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CHAPTER  I. 

JOURNBT  FEOH  KLAABWATEB  TO  KAABl'S  KBAAL. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  above  the  horizon,  when  ah%ady  we  had 
begun  to  prepare  for  departure.  Some  further  arrangements,  toge- 
ther with  packing  our  baggage  upon  the  oxen,  yoking  the  team  to 
die  waggon,  and  taking  leave,  each  one  of  his  particular  friends, 
detained  us  still  four  hours  longer  at  Klaarwater,  notwithstanding 
the  eagerness  which  the  whole  party  evinced  to  commence  the 
journey.  For  my  own  part,  taught  by  past  experience  how  soon 
disappointments  and  unforeseen  difficulties  might  overtake  me 
at  this  unpropitious  place,  I  dreaded  every  moment's  delay ;  and 
therefore  hurried  my  Hottentots  away,  taking  the  lead  myself,  and 
ordering  the  ox-riders  to  follow  immediately.  They  were  assembled 
before  the  hut  of  the  captain,  who,  with  his  companions  and  par- 
tisans, continued  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  my  plans,  and 
to  consider  the  undertaking  as  an  ill-{idvised  and  perilous  attempt,  . 
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which  might  lead  to  our  destruction ;  and  which,  at  best»  presented, 
according  to  their  views,  little  probability  of  a  successful  result. 
The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  kraal,  when  we  bade  them  farewell 
and  rode  off,  viewed  us  as  persons  whom  they  had  no  expectation 
of  ever  seeing  again. 

As  soon  as  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  village,  and  ray  party  had 
all  joined  company,  I  rejoiced  at  finding  myself  once  more  free ;  and 
felt  relieved  from  an  oppressive  and  teasing  load  of  daily  vexations, 
which  the  lightness  of  my  spirits  now  assured  me  I  had  lefl  behind. 
As  the  African  custom  (Vol.  i.  page  173.)  of  accompanying  a  tra- 
veller for  a  short  distance  out  of  their  kraal,  was  in  this  instance 
either  forgotten  or  intentionally  omitted,  our  communication  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Klaarwater  ended  when  we  passed  their  huts: 
and  we  were  thus  left  sooner  at  liberty  to  turn  all  our  thoughts 
forward. 

Not  to  allow  time  for  the  disheartening  and  ilt-foreboding  re- 
marks which  had  just  been  sounded  in  our  ears,  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  minds  of  my  men,  or  to  shake  the  courage,  or 
cloud  the  alacrity,  with  which  they  had  commenced  the  undertaking, 
I  seized  the  first  moments  to  speak  of  our  journey  in  a  manuer  which 
should  convince  them  that  there  was  in  my  own  mind  not  the  least 
doubt  of  success.  I  know  not  whether  such  an  address  might  have 
been  at  that  time  really  necessary,  or  how  far  it  might  have  operated 
in  re-iuspiring  them  with  confidence  ;  but  I  felt  truly  happy  at  no- 
ticing the  pleasure  with  which  they  talked  on  the  subject,  and  their 
congratulations  to  each  other  on  having  at  last  completed  all  arrange- 
ments, and  on  being  now  actually  on  the  road. 

We  drove  with  us  six  sheep,  as  a  resource  whenever  our  hunting 
should  fail  to  supply  us  with  game ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  party 
was  much  enlivened  by  the  company  of  our  faithfiil  dogs ;  to  all  of 
which,  I  confess,  I  felt  a  kind  of  attachment  which  derived  additional 
strength  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  journey  now  before 
me.  But  Wantrouw  had  gradually  rendered  himself  the  favorite, 
and  seemed  conscious  of  the  preference,  as  he  always  kept  close  by 
my  side,  excepting  when  the  chase,  in  which  he  was  eager  to  excess, 
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called  him  away.  Having  been  for  a  long  time  put  disused  to 
travelling*  the  sharpness  of  the  road  soon  rendered  their  feet  sore ; 
and  it  was  ibrtimate  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  letting  the  poor  animals  ride  in  the  waggon. 

In  seven  hours  we  reached  Gattikamma,  where  we  halted  and 
passed  the  night. 

^5th.  As  the  sun*  rising  in  a  cUiudless  sky,  announced  that  the 
day  would  be  oppressively  hot,  we  resumed  our  journey  early  in 
Uie  morning  and  while  the  air  still  retained  some  of  the  coolness  of 
night. 

I  now  looked  in  vain  for  that  rosy  wild  flower-garden  which  de- 
corated these  plains  on  our  former  visit  to  the  Asbestos  Mountains. 
It  had  totally  disappeared;  and  so  astonishingly,  and  almost  in- 
credibly rapid,  is  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  these  r^ons,  with 
respect  to  bulbous  flowers,  that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days  the 
beautiful  lilies  *,  then  observed  just  coming  into  bloom,  had  com- 
pleted their  flowering,  and  ripened  their  seed ;  the  flower^stems  were 
dried  up,  bad  parted  from  the  roots,  and  were  nearly  all  blown 
away. 

Many  burrows  of  the  Springhaas  f  attracted  our  notice.  These 
animals,  making  their  holes  in  soft  sandy  ground,  were  said  to  derive 
great  assistance  from  their  binder  feet,  in  throwing  out  the  sand 
which  they  loosen  with  their  fore  paws ;  and  which,  as  the  nails 
of  these  paws  have  so  little  the  appearance  of  being  worn,  may 
perhaps  be  the  only  reason  why  they  have  been  supposed  to  dig  only 
with  their  hinder  ^t ;  a  supposition  which  I  have  before  recorded, 
although  contrary  to  my  own  opinion. 

The  heat  of  the  day  compelled  us  to  rest  during  three  hours  at 
Aakaap ;  but  we  arrived  at  the  Kloof  village  an  hour  and  a  half  be-^ 
fore  sunset.  Here  we  found  Ruiter  waiting  in  readiness  for  us ; 
although  Captain  Berends  had  not  been  able  in  the  mean  time  to 


*  Aaiaiyllis  Uidda .-  noticed  in  the  first  volume  at  pages  5S6.  and  £41. 
t  PedetaCt^lir.  —  Compare  the  above  remarks  with  what  has  been  said  io  VoL  I.  at 
pagei67. 
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procure  any  further  addition  to  our  number :  I  was,  however,  well 
satisfied  at  having  secured  even  one  more. 

Our  viaticum  of  com  consisted  only  of  about  half  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  which  the  people  immediately  set  about  grinding ;  the  mill 
at  this  place  being  fortunately  in  better  order  than  the  one  at  Klaar- 
water. 

36th.  We  obtained  a  quantity  of  dakkoy  or  hemp-leaves,  a  very 
acceptable  present  to  the  Bushmen,  who,  as  before  stated,  use  it 
for  smoking  instead  of  tobacco.  As  a  precaution,  I  ordered  a  large 
jug  of  milk  to  be  boiled,  that  we  might  take  it  with  us ;  for  I  had 
remarked,  that  when  not  boiled,  it  had,  in  a  few  hours'  trav^ing, 
either  turned  sour,  or  by  the  constant  motion  become  buttermilk, 
the  butter  having  been  completely  separated  by  this  kind  of  churning, 
and  formed  into  round  balls,  which  floated  on  the  sur&ce.  We  also 
cast  an  additional  store  of  bullets,  that  we  might  be  prudently  pre- 
pared against  any  attack  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through 
which  we  were  about  to  pass,  and  whose  disposition  was  equally 
unknoMm  to  all  of  us ;  although,  while  making  this  provisran,  we 
were  more  inclined  to  believe  it  would  only  be  consumed  in  hunting. 
I  made  another  drawing  of  the  village  and  surrounding  mountiuns, 
from  a  point  of  view  difierent  from  those  of  my  former  sketches.* 

The  business  of  grinding  com  detained  us  till  past  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  when  I  took  my  leave  of  the  friendly  Captain  Berends, 
to  whom,  indeed,  I  was  indebted,  in  the  affair  of  hiring  men,  for  all 
the  assistance  which  I  had  received,  beyond  what  bad  been  affected 
by  my  own  Hottentots.  The  inhabitants  of  his  kraal  assembled 
aroimd  us  to  witness  our  departture,  and  bade  us  farewell  in  a  manner 
which  afforded  pleasure  to  myself,  and  animated  all  my  party  with  the 
highest  spirits,  and  raised  their  confidence  in  a  safe  return ;  a  con- 
fidence of  no  small  importuice  on  such  occasions,  and  not  of  mere 
imaginary  utility  in  contributing  to  ultimate  success. 

We  followed  the  course  of  the  rivulet  as  it  winds  along  the  nar- 


See  the  Vigaette  in  VoL  I.  at  page  S2S. 
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row  valley  which  conducta  it  through  the  Asbestos  Mountaiiu  towards 
the  Gariep.  *  This  valley  is  more  romantic  and  pictnresque.than 
any  which  I  had  seen  since  leaving  the  H«E-river  kloof.  The 
mountains,  which  are  essentially  the  same  sort  of  clay-slate  which  has 
been  already  described,  rose  close  on  either  hand  in  bold  majestic 
forms,  in  some  places  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  or  more  fre- 
quoitly  exhibiting  their  steep  rocky  sides  sprinkled  here  and  there  with 
light  bushes  growing  out  of  their  crevices,  and  enlivening  with  tints 
of  verdure  the  rich  and  varied  browns  of  their  brokeai  crags.  Al<nig 
the  dale  below  we  rode  In  many  places  over  a  thick  and  verdant 
carpet  of  the  most  beuitiful  grass  f,  shaded  often  by  the  soft  foliage 
of  lai^  trees  of  acacia,  whose  branches  were  loaded  with  festoons  of 
clematis  hanging  wild  with  all  the  grace  and  charms  of  Nature,  and 
decorating  them  with  a  profusion  of  white  flowers,  which  difiused  their 
delicate  and  grateful  odor  through  the  airy  grove.  In  one  spot,  an 
immense  mass  of  rock,  or  rather  a  mountain,  reared  its  lofty  precipice 
high  above  our  heads,  and,  partially  covered  with  evergreens  and 
various  shrubs,  presented  a  subject  for  both  admiration  and  regret, 
since  time  and  circumstances  allowed  me  no  opportunity  for  making 
a  drawing  of  the  scene. 

Our  road  became  more  trr^ular  and  hilly,  leading  us  sometimes 
through  the  dry  bed  of  the  rivulet ;  sometimes  halfway  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountain ;  and  often  through  thickets  of  acacias,  which 
aboumled  throu^out  the  whole  length  of  the  valley ;  and,  as  we 
pawed,  lent  their  iriendly  aid  in  sheltering  us  irom  the  burning  rajs 
of  the  sun. 

A  dear  reft^shing  spring  which  we  perceived  hard  by  beneath 
the  trees,  tempted  us  to  halt  a  few  minutes  to  quendh  our  thirst : 
it  was  the  cool  fountain  of  a  Kraal  of  Koratt  whose  sheep  and  ox»i 
were  in  si^it  grasing  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills  around.     A  few  of 


•  V<^.I.pageSS4. 

t  Catal.  G^[.  S570.  E^ceedii^ly  tike  die  Win-grass  of  die  island  of  Sl  Helena 
{Jgrmtis  Unearitt  WilkL  &  P.},  and  near  akin  to  diat  which  is  called  Cockf/bot-^ass  by 
theEngUshfiumen.    {Paniaai  Dactylon,  Linn.  C^nodon  Dactj^on,  Pen.) 
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its  inhabitaDts  advaDced  to  greet  us  as  we  rode  by,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  men  acknowledged  us  as  old  acquaintances,  having  met  us  before 
when  we  were  hunting  hippopotami  on  the  banks  of  the  Kygariep. 

To  avoid  a  long  circuit,  which  the  rivulet  now  began  to  take,  we 
quitted  the  deep  valley  and  ascended  to  an  elevated  level  country, 
very  thickly  covered  with  large  trees  <^  the  Hookthom,  between 
which  we  were  obliged  very  cautiously  to  wind  our  way  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half.  After  this  we  descended  again  into  the  valley,  and 
continued,  among  acacias,  to  follow  the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  which  at 
this  season  was  every  where  dry. 

A  little  farther  we  came  to  another  spring  of  water  equally 
pure  and  delightful,  and  our  party  again  felt  it  necessary  to  quench 
their  thirst.  Hiis  fountain  was  occupied  by  a  kraal  of  Mixed-Hot- 
tentots, die  friends  and  relations  of  those  who  dwelt  at  the  village  of 
the  Kloof.  The  men  and  women  were  at  this  hour  absent,  hunting 
or  tending  their  cattle,  or  in  search  of  wild  roots,  or  collecting  fire- 
wood ;  but  several  little  groups  of  children  ran  out  fix>m  the  thickets 
which  concealed  their  huts,  to  view  us  as  we  passed.  They  knew  old 
Cobus  and  Ruiter,  and  were  therefore  not  afraid  to  creep  out  of  their 
hiding-places  and  run  towards  us ;  but  they  eyed  me  with  some  doubt 
and  shyness,  and  seemed  half-inclined  to  run  back  again. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  this  kraal  we  found  another,  consist- 
ing of  seven  huts  and  a  lai^  proportion  of  inhabitants,  who  were  also 
of  the  race  of  Mixed- Hottentots ;  their  chief  was  named  Jan  Bloem,* 
With  the  people  of  this  kraal  most  of  our  party  were  well  acquainted, 
and,  as  few  amongst  us  were  good  swimmers,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
were  expert  in  that  art,  from  having  resided  so  long  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gariep,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  lend  us  their  assistance  in 
crossing  the  river ;  especially  as  I  promised  to  reward  them  for  their 
services.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  it  being  already  past  sunset,  that 
we  should  pass  the  night  at  this  kraal,  that  they  might  put  themselves 
in  readiness  to  accompany  us  in  the  morning. 


*  He  was  son  of  a  fre^MMter  of  the  same  name,  hereafter  mentknied  under  date  of 
the  1 7th  of  June. 
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The  situation  of  this  little  village,  if  such  an  ^pellaticm  does  not 
express  too  much,  was  exceedingly  sheltered  and  niral :  on  one  side 
embosomed  in  a  grore  of  tall  acacias,  overtopped  by  the  surrounding 
piountains  j  on  the  other,  enclosed  by  a  rocky  precipice,  under  which 
stood  their  mat-houses  and  the  cattle-kraals.  Their  oxen  and  goats 
Hppeared  to  be  numerous,  and  were  seen  every  where  around,  coming 
home  from  pasture.  There  was  a  small  garden  fenced  round  with  a 
dry  hed^,  and  irrigated  by  a  trench  which  conducted  water  from  a 
spring  not  far  off;  and  in  it  were  cultivated  chiefly  tobacco,  maize, 
pumpkins,  and  dakka.  The  lowing  of  the  oxen,  the  milking  of  the 
cows,  and  the  playfulness  of  the  goats  butting  against  each  other,  or 
familiarly  browsing  close  to  the  huts,  or  mingling  with  the  dogs  and 
cattle,  gave  a  truly  pastoral  character  to  the  spot ;  while  the  abun- 
dance of  trees  rendered  the  scene  rich  and  harmonious  to  the  eye,  and 
solicited  the  attempts  of  my  pencil. 

In  verdure  and  beauty*  the  wire-^aufai  excelled  every  other  grass 
of  the  valley ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  its  qualities,  in  an  agricultural 
view  of  them,  would  equally  prove  its  superiority  in  the  climate  of 
the  Gariep.  At  least,  analogy  with  the  wire-gras»  of  St.  Helena  and 
the  doop-gra$$  of  India,  induces  me  to  form  this  opinion,  and  to  re- 
commend a  trial  of  it  to  the  agriculturists  of  Africa  :  and  if,  indeed, 
this  be  not  identically  the  same  species,  it  so  closely  resembles  it,  as 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  but  by  a  botanist  In  this  romantic  valley 
it  formed  a  thicker  turf,  and  appeared  of  a  softer  and  finer  nature, 
than  any  other  grasses  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice  in  these 
r^ons. 

A  trifling  circumstance  which  happened  here,  is  worth  mention- 
ing, because  it  confirms  what  has  been  asserted  on  a  fi>rmer  occasion  *, 
respecting  the  faculty  possessed  by  these  natives,  of  distinguishing  and 
recognising  their  cattle  individually.  In  the  team  which  drew  my 
wa^i^n,  were  several  oxen,  all  of  an  uniformly  black  color,  and  ap- 
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parently  of  equal  size  and  form.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  here, 
one  of  them  was,  without  any  previous  examination,  or  the  least  hesit- 
ation, pointed  out  by  one  of  the  Hottentots  of  the  kraal,  as  having 
several  years  before,  when  he  lived  in  Namaqualand,  belonged  to  him ; 
and  on  my  expressing  a  doubt  that  it  could  be  the  same  ox,  since  I 
had  purchased  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  he  desired  my 
driver  to  put  his  finger  into  its  nostrils,  when  he  would  feel  the  hole 
through  the  septum,  which  had  been  made  by  him  to  receive  the 
bridle,  as  it  had  been  trained,  while  in  his  possession,  for  a  riding-ox. 
And  this  was  directly  ascertained  to  be  the  fact ;  although  the  hole  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  my  own  people ;  who,  now,  were  pleased 
at  finding  that  we  possessed  a  riding*ox  among  the  number.  This 
animal,  which  perhaps  originally  had  been  obtained  by  barter  fi-om 
some  more  inland  tribe,  happened,  as  its  owner  recollected,  to  have 
been  one  of  a  large  herd  which  had  been  brought  into  the  colony  and 
exchanged  to  some  of  the  boors,  for  articles  of  which  they  were  then 
more  in  need.  In  this  manner  it  had  changed  masters  till  it  became 
Frans  Van  der  A^rwe's,  and  had  now  completed  the  tour  of  Southern 
Africa ;  but  it  was  yet  destined  to  visit  other  r^ons  in  the  interior, 
until  at  last  it  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  four-and-twenty  which  were 
stolen  from  me  one  night  by  the  Caffres  in  the  Zuureveld. 

My  people  were  supplied  by  their  friends  here  with  pumpkins 
and  milk  for  their  supper.  In  the  evening,  C^ert,  who  was  exceedingly 
attentive,  and  d^irous  of  evincing,  by  every  act  of  service  in  his  power, 
his  gratitude  for  my  past  kindnesses  towards  him,  came  to  me  to  b^  in 
the  name  of  the  rest  that  I  would  play  on  the  fivie^  aa  this  was  to  be  the 
last  evening  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this  instrument 
until  my  return.  I  willingly  granted  their  request ;  and  thus  myself 
took  leave  of  a  valuable  firiend  :  for  the  fear  of  accidents,  on  so  rough 
a  journey,  prevented  my  taking  it  with  me  farther  than  the  river. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  since'  the  creation,  that  these  groves 
and  rocks  re-echoed  the  sound  of  the  fiute ;  and  the  novelty  of  the 
entertainment  commanded  the  attention  of  the  whole  kraal,  who 
had  for  this  purpose  assembled  at  a  little  distance  round  my  wa^^n. 
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The  complete  silence  which  prevailed,  indicated  their  fondness 
for  music;  however  rude  the  sounds  which  the  wild  uncultivated 
Hottentci  himself  may  be  able  to  produce.  He  will  sometimes  take 
his  gordh,  and,  unintelligible  as  his  notes  may  seem  to  a  more  polished 
ear,  will  sit  by  his  fire,  or  in  his  hut,  playing  them  over  for  hours 
together,  with  increasing  pleasure  and  satisfaction  :  while  his  friends 
around  him  listen  without  growing  weary ;  and  perhaps  among  their 
number  some  one,  captivated  by  so  great  a  display,  as  they  may  deem 
it,  of  musical  power,  may  catch  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  long  to 
play  as  well :  or  even  may  his  notes  inspire  more  tender  feelings ; 
and  youth  and  innocence  may  listen  to  them  with  delight  I  confess 
that  I  warmly  participated  in  the  amusement  of  the  evening ;  and 
never  before  felt  so  satisfied  and  proud  of  my  own  performance:  but 
my  pride  was  surely  allowable  on  such  an  occasion,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  most  accomplished  performer  in  Europe,  feels  at  the 
rapturous  applauses  of  a  refined  audience,  a  gratification  greater  than 
that  which  I  received  on  witnessing  the  pleasure  which  my  music 
affi>rded  to  a  kraal  of  simple  Africans.  It  was  the  pride  of  being 
able  to  render  my  fellow-men  happy,  even  though  but  for  a  few 
hours :  it  was  the  heart,  and  not  the  head,  which  claimed  the  whole 
enjoyment.  How  often,  when  far  removed  from  these  wild  regions, 
has  memory  carried  me  back  to  scenes  and  amusements  such  as  these, 
again  to  try  the  question  whether  man  find  not  an  equal  portion  of 
happiness,  and  feel  not  equally  the  care  of  a  kind  Providence,  in  the 
civilized,  and  in  the  uncivilized  state.  How  often  have  1  travelled 
over  my  journey  again,  to  dwell  a  longer  time  at  those  places  where 
the  goodwill  of  my  fellow  creatures,  and  innocent  pleasures,  have 
beguiled  my  hours,  and  soothed  the  pains  of  the  more  rugged  and 
unkind  parts  of  my  road. 

27M  Early  the  following  morning  we  left  Jan  BloenCs  KratUt 
accompanied  by  its  chief  and  six  of  his  people  The  distance  to  the 
river  was  not  more  than  four  miles  ;  but  having  quitted  the  valley, 
that  we  might  take  a  more  direct  road  to  the  ford,  we  no  longer  m^ 
with  the  same  romantic  scenery,  nor  even  with  rocks  of  the  same 
nature;  these  appearing  everywhere,  in  this  day's  journey,  to  consisj; 
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of  a  stone  formed  of  various  fragments  conglutiDated  by  a  calcareous 
basis  * ;  and  siich  as  might  be  classed  as  a  species  of  "  pudding-stone.** 
The  spot  where  we  had  intended  to  cross  the  river*  bore  the  name 
of  Engehche  Drift  (English  Ford)  among  the  Klaarwater  people,  on 
account'  of  its  having  been  passed  eleven  years  before,  by  a  party 
firom  Cape  Town,  sent  into  the  Transgariepine  to  purchase  cattle  for 
the  government  The  river*  being  here  divided  into  two  streams  by 
an  island,  was  found  to  be  at  this  time  too  rapid  and  rough  to  be 
forded  without  danger :  we  therefore  again  yoked  the  oxen  to  the 
waggon*  and  proceeded  to  another  place  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
higher  up  the  stream.  It  was  at  this  spot  where  the  unfortunate 
Cowan  and  his  party  forded  the  Gariep,  never  more  to  return. 

Here  we  found  a  kraal  qfKora$  stationed  with  their  cows,  oxen, 
and  goats :  they  appeared*  like  most  of  the  natives  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  to  possess  but  few  sheep*  a  &ct  which  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
perhaps,  by  the  greater  care*  and  better  pasture,  required  for  these, 
than  for  the  rearing  of  goats.  Their  huts  were  irregularly  placed  in 
the  acacia  groves*  and  so  completely  concealed  by  intervening  thickets, 
that  we  might  have  passed  the  river  without  discovering  them,  if 
their  inhabitants  had  not,  in  their  usual  friendly  way*  come  out  to 
make  their  salutations,  as  soon  as  they  knew  we  were  arrived. 

The  branches  of  the  acacias  here  were  frequently  decorated  with 
a  handsome  kind  of  Mistleto  (or,  more  correctly,  a  species  of  Loran- 
thuty)  whose  fine  scarlet  berries  appeared  very  conspicuous  and  omB' 
mentaL  The  delightful  acenery  of  the  Gariep  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
power  of  pleasing*  by  having  been  admired  so  often  before ;  but  as  I 
had  not  till  now  beheld  the  willows  in  their  sober  autumnal  col&rst 
they  possessed  for  me*  a  new  charm.  In  Africa  we  look  in  vain  for 
those  mellow  beautiful  tints  with  which  the,  sun  of  autumn  dyes  the 
forests  of  England.  Examples  of  this  change  of  color  meet  the  eye 
so  rarely  in  these  arid  deserts,  that  whenever  they  do  perchance 
occur,  they  will  forcibly,  and  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  remind 


*  To  this  rock  may  be  referred  generally  the  descripticai  uid  remnrks  given  in  the 
first  Tolume,  at  pages  39S  and  S99. 
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the  European  traveller  of  his  native  land.  To  call  the  shrubs  and 
trees  of  these  countries,  evergreetUt  would  occasion  very  erroneous 
ideas  to  those  whose  notions  are  formed  by  what  are  commonly 
d^iominated  so,  in  the  gardens  of  our  own  country :  although,  in  fact, 
there  are  few  which  are  at  any  season  quite  destitute  of  leaves.  But 
that  broad  and  green  foliage,  that  fresh  and  lively  complexion,  do  not 
belong  to  the  general  character  of  the  woods  and  thickets  of  the 
Interior;  notwithstanding  some  exceptions.  These  last  remarks, 
however,  must  be  considered  as  applicable  only  to  the  regions  remote 
from  the  sesr^oast :  there  are  forests  and  woods  in  other  parts,  which 
exhibit  a  very  different  and  superior  character. 

As  it  could  not  be  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Gariep  would  be  so  low  as  to  admit  of  our  fording  It, 
our  object  had  been  to  find  a  part  of  its  course  where  the  stream 
was  of  the  least  width,  or  of  greatest  depth }  as  in  this  latter 
case  the  surface  would  be  more  still  and  smooth,  and  the  current 
less  rapid  and  powerful.  We  now,  therefore,  had  to  construct  a  raft 
fit  for  conveying  over  our  bedding  and  goods,  our  guns  and  am- 
munition, as  well  as  those  of  our  party  who  were  unable  to  swim 
across. 

With  this  view,  our  first  business  was  to  collect  a  number  of  logs 
of  dead  willow  wood ;  the  acacia  and  other  woods  being  too  heavy 
for  the  purpose ;  and  even  the  willow  when  green,  having  the 
same  defect.  The  raft  was  made  of  a  quadrangular  form,  of  six  feet 
in  length  and  the  same  breadth,  by  several  regular  layers  of  logs 
crossing  each  other,  and  bound  together  with  long  strips  of  acacia 
bark.  The  Hottentots  have  found  by  experience  that,  on  such 
occasions,  green  bark  is  preferable  to  thongs  of  leather  or  raw  hide ; 
because  the  leather  or  hide,  when  soaked  in  water,  soon  grows  sofl, 
stretches,  and  becomes  loose. 

The  rafi  being  launched  and  loaded,  was  found  not  capable  of 
carrj^ing  more  than  the  half  of  our  ^oods  \  and  it  ihea  required  ten 
men  to  manage  it.  Some  swam  before  and  draped  it  on  by  a  rope, 
while  others  behind  pushed  it  forwards;  but  thie  strength  of  the 
currrat  continuing  to  carry  Uiem  down  the  stream,  they  crossed  in 
c  2 
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an  oblique  direction ;  so  that  the  point  where  they  landed  made  an 
angle  of  about  fifty  degrees  with  the  point  directly  opposite  to  that 
from  which  they  set  out 

Two  of  my  own  men  who  went  over  with  the  raft,  to  the  other 
bank,  were  left  there  to  guard  the  goods ;  and  when  the  others  re- 
turned, a  glass  of  brandy  to  eacli  was  found  very  necessary  for 
reviving  their  courage  for  another  trip.  But  they  had  meditated  a 
scheme  for  obtaining  payment  for  their  services  on  their  own  terms, 
and  this  they  deemed  the  proper  moment  for  putting  it  in  execution, 
when  one  half  of  our  goods  and  two  of  my  best  swimmers  were  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  rest  on  the  other ;  for  they  perceived 
that  the  raft  required  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  conduct  it,  than 
I  had  with  me.  I  had  intended  to  pay  them  in  tobacco  and  some 
other  useful  articles;  but,  it  seems,  they  had  resolved  on  having 
gunpowdeTf  which  they  knew  to  be  a  commodity  I  was  not  willing 
to  spare,  as  they  found  from  my  own  Hottentots  that  I  had  brought 
with  me  no  more  than  it  was  judged  we  should  require  for  our 
present  journey. 

They  therefore  made  their  demand,  and  considering  the  circum*, 
stances  in  which  I  atood,  I  at  last  consented  to  pay  them  what  they 
asked,  and  even  more,  at  my  return,  when  I  could  better  give  up  my 
ammunition,  without  risking  the  lives  of  my  party  by  rendering  our- 
selves defenceless.  But  as  they  were  too  cunning  not  to  know  how 
far  I  was  in  their  power,  they  resolved  to  be  paid  on  the  spot,  and 
therefore,  without  saying  any  thing  fortber,  walked  away,  as  if  to  return 
to  their  kraal.  My  own  men,  though  they  felt  as  much  as  myself, 
how  little  we  could  spare  that  which  was  so  essentially  necessary, 
both  for  our  safety  and  for  procuring  food,  begged  me  at  all  events 
to  agree  to  their  terms ;  especially  as  the  late  hour  of  the  day 
admitted  of  no  delay.  They  immediately  ran  to  inform  them  of  my 
consenting  to  their  terms ;  and  soon  brought  them  back.  They  then 
resumed  the  work,  and  plunged  into  the  stream  with  another 
raft-load. 

In  the  meantime  I  concerted  the  arrangements  for  Gert's  return 
with  my  waggon  to  Klaarwater,  and  left  with  him  a  goat  and  some 
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goods  with  which  he  might  purchase  provisions  during  our  absence. 
I  gave  him  instructions  to  meet-  me  on  our  return,  at  the  river  wiUi 
the  waggon,  should  he  be  able  in  time  to  get  intelligence  of  our 
bdng  on  the  road.  He  then,  with  the  assistance  of  Old  Daniel's 
son  and  Muchunka,  began  to  put  the  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  I  was  safely  landed  on  the  other  side,  set  out  on 
his  journey  home. 

To  save  the  swimmers  the  fatigue  of  bringing  over  the  raft  when 
they  returned,  we  were  obliged  for  each  load  to  construct  a  new  one ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  third  rafl  was  put  together,  I  seated  myself  upon 
it,  with  four  of  my  dogs,  and  launched  into  the  stream.  I  was 
attended  by  twelve  swimmers,  including  all  the  remainder  of  my 
men,  excepting  Ruiter  and  Nieuwveld,  who  remained  behind  to  bring 
over  the  horse,  and  the  oxen  and  sheep. 

We  reached  the  southern  bank  just  at  sunset,  and  as  soon  as  Jan 
Bloem  and  his  people  had  received  the  gunpowder,  they  returned  to 
the  other  side  on  *  wooden  horses.*  *  As  they  had  exerted  themselves 
to  their  utmost  in  transporting  our  baggage  over  the  river,  and  must 
have  been  excessively  fatigued  before  they  reached  home,  I  freely 
forgave  them  the  unfair  stratagem  by  which  they  had  outwitted  me ; 
and  allowed  them  to  plead  their  own  necessities  in  excuse.  We 
parted  good  friends,  and  they  promised  to  give  their  assistance  in 
swimming  the  cattle  through  in  the  morning ;  as  it  was  become  too 
late  to  attempt  it  this  evening. 

At  the  place  where  we  landed,  a  high  precipitous  bank  confined 
us  close  to  the  water's  edge,  where  it  would  have  been  highly  im- 
prudent to  have  remained  till  morning,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being 
swept  away,  should  the  river  suddenly  swell.  It  grew  dark  before  we 
had  removed  the  goods  to  the  higher  ground ;  and  in  this  operation  iate 
seemed  to  declare  that  no  luxuries  were  to  be  allowed  me  on  this 
Journey ;  for  the  only  article  I  had  provided,  which  could  be  con- 
sidered so,  excepting  tea  and  a  bag  of  biscuits,  was  a  stone  bottle, 


*  An  atplaoatioa  of  this  term,  has  been  giren  in  the  first  Tolume,  at  p^e  415. 
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wine ;  but  which  a  small  fragment  of  rock  accidentally  rolling  down 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  aow  broke  to  pieces. 

The  di£Sculties  which  heavy  baggage  might  occasion,  and  the 
impediment  it  might  become  in  crossing  a  pathless  or  mountainous 
country,  were  considerations  sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  taking  any 
thing  which  was  not  absolutely  indispensable ;  and  when,  in  debating 
this  question,  I  put  aside  the  influence  of  habit  and  custom,  and  of 
those  necessities  which  belong  only  to  civilized  society,  I  discovered 
that  we  might  dispense  with  nearly  every  thing  ;  even  with  all  our 
cooking  utensils,  excepting  a  small  tin  pot  and  a  tea-kettle.  Without 
either  gridiron  or  saucepan,  we  cooked  all  our  meat,  either  broiled 
on  the  embers,  or  stuck  on  forked  sticks  before  the  fire.  Nor  could 
we  admit  the  encumbrance  even  of  plates  and  forks.  We  therefore 
entered  upon  this  journey  with  no  other  provision  than  our  watch- 
coats  and  covering  for  the  night,  our  guns  and  ammunition,  a  hatchet, 
a  quantity  of  tobacco  intended  principally  for  presents  to  tbe 
Bushmen,  and  five  sheep.  To  this  I  added  for  myself,  three  blankets, 
an  umbrella,  and  two  tin  boxes,  one  to  hold  my  papers,  my  journal, 
and  sketches,  my  compass,  and  a  few  other  light  articles  of  this  kind ; 
and  the  other,  a  change  of  linen,  and  a  small  assortment  of  tbe 
more  important  medicines,  particularly  the  volatile  alkali,  or  liquid 
ammonia,  for  the  bite  of  serpents. 

28^A.  We  passed  the  night  without  having  been  observed  by  the 
natives  ;  and  rose  at  day-break,  hoping  to  see  Ruiter  and  the  cattle : 
but  neither  were  visible,  though  we  repeatedly  called  over  to  them 
so  loudly  that  our  words  must  have  been  distinctly  heard,  had  any  per- 
son been  there.  Hour  after  hour  elapsed,  and  no  answer  was  given  ; 
nor  was  any  human  being  to  be  seen  along  the  bank.  Our  uneasiness 
continued  increasing,  and  every  unpropitious  accident  was  in  turn 
surmised,  to  account  for  their  absence 

At  last  towards  noon  they  made  their  appearance  on  the  shore, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  viewing 
the  whole  of  my  party  safely  landed  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Gariep. 

Ruiter's  delay  had  been  occasioned  by  sa  untoward  circumstance 
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and  which  now  deprived  us  of  the  use  of  one  of  the  ciUtle.  The 
ox  on  which  Cohus  was  to  ride,  was  missing  ;  and,  having  been  sup- 
posed to  have  strayed  back  again  to  the  village  at  the  Kloof,  one.of 
Uie  Hottentots  was  despatched  thither  in  search ;  yet  after  wasting 
much  time,  it  was  at  last  found  on  the  road  nor  &r  off,  its  rein 
having  been  accidentally  caught  by  a  bush,  from  which  the  poor 
animal  had  not  only  been  unable  to  extricate  itself,  but  in  the  struggle 
had  dislocated  its  foot  Being  therefore  unfit  for  service,  it  was  left 
under  care  of  the  people  at  the  kraal }  and  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  one  of  the  pack-oxen  to  supply  its  plape ;  although  we  were  tbea 
left  with  no  more  than  three  for  carrying  all  our  goods,  together 
with  the  game  which  we  might  expect  to  shoot  from  day  to  day. 

At  length  all  being  ready  and  the  baggage  properly  adjusted, 
we  commenced  our  journey  in  the  Ci^ariepinet  my  party  consisting 
of  aix  Hottentots,  the  Bushman  Nietiwveld,  and  Riiiter  the  Bachapin 
whose  proper  name  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  was  MUkhdwta, 

Having  gained  intelligence  that  a  friendly  Btubmaitt  who,  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  Hottentots  of  the  Asbestos  Mountains,  was 
personally  known  to  one  of  my  men,  had  lately  pitched  his  hut  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  a  few  miles  lower  down,  we  bent  our  course 
that  way,  intending  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  us ;  not  indeed 
as  a  guid€,  but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  us  as  friends,  at  the 
different  kraals  of  his  countrymen,  at  which  he  might  be  known,  and 
of  assuring  them  of  our  good  intentions  towards  them  and  of  our 
peaceable  disposition ;  but  more  especially,  of  testifying  that  I  was 
not  one  of  the  boors, — men  with  whom  they  have  been  unfortunately 
too  often  on  hostile  terms,  and  of  whose  views  they  are  generally 
too  suspicious,  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  their  country  without 
molestation. 

We  traversed  a  very  extensive  plain,  covered  with  grass  so  tall 
that  the  dogs  were  completely  hiddrai  by  it ;  but  the  ostriches  stalked 
through  exposed  to  view,  and  stonebucks  *  here  and  there  starting 
up,  bounded  over  it  and  were  soon  out  of  sight 

*  jfntilepe  rupestrit,  mendoned  in  tlie  fint  Ttdume,  at  page  202.     , 
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We  reached  the  Buthman  kraal  at  a  little  b^ore  sunset.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  three  huts,  where  we  found  no  one  at  home  but  the 
women.  They  informed  us  that  all  the  men  were  out  hunting  or  in 
search  of  food,  but  would  return  in  the  evening.  They  seemed 
already  satisfied  of  our  friendly  disposition,  and  appeared  to  rejoice 
at  the  arrival  of  men  with  fire-arms,  for  they  immediately  told  us 
that  a  hippopotamus  had  just  that  moment  been  heard  snorting  in 
the  river  close  by,  and  begged  us  go  and  shoot  it  for  them. 

At  about  eight  the  Bushmen  came  home,  but  we  found  that  the 
man  whom  we  wished  to  see,  and  whose  name  was  Riizo  (Reezo), 
had  parted  from  them  and  gone  to  a  kraal  situated  at  a  consider- 
able distance  farther  down  the  river.  Our  communication  with 
these  people  was  attended  with  no  difficulty,  as  three  of  our  party 
fortunately  could  speak  their  language ;  Hans  Lucas,  Ruiter,  and 
Nieuwveld :  although  the  latter  understood  nothing  of  Dutch,  but 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  dialect  of  the  Hottentotish, 
which  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Klaarwater. 

One  of  these  natives  was  therefore  immediately  sent  off  to  in- 
form Riizo  of  our  wishes,  and  to  desire  him  to  come  to  us.  In  the 
mean  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  he  and  some  others 
had  long  meditated  an  excursion  to  the  southward,  and,  if  it  could 
been  done  with  safety,  a  friendly  visit  to  the  borders  of  the  colony. 

Our  station,  with  all  its  living  appendages  of  men  and  cattle, 
presented  a  scene  so  romantic,  so  curious,  and  so  fit  for  a  picture,  that 
I  employed  the  remainder  of  the  daylight  in  making  a  drawing  of 
it.  It  was  in  a  thick  grove  of  acacias  on  the  top  of  a  high  bank,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Bowed  the  Gariep,  extending  its  stream  to  a  greater 
breadth  as  it  here  changed  the  direction  of  its  course,  glittering 
with  the  reflection  of  the  warm  harmonious  colors  of  the  western 
sky,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Evening  was  quickly 
leading  forward  the  darkness  of  night,  when  the  broad  moon  in  un- 
clouded brightness  rose  to  give  us  a  day  of  milder  and  serener  light, 
and  as  she  cast  her  beams  obliquely  through  the  branches  of  our 
sylvan  hall,  made  us  forget  the  hour  of  rest,  and  pass  our  time  as 
if  the  night  were  not  yet  come.     On  one  side  the  Bushmen  and  my 
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own  m^i  mingled  in  a  group  round  the  fire,  aat  with  mutual  confi* 
dence,  talking  and  laughing  with  each  other,  or  silently  engaged  in 
smoking,  though  frequently  taking  the  pipe  from  the  mouth  to 
join  in  the  laugh.  The  subject  of  their  conversation  I  could  not 
discover ;  but  the  women  were  eager  to  bear  their  share  in  it,  and  it 
was  I  believe  merely  a  natural  overflowing  of  pleasure  which  they 
felt  at  receiving  a  present  of  tobacco.  In  another  quarter,  our  patient 
oxen  lay  quietly  chewing  the  cud ;  and  nearer  at  hand  the  sheep  with 
their  heads  turned  towards  the  light,  stood  peacefully  looking  on. 
Some  of  Uie  dogs  lay  in  different  places,  asleep  at  the  foot  of  die 
trees,  while  others  familiarly  took  their  place  in  the  circle  round  the 
fire.  Various  parts  of  our  baggage,  the  guns  and  the  saddle,  the 
karosses  and  skins  of  my  Hottentots,  were  hanging  on  the  branches. 
Every  nearer  object  within  the  grove  was  partially  illuminated  by 
the  blaze,  and  their  reddened  hue  contrasted  strongly  the  pale  silvery 
light  which  the  bright  moon  shed  on  all  without,  and  which  here  and 
there  gleamed  between  the  stems,  or  played  upon  the  thin  and 
feathery  foliage.  On  the  edge  of  the  bank,  under  a  wide-spreading 
acacia  of  many  stems,  my  own  sleeping-place  and  baggage  appeared 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  in  a  more  retired  situation ;  while 
dose  at  hand,  but  lower  down  the  bank,  stood  my  horse  made 
&8t  to  one  of  the  trees.  Between  the  light  foliage  above  our  heads, 
the  twinkling  stars  enlivened  our  aerial  canopy ;  and  at  that  hour  the 
brilliant  ISrim  in  the  zenith,  rivalled  the  brightest  of  the  planets. 
For  a  long  time  after  I  had  lain  down  for  the  purpose  of  taking  my 
night^s  rest,  the  novelty  and  singularly  romantic  character  of  the  scene 
kept  me  from  sleep ;  and  admiration  at  the  objects  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  gave  rise  to  the  most  agreeable  sensations  and  reflections, 
the  pleasure  of  which  was  enhanced  more  especially  by  the  friendly 
reception  which,  it  now  began  to  appear,  we  were  likely  to  meet 
with. 

.  ^th.  I  awoke  long  before  sunrise,  and  watched  the  gradual 
q>proach  of  day.  As  soon  as  the  eastern  sky  began  to  assume 
the  rosy   tints  of  morning,  the  moon  &ded  slowly  away,  and  a 
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multitude  of  Atn&,  which  every  where  inhabit  the  groves  of  the 
Gariep,  commenced  their  early  song,  and  charmed  me  with  their 
soft  enlivening  notes.  Notes  which,  diough  they  presume  to  no 
comparison  with  those  of  our  thrush  or  nightingale,  delight  and 
soothe  the  ear  not  less,  and  are  equally  expressive  of  the  peace  of 
nature,  and  the  happiness  of  the  feathered  tribe,  the  unmolested 
tenants  of  these  woods. 

Having  waited  at  this  spot  till  more  than  two  hours  after  midday, 
in  fruitless  expectation  of  seeing  Riizo,  we  took  our  departure  ;  and 
had  scarcely  advanced  a  mile  when  we  met  the  Bushman  who  had 
yesterday  been  sent  to  the  kra^  lower  down  the  river.  He  brought 
a  message  from  Riizo,  that  we  should  come  to  that  place  and  wait 
till  he  returned  from  the  village  at  the  Asbestos  mountains,  whither 
he  was  going  to  fetch  some  tobacco  which  he  was  to  receive  from 
the  Hottentots  at  that  place.  Hearing  this,  I  immediately  sent  off 
Ruiter,  to  bring  him  to  us  without  delay ;  promising  that  he  should 
be  well  supplied  with  tobacco  from  our  own  stodc 

We  then  proceeded  in  a  southward  direction,'  and,  leaving  the  val- 
ley of  the  Gariep;  ascended  a  rocky  cliff,  at  the  top  o£  which  the  sur&ce 
of  the  country  continued  at  the  same  level.  Hence  we  had  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  river  and  its  winding  course  for  several  miles ;  and  of 
the  Asbestos  mountiuns  to  the  liorth,  and  some  other  distant  moun- 
tains on  the  west.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  plain  was  a 
namber  of  scattered  trees,  distinguished  from  all  I  had  hitherto  seen, 
by  the  color  of  their  trunks,  which  appeared  at  a  little  distance  as  if 
they  had  been  whitewashed.  From  this  singular  character,  they  have 
gained  the  name  of  WU-gat  boom^  which  may  be  represented  in 
English  by  that  of  White-stem.  * 

AflsT  quitting  this  plain  and  crossing  an  extensive  level  covered 
with  abundance  of  fine  grass  three  feet  high,  we  came  to  the  bed  of 
a  considerable  periodical  river^  where,  as  it  was  now  past  sunset,  we 
unpacked  our  oxen  and  took  up  our  station  for  the  night     This 
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proved  to  be  the  new  river,  whioh  hitherto  was  known  to  the  Klaar- 
water  Hottentots,  only  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gariep*  and  ibr  a 
few  miles  higher  up  its  course.  The  water  in  the  pools  along  this  part 
of  its  bed»  being  of  a  strongly  brackish  quality,  they  had  designated 
it  merely  as  the  Brak  rimer.  This  name,  at  length,  was  taken  into  com- 
mon use  by  our  party,  and  occasioned  us  totally  to  neglect  inquiring  of 
the  natives  its  proper  name :  a  neglect  which  I  the  more  regret  as 
the  name  of  Brak  rivier  has  already  been  ^ven  to  too  many  streams 
in  the  colony,  to  admit  of  increasing  the  number  by  flxing  it  upon 
this  one ;  to  which  indeed  it  is  not  applicable,  excepting  a  few  miles  of 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.  As  a  river  of  this  length  bears,  doubt- 
lessly, some  distinctive  appell^on  among  the  Bushmen,  I  have  not 
presumed  to  give  it  one  of  my  own ;  but  leave  this  blank  in  my  map 
to  be  filled  up  by  some  traveller  who  may  hereafter  discover  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  always  known  to  the  aborigmal  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

The  spot  where  we  now  fer  the  first  time  fell  in  with  it,  is 
pointed  out  on  the  map  by  the  words  Firtt  Staiwn.  At  this  season 
its  bed  was  in  most  places  dry ;  and  that  which  in  the  time  of  the  rains, 
must  be  a  deep  river,  was  now  merely  a  line  of  ponds  or  pools, 
separated  from  each  other,  in  some  places  by  only  a  few  yards  of 
dry  ground,  and  in  others  by  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
That  pool,  by  the  side  of  which  we  had  halted,  was  of  an  intolerable 
alkaline  taste ;  but  the  people  were  obliged  to  drink  from  it,  and  gladly 
took  advantage  of  the  excuse  it  afforded,  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  brandy 
to  counteract  its  nauseous  effects.  It  was  the  more  fortunate  that 
the  water  of  this  river  was  nowhere  of  this  unwholesome  nature, 
excepting  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  as  our  whole  stock  of 
brandy  was  contained  in  a  quart  bottle. 

The  country  every  where  around  us,  was  flat  and  open ;  and 
though  lightjy  covered  with  low  stunted  bushes,  not  a  tree  was  to 
be  seen.  At  night  we  tied  the  horse  and  oxen  to  the  strongest  of 
the  shrubs ;  and  pulling  up  a  quantity  of  others,  formed  them  into 
a  semicircular  hedge,  to  shelter  us  from  the  wind  and  rain  with 
which  the  clouds  began  to  threaten  us. 
D  2 
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March  Ist.  We  remained  at  this  station  till  half-past  eight  in 
the  morning,  in  the  hope  that  Ruiter  would  join  us ;  but  as  we  knew 
that  he  and  the  Bushman  could  easily  overtake  us,  we  were  glad  to  de- 
part from  this  miserable  lodging.  Our  good-fortune  conducted  us  by  a 
solitary  Bu&Io-thom  {Buffel  doom*)  where  we  found  a  small  pond 
of  fresh  water. 

Having  halted  a  few  minutes  to  quench  our  thirst,  and  allow 
the  oxen  to  drink,  we  rode  forward  by  the  guidance  of  the  compass 
in  a  southerly  direction  over  a  sandy  plain  of  fourteen  miles ;  in 
which  the  river  twice  crossed  our  course.  In  some  places  I  observed 
swallows  circling  in  the  air,  a  cheering  sight  to  liie  thirsty  traveller, 
and  a  sure  indication  of  wat^  being  near. 

In  our  way  over  the  plain,  we  fell  in  with  an  ostrich's  nest;  if 
so  one  may  call  a  bare  concavity  scratched  In  the  sand,  six  feet  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a  trench  equally  shallow,  and  without  the 
smallest  trace  of  any  materials,  such  as  grass,  leaves,  or  sticks,  to  ^ve 
it  a  resemblance  to  the  nests  of  other  birds.  The  ostriches  to 
which  it  belonged,  must  have  been  at  that  time  feeding  at  a  great 
distance,  or  we  should  have  seen  them  on  so  open  a  plain.  The 
poor  birds  at  their  return  would  find  that  robbers  had  visited  their 
home  in  their  absence  ;  for  we  carried  off  all  their  eggs.  Within  this 
hollow,  and  quite  exposed,  lay  twenty-five  of  these  gigantic  eggs, 
and  in  the  trench  nine  more,  intended,  as  the  Hottentots  observe, 
as  the  first  food  of  the  twenty-five  young  ones.  Those  in  the 
hollow,  being  designed  for  incubation,  may  often  prove  useless  to 
the  traveller,  but  the  others  on  the  outside  will  always  be  found 
fit  for  eating.  In  the  present  instance  the  whole  number  were 
equally  good. 

The  expedient  resorted  to  by  Spedman  on  a  former  occasion, 
was  now  adopted  to  a  cert^n  extent :  after  filling  all  our  bags,  the 
sleeves  of  their  watch-coats,  and  their  second  pair  of  trowsers  were 
crammed  full  of  eggs.     It  was  considered  as  an   auspicious  omen 


'  Ziia/pha  bubalintis. 
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that  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey,  so  valuable  a  prize  had 
been  placed  in  our  way.  Our  faithful  dogs  were  not  forgotten  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil ;  and  their  share,  which  we  immediately 
broke  into  a  bowl,  was  eaten  up  on  the  spot. 

Meeting  again  with  the  riverj  we  halted  and  unpacked  our  oxen, 
that  they  might  graze  for  an  hour  or  two ;  though  little  benefit  was 
to  be  derived  from  the  situation,  as  the  pool  at  this  place  was  quite 
salt,  and  not  less  unfit  for  use,  than  the  alkaline  water  at  the  First 
Station.  The  quality  of  the  ponds  in  the  lower  part  of  this  river, 
is  probably  not  at  all  seasons  equally  objectionable,  and  while  the 
stream  continues  to  flow  along  its  bed,  the  water  will  every  where 
be  serviceable,  because  the  saline  solution  from  the  soil,  ia  then  con- 
stantly weakened  and  carried  off  hy  the  accession  of  fresh  water 
from  the  higher  part  of  its  course.  At  other  times^  when  the  stream 
'  ceases  to  run,  the  pools  remain,  at  first  tolerably  drinkable ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  quantity  of  water  is  lessened  by  evaporation, 
this  solution  becomes  more  concentrated.  It  should  not  be  sup- 
posed that  occasional  showers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
brackish  ponds,  would  tend  to  improve  them,  because  those  showers 
must  wash  down  more  of  the  same  salts  from  the  surface  of  the  soli, 
which,  at  the  part  where  we  had  now  halted,  was  covered  principally 
with  such  shrubs  and  plants  as  afiftH^  alkali :  these  were  the  Kanna- 
bush,  and  another  whose  name  of  Brak-boschjes  *  (Brackish  Bushes) 
indicates  that  their  nature  has  been  well  observed  by  the  inhabitants. 
We  made  our  dinner  from  the  ostrich-eggs ;  each  of  the  Hotten- 
tots eating  a  whole  one,  although  ccmtalning,  as  already  mentioned, 
as  much  food  as  twenty-four  eggs  of  the  domestic  hen.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  I  found  myself  unable  to  accomplish  my  share 
of  the  meal ;  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  hunger  which  a  long  morn- 
ing's ride  had  given  me.     The  mode  in  which  they  were  cooked,  was 


*  A  shrubby  species  of  Alriplex,  probably  the  A.  candicaTU.  Yet  the  name  of  Brai- 
boaehfes  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  this  plauL 

A  sort  cf  Statice  was  found  growing  in  abuadance  on  spots  of  the  saline  nature  here 
described.    (Conipare  with  p.  454'.  of  VoL  L) 
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one  of  great  uitiquity ;  for  all  the  Hottentot  race,  their  fathers,  and 
their  graad&thers*  fathers,  as  they  express  tiiemselves,  have  practised 
it  before  them.  A  small  hole  the  size  of  a  finger  was  very  dextroiuly 
made  at  one  end,  and  having  cut  a  forked  stick  from  the  bushes, 
they  introduced  it  into  the  ^g  by  pressing  the  two  prongs  close  to- 
gether ;  then  by  twirling  the  end  of  the  stick  between  the  palms  of 
their  hands  for  a  short  time,  they  completely  mixed  the  white  and 
the  yolk  together.  Setting  it  upon  the  fire,  they  continued  frequently 
to  turn  the  stick,  until  the  inside  had  acquired  the  proper  consistence 
of  a  boiled  egg.  This  method  recommends  itself  to  a  traveller,  by 
its  expedition,  cleanliness,  and  simplicity ;  and  by  requiring  neither 
pot,  nor  water ;  the  shell  answering  perfectly  the  purpose  of  the  first, 
and  the  liquid  nature  of  its  contents,  that  of  die  other. 

During  the  time  of  our  halt,  the  weather  which  had  been  fair  all 
the  forenoon,  began  to  change ;  and  clouds  thickening  over  the  sky, 
threatened  us  with  instant  rain.  Seeing  this,  the  Hottentots  were 
preparing  a  shelter,  with  the  view  of  remaining  at  this  spot  till  the 
morrow ;  but  deeming  it  better  to  be  riding,  than  sitting  still,  in  the 
rain,  I  ordered  them  to  re-pack  the  oxen,  that,  by  proceeding  farther, 
we  might  reach  some  better  water  before  dark. 

We  had  but  just  set  out,  when  a  party  of  eight  people  was  per- 
ceived hastening  towards  us ;  and  a  nearer  approach  enabling  us  to 
discover  that  Makkowta  (Ruiter)  was  of  the  number,  we  halted  till 
they  came  up  with  us.  He  had  not  only,  without  much  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  Riizo  to  relinquish  his  tobacco  journey,  and  come 
directly  to  us,  but  our  good  fortune  had  so  arranged  it,  t^t  Uiere 
happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  at  that  place,  the  captain,  or  chief, 
of  a  large  kraal  which  lay  exactly  in  the  direction  of  our  course. 
This  man,  being  about  to  return  home,  had  himself  proposed  to  join 
our  party,  and  was  now,  with  that  intent,  accompanied  by  three  of 
his  men,  and  three  women,  one  of  whom  was  his  wife. 

I  immediately  fulfilled  the  promise  of  tobacco  which  Makhowta 
had  in  my  name  made  to  Riizo  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  present 
of  an  equal  quantity  to  the  capttun,  and  to  each  of  his  party.     This 
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act  of  generontj  at  once  established  me  in  their  good  opinion,  and 
Ktudn^  for  that  was  the  chief's  name,  to  express  his  gratitude,  pledged 
himself  for  my  safety  while  I  remained  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
and  for  a  iriendly  reception  at  hts  village. 

We  then  rode  forward ;  our  Bushman  friends  following  on  footj 
and  evidently  as  happy  at  having  gained  my  friendship,  as  I  was  at 
securing  theirs.  Guided  only  by  my  compass,  as  the  day  was  dark 
and  cloudy,  we  continued  for  nearly  three  hours  travelling  over  a 
plain  having  no  visible  termination,  nor  any  eminence  to  break  its 
perfect  uniformity.  Its  soil  differed  totally  from  that  of  the  plun 
which  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning :  the  sur&ce  was  of  a  harder 
nature,  and  in  some  places  it  was  strewed  with  pebbles }  but  scarcely 
any  graasj  and  not  a  bush  or  shrub  higher  than  half  a  foot,  was  any 
where  to  be  seen. 

A  herd  of  antelopes  *  of  the  species  known  among  the  boors 
by  the  misapplied  name  of  Oemdiok  f  was  observed  at  a  distance, 
but  on  account  of  the  openness  of  the  country,  it  was  useless  for  us 
to  pursue  them,  as  we  could  never  have  approached  within  musket 
shot 

It  rained  incessantly  the  whole  aflemoon  ;  but  towards  sunset 
the  weather  began  to  clear  up ;  and,  as  all  were  most  uncom- 
fi»tably  wet,  we  resolved  to  unpack  at  the  first  spot  which  offered 
any  shelter  for  the  night,  wid  the  means  of  making  a  fire  to  dry  our 
dothes.  But  no  such  place  presenting  itself,  we  were  at  lost  content 
to  take  up  a  station  amongst  a  few  stunted  Driedoomg%  (Threethorns) 
the  largest  of  which  was  not  higher  than  three  feet.  Here,  exposed 
upon  the  bare  open  plain,  we  passed  the  night 


*  JbUilope  Oryx. 

-)-  The  name  of  Getrubok  belongs  properly  to  the  Atdilope  nqiicapra  of  Europe,  the 
CftdfKou  of  the  Alps.  By  the  same  misuse  of  names,  the  Kanna  of  the  Cq>e  Colony  is 
called  Eiaad,  which  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Cerois  Akes  or  Eik.  So  also  is  the  name 
of  s  common  Eunq)ean  animal,  the  Seebok  or  Roebuck,  ^plied  to  two  animak  of  another 
genus,  and  which  are  foimd  only  in  Southern  Africa. 

%  HhiffKum  trichatomum  i  described  in  the  1st  volume,  at  page  S99. 
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Only  one  of  the  Btuhinen  bad  kept  up  with  us ;  all  the  rest 
having  parted  company  during  the  rain.  Aa  soon .  as  we  h^ted,  his 
chief  care  was  to  make  a  call  to  his  compantons,  to  inform  them 
where  we  were ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  continued  for  some  time  at 
intervals  to  blow  his  jnpe.  This  was  nothing  more  than  the  tUna^  or 
shin-bone,  of  one  of  the  smaller  antelopes,  into  which  he  blew  at  one 
end,  in  the  manner  of  a  *  Pan's  reed.*  It  produced  an  exceedingly 
sharp  and  shrill  sound,  which  might  easily,  in  so  open  a  plain,  have 
been  heard  at  a  great  distance.  To  this  noise  we  added  a  shout  from 
our  whole  party  at  once. 

But  these  signals  were  not  answered,  nor  did  any  of  the  Bush- 
men join  us  that  night ;  having  either  missed  our  track  in  the  rain, 
or  preferred  remaining  under  shelter  during  the  heavy  showers.  As 
two  of  the  women  were  loaded,  each  with  an  infant  at  her  back,  I 
could  not  but  feel  compassion  for  them,  exposed  all  night,  perhaps 
without  dielter,  food,  or  fire.  I  was,  however,  wrong  in  measuring 
their  sufferings  by  the  standard  of  European  hardships :  they  are 
accustomed,  from  their  birth,  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  and  have  been 
gradually  inured  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  They  feel, 
possibly,  ranch  less  of  these  hardships  than  we  may  suppose  \  because 
they  are  never  made  sensible  of  them  by  the  contrast  of  luxuries  en- 
joyed at  other  times.  But  to  a  European,  the  case  is  widely  different ; 
and  some  powerful  feelings  of  the  mind  are  required  for  supporting 
the  body  through  all  the  inconveniences  and  privations  of  savage  life. 

The  rain  had  ceased  ;  but  lightning  at  a  distance  in  every  quarter, 
made  us  to  look  around  for  materials  to  form  some  shelter  from  Uie 
gathering  storm ;  but  nothing  could  be  found  suitable  to  this  purpose, 
and  the  threethoms,  being  scantily  furnished  with  leaves,  were  not 
better  than  dead  sticks.  Our  cattle  supped  sufficient  water  from  the 
puddles,  but  we  ourselves  remained  without  any  till  the  morning. 

Philip  and  Nieuwveld  were  sent  to  explore  a  narrow  beaten 
track  which  had  been  made  by  the  wild  animals.  From  the  long- 
trodden  appearance  of  this  path,  we  knew  that  it  would  conduct  us 
ultimately  to  waier,  but  in  Uie  dusk  of  the  evening,  they  were  unable 
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to  discoTer  the  right  direction,  and  unfortunately  took  that  which 
carried  them  farther  from  it;  for,  in  the  morning,  it  was  found  close 
at  hand  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  this  wet  and  cheerless  state,  and  to  console  them  for  the  dis- 
appointment, the  Hottentots  begged  that  the  remainder  of  the  brandy 
might  now  be  distributed;  and,  heedless  of  the  prospect  of  being 
more  in  want  of  it  than  at  present,  seemed  glad  at  any  excuse  for 
asking  for  it. 

We  spread  our  skins  and  bedding  upon  the  wet  ground ;  and,  if 
WcaUrouw  felt  the  advantage  of  being  my  favorite,  I  now  reaped  the 
benefit  of  being  his ;  for  he  slept  so  close  to  my  feet  that  I  passed 
the  night  without  the  least  inconvenience  from  cold,  although  my 
blankets  were  covered  with  a  heavy  dew. 

Under  my  saddle,  which  at  niglit  was  always  used  as  a  pillow,  I 
found  in  the  morning  that  two  lizards,  induced  also  by  the  warmth, 
had  taken  their  lodging.  Harmless  as  I  judged  them  to  be,  and  little 
as  these  creatures  excited  any  apprehension,  they  could  not  but  re- 
mind me  that  I  was  now  exposed  to  the  risk  of  sometimes  having 
more  dangerous  bedfellows  —  snakes  and  scorpions. 

9,nd.  At  sunrise  we  were  joined  by  KatUti  and  his  companions. 
This  man  seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  forty ;  sedate,  and  rather 
reserved  in  his  manners :  but  his  wife  could  not  have  been  more  than 
fifteen,  and  among  Bushwomen  mi^t  certainly  pass  as  pretty.  Her 
height  was  less  than  five  feet,  and  her  figure  proportionally  deli- 
cate. Her  face  was  plump  and  oval ;  and,  owing  to  her  youth,  had 
not  yet  begun  to  exhibit  that  peculiar  Hottentot  feature ;  the  narrow 
pointed  chin.  Her  eyes  were  remarkable  for  being  bright  and  open  ; 
a  beauty  which  is  never  retained  beyond  the  days  of  youth ;  as  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  winds,  and  the  glare  of  light  in  a  dry  open 
country,  soon  induce  the  h^it  of  always  keeping  their  eyelids  half- 
closed.  She  wore  a  leathern  cap  ornamented  with  beads,  in  the 
manner  represented  by  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter*. 


*  The  figures  there,  of  too  young  vxmten  of  the  Cisgariepine  txibe  of  Bushfoen^  are 
intended  fi>r  ^ving  a  general  idea  of  their  dress  and  appearance. 
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and  was  riot  without  some  personal  vanity«  as  may  be  concluded  from 
her  wearing  a  great  number  of  leathern  bracelets,  and  a  pair  o£  cowry 
shells  hanging  from  her  forehead,  similar  to  the  ivory  ornaments 
described  on  a  former  occasion*;  and  to  which  was  added  a  large 
copper  ring  in  each  ear.  The  bead^  which  were  displayed  upon  her 
cap,  were  arranged  not  without  some  taste,  and  with  great  attention 
to  regularity.  Her  child,  of  which  she  wa&  cory  carefiil  and  fond, 
seemed  to  be  at  least  eight  months  old,  and  was  never,  during  the 
whole  day,  removed  irom  her  hack.  It  was  supported  there  by  one  of 
the  hinder  aprons,  turned  up  and  tied  over  the  shoulder;  abd  in 
this  situation  die  poor  little  infant  was  suckled,  by  bringing  its  head 
forward  under  the  mother's  arm. 

At  her  back  also  she  carried  a  roll  of  skins :  these  being  spread 
on  the  ground  at  night,  served  both  for  bedding  and  for  a  protection 
from  the  dampness  of  the  earth.  To  this  load  were  added  a  sifting- 
mat,  and  three  sticks  about  five  feet  in  length,  used  either  for  assist- 
ing in  walking,  or  for  digging  up  the  wild  roots  which  she  mi^t 
happen  to  observe  on  the  way. 

These  sifiing-^mats  are  about  three  feet  long  and  two  broad,  ex- 
tended by  a  stick  tied  along  each  side,  and  by  others  &stened  to  them 
transversely,  lliey  are  made  in  the-  saine  manner  as  other  mats, 
exceptiiyg  that  the  rushes  arc  not  so  dose  together.  When  a  spot  of 
ground  is  met  with,  where  abundance  of  little  roots  are  to  be  foundf, 
the  earth  is  broken  up-  and  cMeSuAly  sifted  with  these  mats ;  by  which 


lie  figure  on  the  right  hand  is  r^resented  with  a  leathern  kaross  wr^iped  close 
ahont  her,  m  it  is  usually  held  in  cold  weatfaca*.  The  cap  is  also  of  leather,  and  onuh 
mented  with  beads,  as  here  described.  In  her  ear  are  two  small  copper  ornaments  c^ 
Bichuana  manu&ctnre,  better  represented  in  the  37th  vignette,  and  more  pardcularlj 
expluned  in  that  place. 

llie  figure,  on  the.  left  is  clothed  in  a  sheep-skin  kaross ;  and  wears  a  copper  ring  in 
eaxiii  ear,  two  cowry  shells  pendent  from  a  lock  of  hair  on  her  tbrehead,  and  a  row  of 
buttons  surrounding  the  head  and  fixed  also  to  the  hair.  Ilie  crown  of  the  head  it 
■hayed  bare;  this  being  considered  a  very  becoming  fashion  for  girls  and  young  w<mien. 

•  Vol.  I.  page  41*. 

f  The  roots  of  C^/pena  tuitatm,  caUed  Botekman's  tiyerUfet,  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  4It.)  are 
those  which  are  most  plenti&l  in  this  part  of  the  countrj'. 
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etAitrivance  a  quantity  of  such  small  roots  are  collected  in  a  much 
shorter  tine  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  digging  them  up  singly 
vnih  thrf  stick.  ... 

Just  Bs^  we  were  banning  to  pack  up  our  baggage,,  we  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  sound  from  a  distance,  which  all  of  us  believed, 
or  rather  &n£ied,  to  be  the  report  of  a  musket.  Thinking  it  might 
possibly  be  a  signal  from  some  one  sent  after  us.  by  captain  Berends, 
we  fired  a  gun  in  answer ;  but  as  no  reply  was  made,  I  sent  off 
Speelmauj  Daniel,  and  Hendrikin  that  direction  to  reconnoitre,  and 
ascertain  if  any  person  with  fire-arms  was  on  that  side.  But  iu  less 
than  an  hour  they  returned  without  discovering  any  traces  of  strangers } 
and  we  at  last  were  satisfied  that  we  had  mistaken  the  sound.  Yet 
I  continued,  for  a  day  or  two,  a  little  uneasy  at  the  circumstance, 
until  convinced  that  it  could  only  be  a  mistake ;  since  no  stranger 
could  oome  into  the  country  of  the  Bushmen,  without  his  arrival 
being  immediately  known  to  them. 

We  had  at  this  time  advanced  much  beyond  the  farthest  point 
to  which  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots  had  ever  extended  their  hunt^ 
ings ;  and  Hans  and  Cobus,  the  most  experienced  of  our  party,  con- 
sidered that  we  were  now  on  unexplored  ground.  We  became 
therefore  the  more  watchful  and  observant  of  every  occurrence  con- 
nected with  our  safety  and  success. 

We  departed  from  Drie-doom  station  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  our  course  over  a  plain  as  level  and  boundless  as  the 
ocean,  excepting  on  the  west,  where  the  rocky  mountains  near  Mod- 
der-gat  interrupted  the  evenness  of  the  horizon ;  and  before  us, 
where  the  NappUca  mountamt  and  the  very  distant  summits  of  the 
Hyena  tnountairu,  presented  a  faint  object  on  which  the  sight  could 
rest  These  latter  are  distinguished  by  the  natives,  with  a  name  of 
correspondent  import  in  their  language,  but  which  in  our  hurry  I 
neglected  writing  down. 

X  here,  for  the  first  time,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that 

singular  phenomenon   and  optical   illusion,   of  the  appearance  of 

water,  which  has  oft^i  been  seen  in  the  deserts  of  Northern  Africa. 

It  exactly  resembled  a  distant  and  extensive  lake,  receding  from  u^ 

E   2 
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as  we  advanced  ;  and  offered  a  prospect  the  most  tempting  and  de- 
lightful, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  tantalizing,  to  a  thirsty 
traveller ;  and,  to  complete  the  illusion,  its  surface  seemed  to  play 
in  a  lively  rippling  motion.  The  day  was  warm  and  cloudless.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  very  probably,  the  vapor  and  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays,  reflected  from  a  great  ext^it  of  level  surface. 
A  similar  effect,  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  observed  even  in  England, 
on  very  hot  days :  not  asserting  that  it  ever  produces  the  appearance 
of  water ;  but  meaning  only  that  the  operation  of  the  same  cause 
may  oflen  be  witnessed,  by  looking  obliquely  along  any  heated  and 
extensive  surface.  In  the  present  example  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
in  all  others  which  I  have  seen  in  Africa,  the  optical  lake  is  only 
visible  when  backed  by  very  distant  mountains,  whose  angle  of  alti- 
tude is  not  greater  than  ten  or  fifleen  minutes  of  a  degree  ;  that  is, 
just  appearing  above  the  horizon :  for,  as  the  traveller  advances, 
and  these  mountains  appear  higher,  the  lake  always  vanishes.  Con- 
sequently, it  divides  itself  into  separate  lakes  or  ponds,  as  soon  as  the 
spectator's  nearer  approach  occasions  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
range,  or  the  loflier  peaks,  to  rise  above  that  angle;  a  fact  which  I 
have  invariably  noticed  in  such  circumstances. 

As  if  in  compensation  for  this  tantalizing  illusion,  we  soon 
afterwards  came  to  a  large  pool  of  real  water,  and  had  cause  for  re- 
joicing when  we  found  it  perfectly  fresh.  The  newly-discovered 
river,  which  we  had  hitherto  wronged  by  the  name  of  the  "  Brackish 
river,"  seemed  as  if  kindly  resolved  to  keep  us  company  and  lend  us 
its  friendly  assistance  during  this  journey ;  for  it  held  the  same 
general  course,  which,  according  to  my  calculation,  we  ought  to 
take  towards  the  Colony ;  although  In  its  meanderings  it  oAi^i 
quitted  us,  and  as  often  crossed  our  track.  From  this  spot,  which  is 
marked  on  the  map  with  the  name  of  Fr&^water  HaUy  the  river  in 
every  part  upwards  aflS^rds  abundance  of  wholesome  water ;  and  its 
pools,  which  occur  at  very  short  intervals,  are  in  many  places  nearly 
confluent 

ReedSi  exactly  resembling  the  common  reeds  of  the  English 
rivers,   almost  every  where  mark  its  course.      These  are  a  sure 
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indication  of  fresh  water,  and,  if  attended  to,  will  often  be  of  service 
in  pointing  out  a  spring  at  a  distance,  which  mig^t  otherwise  be 
passed  unnoticed.  In  cases  where  a  traveller  may  be  in  want  of 
water  while  traversing  the  arid  regions  in  the  interior  of  Southern 
Africa,  he  may  som^mes  be  relieved  from  his  distress  by  ascending 
tbe  nearest  eminence*  and  thence  carefully  examining  the  country 
with  his  telescope ;  when  he  may  chance  fortunately  to  discover 
some  clump  of  reeds,  to  which  he  may  direct  his  steps,  with  the 
greatest  probability  of  finding  sufficient  for  quenching  his  thirst 
Some  species  of  trees,  easily  distinguishable  from  afar,  are  also  pecu- 
liar to  moist  situations  *,  and  are  therefore  equally  useful  as  guides 
to  a  spring  or  rivulet.  These  facts  are  well  worth  an  African 
traveller's  attention ;  and  a  little  observation  will  bring  to  his  know- 
ledge many  others  of  the  same  kind. 

We  immediately  unpacked  the  oxen,  and  turned  them  loose  to 
graze  in  some  meadows  of  excellent  grass.  After  making  our  break- 
fast from  the  ostrich-^gs,  my  men  found  employment  enough  in 
drying  our  clothes  and  baggage,  which  were  thoroughly  soaked  with 
yesterday's  rain.  Philip  entered  upon  his  new  office  of  "  washer- 
woman," nor  was  Speelman^  or  Uncle  Hans,  or  Old  Cobus,  at  all 
surpassed  by  him  in  versatility  of  talents :  and  I  believe  that,  had 
there  been  amongst  them  a  missionary  of  a  certain  class,  it  would  not 
have  hurt  his  conscience  to  assert  that  we  carried  on  **  eighteen  dif- 
ferent trades." 

We  were  visited  by  two  natives,  whose  kraal,  they  said,  was  at 
some  distance  eastward  ;  and  who  being  out  in  search  of  wild  roots, 
happened  to  observe  our  track,  and  had  discovered  us  by  following 
it.  One  of  them  wore  on  the  side  of  his  head,  as  an  ornament,  and 
tied  close  to  the  hair,  a  circular  plate  of  shining  brass  three  inches 
indiam  eter.  The  other  carried,  what  my  Hottentots  called  a  graaf- 
riak  (a  digging-stick),  to  which  there  was  affixed  a  heavy  stone  to 
increase  its  force  in  pecking  up  bulbous  roots.     The  stone,  which  was 


*  Snch  as  the  Ksrree-wood  (jRAui  viminale),  the  Buffitlo-thom  (Zim^ha  bubalinus), 
the  Willow  {Sidis  Gari^ina)  and  the  Karro-thom  {Acacia  CapensU). 
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five  inches  ih  diameter,  had  been  cut  or  ground,  very  regularly  to 
a  round  form,  and  perforated  with  a  hole  luge  mough  to  receive 
the  stick  and  a  wedge  by  which  it  was  6xed  in  its  place.  ^  A  figure 
<^  the  "  di^ng-stick"  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  chapter^ 

These  two  men,  seeing  that  others  of  their  countrymen  were 
in  our  company,  approached  us  without  fear,  and  were  in  all  respects 
friendly.  We  rejoiced  at  these  symptoms  of  confidence,  and  I  was 
mindful  to  profit  by  every  opportunity  of  confirmiug  them,  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  report  favorably  of  us  at  their  return  to  their 
homes.  I  gave  them  food,  o^  which  they  seemed  to  be  much  in 
need ;  and  gratified  them  not  less  by  a  present  of  a  small  quantity  of 
dakka. 

But  I  found  it  not  so  easy  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  ehUdreftf 
as  of  their  parents  ;  for,  wishing  by  caresses  to  please  one  of  them, 
I  offered  it  a  biscuit,  but  looking  for  an  instant  in  my  &ce,  it 
turned  away  in  fright  and  cried  most  sadly  ;  nor  could  the  mother, 
who  seemed  much  pleased  by  my  taking  notice  of  her  child,  overcome 
the  poor  little  infant's  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  white-man  ;  a  terror  of 
which  we  may  sometimes  behold  the  counterpart  with  English 
children  when  they  are  caressed  by  a  black.  To  me  these  infants 
were  interesting,  from  their  small  and  delicate  make,  and  their  in- 
nocent playfulness.  Even  their  crying  was  not  disgusting,  because 
it  had  not  the  tone  of  petulance  or  vulgarity :  but  this  may  be  easily 
accounted  for ;  their  tempers  had  certainly  not  been  spoilt  by  over- 
indulgence. 

In  compassion  to  our  oxen,  horse,  and  sheep,  we  rested  six 
hours  at  Freshwater  Halt,  that  they  might  be  sufficiently  recruited 
by  the  wholesome  water  and  pasture ;  as  we  knew  not  whether  they 
would  meet  with  the  same  good  fortune  at  our  next  station. 

In  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  journey,  still  over  a  piaitt 
without  either  eminence  or  hollow,  or  any  visible  termination 
either  on  our  left  hand  or  before  us.  In  this  pathless  expanse, 
we  advanced  as  a  ship  on  the  ocean ;  and,  to  keep  my  party  from 
wandering  from  the  right  course,  I  steered  in  a  direct  line,  by  select- 
ing two  bushes  ahead  of  us,  and  keeping  them  both  in  one,  till  we 
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came  up  aearly  to'  the  firsts  and  then, in  the-saoie  manner  selectmg 
another  beyond  the  second  :  thus  continuing,  from  pou^  tQ  point  sa 
we  advanced,  taking  a  fresh  o±>iect  fulher  onwards, 

Otix  average  reUe  of  travellings  during  the  whole  of  this  journey, 
was  proved  to  be  three  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour.  Not  venturing, 
j&om  fear  of  accident,  to  take  my  sextant  on  this  expedition  to  the 
Co2<my,  I  have  had  only  the  bearings  and  estimated  distuices  to  guide 
Bae  in  laying,  down  this  part  of  my  track  on  the  map,.  But  having 
travelled  twice  over  the  same  ground,  and  taken  the  bearings  and 
di^ances,  on  my  return  as  well  as  at  this  time;  and  having,,  as  iixed 
and  determined  points  at  each  end,  the  Kloof  Village  in  the  Asbestos 
Mountains,  and  the  village  of  Graaffreynet,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Uiat  the  positions  assigned  to  my  stations  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 
And  although  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  ascertaining  our  rate  of 
travelling,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  my  waggon,  as  already 
explained  * ;  yet  having  assumed  a  certain  proportional  scale  of 
hotxrs,  making  occasional  allowance  for  an  accelerated  or  a  retarded 
rate,  I  each  evening  carefully  plotted  on  paper  the  route  of  the 
Asy ;  and  this  proportional  survey  being  finally  laid  down  between 
the  true  latitudes  of  those  two.  extreme  points,  it  is  evident  that  the 
SHttiations  of  the  intermediate  places  cannot  be  very  eironeous. 

The  air^e  of  this  plain  was  composed  of  good  /oomy  sot/, 
genially  covered  with  shrubs  two  feet  hi^,  but  varied  with  frequent 
extensive  patches  of  grass,  and  sometitoes  with  bushes  of  Lyetum 
w£iich:  were  of  a  greater  height  thui  any  of  the  other  shrubs. 
Plants  of  that  singular  genus  Stapdia  were  here  and  there  observed; 
particularly  one  with,  large  flowers  of  a  blacklsh-ied  color,  and 
another  with  yellow  flowers  growing  in  lateral  umbels.  Hares  were 
seen  during.  thiaxlay*s  ride ;  and  many  qiuikka»vreTe  perceived  grazing 
at  a  distance. 

At  sunset  we  ended  the  day's  journey,  and  took  up  our  station 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  we  here  found  almost  hidden  by 


'  In  the  first  volume  at  p^;es  889  uul  890. 
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grass  of  the  most  luxuriant  color  and  growth,  and  which  meandered 
through  extensive  meadows  of  excellent  soil.  This  spot  is  marked 
by  the  name  of  Grass  Station ;  and  hence  upwards,  the  pools  of  the 
river  follow  each  other  so  closely  that  a  few  showers  would  soon 
render  them  confluent. 

We  did  not  discover  any  fish  in  these  waters  j  but  observed  a 
very  pretty  and  new  gpedei  of  frog  *  o£  &  green  color,  and  marked 
by  a  longitudinal  yellow  stripe  on  its  back,  and  by  transverse  stripes 
of  brown  on  its  hind  legs.  It  was  further  distinguished  by  its  silence, 
or  at  least  by  croaking  very  seldom.  Whether  this  silence  be  only 
occasional,  or  a  constant  character  throughout  the  year,  I  could, 
as  a  traveller,  have  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  we  made  a  fire  and  discharged  a 
musket  as  a  guide  and  signal  for  Speelman  and  the  others,  who  had 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with 
game;  and  who  were  then  out  of  sight  In  half  an  hour  they  came 
home :  they  laid  the  blame  of  their  absence  upon  the  Bushman  who 
was  with  them ;  who,  on  the  way,  happening  to  observe  a  lizard^ 
pursued  it  with  great  eagerness,  and  having  caught  it,  begged  them 
to  halt  while  he  made  a  fire.  This  was  soon  done,  and  almost 
as  soon  was  the  lizard  roasted :  then  cutting  open  the  body,  which 
he  knew  contained  a  number  of  eggs,  he  greedily  devoured  them 
in  a  manner  wliich  shewed  that  they  were  considered  a  dainty 
morsel.  Speelman,  who,  though  a  Hottentot,  had  a  more  delicate 
stomach  than  this  man,  declared  that,  as  he  stood  looking  on  with 
astonishment  and  disgust,  he  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from 
vomiting:  indeed  the  bare  recital  of  the  circumstance  seemed  to  re- 
vive all  the  nausea  which  he  had  then  felt. 

But  before  we  agree  with  Speelman,  and  pronounce  this  Bush- 
man a  monster,  let  us  lay  aside  all  the  pr^udices  of  education  and 


*  Banajaseiata,  B.  Viridis.  Parum  Tociferana.  Dorsum  &sciS  lon^tudinale  fiavj 
pictiun.  Femora  transversa  fiisco-fasciata.  Corpus  parvum  breve.  Pedes  vix  palm^. 
—  Bana  (nee  Hiflie,  nee  Bt^onUy  nee  Pip<x)  est  vera  species,  fonnd  pedum  non  ob- 
stante. 
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custom,  and  plead  his  cause.  Or,  if  we  cannot  gain  for  him  an 
acquittal  of  the  crime  of  eating  unclean  food,  let  us  at  least  examine 
whether  his  judges  be  not  themselves  equally  guilty :  unless  we  at 
once  decide  the  question  by  admitting  to  its  utmost  extent,  thia 
maxim  that,  there  should  be  no  disputing  about  tastes. 

To  all  animals,  excepting  man.  Nature  seems  to  have  pointed 
out  some  particular  dass  of  food  as  their  proper  nourishment ;  and 
when,  from  any  morbid  or  depraved  inclination  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  taking  other  substances,  we  may  with  justice  accuse  them  of 
having  an  unnatural  taste.  But  man  is  left  omnivorous :  a  fact 
which  his  history,  and  daily  observation,  sufficiently  prove  j  even 
without  the  testimony  of  our  own  Materia  culinatia.  Throughout 
the  whole  zoological  system,  there  is  scarcely  a  class  from  which, 
either  in  one  or  other  country,  he  does  not  convert  some  or  many 
of  its  species  to  the  purpose  of  food,  and  which  in  all  instances 
afford  wholesome  nourishment.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  little  man- 
kind are  agreed  in  these  matters,  and  how  few  substances  are  eaten  uni- 
versally, or  how  few  there  are  which  are  not  rejected  by  one  nation,  or 
another :  and  so  patriotic  in  this  respect,  are  the  inhabitants  of  various, 
and  even  of  polished,  countries,  that  they,  or  at  least,  the  illiberal  part 
of  them,  entertain  a  species  of  contempt  for  those  whose  habits  or  ne- 
cewities  lead  them  to  the  use  of  aliments  different  from  their  own ;  and 
pity  their  want  of  judgment  in  not  preferring  those  things  which 
they  themselves  find  most  agreeable  to  their  own  palate.  To  enume- 
rate instances  in  substantiation  of  these  assertions,  is  unnecessary, 
because  they  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known :  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mode  of  reasoning  derivable  fi-om  them,  seems  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  too  little  practised.  To  mitigate  poor  Speelman's 
abhorrence  at  the  Bushman,  I  would  have  told  him  that  there  was  a 
nation  in  Europe  who  sometimes  ate  frogs,  and  that  many  of  my  own 
countrymen  were  excessively  fond  of  an  animal  like  an  enormous  toad, 
^d  not  only  ate  its  eggs,  but  its  whole  body ;  and  that  some  of  the  most 
luxurious  and  polished  nations  of  the  world  ate  lizards  *  also :  but 

"  The  Iguana  of  the  West  Indies  and  Soudi  America ;  where  it  is  esteemed  a  gre^t 
delicacy. 

VOL.  n.  p 
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I  feared  he  would  then  have  thought  a  European  worse  than  a 
Bushman. 

Having  hitherto  been  unable  to  procure  any  game,  Uie  diminu- 
tion of  my  little  flock  of  sheep  became  to  my  men  as  well  as  to 
myself  a  subject  of  some  anxiety ;  and  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
natives  to  our  fire-side,  increased  our  uneasiness.  Yet  resolved  on 
omitting  nothing  which  could  gain  and  secure  their  good  will,  we 
always  gave  them  a  share  of  our  provisions ;  and  when  a  sheep  was 
killed,  they  seemed  to  expect  all  the  entrails  as  their  due.  The 
pretty  young  Biahwoman  was  my  men's  favorite,  and  to  her  they 
often  gave  a  larger  portion ;  but  the  act  of  receiving  a  pot  of  blood 
with  smiles  and  evident  pleasure,  had  so  little  of  el^ance  in  it  that 
their  master  was  not  likely  to  be  one  of  her  admirers.  In  slaughter- 
ing cattle,  both  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  save  the  blood.  This 
being  set  on  the  fire,  and  kept  stirred,  soon  becomes  nearly  of  the 
consistence  of  liver,  and  is  then  eaten  as  a  dainty. 

The  Bushmen  received  a  share  oftheiatwith  equal  delight,  and 
immediately  began  to  melt  it  in  a  little  ^o<  of  their  own  manufacture, 
and  one  which,  apparently,  was  intended  only  for  that  use.  It  was 
indeed  the  rudest  piece  of  workmanship  ima^nable,  being  simply  a 
rough  bit  of  stone,  in  which  they  had  contrived  to  hollow  out  a  small 
cavity :  it,  however,  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used.  As  we  stood  at  their  fire  admiring  rather  the  rudeness, 
than  the  ingenuity,  of  it,  these  poor  beings  with  all  their  wretched- 
ness even  possessed  vanity  at  their  own  works,  and  seemed  to  smile 
at  our  ignorance,  and  to  view  our  surprise  with  feelings  of  conscious 
superiority.  The  figure  of  this  pot  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter ;  where,  opposite  to  it;  on  the  right,  is  the  representation  of 
another,  made  of  burnt  clay,  the  workmanship  of  which,  if  not 
Bachapin,  does  them  more  credit,  being  moulded  to  that  form  by 
the  hand  only. 

The  great  extent  of  the  plain  and  evenness  of  its  surface, 
admitted  my  viewing  the  const^ations  until  they  disappeared  below 
tiie  horizon.  At  this  time  the  three  well-known  gtar$  in  the  belt  of 
Orion  were  just  setting,  and  induced  a  train  of  reflections  on  the 
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impoHant  tuet  to  wHlch  the  heavenly  bodies  are  applied  in  modet^ 
times,  and  on  the  essential  service  which  they  rendered  in  former  ages 
to  the  traveller  while  crossing  the  trackless  sands  of  Northern  Africa. 
That  a  modem  traveller,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in 
which  I  was  at  this  time  placed,  might  derive  some  advantages  from 
them,  it  will  be  admitted ;  if  it  be  supposed  that  necessity  might 
require  him  to  travel  over  a  plain  by  night,  without  instruments,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  some  account  of  the  direction  of  his 
route.  For  by  noting  that  setting  star  towards  which  he  seems  to  be 
advancing,  the  bearing  of  his  track  may  readily  be  calculated,  or  after- 
wards ascertained  by  a  celestial  globe,  to  a  d^ree  of  exactness  quite 
sufficient  for  such  purpose.  And  this  method  will  be  found  more 
aocurate  in  proportion  as  the  country  is  nearer  to  the  equinoctial 
line;  but  perhaps  not  sufficiently  correct,  in  those  beyond  the 
thirtieth  or  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  Thus  the  setting  of  S  Oriontist 
or  the  nortli-westemmost  star  of  the  belt  of  Orion,  might  point 
out  to  him  the  west  more  truly  dian  the  polar  star  does  the  north. 
But  in  aid  of  these  advantages,  a  habit  of  judging  of  angular  dis- 
tances, would  be  required  whenever  the  atmosphere  should  be  too 
dense  on  the  horizon,  or  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  make  use  of  a 
star  not  directly  in  his  track.  Even  the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
travelling,  may  be  known  nearly,  if  he  Aote  what  star  sets  when  he  ' 
commences,  and  what  other  when  he  ends,  his  night's  journey.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  these  methods  can  hold  but  a  low  rank  in  the 
science  of  practical  geometry  j  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  very  pro- 
bable circumstances  in  which  they  would  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

3rd.  We  were  half^unwilllng  to  quit  these  delightful  pattures ; 
and  suffered  our  cattle  to  continue  grazing  the  whole  morning  In 
the  mean  time  our  fires  had  been  observed  from  a  great  distance  by 
a  kraal  of  natives  situated .  on  a  low  hill  nearly  nine  miles  farther 
onwards,  and  in  sight  from  our  station.  They  came  immediately  to 
see  who  we  were ;  and,  after  cautiously  reconnoitring,  and  perceiving 
that  we  were  accompanied  by  some  natives  who  were  personally  known 
to  them,  they  advanced  towards  us  with  friendly  salutations,  and  with- 
out hesitation  joined  our  party.    There  were  about  eight  or  ten  of 
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them,  the  greater  part  being  women.  To  all  I  gave  a  piece  of 
tobacco,  which  was  received  with  great  joy.  On  this,  the  m^i 
forming  one  party  and  the  women  another,  they  proceeded  instantly 
to  light  their  pipes;  and  sat  talking  and  smoking  with  the  highest 
glee  and  enjoyment  But  in  spirits,  the  women  excelled  their  com- 
panions, and  chatted  with  each  other  in  a  style  of  volubility  which 
I  had  not  supposed  the  Bushman  language,  with  all  the  impediments 
of  its  numerous  claps,  susceptible  of.  They  invited  us  to  hunt  a 
rhinoceros  which  had  lately  been  observed  browsing  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  kraal. 

So  much  confidence  and  goodwill,  shown  us  by  a  people  whom 
the  Klaarwater  missionaries  had  represented  as  the  most  ferocious  of 
savages,  warmed  my  heart  with  equally  kind  feelings  towards  them, 
and  dispelled  from  my  own  mind  every  sensation  of  fear,  however 
firmly  I  had  resolved  that  no  favorable  appearances  should  ever 
lull  our  vigilance  to  sleep,  or  tempt  us  to  think  that  precaution 
might  ever  be  dispensed  with.  But  most  of  my  own  Hottentots 
betrayed  their  timidity ;  and  both  by  their  looks  and  conversation, 
declared  their  uneasiness  at  seeing  so  many  visitors  coming  around 
them  ;  although  their  number^  including  the  women,  amounted  only 
to  fourteen. 

As  soon  as  the  heat  of  noon  had  passed,  we  lef):  the  verdant 
meadows  of  Grass  Station,  and  rode  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a 
south-easterly  course  over  plains,  in  a  right  line  towards  JVater- 
point,  the  eastern  point  of  the  Hyena  Mountains,  where  we  had  been 
informed  that  we  should  find  the  kraal  of  our  Bushman  firiend  Kaabi. 
Ihe  natives  give  it  a  name  importing  "  Water-point,"  on  account  of 
the  river  taking  its  course  round  it.  At  the  western  end  of  this 
range,  two  table-mountains  form  a  remarkable  feature. 

When  we  had  travelled  nearly  eight  miles,  we  ascended  a  low 
hill  on  which  we  were  glad  at  finding  a  smSll  pool  of  water,  and 
though  it  was  quite  muddy,  halted  that  all  the  party  might  drink ; 
for  the  weather  bad  become  so  excessively  hot,  that  it  felt  almost  at 
though  the  sun  were  pouring  down  liquid  fire  upon  us. 

I  had  suffered  myself  to  be  guided  over  this  hill  by  our  last 
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visitors,  because  they  were  desirous  of  conducting  me  to  their  kraal, 
as  a  mark  of  fri^idship :  which  it  certainly  was,  if  we  consider  with 
what  jealous  care  this  nation  always  conceal  from  the  colonists  the 
place  of  their  abode.  They  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
where,  situated  between  heaps  or  hillocks  of  large  stones,  and  un- 
sheltered by  either  tree  or  bush,  we  found  half  a  dozen  wretched 
weather-worn  huts,  having  only  one-third  of  the  circumference 
enclosed,  and  utterly  incapable  of  protecting  their  inhabitants  from 
the  inclemency  of  wind  or  rain.  But  at  this  kraal  not  one  individual 
had  been  lefl  at  home ;  want  had  driven  every  one  abroad  to  dig  up 
bis  daily  food  in  the  plain.  Within  these  huts  there  was  no  property 
of  any  kind,  except  in  one  or  two,  a  dirty  furless  skin,  or  the  shell  of 
an  ostrich-egg.  Never  before  had  I  beheld,  or  even  imagined,  so 
melancholy,  so  complete,  a  picture  of  poverty. 

**  Here;^  said  they,  as  they  pointed  to  the  huts,  "  thu  is  our 
home."  —  And  having  paused  a  few  moments,  they  seated  their  thin 
emaciated  bodies  on  the  ground,  and  looked  up  to  me  with  such 
speaking  expression  of  humility  and  want,  that  I  felt  a  tear,  which 
could  not  be. suppressed,  trickling  down  my  cheek.  Abstracted  from 
every  other  thought,  my  whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  what  was  before  me.  Well !  I  involuntarily  exclaimed 
to  myself,  and  is  this  the  home  of  human  beings  !  Have  /  been  sleep- 
ing on  the  bed  of  ease,  and  pampered  with  a  thousand  useless 
luxuries,  while  my  fellow-creatures  have  heen  wandering  the  burning 
plains  from  day  to  day,  and  have  returned  at  last  to  their  wretched 
huts  to  pass  the  painful  night  in  hunger,  and  unsheltered  from  the 
storm  !  Yes,  unfavoured  savages,  unpitied  and  despised  as  ye  are  by  the 
thoughtless  and  unfeeling,  ye  still  are  men,  and  feel  the  pains  of  want, 
the  misery  of  .care  j  untutored  as  ye  are,  ye  still  are  not  too  ignorant 
U>  know  that  injustice  and  oppression  confirm  no  right,  and  that  God 
has  given  liberty  equidly  to  all ;  rude  and  uncivilized  as  ye  are,  ye  still 
are  not  insensible  to  the  ilictate  of  conscience,  that  kindnesses  should 
be  remembered  with  a  grateful  heart  Unblest  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  ye  seem  but  to  share  these  plains  with  beasts  of  prey, 
imd  but  to  stand  the  next  degree  above  them :  yet  do  ye  breathe  the 
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breath  of  eternal  life ;  some  rays  of  reason  faintly  lij^t  your  path ; 
ye  hold,  in  common  with  the  head  that  wears  the  diadem,  a  lamp 
which  death  can  not  extinguish,  a  soul  which,  though  it  would,  can 
never  die.  Your  Creator  and  your  Judge  will  pass  unheeded  all  our 
arrogant  pretensions,  and  will,  without  respect  to  persons  or  to 
nations,  reward  alone  the  good  and  virtuous,  though  His  merc^  may 
forgive  the  guilty. 

These  reflections  moved  rapidly  through  my  mind.  I  lost  no 
time,  but  desired  my  people  to  give  these  poor  creatures  some  meat. 
The  Hottentots  represented  to  me  the  uncertainty  of  our  own  re- 
sources, and  that  our  present  stock  of  provisions  was  already  so  much 
reduced,  that  prudently  nothing  could  be  spared.  But  feelings  of 
humanity  and  commiseration  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  quit 
this  spot  without  affi>rding  some  relief  to  their  necessities;  and  I 
ordered  a  large  quantity  to  be  cut  off,  and  given  to  them.  Their 
starving  appearance  pleaded  so  powerfully,  and  spoke  the  truth  so 
plainly,  that  I  could  not  but  be  convinced  that  these  miserable  desti- 
tute savages  had  seldom  tasted  animal  food ;  and  had  often  passed 
the  day  without  having  been  able  to  procure  any  sustenance  whatever. 

I  still  in  imagination  see  the  happy  air  of  these  poor  simple 
creatures,  and  the  joy  and  thankfulness  which  lighted  up  their  meagre 
countenances,  when  they  received  this  supply.  Their  grateful  voices, 
raised  with  one  accord  to  express  their  feelings,  still  sound  in  my 
ear ;  and  though  their  words  were  unintelligible,  their  looks  bespoke 
their  meaning  and  conveyed  to  the  heart  sensations  the  most 
delightful,  and  repaid  a  thousand  times  the  trifling  sacrifice  we  made. 

I  felt  unwilling  to  quit  this  little  community,  and  wished,  by  being 
present,  to  participate  in  the  happiness  which  I  had  occasioned.  The 
inhabitants  had  by  this  time  all  assembled,  and  I  still  lingered  with 
them,  standing  by  my  horse  and  closely  surrounded  by  the  happy 
group,  who  pressed  towards  me  to  behold  him  whom  they  thou^t 
their  benefactor.  I  felt  ashamed  at  receiving  so'  much  thankfulness 
for  doing  so  little ;  and  had  we  remained  much  longer,  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  resist  my  desire  of  giving  them  all  we  had  left. 
Their  feast  would  not  have  been  complete  Mrithout  the  luxury  of 
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smoking ;  and  I-  distributed  to  every  one  a  portion  of  tdbacco  and 
hemp-leaves,  that  the  measure  of  their  day's  happiness  might  be  fiill. 
To  this  I  added  a  promise  of  more^  if  they  would  meet  me  on  my 
return  from  the  Colony,  where  I  expected  to  get  a  supply  which 
would  then  liable  me  to  give  more  liberally  than  at  this  time. 

The  women,  though  not  more  grateful  than  the  men,  expressed 
their  feelings  in  a  more  animated  manner,  and  seemed  to  view  me, 
not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  one  of  their  own  kraal,  as  a  member  of  their 
own  family.  The  children  too,  seemed  rather  to  believe  it  was  some 
long-absent  relation  returned  home  again ;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
universal  joy  which  they  beheld  in  their  parents,  they  wished  to 
approach  me  and  touch  my  horse.  I  took  one  from  the  arms  of  a 
woman  who  was  standing  nearest  to  me,  and  placed  it  on  my  saddle } 
but  the  little  thing,  half-pleased  and  half-afraid,  could  only  be  kept  in 
so  strange  a  situation  by  the  encouragements  of  its  mother,  who 
t^peared  delighted  at  my  taking  so  much  notice  of  her  child.  The 
longer  I  stopped  amongst  them,  the  more  these  people  treated  me 
like  a  friend  whom  they  had  known  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Amidst  the  crowd  was  a  young  woman  of  very  engaging  appear- 
ance, who  attracted  my  notice  by  the  solicitude  she  felt  for  ?ier  child. 
I  perceived  the  cause  of  her  care ;  and  inquired  by  signs,  what  had 
occasioned  so  large  a  wound  upon  the  infant's  leg.  To  this  she 
instantly  replied,  also  by  signs,  in  a  manner  so  intelligible,  that  the 
dullest  apprehension  could  not  have  &iled  to  understand  that  the 
child,  while  playing  by  the  fire  in  the  absence  of  its  mother,  had 
burnt  itself.  Not  trusting  to  signs  as  a  mode  of  conveying  medical 
advice,  I  employed  one  of  my  Hottentots  to  interpret  to  her  the 
manner  in  which  she  should  treat  the  wound.  As  none  but  the 
simplest  remedies  would  suit  a  people  like  this,  I  was  careful  to 
recommend  only  such  as  were  within  their  reach ;  and  principally 
insisted  on  her  washing  off  all  the  dirt  and  red  ochre,  which  probably 
bad  be^i  the  diief  cause  of  its  remaining  so  long  unhealed.  She 
received  my  advice  with  the  wannest  gratitude ;  and  when  I  assured 
her  that,  by  attending  to  my  instructions,  her  child  would  soon  be 
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enabled  to  walk  again,  I  saw  a  tear  of  joy  and  thankfulness  moisten-< 
ing  her  imxious  eye. 

While  1  was  thiis  engaged,  some  of  my  men  had  been  busily 
trafficking  with  the  natives,  and  had  been  taking  advantage  of  their 
simplicity,  by  purchasing  their  clothes  from  off  their  backs ;  and  at 
so  low  a  rate,  that  in  this,  my  people  showed  themselves  to  have 
neither  conscience  nor  feeling.  So  thoughtlessly  fond  of  smoking, 
were  these  Bushmen,  that  one  old  man  took  off  from  his  shoulders  a 
beautiful  leopard-skin,  and  bartered  it  to  Hendrik  for  less  than  two 
ounces  of  tobacco  ;  and  Ruiter  got  from  another  poor  creature's  back, 
a  fine  skin  of  a  Iion*s  whelp  for  which  the  Bushman  foolishly  thought 
an  ounce  of  Dakka-leaves  to  be  an  equivalent. 

When  I  discovered  these  transactions,  I  felt  highly  irritated  at 
the  ungenerous  advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  the  folly  of  these 
savages,  not  because  favourable  bargains  bad  been  made,  but  because 
they  were  so  very  far  below  the  current  rate  of  bartering  on  this  side 
of  the  Gariep,  that  they  bordered  closely  upon  fraudulence.  I  d&* 
clared  that  such  conduct  displeased  me,  and  that  I  would  not  coun- 
tenance their  unfairness ;  that  I  objected,  not  to  their  acquiring  the 
skins  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  to  their  getting  them  for  nothing.  While 
/  was  relieving  their  poverty,  Mey  were  stripping  them  naked  and 
giving  nothing  substantial  in  return.  I  reprimanded  Ruiter  for  hia 
unconscionable  dealings,  and  immediately  gave  the  Bushman  as  much 
tobacco  as  I  thought  to  be  a  fair  payment. 

Though  all  these  remarks  were  made  in  the  t>utch  language,  the 
kraal,  who  attended  to  every  thing  which  I  did,  clearly  comprehended 
the  tenor  of  what  was  said,  and  well  understood,  though  ignorant  of 
our  words,  the  reason  of  my  giving  him  more  tobacco.  They  watched 
this  latter  proceeding;  and  then,  as  if  to  testify  applause,  turned 
their  countenances  towards  me,  that  I  might  behold  their  satisfaction. 

As  I  rode  away  from  their  dwellings,  which  I  have  distinguished 
by  the  too-appropriate  name  of  Poverty  Kraals  a  general  salutation 
was  given  by  the  whole  assembly ;  and  in  a  tone  so  mild  and 
expressive  of  so  much  gratitude^  that  a  man  must  have  no  heart  at 
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aU,  who  could  witness  a  scene  like  this,  unmoved.  I  confess  that  to 
my  ear  the  sound  was  grateful  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  while  I 
turned  my  h^id  to  view  them  for'the  last  time,  the  pleasure  which 
beamed  in  their  happy  countenances,  communicated  itself  to  my  own 
feelings,  in  a  manner  the  most  affecting  and  indelible. 

We  continued  our  journey  across  the  mountain,  and  descended 
to  ah  extensive  plain  covered  with  threethom  shrubs,  and  abound- 
mg  in  pitfalls  for  cubing  wild  animals.  Eastward,  a  pointed  and 
very  distant  mountain  was  seen,  which  probably  was  only  rendered 
visible  by  the  effect  of  a  temporary  and  extraordinary  refraction 
in  the  atmosphere.  After  travelling  about  eight  miles  over  the 
plain,  we  again  fell  in  with  the  river,  and  as  the  evening  was  fast 
approaching,  we  halted  for  the  night  at  a  spot  on  its  banks,  where 
we  were  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  fields  of  grass. 

4tk.  A  number  of  very  small  finches,  [Loxta  Jdrild)  frequented 
the  bushes  at  this  place,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance, to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Atiriid  Station.  This  little 
bird  is  not  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa ;  it  is  very  common  at  St 
Hel^ia,  and  is  said  to  be  equally  so  at  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  in  the  tropical  countries  of  Africa,  and  in  India.  It  is 
known  to  the  Dutch  colonists  by  the  appellation  of  Roode-bekfe 
(Red-beak). 

From  this  station  the  bearing  of  the  most  western  of  the  two 
table  mountains  forming  part  of  the  Hyena  mountains,  was  S.  20  W., 
by  the  compass.  Here  were  lying  the  bones  of  a  rhinocerosy  which,  as 
our  Btuihmen  informed  me,  bad  been  shot  by  one  of  their  coiintrymen, 
who  by  some  means  had  come  into  possession  of  a  gun,  and  had 
learnt  the  use  of  it;  but  who  was  himself  afterwards  shot  by  the 
Boors,  for  sheep-stealing. 

At  a  few  miles  beyond  Astrild  Station,  we  passed  through  an 
opening  formed  by  an  insulated  round  hill  on  one  side  and  by  the 
end  of  a  rocky  ridge  on  the  other,  and  entered  upon  a  plain  which  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  verdant  corn-field,  than  of  a  wild  unculti- 
vated country.  The  soil  was  clayey,  and  the  lumiriarU  herbage  suffi- 
ciently proved  its  fertility;  while  the  river,  well  supplied  with  water 
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and  traversing  tihe  plain  in  a  widely  meandering  course*  seemed  to 
offer  all  that  agriculture  could  require,  and  to  tempt  a  more  laborious 
race  of  men  than  its  present  inhabitants,  to  bring  it  under  cultivation. 

The  river  many  times  crossed  our  path,  and  quitted  us  only 
when  we  ascended  to  an  elevated  stony  level.  Here  we  saw,  with 
much  pleasure,  several  herds  of  itamuu  (or  elands)  uid  quakkas  grazing 
at  a  distance  and  appearing  not  much  to  heed  the  prraence  of  our 
party.  We  halted;  and  Philip,  mounting  the  .horse,  immediately 
pursued  them  ;  but  he  could  not  overtake  any  till  he  had  riddoi 
above  two  miles,  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  down  a  large 
kanna,  which  he  had  singled  out  and  continued  to  follow,  rill  he 
had  £kirly  hunted  it  down. 

The  chase  having  led  him  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  turned 
back  as  soon  as  tiie  Bushmen  brought  us  information  of  his  success ; 
and,  &lling  in  with  the  river  at  about  half-way  to  where  the  animal 
lay,  we  again  unpacked  on  its  banks,  about  an  hour  before  sunset, 
at  a  spot  marked  on  the  map  by  the  name  of  Hvnter^s  Station. 

Philip,  Speelman,  and  Hendrick,  with  packH>xen,  proceeded 
on  to  the  eland,  and  were  accompanied  by  Riizo,  and  Kaabi,  and  all 
the  Bushmen  of  our  party.  But  a  heavy  shower  coming  on  before 
they  hiad  skinned  and  cut  up  the  carcase,  they  were  obliged  to  remiun 
there  till  the  next  morning. 

5th.  At  eight  o'clock  they  came  home  j  and  the  whole  of  the  Hot- 
tentots found  full  employment  all  the  forenoon,  in  cutting  the  meat 
into  slices  and  laying  them  on  the  bushes  to  dry :  in  which  operation 
we  were  fortunately  favoured  by  a  very  hot  and  drying  day. 

We  gave  Kaabi  and  his  companions  so  large  a  portion  of  our  game, 
that  finding  it  more  than  they  were  able  to  carry,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  send  off  one  of  his  people  on  the  evening  before  to  his  kraal  to 
fetch  a  pack  ox.  His  messenger  returned  with  the  ox  this  afternoon, 
and  was  accompanied  by  eight  others,  some  of  whom  were  boys. 

These  occupations  detained  us  till  a  late  hour  of  the  day ;  yet 
we  determined  on  packing  up  and  proceeding  farther,  as  the  Bush- 
men were  anxious  to  reach  their  kraal,  and  had  assured  us  that  we 
might  arrive  there  before  dark.     To  prove  to  them  our  confiden(%> 
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we  entrusted  them  with  the  office  of  driving  forward  our  dieep  and 
loaded  oxea.  And)  indeed,  our  fellow-travelJerB}  Ruzo  and  Kaain, 
evinced  a  truly  honest  and  irieDdly  inclination  towards  us ;  so  that, 
without  meaning  to  neglect  that  prudent  drcumspection  so  neces- 
sary to  a  European  travelling  in  this  country,  I  would  as  willingly 
have  committed  myself  to  them,  as  to  my  own  countrymen.  The 
former  of  these  two,  wad  naturally  of  a  more  reserved  disposition, 
but  was  always  ready  to  lend  any  of  the  Hottentots  his  assistance, 
whenever-he  thoi^ht  he  oould  be  useful ;  and  seemed  as  much  at  his 
ease  with  tiiem,  as  with  his  own  friends. 

During  this  day's  ride  we  passed  many  small  rodof  hills  of  a 
remarkable  kind,  presenting  a  character  difierent  from  all  which 
I  had  hitherto  observedi  They  were  generally  quite  bare,  especially 
on  the  top,  and  were  composed  of  huge  rounded  pieces  of  rock, 
most  frequently  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  piled  loosely  upon  each 
other,  and  apparently  without  any  earth  between  them  :  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  plate.  But  their  most  driking  character  was  the 
smooth  shining  blackness  of  their  surface,  not  unlike  that  of  iron 
polished  with  black-lead.  *  They  were  composed  of  *  primitive 
green-stone,*  probably  containing  iron,  from  which  they  derive  their 
lustre  and  color  after  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  but  within, 
on  being  broken,  they  were  found  to  possess  their  proper  greenish  or 
blueish  hue.  Rocks  of  this  species  occur  veiy  frequently  in  various 
parts  of  Southern  Africa,  but  till  now  none  had  been  seen  with  so 
glossy  a  sur&ce.  The  rocks  at  Owaal  river  f,  and  in  that  vicinity, 
were,  excepting  Uiis  particular,  not  very  different  from  these,  and 
both,  when  fitly  poised,  were  capable  of  giving  a  sound  like  that  of 
8  large  bell ;  and  both,  I  believe,  a£Beci  the  magnetic  needle.  They 
must  be  considered  as  boulder  stonett  thou^  found  on  Uie  tops 
of  the    hills;    but    beyond    this,   conjecture   can   a£ford    nothing 

*  At  a  subsequent  period  of  thege  travels,  roob  of  die  Esme  nature  and  appearance 
wMe  observed  in  abundance  along  the  course  <^  the  Nugariep  or  Black  River;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  drcimj^tance  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  which  the 
stream  bears  among  the  natives. 

f  Peacribed  in  the  first  vdume,  at  page  377. 
Q   2 
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satis&ctory,  and  the  How  and  When  will  probably  remain  for  ever 
unanswered.  All  the  smaller  hills  which  we  passed,  were  covered  with, 
or  perhaps  consisted  entirely  of,  these  stones,  or  gigantic  pebbles 
as  they  may  be  called ;  yet  the  larger  hills,  or  mountains,  consisted 
of  regular  stratified  rock ;  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  plate  re- 
ferred to.  ' 

We  passed  over  a  tract  thickly  covered  with  a  variety  of  bushes, 
the  height  of  which  was  generally  about  two  feet,  and  intermingled 
with  meaejnbn/anthema.  Such  land  is  called  Karro  ground  by  the 
Cape  farmers,  who  esteem  it  more  wholesome,  and  better  suited  to 
the  African  sheep,  than  grass-land. 

The  Hyena  mountains  terminate  on  the  east,  in  a  number  of 
low  rocky  hills ;  many  of  which  are  of  the  nature  just  described. 
Kaabi,  who  here  assumed  the  office  of  guide,  conducted  us  through 
a  wide  opening,  or  what  the  boors  would  name  &pedrt,  where  we  again 
found  our  Friendly  Rivera  (as  I  would  in  twofold  gratitude  have 
named  it,)  passing  the  same  way,  as  if  desirous  of  travelling  with 
us.  Its  channel  was  narrow  and  deep,  and  almost  hidden  in  fields 
of  luxuriant  grass.  Its  winding  course  along  the  valley,  or  rather, 
plain,  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  verdant  reeds.  The  hill 
upon  our  left  was  composed  of  those  black  shining  *■  boulder-stones/ 
above  mentioned ;  aiid  that  upon  our  right  was  rendered  still  more  re- 
markable by  an  object  which,  at  first  sight,  excited  my  greatest  sur- 
prise, as  I  viewed  it,  for  a  few  moments,  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  was 
lost  in  wondering  what  nation,  able  to  erect  such  a  monument,  had 
inhabited  these,  now  wild  and  deserted,  r^ons.  But  though  an 
Obeliskf  it  was  not  the  work  of  man :  it  was  planted  there  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  sand  atone  The  mountain,  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
exhibited  regular  strata ;  and  the  obelisk  itself,  besides  its  pedestal, 
was  formed  of  four  blocks,  piled,  as  it  seemed,  one  upon  another ; 
but  most  probably  lefl  in  that  form  and  position,  by  the  mouldering 
away  of  the  adjoining  rocks.  Yet  such  an  explanation  would  require 
that  this  monument  should  be  of  harder  stone  than  that  which  had 
surrounded  it :  a  fact  which  would  be  still  more  extraordinary.     Or, 
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could  it  be  possible  that  the  savages  had  assisted  Nature,  and  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  pulling  down  the  adjoining  stones,  on  finding 
them  already  cracked-  and  loosened  by  the  hand  of  time  ?  As  the 
setting  sun  warned  us  not  to  lose  a  moment,  I  could  not  examine  it, 
excepting  at  too  great  a  distance ;  but  while  the  rest  continued  their 
route,  I  stopped  my  horse,  and  made  a  sketch  of  it  This  scene 
is  represented  in  Plate  1.  and  is  marked  on  the  map  by  the  name 
of  Pyramid  Pa»s,  (for  the  sake  of  euphony,  instead  of  Obelisk  Pass). 
Soon  after  leaving  this  spot,  we  crossed  a  low  neck  between 
rocky  hills,  and  came  into  a  small  plain  covered  with  grass,  and 
enclosed  on  every  side  by  mountains.  Hirough  this  pleasant  dale 
our  river  continued  near  us ;  and,  following  it  through  an  open- 
ing at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  plain,  we  there  took  up  our 
station  on  its  banks,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  which  stood  the  kraal  of 
our  friend  Kaabi  and  of  the  Bushmen  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
the  Gariep. 


Q 
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It  being  dark  when  we  arrived  at  this  station*  I  did  not  go  to  the 
kraal  this  evening,  but  Ka^i  and  our  Bushman  fellow-travellers 
passed  the  night  at  their  own  huts,  where  they  entertained  their 
friends  with  some  account  of  us,  and  extolled  the  generosity  of  the 
white-man,  so  highly,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  came  down  the 
hill,  and  sat  round  our  fire  till  nearly  ten  o'clock.  These  strangers 
had  been  much  prepossessed  in  our  favor  by  what  they  had  heard, 
and  behaved  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  good-will,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  let  them  know  that  no  tobacco  was  to  be  given  away  till 
the  morning ;  when  it  was  my  intention  to  distribute  some  to  every 
person  in  the  kraal.  With  this  promise,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  remained  conversing  with  us,  and  occasionally  obtaining  the 
favor  of  a  whiff  out  of  the  pipe  of  one  or  other  of  my  Hottentots. 
Having  brought  with  us  no  boiling-pot,  we  requested  them  to 
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lend  us  one  irom  tiie  kiaal^  and  immediately  they  ran  up  to  their 
hut  sand  fetched  one  of  their  own  manufacture,  made  in  a  neat  man^ 
ner,  of  hardaoed  day,  and  capable  of  holding  about  a  gallon  and  a 
hal£  (The  fi^re  of  this  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
chapt^.)  This  was  6Ued  with  eland  meat ;  and  our  visitors,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  careful  not  to  be  absent  at  supper  time. 

This  spot  is  distinguished  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
Water-point,  implying,  as  before  stated,  that  it  is  the  point  of  the 
Hyena  Mountains,  close  to  which  the  river  flows. 

6th.  My  bed,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  made  under  a  bush  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  my  men  had  their 
iire.  I  was  awoke  soon  after  sunrise,  by  the  voices  of  a  party  of  eight 
or  ten  of  the  natives  who  passed  close  at  my  feet  and  took  thmr  seat 
at  the  fire,  without  attempting  to  disturb  me ;  as  they  supposed  me 
to  be  asleep.  Others  following  them  immediately,  I  arose ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  -dressed  myself,  I  went  towards  them ;  on  which  we 
exchanged  tiie  usual  salutations. 

For  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
all  i^s,  continued  descending  from  the  hill,  and  assembling  at  our 
station ;  till  at  last  we  were  completely  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
crowd.  They  were  all  unarmed ;  a  state  in  which  hitherto  I  had  not 
seen  any  of  this  nation ;  having  remarked  that  they  cMistantly  carried 
with  them  their  hassagay  and  bows,  and  never,  even  when  they  put 
them  out  of  their  hand,  layed  diem  beyond  their  reach.  .1  had, 
indeed,  never  till  tjiis  moment,  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  them 
in  their  own  domestic  circle,  and  at  home  at  their  ease. 

I  began  now  to  appreciate  my  singular  good  fortune,  that  so  many 
favorable  circumstances  had  unexpectedly  combined  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  and  knowing  the  real  character  of  this  nation, 
such  as  seldom,  if  ever,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  travellers  in  these  re- 
gions ;  and,  I  believe,  never  to  those  whose  observations  have  been  laid 
before  the  public.  As  a  European,  I  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  their 
hordes,  and  trusting  my  life  in  their  hands :  I  associated  with  them,  and 
by  conforming  to  their  ways  and  customs,  yielded  apparent  respect  to 
their  prejudices.     It  was  this  confidence,  which  so  compl^ely  gained 
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their  good-will  j  and  which  pleased  them  the  more,  as  they  had  been 
unused  to' witness  in  the  conduct  of  white-men,  so  unequivocal  a 
mark  of  amicable  intentions.  They  had  never  seen  these  dangerous 
strangers  within  the  limits  of  their  country,  but  in  large  and  strong 
bodies,  which,  though  they  commanded  their  respect  always  excited 
their  fears  and  mistrust.  They  were  satisfied  that  from  me,  they  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  it  was  the  novelty  of  this  circumstance  which 
gave  me,  in  their  eyes,  a  character  of  peculiar  interest ;  while  the 
evident  desire  I  showed,  of  obliging  them  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power, 
won  their  good  opinion  without  any  aid  from  the  false  oratory  of  mere 
verbal  professions,  and  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  language  to 
convince  them  of  what  was  rendered  much  more  intelligible  by  &ct8. 
It  was  by  £act8  and  conduct  only,  that  I  could  hold  communication 
with  the  tribe ;  for  my  ignorance  of  the  language,  as  for  the  purpose' 
of  conversation  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter,  rendered 
the  power  of  pleasing  words,  unavailable  in  this  case. 

Kaabi  their  chief  now  made  his  appearance  in  a  more  dis- 
tinguished manner,  wearing  a  white  hat  which  by  some  means  he  had 
obta;ined  out  of  the  Colony.  Whether  it  was  the  vanity  of  giving 
himself  a  more  important  character  in  my  sight,  or  the  desire  of 
paying  a  compliment  by  proving  that  he  admired  and  valued  the 
dress  of  white-men,  which  induced  him  to  dress  different  from  all  the 
inhabitants  of  his  village,  I  could  not  ascertain  j  but  I  am  more 
disposed  to  r^ard  the  former^  as  his  real  motive. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
distributed  on  such  occasions,  and  to  show  what  these  poor  creatures 
considered  as  a  handsome  pregenit  it  is  necessary  here  to  explain 
the  form  into  which  the  tobacco  of  the  Cape  colony  is  generally 
manu&ctured. 

After  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  properly  dried  and  divested  of 
the  stalk  and  midrib,  they  undergo  the  usual  process  of  steeping,  and 
are  then  twisted  into  long  ropes  of  the  customary  thickness  of  about 
an  inch,  sometimes  thicker,  but  oftener  thinner.  These  ropes  are  coiled 
up  in  the  form  of  rolls  of  various  sizes,  weighing  from  five  to  eight 
or  ten  pounds.     Among  the  boors,  these  are  sold  by  the  pound :  but 
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to  the  Hottentots,  they  are  more  o>mmonly  meted  out  by  the  span 
of  about  eight  inches,  the  weight  of  which  is  usually  between  an 
ounce  and  a  half  and  two  ounces ;  and  bargains  among  the  latter  are 
most  frequently  made  for  a  certain  number  of  spans  of  tobacco.  Yet 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  many  Hottentots  are  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  weights  and  money :  it  is  the  inconvenience  and  scarcity 
of  these,  which  causes  them  to  prefer,  on  ordinary  occasions,  the 
readier  mode  of  measurement.  I  am  particular  in  a  description 
which  would  otherwise  be  trifling,  because,  as  tobacco  is  one  of  the 
principle  articles  of  barter  with  the  nations  of  the  Interior,  it  will  be 
referred  to  as  a  "  money-table"  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey ; 
and  may  furnish  some  hints,  or  useful  information,  to  those  who  may 
hereafter  be  desirous  of  visiting  the  same  countries. 

The  crowd,  having  gratified  their  curiosity  by  surveying  me 
attentively  for  some  time,  gradually  became  more  talkative  and 
&mi]iar ;  and  understanding  that  they  were  all  to  receive  a  present, 
the  joy  of  these  poor  simple  people  was  manifested  in  a  manner  as 
artless  as  that  of  children.  Their  liveliness  increased  as  they  observed 
me  about  to  commence  the  promised  distribution :  but  the  women 
were  much  more  noisy  and  uncontrollable  than  the  men,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  their  chieftain  was  able  to  still  their  joyous  voci- 
feration. 

To  Kaabi  I  gave  three  inches  of  tobacco ;  to  each  man  about  one 
inch  ;  and  to  the  women  a  little  less.  With  this  trifling  quantity 
they  were  all  completely  happy  ;  because  they  were  contented.  The 
delight  depicted  in  their  countenances,  was  not  less  remarkable  here 
than  at  Poverty  Kraal,  but  it  exhibited  not  that  melancholy  species 
of  thankfulness,  which  was  there  so  irresistibly  affecting. 

This  ceremony  occupied  more  than  half  an  hour,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  their  vivacity  and  persuading  them  to  re- 
main steadily  in  one  place :  for  had  they  been  permitted  to  change 
their  station,  I  should  have  foimd  it  impossible  to  have  gone  through 
this  business  with  regularity.  Having  previously  estimated,  and  put 
into  my  pocket,  the  number  of  pieces  which  would  be  required,  I 
took  them  out  one  by  one,  in  order  that  no  jealousy  might  be  excited, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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by  their  observing  one  piece  to  be  larger  or  smaller  than  another.  I ' 
confess  that  I  used  this  art^ee,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  kraal  to 
think  that  I  had  given  them  all  I  had  :  for  knowing  that  they  would 
continue  to  ask  for  tobacco  as  long  as  they  thought  there  was  any 
remaining,  I  showed  them  my  empty  pockets }  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  not  troubled  by  any  further  solicitation.  Otherwise,  I 
should  have  been  importuned  during  the  whole  day. 

Yet,  so  eager  were  they  to  obtain  tobacco,  and  so  eesential  did 
they  think  it  to  their  comfort  and  ^oyment,  Uiat  for  the  sake  of  it 
they  would,  without  hesitation,  have  parted  with  any  thing  they 
possessed.  My  men,  though  they  thought  it  equally  essential 
to  their  own  comfort,  could  not,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of 
some  very  good  bargains  which  the  Bushmen  offered  to  them; 
and  in  this  manner  they  procured  by  barter,  several  handsome  skins. 
My  whole  party  were  now  in  good  spirits,  and  full  of  courage :  and 
our  reception  by  these  natives,  who  had  been  represented  to  us  as 
formidable  savages,  proved  so  truly  iriendly  and  so  different  from 
that  which,  I  confess,  I  had  myself  expected,  that  every  one  was  now 
lamenting  that  he  had  not  provided  himself,  on  his  own  private 
account,  with  a  larger  stock  of  tobacco,  with  which  he  might  here 
have  set  up  for  a  fur-^ierehant.  But  it  was  far  better  that  they  were 
not  so  provided ;  for  these  foolish  improvident  people  would  cer- 
ttunly,  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  the  colony,  have  bartered  all  their" 
fiirs  for  brandy  ;  and  their  fine  commercial  speculations  would  have 
ended,  as  they  always  do  end  with  Hotteniots,  just  where  they  began. 

The  whole  village  seemed  to  keep  '  holiday*  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  crowd  remained  with  us  for  a  long  time  afler  they  had  re- 
ceived the  presents ;  while  those  of  my  party  who  could  speak  their 
language,  found  full  employment  in  answering  the  various  questions 
which  were  put  respecting  myself.  In  this  duty,  Ruiter  proved  him- 
self a  valuable  addition  to  our  number,  as  he  was  not  only  able  to 
interpret,  but  at  this  time,  was  willing  also.  As  soon  as  they 
found  that  I  was  not  one  of  the  boorst  but  even  of  a  different  nation 
and  language,  and  that  I  had  no  other  desire  or  intention  than  that  of 
h&jag  always  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  they  again  declared,  as  it 
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were  by  (^mmon  consent,  that  I  was  free  to  travel  in  their  country^ 
wherever  I  cbose,  and  that  I  might  feel  assured  that  nobody  would 
ever  harm  me. 

When  they  had  satisfied  their  minds,  respecting  my  object  in 
passing  through  their  territory,  and  had  ascertained  that  I  bore  an  un- 
feigned good-will  towards  them,  but  more  especially,  that  1  was  not 
one  of  the  Dutch  colonistSf  whom,  by  the  bye,  they  knew  their 
countrymen  had  irritated  by  repeated  robberies ;  whoi  they  were 
satisfied  on  these  important  points,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
mistrust,  it  was  as  surprising,  as  it  was  pleasing,  to  me,  to  observe 
how  soon  their  countenances  were  freed  from  a  certiun  anxious  look 
which,  notwithstanding  their  friendly  conduct,  was  very  visible  as 
long  as  they  were  under  any  uncertainty  whether  I  was  really  wh^ 
I  professed  to  be,  alone  and  unconnected  with  the  colonists,  or 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  larger  party  following  me. 

Nothing  was  now  heard  but  laughter  and  the  liveliest  talkative* 
ness,  on  all  sides.  The  women  soon  began  to  lay  aside  their  timidity, 
and  took  their  turn  in  the  debate ;  and  in  rapidity  of  utterance  and 
animation  of  gestures,  far  excelled  even  the  men.  They  left  no  time 
for  my  interpreter  to  perform  his  duty,  and  were  so  frill  of  gaiety 
that  tbey  coiUd  not  restrain  themselves  from  breaking  in  upon  each 
other's  conversation ;  I  was  often  addressed  by  three  or  four  at  a  time, 
and  almost  think  that  they  were  pleased  at  seeing  me  at  a  loss  t6 
know  who  was  to  be  answered  first.  Ruiter  used  his  best  endeavours 
in  all  this  hurly-burly  of  liveliness  and  clack ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
their  information  went  for  nothing ;  nor  did  they  on  that  account 
allow  the  want  of  answers  to  disappoint  them,  or  in  the  least  degree 
to  check  their  questioning. 

One  woman,  among  the  rest,  was  however,  resolved  upon  being 
heard ;  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  importance  of  her  communica^ 
tion  entitled  her  to  my  first  attention.  She  said  that  she  had,  only 
the  day  before,  arrived  frxim  some  part  of  the  colony ;  and  on  this 
she  exhibited  a  small  dirty  rag  of  a  checkered  shirt,  which  I  found 
on  explanation,  was  intended  as  her  credentials  to  authenticate  her 
declaration  that  she  bad  really  come  from  the  country  of  the  white 
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people,  where  alone  such  an  important  proof  could  have  been  pro- 
cured. She  complained  that  the  boors  on  the  borders,  were  very 
harsh  and  unkind  in  not  giving  them  tabak,  when  they  had  tra- 
velled so  far  on  purpose  to  beg  a  little ;  and  if  they  at  last  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  any,  it  was  but  a  crumb ;  shewing  me  at 
the  same  time  the  tip  of  her  little -finger,  to  impress  an  Idea  of  the 
smallness  of  the  quantity.  But  oflener  was  it  their  lot,  she  said, 
to  be  driven  from  the  house  with  a  whip.  Here  she  imitated  the 
act  of  whipping,  in  a  manner  so  natural,  and  mimicked  so  well  the 
tone  of  pain  and  crying,  that  die  bystanders  were  highly  amused 
by  her  imitative  talents.  She  smiled  however;  and  went  on  to 
inform  me>  that  the  Caffres  *  and  the  colonists  were  at  war  against 
each  other,  and  in  one  of  their  rencontres  a  boor  was  pierced  through 
the  thigh  with  hassagays. 

At  length  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  eland-meat,  which 
my  men  were  then  placing  on  the  bushes  to  dry.  Our  exposing 
before  them  so  great  a  temptation,  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  their 
'  coveting  and  desiring' ;  and  I  distributed  among  th^m  a  portion 
sufficient  to  fill  their  largest  pot 

The  natives  now  made  another  request,  and  appeared  very 
solicitous  that  we  should  stop  a  day  or  two  with  thera,  and  hunt  the 
rhinoceros;'  four  of  which  animals  had  been  seen  at  a  short  distance 
from  their  kraal.  To  this,  my  own  people,  who  were  now  quite  at 
ease  as  to  the  sincerity  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  Bushmen, 
were  much  inclined ;  and  all  parties  therefore  were  gratified  when  I 
consented  to  remain  here  a  day  for  that  purpose.  The  natives  had 
in  this,  an  additional  proof  of  my  goodwill  towards  them ;  though 
it  was,  I  confess,  a  &vor  which  repaid  itself,  as  our  own  stock  of  pro- 
visions would  be  replenished  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  Bush- 
men would  be  supplied.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  hunters 
should  set  out  early  on  the  morrow,  and  that  a  party  from  the  kraal 


*  The  Caffi%s  to  which  she  alluded,  were  that  same  wandering  kraal*  often  men- 
tioned in  the  first  volume,  as  having  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Oariep ;  this  part  of 
the  Colraiy  lying  in  the  direct  route  between  their  present  station  and  their  own  country. 
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should  att^id  them  as  guides,  to  conduct  them  to  the  haunts  of  these 
animals. 

The  great  heat  of  the  sun  gradually  thinning  the  number  of  the 
crowd,  and  compelling  them  to  take  shelter  in  their  huts,  I  was 
left  to  enjoy  some  rest  after  the  boisterous  ceremonies  and  fatigues 
of  the  morning;  while  some  of  my  Hottentots  stretched  themselves 
in  the  shade  to  sleep,  and  others  who  were  able  to  converse  with  the 
natives,  betook  themselves  to  the  huts. 

The  fear,  on  so  rough  a  journey,  of  breaking  the  only  ther- 
mometer  which  I  had  remaining,  induced  me  to  leave  it  at  Klaarwater 
till  my  return :  consequently,  all  observations  of  this  nature  were 
suspended  during  the  present  expedition.  In  the  meantime,  the 
thermometrical  value  of  such  expressions  as  '  very  hot,*  &c  may  be 
collected,  by  comparison,  from  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of 
the  *  Itinerary.' 

My  curiosity  to  view  this  Bushman  village,  would  not  suffer  me 
to  rest  long;  and  at  noon,  protected  by  my  umbrella,  ftom  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  I  ascended  alone  to  the  kraal ;  a  distance 
not  greater  than  four  hundred  yards.  It  consisted  of  twenty  huts  *, 
placed  irregularly  in  a  circular  line,  and  contained  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  appeared  to  be  females. 
This,  therefore,  among  the  Bushmen  of  this  portion  of  theCisgariepine, 
is  rated  as  one  of  their  largest  kraals. 

I  was  received  every  where  with  smiling  faces,  as  I  quickly 
passed  their  huts,  searching  and  inquiring  for  RuUer.  I  now  di9- 
covered  that  he  had  another  name,  and  that  among  Bushmen,  to 
which  nation  his  mother  belonged,  he  bore  that  of  Jrree,  signifying, 
as  I  was  told,  one  who  has  lost  a  tooth  }  for  in  iact,  his  right  eye-tooth 
was  deficient.  At  length  I  found  him  and  Nieuwveld,  lying  asleep 
in  one  of  the  houses. 

Seeing  a  small  party  of  men  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  hut,  I  went 
and  seated  myself  down  amongst  them,  and  passed  half  an  hour  in 


■  Similar  to  tbst  which  is  represeuted  by  the  vignette  at  the  end  of  Chapter  III. ; 
and  to  those  which  may  be  seen  in  the  JbariA  plate. 
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talking  and  in  questioning  them  on  various  subjects ;  but,  although 
exceedingly  amused  by  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  scen^ 
I  cannot  say  that  this  mode  of  employing  rny  time  was  very  in- 
structive, or  diat  I  gained  many  new  ideas  irom  their  conversation. 
Still,  it  was  extremely  interesting,  because  it  gave  an  opportunity 
of  observing  man  in  an  uncivilized  state,  and  enabled  me  to  difr- 
tinguish  some  of  those  characters  which  may  be  regarded  as  common 
to  all  the  human  race.  And,  if  among  Bushmen,  are  to  be  met  with, 
many  of  those  failings,  of  which  we  iind  examples  too  frequently 
among  ourselves ;  there  are,  to  counterbalance  these,  several  good 
qualities,  which  usually,  we  are  not  disposed  to  allow  that  savages 
can  naturally  possess.  It  is  a  n^ative,  or  rather  an  equivocal,  species 
of  praise,  to  say  of  them,  that  ambition  never  disturbs  the  peace  of 
the  Bushman  race.  And  I  believe  that  in  thi^  people  no  existence 
can  be  traced  of  the  sordid  passion  of  avarice  or  the  insatiable 
desire  of  accumulating  property,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  pos- 
sessing it.  Between  each  other  they  exercise  the  virtues  of  hmpita- 
liiy  and  generosity;  often  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  in  general,  they  are  more  inclined  to 
supply  their  wants  by  robbing  the  colonists  and  neighbouring  tribes, 
than  by  honest  industry  and  patient  labor:  while  too  often,  yet  not 
always,  that  essential  virtue,  veracity^  is  disregarded,  and  the  neglect 
of  it  considered  a  mere  venial  oftence.  The  mental  powen  of  Btuhmen 
are  never  to  be  extolled ;  for  whatever  concessions  may  be  made  in 
favor  of  their  heart,  nothing  can  be  said  in  praise  of  their  mind, 
at  least  in  their  present  rude  state.  The  feelings  of  the  heart  and 
all  its  various  passions,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  mankind,  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  the  civilized 
and  the  uncivilized ;  but  in  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  cultivated  powers  of  reason,  the  savage  claims  but  little  share. 
It  is  in  the  improvement  of  these  faculties  and  powers,  that 
civilized  nations  may  place  their  high  superiority,  and  their  just  boast 
of  pre-eminence. 

These  people  expressed  no  curiosity  to  be  informed  respecting 
any  article  of  European  manufacture ;  nor,  when  told  that  I  was  one 
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of  a  nation  differing  in  language  from  the  white-men  of  the  Colony, 
did  they  ask  me  a  single  question  respecting  my  country,  or  seem  at 
all  desirous  of  gaining  any  new  idea,  or  any  additicmal  knowledge. 
Their  character  possessed  nothing  of  dullness  or  stupidity ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  lively  enough ;  and  on  those  topics  which 
tiieir  peculiar  mode  of  life  brings  within  their  observation  and  com- 
prehension, they  oft;en  showed  themselves  to  be  ^rewd  and  quick. 
They  talked  with  much  pleasure  and  animation  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  rhinoceros-hunt ;  and,  very  naturally,  admired  the  great 
utility  of  my  umbrella  in  protecting  me  from  the  burning  sun,  for  at 
that  time  they  felt,  on  their  own  uncovered  heads  and  naked  bodies, 
all  the  inconvenience  of  its  scorching  rays. 

I  quitted  this  party  in  order  to  take  a  further  survey  of  the 
kraal  and  its  domestic  oeconomy :  while  they  stiU  remained  sitting  in 
their  place,  without  attempting  to  follow  me.  Its  sittttUion  was  on 
every  quarter  exposed  and  without  a  tree  to  interrupt  the  view. 
Bushmen,  in  pitching  tbeir  kraals  always  chuse  a  spot,  so  bare  and 
open  that  no  enemy  can  approach  Uiem  without  being  seen.  The 
top  of  a  hill  which  stands  separately  on  a  plain,  is  tlierefore  an  ap- 
proved site ;  because,  with  eyes  little  inferior  in  optical  power  to 
small  telescopes,  they  can,  white  they  themselves  remain  unobserved, 
watch  every  movement  around  to  a  great  distance. 

I  noticed  that  the  opening,  or  entrance,  of  each  hut  was  always 
directed  towards  the  inside  of  the  circle  *,  so  that  the  area  surrounded 
by  their  dwellings,  and  where  they  keep  their  cattle  at  night,  was 
within  sight  of  all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  no  attempt  by  their  enemies 
to  carry  off  tbeir  cattle  in  the  night,  could  be  made  without  being  im- 
mediately perceived.  With  a  view,  as  I  imagine,  of  having  their 
arms  always  in  readiness,  their  bassagays  were  stuck  upright  into  the 
ground  close  by  the  side  of  the  hut,  being,  in  fact,  too  long  to  be 
placbd  conveniently  within  it :  while  their  quivers,  arrows  and  bows, 
as  being  their  principal  weapon,  lay  by  their  side,  ready  at  hand  for 
the  first  moment  of  alarm. 

*  The  fourth  pUte  of  this  volume  is  referred  to,  for  the  representatitm  of  s  kraal 
similar  to  that  which  it  here  described. 
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These  hutg  were  constructed  exactly  in  the  manner  already 
described  *;  and  differed  only  in  the  greater  size  of  their  door-way 
or  opening.  Not  one  of  these  was  high  enough  to  admit  even  a  Bush- 
man  to  stand  upright  within  it ;  nor  was  that  of  their  captain,  or  chief, 
in  any  respect  different  from  the  others.  The  inside  formed  but  one 
apartment,  where  all  the  &mily  slept ;  their  bed  being  nothing  more 
than  a  skin  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  on  which  they  lay  them- 
selves down,  generally  coiled  up  in  their  karosses  like  a  bundle  of 
clothes ;  so  that  neither  head  nor  legs  can  be  distinguished.  But  it 
is  not  every  man  who  has  the  good-fortune  to  own  a  cloak  long 
enough  for  this  purpose.  The  area  comprised  within  the  kraal, 
or  ring  of  houses,  is  more  or  less  extensive  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  community,  or  to  the  number  of 
dwellings. 

I  saw  no  more  than  five  or  six  oxen,  and  as  many  sheep ;  but 
of  goats  Uiey  possessed  at  least  a  hundred.  Before  one  of  the  huts 
I  saw  eight  kids,  but  did  not  observe  that  they  were  tied  by  one  foot 
to  a  peg  fixed  in  the  ground,  till  the  sight  of  my  umbrella  alarmed 
them,  and  caused  the  animals  to  break  loose.  Their  owners,  who 
were  within  the  hut,  looked  up  at  me  with  a  goodnatured  smile,  as 
they  rose  to  drive  the  kids  back,  and  make  them  &st  again. 

The  d<^  most  common  among  the  Bushmen,  are  a  small  species 
entirely  white,  with  erect  pointed  ears :  and  as  this  sort  was  not 
noticed  in  Uie  Colony,  it  is  probably  a  breed  which  may  have  been 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  (See  the  fourth  plate). 

On  the  head  of  one  man  I  remarked  an  unusually  large  fur  cap. 
It  was  made  of  spring-buck  skin,  of  a  shape  extending  far  behind 
the  head,  and  intended  to  have  as  much  as  possible  the  ^pearance 
of  that  uiimal's  back.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
game,  and  of  enabling  the  wearer,  as  he  creeps  along  between  the 
bushes,  to  approach  the  animal  within  reach  of  his  arrow.  It  is 
called  a  be-creeping  cap  (Bekruip-muts) ;  and  is  only  worn  when  in 
pursuit  of  game. 

*  In  the  first  volume,  at  page  S25 ,-  and  represented  in  the  seventh  plate. 
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Many  carried  constantly  in  their  hand  AJackaCs  tail,  which  they 
frequently  drew  across  their  eyes,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  was  told,  of 
improving  their  sight,  agreeably  to  their  belief  that  it  possessesa  virtue 
of  that  kind :  but  I  think  the  benefit  which  it  does  them,  by  wiping 
away  the  dust,  Is  a  sufficient  reason  ibr  the  practice. 

The  reticule  is  with  the  Bushmen,  as  with  us,  a  fashionable  and 
useful  appendage  in  their  morning  walks,  and  differs  from  ours  only 
by  its  want  of  cleanliness  and  elegance,  and  in  being  called  a  bulb-bag 
{uyetUje-zak').  No  Bushman  goes  abroad  to  collect  roots,  without  a 
bag  of  this  kind.  But  it  is,  in  most  instances,  worn  constantly,  and 
is  with  them  what  podeets  are  with  us.  It  is  generally  suspended 
at  their  side  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  over  the  opposite  shoulder, 
and  is  more  commonly  ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  strings 
similar,  though  shorter,  to  those  which  form  the  fore-kaross,  or  front 
apron  of  the  women.  * 

I  noticed  many  persons,  both  men  and  women,  who  had  every 
appearance  of  great  age.  Their  skin,  which  resembled  old  leather, 
hung  about  them  in  loose  wrinkles ;  and  the  dirt  with  which  they 
were  covered,  together  with  their  clotted  hair,  proved  how  disgusting 
human  beings  may  render  themselves  by  neglect  of  personal  clean- 
liness. Whether  they  were  really  so  old  as  I  thought  them  to  be, 
was  a  question  which  they  themselves  could  not  have  determined, 
since  a  nation  who  only  live  from  day  to  day,  and  look  no  farther 
forward  than  from  one  meal  to  the  next,  can  have  no  inducement  for 
burthening  their  memory  with  accounts  of  years  that  have  passed, 
or  of  days  that  are  behind  them.  I  have  had  occasion  before  f  to 
remark  how  early  in  life  they  begin  to  assume  the  looks  of  age;  and 
this  consideration  renders  it  still  more  difficult  to  guess  how  old  a 
Bushman  may  be.  Yet  it  should  not  therefore  be  concluded  that 
their  lives  are,  on  the  average,  shorter  than  the  natural  term,  or  that 
many  examples  of  longevity  may  not  exist  among  them. 

*  A  moie  particular  descriptioa  of  the  HotterUat  dress,  between  which  atid  that  of 
the  BushmeD  there  is  scarcely  any  difference,  has  been  given  at  page  S95  to  398.  of  tb« 
first  volume ;  and  may  now  be  reared  to. 

-|-  At  page  415.  <^  the  first  Tolume. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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I  next  introduced  m^'self  to  a  female  pariy^  and  without  iurther 
ceremony  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  the  group.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
young  aad  old,  of  mothers  and  daughters.  They  were  engaged  in 
no  occupation,  excepting  that  of  talk ;  uid  in  this,  my  presence  was 
very  far  &om  being  an  interruption ;  it  doubled  then*  loquacious 
industry.  But  I  have  great  pleasure  in  making  the  remark,  that  the 
natural  bashiul  reserve  of  youth  and  innocence  is  to  be  seen  as  much 
among  these  savages,  as  in  more  polished  nations :  and  the  young 
l^rls,  though  wanting  but  little  of  being  perfectly  naked,  evinced  as 
just  a  sense  of  modesty,  as  the  most  rigid  and  careful  education  could 
have  given  them. 

Their  mothers  allowed  themselves  more  privileges,  and  felt  no 
hesitation  in  answering  my  questions  relative  to  their  marriage 
ciatomt.  Such  characters  as  men  and  women  passing  their  lives 
in  a  state  of  celibacy*  do  not  exist  among  the  wild  nations  of 
Southern  Africa ;  and  in  this  particular,  savages  hold  a  superiority 
over  the  most  polished  nations  of  Europe.  The  women  informed 
me  that  girls  are  most  commonly  betrothed  when  not  older  than 
a  child  whom  tiiey  pointed  out  to  me,  and  whose  age  appeared 
to  be  about  seven  yea» ;  that  is,  the  husband  early  bespeaks  her, 
in  order  to  preclude  every  other  man,  in  the  meanwhile,  from  all 
pretensions,  and  from  all  hope  of  gaining  her :  and,  as  these  men 
generally  take  a  second  wife,  as  soon  as  the  first  becomes  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  this  custom  of  securing  another  beforehand, 
is  perhaps  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  those  contentions  which  might 
otherwise  arise  in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  where  the  girl  herself  is 
seldom  allowed  a  voice  in  choosing  her  husband.  In  two  or  three 
years,  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  after  being  thus  betrothed, 
the  girl  changes  her  abode,  from  her  mother's  hut  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom.  These  bargains  are  made  with  her  parents  only,  and 
without  ever  consulting  the  wishes  (even  if  she  had  any)  of  the 
daughter.  They  are  made  by  offering  them  a  leathern  bag,  or  some 
similar  -article,  which,  if  accepted,  ratifies  and  confirms  the  match. 
I  saw  at  this  kraal  several  mothers,  who  could  not  have  been  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  olS. 
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When  it  happens,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  that  a  girl  has 
grown  up  to  womanhood  without  having  previously  heen  betrothed, 
herlover  must  gain  her  own  approbation,  as  wel)  as  that  of  the  parents; 
and  on  this  occasion  his  attentions  are  received  with  an  affectation  of 
great  alarm  and  disinclination  on  her  part,  and  with  some  squabbling 
on  the  part  of  her  friends. 

Several  of  these  girlt  might  be  said  to  be  pretty,  more  on  account 
of  their  youth  and  the  pleasing  expression  of  their  countenances, 
than  of  any  beauty  of  features :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  throughout 
the  whole  nation,  one  could  be  found  whom  a  European  could  deem 
handsome.  When,  in  the  morning,  they  came  to  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  tobacco,  they  had  not  yet  performed  the  duties  of  their  toilet ; 
but  I  now  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  them  as  fine  and  aa  capti- 
vating 88  huhi  and  red<ochre  could  make  them.  The  former,  as  a 
green  powder,  was  sprinkled  over  their  head  and  neck,  and  the  latter, 
mixed  with  grease,  was  applied  in  daubs  or  streaks  over  or  along  the 
nose,  and  across  the  cheek-bones :  and  what  was  thought  by  these 
simple  Africans  to  he  the  most  graceful  and  fascinating  style  of 
adorning  themselves,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  the  clowns 
and  bufiR>ons  at  our  &irs,  have  adopted  in  order  to  render  their  ap- 
pearance absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Many  of  the  women  were  distinguished  by  having  the  hair  of 
the  forehead,  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  grease  and  red-ochre, 
clotted  into  large  red  lumps,  like  stone :  this  was  not  through  neglect 
of  cleaning  it  away,  but  fi-om  a  fancy  that  it  was  highly  becoming, 
and  that  it  added  greatly  to  their  charms.  Some  had  the  crown  of 
their  heads  shaved,  or,  rather,  scraped  bald,  (as  represented  by  the 
vignette  at  page  1.)  and  a  row  of  buttons  fastened  round  the  remain- 
ing hair  which  had  been  lefl  in  its  natural  state.  All  of  tfaeih  wore 
bracelets,  either  of  leather,  or  of  twisted  sinew,  or  copper ;  and  most 
of  tiiem  were  decorated  with  some  kind  of  ornament  hanging  from 
the  ear.  Their  stature  was  extremely  small,  and  their  figure  in 
general  ddicate ;  their  height  being  universally  less  than  five  feet. 

I  noticed  a  singularity  of  figure,  which  I  had  not  hitherto  ob- 
served among  Hottentots ;  nor  was  it  since  found  to  be,  in  any  tribe, 
i2 
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SO  remarkable  as  in  Bushwomen.  The  thigh-bones  of  those  who 
were  above  the  middle  age,  appeared  bowed  outwards  in  an  unusual 
degree,  or  rather,  the  outer  part  of  them  was  exceedingly  pro- 
tuberant. As  to  the  cause  of  this  deformity,  I  can  only  venture 
a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  an  enlargement  of  that  process  of  the 
bone,  called  h'ochanter  major.  But  in  this  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  positive  opinion ;  and  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  those  who 
may  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  skeleton  of  a 
Bushwoman  of  this  conformation. 

One  of  the  mothers  told  me,  with  evident  distress,  that  she  was 
soon  to  be  parted  from  her  only  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  affec- 
tionately fond,  and  who  was  now  considered  old  enough  to  live  in  her 
husband's  hut  The  girl  herself  was  sitting  by,  and,  on  hearing  this 
mentioned,  she  turned  her  &ce  downwards,  with  an  unaffected  bash- 
fulness,  and  with  a  natural  and  interesting  expression  of  genuine  in- 
nocence, which  would  well  have  become  the  most  civilized  of  her  sex. 

With  re^rd  to  polygamy^  I  was  told  that  a  second  wife  is  never 
taken,  until  the  first,  as  before  stated,  has  become  old,  not  in  years,  but 
in  consdtution  :  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  third  supplies,  in  like 
manner,  the  place  of  the  second.  This  was  generally  the  greatest 
extent  of  their  polygamy  j  nor,  were  the  old  wives,  on  that  account, 
neglected  or  lefl  unprovided  for  by  their  husbands  ;  but  constantly 
remained  with  him  on  the  same  terms  as  befora  I  could  not  learn 
that  any  nice  feelings  of  jealousy  between  these  wives,  ever  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  family. 

Some  men  passing  by,  seemed  much  amused  at  my  questions, 
and  joined  us :  on  which,  I  inquired  of  the  women  if  their  husbands 
ever  beat  them ;  well  knowing  that  this  subject  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  their  domestic  arrangements.  The  men  laughed,  and 
quickly  replied,  "  No  No."  The  women  as  loudly  cried,  "  Yes 
Yes,  they  beat  us  on  the  head — so."  And  sufficiently  proved  the 
truth  of  their  assertion,  by  the  ready  and  natural  manner  in  which 
they  imitated  this  act  of  conjugal  discipline. 

I  then  quitted  this  party,  who  appeared  happy  and  pleased  at 
my  stopping  with  them   so  long,   and  continued  my  visit  to  the 
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different  houses.  In  one»  a  little  &mily  group  were  drinking  their 
goats-milk  irom  a  leathern  bowl,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  novel. 
Of  all  the  instruments  for  conveying  liquid  to  the  mouthy  a  brush 
must  appear  the  least  adapted  to  such  a  purpose:  but  with  no 
other  means  than  this,  they  emptied  their  bowl ;  and  perhaps  have 
discovered  that  the  greater  length  of  time  which  this  mode  requiresi 
prolongs  also  the  pleasure  of  their  meal.  The  brush  was  made  of 
strong  hair,  and  of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  fill  the  mouth.  The 
manner  of  using  it,  was  by  dipping  it  into  the  bowl,  and  sucking  the 
milk  out  of  it. 

A  short  distance  farther,  I  met  an  old  woman,  who,  having  heard 
that  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  every  thing  relative  to  their  customs, 
very  good-naturedly  stopped  me  to  show  her  hands,  and  bade  me  ob- 
serve that  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  had  lost  two  joints,  and 
that  of  the  left,  one.  She  explained  to  me,  that  they  had  been  cut 
off  at  different  times,  to  express  grief  or  mourning  for  the  death 
of  three  daughters.  After  this,  I  looked  more  attentively  at  those 
whom  I  met,  and  saw  many  other  women,  and  some  of  the  meui 
with  their  hands  mutilated  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  was  only  their 
little  fingers  which  were  thus  shortened ;  and  probably  the  loss  of  those 
joints  was  found  to  occasion  no  inconvenience. 

Coming  up  to  another  party  of  men  who  were  repairing,  and 
putting  in  order,  their  bows  and  arrows,  I  requested  one  of  them,  an 
old  man  who  seemed  to  be  their  head,  to  shoot  at  a  mark,  th^  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  expertness  in  hitting 
an  object.  He  readily  granted  my  request,  by  appointing  another, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  much  better  marksmen  than  himself,  to  exhibit 
his  skill.  The  skin  of  an  antelope,  measuring  in  surface  about  seven 
square  feet,  was  fixed  to  a  pole,  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards.  The 
Bushman  then  advanced  towards  it,  stooping  down,  or  creeping  slowly 
along  the  ground,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  game  and  endeavouring  to 
approach  it  without  being  seen.  He  let  fiy  his  arrow  when  within 
twenty  yards,  and,  to  my  surprise,  missed  the  skin  even  at  this 
short  distance ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  he  was  more  successful. 
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The  great  skill  of  the  Bushmen  in  uBing  the  bow,  had  be^  bo 
often  extolled  to  me,  that  I  now  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion, 
either,  that  those  accounts  had  been  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of 
relating  something  m>nderfiil ;  or,  that  these  men  had  cunningly  dia- 
sembled  their  power  vith  a  view  of  misleading  me,  should  circum* 
stances  ever  place  me  undCT  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  it.  I 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  although  the  former  is  not  altogether 
unfounded. 

The  heads  of  all  their  arrowt  were  covered  with  a  deadly  poison ; 
but  they  explained,  that  some  were  more  especially  intended  to  be  used 
against  their  enemies,  and  that  others  were  made  only  for  killing  game. 

Many  of  the  men  were  observed  to  have  lost  an  eye,  but  the 
cause  which  they  assigned  for  this,  has  not  been  recorded  in  my  jour- 
nal, and  I  will  therefore  not  incur  the  risk  of  misleading  by  any 
surmise  of  my  own.     The  fact  is  remarkable. 

I  continued  for  some  time  longer  strolling  about  the  village  from 
hut  to  hut,  and  from  group  to  group,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
a  friendly  and  happy  countenance.  It  was  to  them,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  gratifying  to  behold  a  white-man  in  the  midst  of  their 
dwellings,  unarmed  and  unprotected,  trusting  with  unbounded  con- 
fidence to  their  good  &ith,  showing  respect  to  their  prejudices  ^d 
customs,  and,  pleased  with  his  new  friends,  entering,  as  one  of  their 
own  tribe,  femillu'ly  into  their  society. 

This  wa&  the  situation  in  which  I  had  so  long  been  desirous  of 
placing  myself;  and  an  opportimity  of  viewing  these  tribes  as  they 
really  are,  bad  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  wishes.  Till 
now,  imagination  only  had  amused  my  mind  j  but  here  the  interesting 
reality  itself  was  before  my  eyes. 

Afler  passing  four  hours  in  the  kraal,  and  having  collected 
a  head-fidl  of  information,  I  returned  home  to  deposit  the  observ- 
ations in  my  journal.  There  I  continued  the  rest  of  the  day, 
employed  in  this  manner ;  except  when  visitors  came  down  from  the 
hill  to  fetch  water :  on  which  occasions,  many  of  them  good-naturedly 
took  their  seat  by  my  side ;  and,  in  the  absoice  of  an  interpreter,  we 
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&nmd  no  small  degree  of  amusement  ia  holding  a  conoenatum  Inf 
fignt.  As,  in  these  dialogues,  we  must  irequenitly  have  mistaken  eaoh 
othex's  meaning,  iDfbrmation  thus  obtained  was  rery  rarely  committed 
to  paper:  but  they  had  their  use,  uid  a  very  impoortant  one, — they 
often  supplied  a  source  of  ;mirth  and  good  humour,  And  always  con- 
tributed to  our  mutual  confidence  

In  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,'  I  ^un.  went  up  to  the  kraal, 
having  heard  from  the  Hottentots,  that  these  hordes  are  so  &nd  of 
dandngy  that  scarcely  a  night  passes  without  son^e  party  of  that  kind  at 
one  or  other  of  the  huts.  Nor  was  I  disapp<Hnted,  for  in.  the  cirt^  of 
houses,  most  of  which  were  enlivened  by  a  fire,  a^d  all  quite  filled  with 
people,  I  soon  discovered  one  ofa  more  busy  appearance  than  the  rest 
It  was  nearly  the  largest,  and  contained  as  many  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  as  could  find  room  to  seat  themselves  in  a  ring,  leaving  but 
space  oiough  in  the  centre  for  the  dancer  to  stand  in.  A  fire,  just 
without  the  entrance,  threw  its  cheerfiil  li^t  upon  this  singular 
assembly,  and  was,  from  time  to  time,  supplied  with  fuel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  blaze. 

My  arrival,  though  unesLpected,  did  not  interrupt  their  amuse- 
ment, or  occasion  the  shortest  pause  in  the  dancer's  performance. 
He  was  then  wrought  up  to  that  high  degree  of  animation  amd  in- 
ternal satis&cUoQ,  at  which  he  heeded  nothing  around,  and  thought 
only  of  himself  The  spectators,  when  I  approached,  turned  their 
&ces  towards  me  with  looks  which  plainly  spoke  how  pleased  they 
were  to  see  me  come  amongst  them ;  and  I,  therefore,  in  imitation  of 
their  own  familiar  manner,  seated  myself  down  in  the  circle. 

As  the  size  of  these  huts,  does  not  admit  of  a  person's  standing 
upright,  even  in  the  largest,  the  dancer  was  obliged  to  support  him- 
self by  two  long  sticks,  which  he  held  in  bis  hands,  and  which  rested 
on  the  ground  at  as  great  a  distance  &om  each  other,  as  could  be 
done  with  convenience.  His  body  was  consequently  bent  forwards 
in  a  position  which  seemed  as  constrained,  and  as  unsuited  for  danc- 
ing, as  imagination  could  devise:  but  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
motion  of  the  limbs,  to  be  less  impeded  by  clothing,  as  he  wore 
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nothing  more  than  his  *  jackaL*  *  In  this  attitude  he  continued  his 
dancing  without  cessation. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  is  performed  without  the  support  of 
sticks ;  and  although  the  same  person  kept  on  dancing  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  present  in  the  hut,  yet  each  one  of  the  company  is 
allowed  to  take  his  turn,  till,  having  danced  as  long  as  he  chooses,  he 
retires  to  the  circle,  and  another  rises,  who,  after  tying  on  the  rattles, 
takes  his  place ;  for,  one  pair  of  these  rattles  serves  the  whole  party. 
The  man  who,  being,  perhaps,  proud  of  the  interest  which  I  appeared 
to  take  in  his  performance,  had  continued  so  long  to  exhibit  before 
me  his  inde&tigable  powers,  gave  up  his  place  soon  after  I  quitted 
the  hut ;  and  was  succeeded  by  others,  who  prolonged  the  pleasing 
harmless  amusement  without  interval. 

This  doTUxng  is  indeed  of  a  singular  kind ;  and  I  know  not  if 
among  all  the  tribes  of  savages  on  the  globe,  any  thing  similar  is  to 
be  found;  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  civilized  nation. 
One  foot  remains  motionless,  whUe  the  other  dances  in  a  quick  wild 
irregular  manner,  changing  its  place  but  little,  though  the  knee  and 
1^  is  turned  irom  side  to  side  as  mudi  as  the  attitude  will  allow. 
The  arms  have  little  motion,  their  duty  being  to  support  the  body. 
The  dancer  continues  singing  all  the  while,  and  keeps  time  with 
every  movement;  sometimes  twisting  the  body  in  sudden  starts,  till 
at  last,  as  if  fatigued  by  the  violence  of  his  exertions,  he  drops  upon 
the  ground  to  recover  breath ;  still  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the 
dance,  and  continuing  to  sing,  and  keep  time  by  the  motion  of  his 
body,  to  the  voices  and  accompaniments  of  the  spectators.  In  a  few 
seconds  he  starts  up  again,  and  proceeds  with  renewed  vigor.  When 
one  foot  is  tired  out,  or  has  done  its  share  of  the  dance,  the  other 
comes  forward  and  performs  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  changing  legs 
from  time  to  time,  it  seemed  as  though  he  meant  to  convince  his 
friends  that  he  could  dance  for  ever. 


*  Hut  part  of  a  Hottentot's  dress,  which  is  called  the  Jackal^  has  been  described  at 
p.  S97.  of  VoL  I. 
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Bound  each  ankle  he  wore  a  sort  of  rattle,  made  (in  this  instance) 
of  four  ears  of  the  springbuck,  sewed  up  uid  containing  a  quantity 
of  small  pieces  of  ostrich-egg  shell,  which  at  every  motion  of  the 
foot  produced  a  sound  that  was  not  unpleasant  or  harsh,  but  greatly 
aided  the  general  effect  of  the  performances.  The  figure  of  these 
damnng-reUtleg  may  be  seen  at  page  45,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  a  more  minute  description,  * 

Although  only  one  person  could  dance  at  a  time,  the  surround- 
ing company  were  not  therefore  the  less  employed  or  amused:  all 
joined  in  the  accompaniments,  and  were  equally  essential  with  the  dancer 
himself,  to  the  evening's  entertainment,  and  contributed  not  less  to 
the  pleasure  it  afforded.  These  accompaniments  consisted  in  singing 
and  beating  the  drum.  Every  one  of  the  party  sang,  and  all  kept 
time  by  gently  clapping  hands.  The  words  made  use  of,  and  which 
had  no  meaning  in  themselves,  were  simply  Ji/e  0  Aye  O,  repeated 
during  the  whole  time ;  and  at  the  sound  O,  the  hands  were  brought 
together:  the  dancer  only^  using  the  syllables  FFatfo^oo.  Both  men  and 
women  assisted  in  this  singing,  and  though  not  in  unison,  were  still 
correctly  in  harmony  with  each  other :  but  the  voices  of  the  girls, 
pitched  a  fifth  or  sixth  higher,  were  maintained  with  more  animation. 

7%«  drum  was  nothing  more  than  a  bambus  or  wooden  jug  f 
having  a  piece  of  wet  parchment  strained  over  the  top,  and  contain- 
ing a  little  water.  This  instrument  was  occasionally  inverted  for  the 
purpose  of  wetting  the  parchment,  as  often  as  it  became  dry.  It  was 
beaten  with  the  right  forefinger,  by  one  of  the  women  j  while  she 
regulated  the  pitch  or  quality  of  the  sound,  by  placing  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  her  left  hand,  upon  the  parchment.  It  seemed  to  be 
accurately  in  tuue  with  the  voices  of  the  assembly ;  a  concordance, 
which  could  hardly  be  accidental. 

The  following  notes,  which  I  wrote  down  on  the  same  night, 


*  llie  figure  on  the  right  shows  the  manner  in  which  they  are  tied  to  the  le^;  and 
diat  in  the  lower  comer  on  the  left,  will  give  an  idea  of  their  constnictioD.  Above  this 
Utter  figure,  one  of  the  rattles  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  represented  in  profile, 

■f-  Similar  to  that  which  is  represented  at  page  406  of  the  first  volume ;  excepting 
only  that  it  was  much  larger  and  had  a  wider  mouth. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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are  here  given  precisely  as  they  were  sung  in  th^  hut,  and  repeated 
during  the  whole  time,  with  scarcely  the  least  variation.  The  measure 
of  time  was  exactly  half  a  second  to  each  crotchet,  or  two  seconds  to 
a  bar.  The  upper  notes  were  sung  by  the  company  ;  those  of  the 
middle  line,  by  the  dancer ;  while  those  in  the  bass  clef  express  the 
beating  of  the  water-drum. 


Aye         O    Aye       O     Aye         O       AyeeE     Aye  O      O        O 


I  find  it  impossible  to  ^ve  by  means  of  mere  description,  a  correct 
idea,  either  of  the  pleasing  impressions  received  while  viewing  this 
scene,  or  of  the  kind  of  effect  which  the  evening's  amusement  pro- 
duced upon  my  mind  and  feelings.  It  must  be  seen ;  it  must  be 
participated  in  t  without  which,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  its 
force,  or  justly  to  conmve  its  nature.  There  was,  in  this  amusement, 
nodiing  which  can  make  me  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  derived  as 
much  enjoyment  from  it,  as  the  natives  themselves :  there  was  nothing 
in  it  which  approached  to  vulgarity  j  and  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  these  poor  creatures  not  to  place  them  in  a 
more  respectable  rank,  than  that  to  which  the  notions  of  Europeans 
have  generally  admitted  them.  It  was  not  rude  laughter  and  boisterous 
mirth,  nor  drunken  jokes,  nor  noisy  talk,  which  passed  their  hours 
away ;  but  the  peaceful,  calm  emotions  of  harmless  pleasure.  Had  I 
never  seen  and  known  more  of  these  savages  than  the  occurrences  of 
this  day,  and  the  pastimes  of  this  evening,  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  declare  them  the  happiest  of  mortals.  Free  iirom  care,  and  pleased 
with  a  little,  their  life  seemed  flowing  on,  like  a  smooth  stream  gliding 
through  flowery  meads.  Thoughtless  and  unreflecting,  they  laughed 
and  smiled  the  hours  away,  heedless  of  futurity,  and  forg^ul  of  the 
past     Their  music  softened  all  their  passions }  and  thus  they  lulled 
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themselves  into  that  mild  and  tranquil  state,  in  which  no  evil  thoughts 
approach  the  mind.  The  soft  and  delic^:e  voices  of  the  girls,  instinc- 
tively accordant  to  tliose  of  the  women  and  the  men ;  the  gentle 
clapping  of  the  hands ;  the  rattles  of  the  dancer ;  and  the  mellow 
sound  of  the  water-^lrum  ;  all  harmoniously  attuned,  and  keeping  time 
together ;  the  peacefid  happy  countenances  of  the  party ;  and  the 
cheerful  light  of  the  fire,  —  were  circumstances  so  combined,  and  fitted 
to  produce  the  most  soothing  effects  on  the  senses,  that  I  sat  as  if  the 
hut  had  been  my  home,  and  felt  in  the  midst  of  this  horde  as  though 
I  had  been  one  of  them  ;  for  some  few  moments,  ceasing  to  think  of 
sciences  or  of  Europe,  and  forgetting  that  T  was  a  lonely  stranger  in 
a  land  of  wild  untutored  men. 

Thus  the  evening  passed;  and  thus  the  pleasing  recreation 
beguiled  the  hours  of  night,  and  stole  their  sleep  away ;  till  morn- 
ing light  announced  that  other  duties  claimed  their  time.  But 
the  past  fatigues  of  the  day,  sensibly  reminded  me  of  rest,  and  forced 
me  reluctantly  to  quit  the  party  at  midnight ;  leaving  them  still  in- 
tent on  dancing. 

^th.  When  I  rose  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  my  Hottentots 
had  changed  their  mind  with  respect  to  hunting  the  rhinoceros,  and 
wished  to  defer  it  till  the  following  day.  A  fit  of  laziness  had  sud- 
denly come  upon  them  ;  for  which,  as  they  had  rested  the  entire  day 
before,  there  was  no  excuse,  unless  the  expectation  of  a  hotter  day 
than  usual  might  have  been  urged.  But  as  we  had  publicly  pro- 
mised to  the  whole  kraal,  that  we  would  hunt  on  this  day,  and  as 
the  Bushmen  were  already  preparing  to  show  them  the  way,  I  insisted 
on  making  good  our  word,  lest  we  should  be  considered  as  unwilling 
to  oblige  them,  and,  thus  forfeit  some  portion  of  their  present  favor- 
ite opinion  of  us.  They  therefore  prepared  immediately ;  and  at 
seven  o'clock  tHey  started,  having  with  them  about  a  dozen  natives 
to  assist  in  looking  out  for  the  animals.  In  this  instance,  one  feature 
in  the  Hottentot  character  was  strongly  exhibited;  the  uncertainty 
and  fickleness  of  their  plans  :  for,  on  being  roused  from  their  lazi- 
ness, they  seemed  now  to  be  as  eager  and  ready  for  the  chase,  as 
before,  they  had  been  disinclined  and  dilatory.  Instead  of  the  hunters 
only,  or  such  as  were  good  marksmen,  all  now  of  my  own.  people 
K  2 
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who  were  able  to  sustain  the  fatigue,  were  desirous  of  going.  To 
this  I  consented ;  and  retained  by  the  baggage,  only  old  Cobus,  who 
complained  of  being  unwell,  and  Hans  Lucas,  whose  services,  in  the 
meantime,  as  interpreter,  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  It  was 
previously  agreed  on  that  the  horse,  which  I  allowed  them  to  make 
use  of  on  this  occasion,  should  be  sent  back  for  me,  in  the  case  of 
their  being  successful. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  I  received,  as  a  present  from  Kaabi, 
a  whole  goat  skinned  and  cleaned  ready  for  cooking.  So  unexpected  a 
thing  as  a  present  from  the  indigent  Bushmen,  was  an  incident  which 
afforded  me,  situated  as  we  were,  peculiar  pleasure,  and  was  roidered 
affecting  by  the  truly  benevolent  air  with  which  he  gave  it,  and  the 
undi^iised  simplicity  with  which  he  acknowledged  that  *  I  had  been 
very  good  to  him  during  our  journey  from  the  Gariep,  and  therefore 
he  had  wished  to  do  some  good  to  me.'  There  can  be  no  man 
possessing  any  sensibility,  who  would  not  have  been  moved  at  wit- 
nessing his  artless  manner,  and  the  kind  expression  of  bis  counte- 
nance; both  so  indicative  of  gratitude  and  sincerity. 

I  was  prevented  fi-om  accompanying  the  hunters,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  recording  in  my  journal  the  observations  of  the  past  day, 
before  the  impressions  which  they  had  made  became  weakened,  or 
mingled  with  those  of  succeeding  objects  and  occurr^ices. 

I  was,  however,  not  suffered  to  remain  long  alone ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  many  viators,  chieBy  old  people,  came  to  me 
at  the  bush  under  which  I  had  slept  and  taken  up  my  station. 
Sometimes  in  parties  they  seated  themselves  around  me,  while  I 
amused,  and  possibly  instructed,  them  by  exhibiting  various  articles 
of  my  baggage,  and  explaining  their  uses,  the  nature  of  their  manu- 
&cture  and  their  construction.  Yet»  whatever  was  totally  different 
in  principle  and  use,  from  any  thing  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed among  themselves  ;  such  things,  very  contrary  to  what  we 
should  expect  irom  the  influence  of  curton^y,  excited  little  surprise 
oir  attrition :  but  my  blankets,  which  approached,  in  the  nature  and 
use  of  them,  to  their  own  sbeep-skin  karosses,  were  greatly  admired; 
and  many  of  niy  visitors  rose  fiom  their  places  to  examine  them. 
The  leather  of  my  pistol-belt  was  highly  approved  of,  because  it  wa^ 
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within  the  reach  of  their  capacity  to  comprehend  its  nature,  and  to 
perceive  that  it  was  prepared  in  a  manner  much  superior  to  their 
own  leather ;  but  its  make  and  form,  as  adapted  to  the  use  of  carry- 
lug  pistols,  was  neither  understood  nor  in  any  manner  attended  to. 

While  these  explanations  were  being  made  to  them,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  little  affair  which  had  upon  my  stomach,  an 
effect  similar  to  that  which  Speelman  felt  at  seeing  the  Bushman  eat 
lizards'  ^;gs.  One  of  the  women,  who  had  a  child  at  her  back, 
seemed  to  be  eagerly  in  search  of  something  which  she  saw  between 
the  folds  of  her  kaross  and  the  twists  of  her  bracelets,  and  leathern 
necklace.  I  noticed  that  her  hand  was  frequently  lifted  to  her  mouth, 
or  held  out  to  her  babe.  My  curiosity  induced  me  to  look  more 
narrowly  into  these  operations,  and  I  discovered,  not  without  some 
strong  sensations,  that  the  objects  of  her  active  and  earnest  pursuit, 
were  certain  little  crawling  things  which,  though  in  England  viewed 
with  disgust,  were  here  sought  for  with  complacence,  and  presented 
by  an  affectionate  mother,  to  her  tender  infant,  who  held  out  its  little 
innocent  hand  to  receive  them  as  bonbons. 

The  fidelity  of  my  narration  has  required  me  to  relate  the  pleas- 
mg,  as  well  as  the  unpleasing,  parts  of  this  pe<^le's  character  ;  but 
justice  to  them  obliges  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
believe  this  filthy  practice  to  be  general  among  them,  however  such 
examples  as  this,  of  depraved  taste,  may  often  be  met  with :  yet  I 
never  witnessed  a  similar  circumstance,  on  any  other  occasion,  during 
the  whole  of  my  travels. 

Fortunately,  the  arrival  of  Ruiter  with  the  horse  and  intelligence 
that  Speelman  had  shot  a  rhinoceros^  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous 
employment,  and  turned  my  thoughts  another  way.  The  news  in- 
stantly spread  to  every  hut  in  the  kraal ;  the  joy  was  universal :  the 
men,  never  travelling  without  them,  quickly  snatched  up  their  arms, 
and  hastened  away  to  the  westward,  to  the  spot  where  the  animal  was- 
reported  to  lie.  Those  who  remained  at  home,  came  dancing  and 
singing  down  the  hill,  as  if  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  goodhumoured 
insanity,  unable  to  suppress  their  thankfulness  to  me  for  having 
allowed  my  men  to  hunt  for  them.  Our  five  pack-oxen  were  quickly 
fetched  in  from  pasture  and  saddled ;  and  the  Bushmen  immediatdy 
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got  ready  their  own  five,  the  whole  number  which  they  at  this  time 


It  was  late  in  the  aftemoo.n  when  we  set  out ;  the  sun  being  not 
more  than  two  hours  high.  Our  road  leading  us  through  the  kraa], 
we  were  stopped  by  the  crowd  who  gathered  round  us,  and  who 
seemed  half-crazy  witJi  joy*  and  the  overflow  of  spirits.  The  scene 
was  truly  laughable ;  it  was  happiness  burlesqued.  Old  women  skip- 
ping and  dancing  about  with  dots  of  red  ochre  hanging  from  their 
hair,  and  a  protuberant  bundle  of  petticoats  behind ;  laughing,  and 
clapping  their  hands ;  all  talking  to  me  at  the  same  Ume,  without  any 
possibility  of  my  understanding  a  word  of  what  they  said ;  they 
themselves  seeming  not  to  care  for  an  answer,  could  they  but  have 
the  pleasure  of  telling  me  their  own  joy ;  these,  and  some  giiis  with 
their  faces  daubed  with  streaks  of  red  ochre,  and  a  few  old  men,  con- 
tinued thronging  round  me,  till  my  horse  stood  still,  unable  to  get 
through  the  crowd.  But  when  Ruiter  announced  that  the  rhinoceros 
was  at  a  great  distance,  and  remarked  to  them,  that  it  was  already  late 
in  the  day,  they  immediately  made  way  for  us,  and  we  trotted  oflF  at 
full  speed. 

On  our  road  we  met  Philip,  who  very  prudently  had  decided  on 
returning  home  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  those  who  were  left  in 
care  of  the  baggage :  although  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  think  that 
the  people  of  the  kraal  would  have  taken  the  most  trifling  article 
belonging  to  us ;  even  if  every  thing  had  been  left  under  the  bush, 
without  a  single  person  to  guard  it.  And  I  feel  persuaded  that  no 
one  of  Kaabi* 9  Kraal  would  have  been  base  enough  to  rob  me ;  what^ 
ever  might  be  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  kraals  with 
whom  we  had  formed  no  acquaintance,  and  whose  good-will  we  had 
not  yet  secured  by  similar  acts  of  friendship. 

We  proceeded  nearly  the  whole  way  at  a  brisk  step,  sometimes 
trotting  and  at  other  times  galloping;  while  the  three  Bushmen  who 
drove  the  pack-oxen  on  before  us,  hurried  them  over  the  rocky  ground 
at  so  extraordinary  a  rate,  that  even  on  horseback,  I  found  it  not  easy 
to  keep  up  with  them ;  and  often,  when  the  sur&ce  was  so  thickly 
covered  with  stones  and  large  fragments  of  rock  that  lay  horse  could 
scarcely  find  where  to  place  his  foot,  I  was  obUged  to  call  out  to  them 
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to  slacken  their  pace.  These  men  displayed  all  that  beautiful  ease  of 
motion  and  flexibility  of  joint,  which  struck  me  as  so  remarkable 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  nation ;  and  which  have  been 
noticed  on  a  former  occasion.* 

This  circumstance  afforded  a  most  favorable  opportunity  of 
ascertaining,  by  my  own  experience,  how  rapidly  these  wild  people 
could  drive  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  how  much  more  rapidly  they  them- 
selves can  travel ;  for,  the  necessity  of  passing  these  rocky  moun- 
tains before  dark,  forced  them  to  a  display  of  those  powers  which,  on 
no  other  occasion,  probably,  would  they  have  exhibited  so  fully.  I 
now  clearly  saw,  and  subsequent  observations  confirmed  this  remark, 
that  whenever  the  Bushmen  steal  cattle  out  of  the  Colony,  the  Boors 
can  have  little  hope  of  recovering  them,  unless  they  instantly,  and 
with  fleet  horses,  a>mmence  the  pursuit,  so  as  to  overtake  them 
before  they  can  have  reached  the  mountains.  In  stealing  cattle, 
Mercury  himself  could  not  have  been  more  expert,  or  more  cunning, 
than  the  Bushmen. 

During  two  hours,  we  travelled  on  the  elevated  and  mountainous 
tract  which,  extending  from  the  southward  of  Kaahft  Kraal,  to  the 
northward  and  westward  of  the  Obelisk,  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
Hyena  Mountains.  In  our  ride  this  afternoon,  the  prospect,  which 
we  had  from  their  summits,  of  the  plains  extending  to  the  northward, 
was,  like  that  of  the  wide  ocean,  terminated  only  by  the  horizon. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  we  reached  the  western  edge  of 
the  mountain,  whence  we  could  distinguish  the  smoke  of  the  hunters* 
fire  down  in  the  plain  below ;  hut  still  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Great  care  was  required  in  descending  the  ru^ed  pathless  side  of  the 
mountain ;  which  we  fortunately  accomplished  before  the  twilight 
was  withdrawn.  In  half  an  hour  after  this,  having  ridden  at  least 
fourteen  miles  since  leaving  the  kraal,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  rhinoceros  was  lying. 

The  first  salutation  from  my  Hottentots,  was  the  agreeable 
information  that  ^}eelman  had  shot  another  rhinocerot.  This  he  had 
left  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  situated  farther  westward,  and  separated 

*  At  page  422,  of  the  first  volume. 
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from  the  plun  in  which  we  now  were,  only  by  a  low  range  of  hills. 
Speelman  himself  came  forward  immediately  to  give  me  an  account 
of  all  his  feats ;  and  was,  in  his  manners,  so  animated  and  lively, 
that  he  might  have  been  ascribed  to  any  tribe  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  Colonial  Hottentots.  As  the  hunting  of  a  rhinoceros  is  attended 
with  danger,  he  certainly  had  some  reason  to  be  proud,  when  he  had 
in  one  day  killed  two  of  these  formidable  animals. 

His  account  of  the  affair  was,  that  when  they  came  to  the  place 
where  the  Bushmen  expected  to  find  them,  the  animals  bad  changed 
their  ground ;  but,  that  it  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  no 
fewer  than  four,  feeding  quietly  on  the  bushes  in  another  part  of  the 
plain.  They  advanced  towards  the  creatures,  at  various  distances, 
according  to  each  man's  courage,  but  Speelman  came  the  first  within 
shot,  and  wounded  one  mortally.  The  other  people  coming  up,  fired 
till  it  had  received  seven  balls ;  when  it  fell  dead.  He  then  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  other  animals,  which  had  fled  over  the  hills ;  and  having 
discovered  one  in  the  middle  of  the  open  plain,  approached  for- 
tunately unperceived,  and  brought  it  down  with  a  single  ball :  nor 
did  he  fail  with  exultation  to  remark,  that  he  had  on  that  day  fired 
off  his  gun  but  twice,  and  at  each  time  had  killed  a  rhinoceros. 

This  was  not  the  first  rhinoceros  which  Speelman  had  shot  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  these  animals,  and 
to  save  me  the  trouble  of  asking  him  questions,  he  voluntarily 
communicated  all  that  he  had  learnt  by  his  own  experience. 
Their  smell,  said  he,  is  so  keen  and  nice,  that  they  know,  even  at  a 
great  distance,  whether  any  man  be  coming  towards  them ;  and  on 
the  first  suspicion  of  this,  take  to  flight.  Therefore  it  is  only  by 
approaching  them  against  the  wind,  or  from  the  leeward,  that  the 
hunter  can  ever  expect  to  get  within  musket  shot.  Yet  in  doing  this, 
he  must  move  silently  and  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  make  the  least  noiae 
in  the  bushes,  as  he  passes  through  them  ;  otherwise  their  hearing 
is  so  exceedingly  quick,  that  they  would  instantly  take  alarm  and 
move  far  away  to  some  more  undisturbed  spot.  But  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  business  is,  that  when  they  are  thus  disturbed,  they 
sometimes  become  furious  and  take  it  into  their  head  to  pursue  their 
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exietay ;  and  then,  if  they  once  get  sight  of  the  hunter,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  escape,  unless  he  possess  a  d^ree  of  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  which,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  always  to  be  found. 
Yet  if  he  will  quietly  wait  till  the  enraged  animal  make  a  run  at  him, 
and  will  then  spring  suddenly  on  one  side  to  let  it  pass,  he  may  gain 
time  enough  for  re-loading  his  gun,  before  the  rhinoceros  get  sight 
of  him  again  ;  which,  fortunately,  it  does  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
The  knowledge  of  this  imperfection  of  gight,  which  is  occasioned 
perhaps  by  the  excessive  smallness  of  the  aperture  of  the  eye  (its 
greatest  length  being  only  one  inch)  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
animal,  encourages  the  hunter  to  advance  without  taking  much  pains 
to  conceal  himself;  and,  by  attending  to  the  usual  precautions  just 
mentioned,  he  may  s^ely  approach  within  musket-shot.  This  crea- 
ture seems  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  wallowing  in  the  mud,  as  the 
hog.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  enables  me  to  speak,  I  can  attest 
the  correctness  of  Speelman*s  remarks. 

The  present  animal  was  a  male  of  large  size,  but  being  nearly 
cut  up  when  I  arrived,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  its  particular  dimen- 
sions. No  hair  whatever  was  to  be  seen  upon  it,  excepting  at  the 
edge  of  the  ears,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Our  buUetit  though 
cast  with  an  admixture  of  tin  to  render  them  harder,  were  flattened, 
or  beat  out  of  shape,  by  striking  agmnst  the  bones ;  but  those  which 
were  found  lodged  in  the  fleshy  part,  had  preserved  tbeir  proper 
form ;  a  fact  which  shows  how  little  the  hardness  of  this  creature's 
hide  corresponds  with  the  vulgar  opinion,  of  its  being  impenetrable 
to  a  musket-ball.  It  is  however,  to  be  admitted  that  bullets  of  pure 
lead,  fired  from  too  great  a  distance,  or  with  too  weak  a  charge  of 
powder,  will  sometimes  ful  to  penetrate  the  skin,  and  fall  flattened 
from  the  animal's  side,  should  they  happen  to  strike  one  of  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  hide,  or  where  a  coating  of  mud  has  dried  fast 
upon  it.  This  skin  when  dry  and  formed  into  shields,  may  possibly 
turn  a  ball ;  as  it  is  then  become  so  much  harder  than  when  alive. 
In  cutting  up  this  Rhinoceros,  my  people  found  one  bullet  more  than 
they  had  fired :  it  appeared  to  have  lain  in  the  flesh  a  consider^le 
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time.  This  animal  therefore  had  probably  lived  formerlj  within  the 
Colony,  but  having  been  hunted  and  wounded  by  the  boors,  it  had, 
though  in  vain,  sought  refuge  beyond  the  boundary. 

On  each  side  of  the  carcase  the  Hottentots  had  made  a  fire  to 
warm  themselves ;  and  round  a  third  fire,  not  fewer  than  twenty-four 
Bushmen  were  assembled,  most  of  whom  were  actively  employed  the 
whole  night  long,  in  broiling,  eating  and  talking.  I  watched  them 
with  astonishment :  it  seemed  that  their  appetite  was  insatiable ;  for 
no  sooner  had  they  broiled  and  eaten  one  slice  of  meat,  than  they 
turned  to  the  carcase  and  cut  another.  I  scucely  think  that  they 
allowed  themselves  any  time  for  sleep.  Some  of  the  natives  whom 
I  had  seen  at  the  dance,  were  among  the  number  of  those  who 
assisted  at  this  nocturnal  feast. 

The  meat  of  the  rhinoceros  was  excellent,  and  had  much  of 
the  taste  of  beef;  and  although  the  flesh  of  this,  which  was  an  old 
animal,  was  somewhat  tough,  perhaps  on  account  of  being  but  just 
killed;  yet  that  of  the  female,  being  fatter,  proved  exceedingly  well- 
tasted  and  wholfflome.  The  tongue  would  have  been  pronounced  a 
dainty  treat,  even  by  an  ^icure. 

I  laid  myself  down  to  sleep  by  one  of  the  fires,  but  in  the  night 
awoke  with  a  violent  headache  and  nausea  occasioned  by  the  wind 
shifting  round  to  the  opposite  quarter,  and  blowing  towards  me  the 
smoke  of  the  green  fuel,  and  the  stench  of  the  entrails  and  filth. 
Towards  sunrise  the  air  became  very  cold ;  and  having  no  other 
covering  than  my  watch-coat,  I  arose  at  daybreak,  little  refreshed  by 
broken  rest,  and  feeling  my  whole  frame  exceedingly  chilled. 

8^.  Taking  with  me  one  of  the  Hottentots,  and  some  Bushmen 
as  guides,  I  crossed  the  rocky  hills  on  the  west,  and  descended  into  a 
dry  and  extensive  plain  thinly  covered  with  low  bushes.  In  the 
middle  of  this,  we  found  the  xecond  rhinoceros;  at  whidi  Speelman, 
with  a  party  of  natives,  had  arrived  an  hour  earlier,  to  prevent  its 
being  cut  up  before  I  had  seen  and  examined  it  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  make  drawittgt  both  in  front  and  in  profile,  and  a  separate 
sketch  of  its  head  on  a  larger  scale,  principally  from  measurement. 
Two  of  these  are  given  in  this  volume;  the  one  in  front  at  page  46, 
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and  the  head  in  profile  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  animal  lay 
in  a  po-sition  very  &vorable  for  this  purpose ;  having  fallen  on  ita 
knees,  and  remaining  nearly  in  the  same  attitude  as  when  alive. 

The  first  view  of  this  beast,  suggested  the  idea  of  an  enormous 
hog,  to  which,  besides  in  its  general  form,  it  bears  some  outward 
resemblance  in  the  shape  of  its  skull,  the  smallness  of  its  eyes,  and 
the  proportionate  size  of  its  ears :  but  in  its  shapeless  clumsy  legs  and 
feet,  it  more  resembles  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  many  less  obvious  particulars,  closely  allied  to  all  these  ;  and 
by  later  naturalists,  has  been  well  arranged  in  the  same  class  with 
them.* 

Its  length  over  the  forehead  and  along  the  back,  from  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  was  eleven  feet  and  two 
inches,  of  English  measure ;  but  in  a  direct  line,  not  more  than  nine 
&et  three  inches.  The  tail,  which  at  its  extremity  was  complanated, 
or  flattened  vertically,  measured  twenty  inches;  and  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  largest  part  of  the  body,  eight  feet  and  four  inches.  On 
examining  its  mouth  I  found,  agreeably  to  common  opinion,  no 
incisive,  or  fore,  teeth  in  either  jaw :  in  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side, 
were  five  large  grinders,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  back  ;  but  in  the 
lower,  there  were  six  grinders  besides  the  small  back  tooth.  The  ink 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  being  nearly  dried  up,  I  was  obliged 
to  write  this  description  in  my  memorandum-book,  with  the  animal's 
own  blood,  f 

*  Of  Ibis  species  of  rhinoceros,  we  shot  nine  in  the  course  of  these  trsrels ;  besides 
a  smaller  one.     This  has  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

f  This  Rhinoceros  Is  of  the  species  already  described  by  Spamnan,  under  the  name 
of  Ri,  bicomis.  But  other  species  with  two  horns,  having  been  since  discovered,  the 
name  of  SA.  4fricanus  has  been  substituted  by  Cuvier.  And  as  I  have  subsequently  dis- 
covered another  species  in  Afiica,  abo  with  two  horns,  this  name  would  now,  according 
to  that  principle  of  nomenclature,  require  ngain  to  be  changed. 

The  new  species  here  alluded  to,  I  have  named  BMnoceros  sitma,  ("  Bulletin  des 
Sciences ;"  livr.  de  Juin  1817,  p.  96.)  from  the  flattened  form  of  its  nose  and  mouth,  by 
which,  and  by  its  greater  size,  and  the  proportions  of  its  head,  it  is  remarkably  distin- 
guished from  the  other  African  species.  A  more  complete  account  of  this,  is  reserved  for 
a  iiiture  opportunity,  as  it  belongs  to  a  part  of  my  journal  not  included  in  the  present 
volume.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  above  nameid,  may  be  referred  to  for  »  figure  of  it, 
and  for  some  further  particulars. 

L   2 
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The  horn  of  the  rhinocero»t  differing  in  structure  from  that  of 
every  other  anima],  and  placed  in  a  situation,  of  which  it  is  the  only 
example,  had  long  appeared  to  me  to  he  an  anomaly  very  deserving  of 
examination  ;  and  therefore  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  the  first 
object. of  my  curiosity  and  attention.  The  view  which  I  now  began 
to  take,  of  its  structure  and  nature,  was  afterwards,  in  the  course  of 
my  journey,  further  confirmed  by  the  following  mode  of  reasoning, 
which,  to  render  it  less  complicated,  I  shall  confine  to  the  class  of 
Mammaliat  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  quadrupeds.  Dispersed 
over  the  skin  of  all  animals,  are  pores  which  I  have  supposed  to 
secrete  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  may  be  designated  by  the  name  of 
corneous  mftUer.  This  secretion,  or  fluid*  is  designed  by  nature  for  the 
forming  of  various  most  useful  and  important  addUeanetUat  all  of 
which,  continue  growing  during  the  whole  life ;  have  an  insertion  not 
deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the  skin  ;  and  are  fiirther  distinguished 
'  by  the  absence  of  all  sensibility  and  vascular  organization,  being 
purely  exuvial  parts  like  the  perfected  feathers  of  birds.  In  all 
these  parts,  the  growth  takes  place  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  at 
their  base.  When  these  pores  are  separate,  they  produce  hairs. 
When  they  are  confluent  and  in  a  line,  they  produce  the  nails  the 
claws  and  the  hoofs,  the  fibrous  appearance  of  which,  naturally  leads 
to  the  supposition  of  their  being  confluent  hairs :  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  scales  of  the  Manis.  The  quills  of  the  porcupine, 
hedgehog,  and  other  animals,  may  be  regarded  as  hairs  of  exUa>- 
ordinary  size.  When  the  pores  are  confluent  and  in  a  ring,  they 
furnish  the  corneous  case  of  the  horns  of  animals  of  the  ruminating 
class ;  and  when  confluent  on  a  circular  area,  they  supply  matter  for 
the  formation  of  a  solid  horn,  such  as  we  see  on  the  rhinoceros. 
An  examination  of  the  structure  and  appearance  of  this  latter,  will 
be  found  to  support  my  explanation  of  its  nature ;  as  about  its  base,  it 
is  in  most  instances,  evidently  rough  and  fibrous  like  a  worn-out 
brush.  *     It  grows  from  the  skin  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 


*  This  ai^iearance,  faas  not  eBCi4)ed  the  notice  of  an  eminent  zoolo^st;  who  says, 
that  these  animals  "  p<MieDt  wie  corne  solide  adh^nte  k  la  pesu  et  de  substance  fibreuse 
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hair,  a  circumstance  which  aitirely  divests  of  improbability  the 
assertion  of  its  being  sometimes  seen  loose,  although  by  no  meiuis 
so  loose  as  some  writers  have  supposed.  Nor  is  it  at  all  extraordinary 
that  the  rhinoceros  should  possess  the  power  of  moving  it,  to  a  cer- 
tain d^ree,  since  the  hog*  to  which*  in  a  natural  arrangementj  it 
so  closely  a  pproaches*  has  a  much  greater  power  of  moving  its 
bristles,  which  if  concreted  would  form  a  horn  of  the  same  nature. 
With  respect  to  the  idea,  which  I  had  entertained,  of  a  single  horn 
being  an  anomaly,  it  arose  from  the  consideration,  that  all  the 
osseous  parts  of  animals,  excepting  the  spine,  were  in  pairs ;  those 
which  appear  single,  being  in  tiict  divided  longitudinally  by  a  suture; 
So  that  any  bony  process,  such  as  that  which  supports  the  corneous 
case  of  homed  animals,  must,  to  be  single  or  in  the  central  line  of 
the  face  or  head,  stand  over  a  suture ;  a  case  which  no  anatomist  has 
hitherto  discovered  in  Nature  f  The  single  horn  of  the  rhinoceros, 
is  therefore  no  anomaly ;  because,  having  no  connection  with,  or  not 
deriving  its  origin  from,  the  bones,  and  being,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  only  concreted  hair.  Nature  might,  if  its  mode  of  life  re- 
quired, have  given  it  other  horns  of  the  same  kind  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  without  at  all  disturbing  that  system  and  those  laws,  which 
she  has  followed  in  the  structure  of  every  quadruped. 

It  is  this  rule  of  nature,  and  consequent  reasoning,  which  will 
not  allow  me  to  bdieve  that  the  umcorttf  such  as  we  see  it  re- 
presented, exists  any  where  but  in  those  representations,  or  in 
ima^nation :  and  many  circumstances  concur  to  render  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  name  was  at  first  intended  for  nothing  more  than 
a  species  of  rhinoceros. 

As  we  professed  to  shoot  these  animals  for  the  advantage  prin- 


et  com^  comme  si  elle  etait  composee  de  polls  agglutin^."     Cuvier,  R^ne  Animal, 
tome  I.  p. 239. 

f  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remai^  that  the  horn  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  Sea-Vnicom, 
{Monodon  Mottoceros)  is  in  reality  one  of  too  teeth  or  tusks,  and  is  inserted  on  the 
iide  of  the  central  line,  or  suture,  of  the  skull ;  the  other  tusk  remainii^  always  buried 
within  the  jaw-bone.  So  that  this  unicorn  is,  in  structure,  a  two-homed  animal,  and  has 
b  &ct  Bunetimes  been  found  with  both  tusks  ^own  oat  to  an  equal  length. 
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cipally  of  the  natives,  we  had  not  intended  taking  for  ourselves,  more 
of  the  meat  than  enough  for  a  day  or  two :  but,  as  another  proof 
of  the  improvident  disposition  of  Hottentots,  I  discovered  that  my 
people,  satisfied  with  what  they  had  eaten  on  the  spot,  were  not 
preparing  to  bring  any  away  with  them,  till  I  ordered  a  quantity  to 
be  loaded  up  for  at  least  my  own  use,  as  the  meat  of  the  second, 
seemed,  as  a  change  of  food,  more  wholesome,  and  of  a  better  taste, 
tiian  our  mutton.  These  foolish  men  thought  only  of  the  brandy 
and  tobacco  which  they  were  to  get  by  selling  their  thambokt  at 
Graafireynet,  and  therefore  had  cut  up  die  hide  of  both  the  animals, 
into  strips  for  this  purpose. 

Although  so  chilUag  at  sunrise,  the  weather  had,  by  noon, 
changed  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Exposed  in  the  middle  of  a  dry 
plain,  where  not  a  tree  to  afford  shade  was  to  be  seen,  I  scarcely 
could  endure  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  poured  down,  as  it  were,  a 
shower  of  fire  upon  us.  At  this  time  I  b^an  to  feel  symptoms  offerer 
from  the  cold  which  I  had  taken  in  the  night,  and  this,  probably, 
might  render  me  less  capable  of  supporting  the  heat  of  the  weather ; 
yet  I  viewed  with  astonishment  the  bare-headed  and  naked  Bushmen, 
who  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least  incommoded  by  it. 

When  I  had  finished  my  drawings,  and  the  Hottentots  had 
loaded  up  as  many  shamboks  as  the  oxen  could  carry,  we  lefl  the 
natives  busily  employed  in  cutting  up  their  meat ;  and  returned  to 
the  place  of  the  first  rhinoceros.  Here  I  assembled  all  my  own 
^people,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  another  meal  as  a  farewell  to 
their  game,  and  had  packed  up  another  quantity  of  the  hide,  we  set 
out  on  our  return  home  to  the  kraal. 

In  our  way  we  met  a  large  party  of  the  natives,  men  and  women, 
who,  joyously  greeting  us  as  they  passed,  told  us  they  were  going 
to  their  friends  at  the  rhinoceros,  to  lend  their  assistance :  that  is ; 
to  eat  and  feast,  day  and  night,  till  they  bad  consumed  the  whole  of  it 

We  did  not  reach  home  till  twilight  had  ended.  I  now  found 
my  fever  much  increased :  I  therefore  adopted  the  remedy  whi<^ 
had  on  similar  occasions  been  found  successful,  and  which  con- 
sisted merely  in  drinking  a  quantity  of  hot  tea  immediately  on  going 
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to  bed.  Some  additional  bushes  were  cut,  and  placed  so  as  better  to 
keep  off  the  wind;  and  this  precaution,  in  addition  to  the  remedy, 
induced  a  degree  of  perspiration  which,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
con8iderd>Iy  abated  the  disorder. 

9^^  I  still  considered  it  prudent  to  remain  thus  wrapped  up 
all  the  morning ;  but  as  the  weather  presented  every  appearance  of 
continuing  fine  all  day,  I  resolved  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  departed,  bearing  with  us  the  good- 
will of  a  whole  kraal ;  to  whom  we  had  given  perhaps  greater  hap- 
piness than  it  had  been  their  lot  to  experience,  for  a  long  time.  They 
were  much  pleased  when  I  assured  them  it  was  my  intention  to  re- 
turn by  the  same  route  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  Riizot  who  now  in- 
formed me  that  this  was  the  kraal  to  which  he  properly  belonged, 
although  residing  at  so  great  a  distance  as  at  the  Gariep  where  we  first 
met  with  him,  was  particularly  instructed  by  Kaabi  to  remain  with 
us  until  we  reached  the  country  of  the  white-men.  One  of  his 
companions,  who  had  hitherto  been  our  chief  attendant,  and  who  was 
to  remain  at  the  kraal,  now  took  his  leave  of  us. 
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JOUBHBT  PBOM  KAABl's  KRAAL,  TO  THE  BORDERS  OP  THE  COLONY. 

We  followed  the  general  direction  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  day's  ride,  crossed  it  four  times.  Thus  &r,  its  course  had  not 
been  marked  by  tree  or  bush  larger  than  those  of  the  plains ;  but 
here  it  began  to  assume  a  better  character :  besides  a  more  constant 
supply  of  water,  it  was  distinguished  by  abundance  of  reeds  and 
bushes  of  greater  size. 

We  travelled  till  daylight  began  to  fail;  when  we  took  our 
night's  station  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  Reed  Station.  Here  my 
people  prepared  for  me,  as  I  was  still  weak  from  the  fever,  a  sheltered 
sleeping-place,  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  clump  of  reeds  which  stood 
on  dry  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  the  water. 

l(Hh.  On  the  following  day's  journey,  the  surface  became  gradu- 
ally more  hilly  as  we  advanced,  but  was  every  where  thinly  covered 
with  small  bushes,  although  in  other  respects  it  was  a  wide  open 
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country.  As  we  made  our  way  through  bushes  and  over  rough 
ground,  where  no  path  could  be  found  to  guide  us  or  render  our 
travelling  easier,  the  Hottentots  sometimes,  by  chusing  a  smoother 
road,  were  scattered  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

To  this  circumstance,  we  were  indebted  for  some  delightful 
wild  htmet/t  as  one  of  them  chanced  thus  to  observe  a  number  of 
bees  entering  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
some  animal  of  the  weasel  kind.  As  he  made  signs  for  us  to  come 
to  hira,  we  turned  that  way,  fearing  he  had  met  with  some  accident ; 
and,  indeed,  when  the  people  began  to  unearth  the  bees,  I  did  not 
expect  that  we  should  escape  without  being  severely  stung.  But 
they  knew  so  well  how  to  manage  an  af&ir  of  this  kind,  uid  had 
gained  so  much  experience,  that  they  robbed  the  poor  insects  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  safety.  Before  they,  commenced  digging,  a 
fire  was  made  near  the  hole,  and  constantly  supplied  with  damp 
fuel  to  produce  a  cloud  of  smoke.  In  this  the  workman  was  com- 
pletely enveloped,  so  that  the  bees  returning  from  the  fields,  were 
prevented  from  approaching,  while  those  which  6ew  out  of  the  nest, 
were  driven  by  it  to  a  distance.  Yet  the  rest  of  our  party,  to  avoid 
their  resentment,  found  It  prudent,  either  to  ride  off,  or  to  stand  also 
in  the  smoke.  About  three  pounds  of  honey  were  obtained ;  which, 
excepting  a  sm^l  share  which  I  reserved  till  tea-time,  they  instantly 
devoured  in  the  comb ;  and  some  of  the  Hottentots  professed  to 
be  equally  fond  of  the  larva,  or  young  imperfect  bees.  This  was 
the  first  honey  which  had  been  found  since  we  lefl  Cape  Town,  or, 
at  least,  which  I  had  partaken  of:  it  appeared  unusually  liquid,  and 
nearly  as  thin  as  water ;  yet  it  seemed  as  sweet,  and  of  as  delicate  a 
taste,  as  the  best  honey  of  England,  unless  the  hard  fare  to  which 
I  had  been  forced  to  accustom  myself,  might,  by  contrast,  lead  me  to 
think  it  much  better  than  it  really  was. 

As  we  advanced  we  saw  at  a  distance  around  us,  in  every 
quarter,  innumerable  herds  of  wild  animals,  quietly  grazing  like  tame 
cattle.     Quakkas,  springbucks,  kannas,  and  hartebeests*  on  all  sides, 

*  The  Hart^eea  of  the  Cape  Colony,  called  Caama  (or  Kaama)  by  the  Hottentots, 
VOL.  II.  M  was 
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was  a  sight  we  had  never  before  seen  during  our  whole  journey  j 
and  Philip  immediately  mounting  the  horse,  took  a  circuit  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  nearest  herd. 

In  the  mean  time  we  halted :  this  gave  ua  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  footmarks  bf  lions.  Our  Bushmen  added  their  advice 
to  keep  close  watch  over  our  cattle,  as  we  were  now  entering  a  part 
of  the  country  where  those  formidable  beasts  were  known  to  abound. 
This  fact  might,  without  having  seen  the  footmarks,  or  without  in- 
curring much  risk  of  being  mistaken,  have  been  inferred  from  the 
great  numbers  of  wild  animals  just  observed :  ibr,  where  no  game 
is  to  be  seen,  there  no  lions  are  to  be  feared ;  since  these,  it  19 
evident,  can  live  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they  can 
procure  daily  food.  Travellers,  therefore,  who  are  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  chase  for  their  support,  will  consider  the  dangers  and  in- 
convenience of  lions,  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  abundance  of  game. 

Philip  had  pursued  the  antelopes  far  out  of  sight ;  we  had  waited 
more  than  an  hour,  without  seeing  him  return ;  and  the  sun  fast 
sinking  to  the  horizon,  warned  us  to  look  out  for  a  place  where 
we  could  safely  pass  the  night  We  therefore  proceeded  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  in  expectation  of  falling  in  with  the  river  j  and  having 
met  with  it  and  crossed  to  the  right  bank,  we  soon  found  a  con- 
venient station  and  unpacked  the  oxen.  But  we  were  not  forgetful 
of  Riizo's  advice,  and  carefully  made  all  our  cattle  fast  to  the  bushes. 

As  soon  as  twilight  began  to  advance,  we  heard  the  lions  roar- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  commencing  their  nightly  prowl.  Philip  had 
not  yet  returned,  and  our  fears  for  his  safety,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  horse,  caused  us  much  uneasiness.  To  direct  him  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  stationed  ourselves,  a  large  fire  was  made,  and  several 
muskets  were  discharged.  Guided,  first  by  the  sound  of  th^e,  and 
afterwards  by  the  light,  he  at  length  found  his  way  home;   but 


vas  considered.byLinoseus  and  many  natur&Usts,  to  be  same  as  the  2u^/ii  of  the  ancients, 
which  is  an  animal  of  Northern  Africa ;  but  some  later  writers  distinguish  it  as  a  separate 
species,  by  the  name  of  Antikpe  Caama .-  a  distinction  which  I  am  more  inclined  to  doubt, 
than  to  adopt ;  until  an  actual  collation  of  the  two  animals,  shall  decide  the  question. 
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although  he  had  ridden  into  the  midst  of  the  herd  and  turned  their 
course,  he  had  killed  nothing ;  for  it  had  happened  that  several  times, 
on  attempting  to  shoot,  his  gun  unluckily  missed  fire ;  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  lock  having  been  accidentally  put  out  of  order 
during  the  chase. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  night,  the  Jackals  at  a  little  distance 
were  yelping  around  us ;  and,  although  they  might  not  have  filled 
the  office  of  *  lion's  provider,'  vulgarly  assigned  to  them,  yet  I  had 
no  doubt  of  their  having  attentively  performed  the  duties  of  clearing 
their  royal  master's  table.  To  prevent  him  making  his  supper-room 
in  the  midst  of  our  oxen,  we  kept  several  fires  burning  all  night. 

llth.  In  the  morning  we  were  visited  by  four  Bushmen;  to 
whom,  according  to  my  custom,  I  made  a  present  of  some  tobacco. 
In  their  way  to  us,  they  happened  to  pass  by  the  spot  where  a  Hon 
had  last  night  been  preying  upon  a  quakka :  they  found  every  part 
of  the  carcase  devoured,  excepting  the  feet,  which  they  brought  away 
with  them ;  these  being- all  that  the  jackals  had  left. 

Although  not  absolutely  in  want  of  food,  yet  as  the  number  of 
my  sheep  was  already  much  lessened,  I  resolved  on  giving  up  a  day 
for  hunting.  The  men  had  not  been  out  long  before  Philip  shot  a 
quakka.  When  this  was  brought  home,  it  was  so  warmly  praised  by 
my  Hottentots,  as  being  excellent  meat,  that  I  ordered  a  steak  to 
be  broiled  for  my  dinner.  The  novelty,  and  my  own  curiosity,  must 
have  had  some  influence  on  this  occasion,  since  I  was  induced  to 
consider  it  good  and  palatable.  It  was  tender,  and  possessed  a  taste 
which  seemed  to  be  between  that  of  beef  and  mutton.  I  made 
fi*om  it  several  meals :  but  this  was  the  only  time  when  I  ate  of 
quakkas  or  zebras  from  pure  choice ;  for,  I  confess,  I  could  not,  with 
respect  to  these  animals,  resist  altogether  the  misleading  influence  of 
prgudice  and  habit ;  and  allowed  myself,  merely  because  I  viewed 
this  meat  as  horseflesh,  to  reject  food  which  was  really  good  and 
wholesome.  In  this  respect,  the  Hottentots  are  much  wiser  than 
the  Boors,  who  reject  it  for  the  same  reason  with  myself,  but  who, 
nevertheless  hunt  these  animals  for  the  use  of  their  Hottentots  and 
slaves.  On  all  subsequent  occasions,  when  necessity  compelled  me 
u  2 
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to  ^t  of  it,  the  fat*  which  was  yellow  and  oily,  always  ameit  rather 
strong  and  disagreable ;  but  I  cannot  assert  that  such  food  was  ever 
found  to  be  unwholesome. 

12th.  During  the  night  and  this  forenoon,  there  was  mudb  rain; 
and  being  thus  prevented  drying  our  meat,  we  departed  from  QuaMta 
Station  at  an  early  hour.  Soon  after  setting  out,  we  crossed  the  river 
twice ;  after  which  we  turned  to  the  south-east  in  order  to  visit  a 
kraal  which  lay  in  that  direction ;  having  on  our  right  some  high 
mountains  in  the  distance,  and  before  us  an  exceedingly  large  table 
mountain,  whirh  had  been  seen  for  the  first  time,  on  our  last  day's 
journey.  This  latter  is  pointed  out  on  my  map,  by  the  name  of  the 
Bushman  Table-Mountain^  and  is  very  remarkable  by  the  perfect  re- 
^larity  of  its  form,  and  by  having  at  each  end  a  small,  but  equally 
high,  mountain  standing  in  advance,  and  apparently  s^arated  from 
it  down  to  the  base.  Farther  behind  this  mountiun,  were  several 
others  of  the  same  formation,  and  which  extended  beyond  the  visible 
horizon.  From  the  distance  and  spot  at  which  it  was  viewed,  it 
appeared  inaccessible,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  precipice ; 
but  experience  teaches  that  however  steep  and  lofty  a  mountun  may 
appear,  its  summit  should  not  be  pronounced  inaccessible  until  its 
ascent  have  been  attempted  on  every  side.  I  was  induced,  how  justly 
I  know  not,  to  consider  it  of  greater  height  than  all  the  other  moun- 
tains in  this  part  of  the  country,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  cloud 
resting  upon  it,  an  appearance  which  had  not  been  seen  since  we 
quitted  the  Roggeveld. 

At  a  little  after  diree  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  tlie  kraal, 
and  unpacked  our  oxen  by  the  side  of  a  rocky  hillock  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  yards. 

I  was  received  by  the  inhabituits  with  repeated  acdamations  of 
TvBay !  Tway!*  and  with  every  demonstration  of  their  being  glad 
at  seeing  me :  although  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  their  joy  was 
entirely  personal,  as  the  words  Gooen  dakka ;  Tabakka !  Gooen  dakka  >■ 


*  Their  word  of  salutation.     It  is  pronounced  as  the  Dutch  word  twee,  and  would 
be  written  tool  hj  a  Frenchman. 
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■Tabakka!*  plainly  betrayed  their  expectations  and  the  source  of 
their  gladness.  By  this  they  intended  to  say  "  Good  day ;  ^ve  us 
some  tobacco :"  wishing  thus  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible 
by  addressing  me  in  Dutch,  They  were  in  such  high  glee,  that  a 
merry  spirit  of  rhyming  seemed  to  have  inspired  them  upon  this 
occasion  :  having  first  converted  the  word  dag  into  their  more  &vorite 
one  of  dakka,  they  considered  it  a  happy  thought,  and  quite  a  new 
idea,  to  transform  tabak  into  tc^mklea:  the  only  instance  I  ever 
noticed,  in  these  travels,  in  which  that  word  was  spoken  as  in  Englisbi 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  Bushmen  speak  English;' 
nor,  that  I  have  discovered  in  them  a  brilliant  poetic  genius ;  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  with  such  a  proof  as  this,  that  they 
can  rhyme  as  well  as  many  poets  of  my  own  country,  and  possibly 
may  have  as  much  genius. 

Their  chief,  or  captain,  was  distinguished  in  a  manner  so  singular, 
that  my  Hottentots  were  highly  diverted  at  the  ridiculous  irmgnia 
of  bis  rank ;  and,  as  they  could  not  clearly  understand  his  proper 
name,  gave  him  that  of  Oud  Kraai-kop  (Old  Crow-head),  as  he  wore 
the  head  of  a  crow  fixed  upon  the  top  of  his  hair. 

It  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  this  mode  of  ornamenting 
the  head,  corresponds  with  the  ancient  custom  of  distinguishing 
men  in  armour,  by  some  figure  placed  as  the  crest  of  their  helmet. 
Should  therefore  the  sdence  of  her(Udry  ever  be  introduced  among 
the  Bushmen,  the  family  of  the  Kraaikops  would  hereafter  be 
distinguished  by  the  crow-head  as  their  crest ;  but  what  should  be 
emblazoned  on  their  shield,  or  whether  the  field  should  be  gules, 
or  vert,  or  sable,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  learned  men  of 
their  own  tribe. 

In  a  country  where  we  found  few  places  marked  by  particular 
names,  this  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  to  my  men,  who  always 
afterwards  spoke  of  this  as  the  Kr<tai-kop  Kraals  and  of  the  mountain 
as  the  Kraai^Qp  Tafelberg  (Crow-head  Table-mountain.) 


'  By  which  words,  they  meant  to  say  Ooedm  dag  i   Tabak. 
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As  soon  as  I  could  prepare  my  presejitSf  I  desired  the  captain  to 
assemble  the  whole  of  his  people ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  not 
less  happy  than  those  of  Kaabi's  Kraal,  I  distributed  to  every  indivi- 
dual a  piece  of  tobacco.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  effect  which 
was  produced  on  these  poor  creatures,  as  it  would  only  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  on  a  preceding  occasion.  They  now 
declared  aloud,  that  I  was  the  best  man  they  had  ever  seen,  for  the 
boors,  they  said,  never  gave  them  either  tobacco  or  meat,  though 
they  came  into  their  country  and  killed  tfieir  game.  Some  of  these 
people  had  been  living  a  short  time  in  the  Colony,  in  the  service  of 
the  farmers,  as  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
a  few  sheep-skins  for  karosses ;  which  by  them  are  more  valued,  on 
account  of  their  greater  warmth,  than  the  skins  of  any  of  the  wild 
animals,  and  nearly  every  person  here  wore  cloaks  of  that  hind. 

This  village  did  not  appear  in  such  good  circumstances  as  Kaabi's : 
I  counted  no  more  than  ninety-eight  goats  and  kids,  as  the  whole  of 
its  riches,  and  fifty  souls  as  the  greatest  amount  of  its  population.  It 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  open  plain  covered  with  low  bushes, 
and  was  at  least,  two  miles  from  any  water.  The  table-mountain, 
of  which  I  took  this  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing,  was  at  the 
distance  of  a  two  or  three  hours*  walk  to  the  eastward ;  although  the 
unvaried  surface  "of  the  intervening  ground  would  have  induced  me 
to  suppose  that  it  was  much  nearer. 

Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  this  kraal,  the  captain  thought 
himself  bound  to  testify  his  gratitude ;  and  sent  me  a  goat  ready 
skinned:  but  I  was  much  vexed  at  discovering  that  Huiter,  not 
waiting  for  a  voluntary  gift,  had  been  mean  enough  to  ask  for  it, 
founding  his  claim  upon  the  great  quantity  of  tobacco  which  I  had 
given  to  the  captain  and  his  people.  Not  doubting  that  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  treacherous  interpreter,  and  had  demanded  it  in  my 
name,  I  immediately  presented  to  the  chief  and  some  of  his  friends, 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  quakka-meat  in  return. 

My  obligations,  however,  would  not  have  remained  unpaid,  ev^ 
had  I  not  made  them  this  return ;  for  nearly  all  the  men,  and  several 
of  the  women,  came  to  sup  with  us ;  so  that,  when  the  meal  was  over. 
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we  found  no  part  of  the  goat  left.  Soon  after  this,  they  returned 
to  their  huts,  well  satisfied  widi  the  treatment  they  had  met  with  j 
and,  certainly,  not  sorry  that  a  white-man  had  visited  their  kraal. 

My  own  people,  having  now  dismissed  all  those  apprehensions, 
which  their  first  uncertainty  respecting  a  friendly  reception  by  the 
natives,  had  excited,  enjoyed  the  evening  apparently  as  much  as 
they ;  and  even  followed  them  to  the  huts,  and  remained  sitting  by 
their  ft^es  till  a  late  hour. 

I  also,  passed  some  part  of  the  night  at  the  kraal,  to  witness 
again  the  pleasures  of  the  dance.  Here  I  found  the  *  ball-room'  so 
crowded  that  Uiere  was  but  just  space  enough  left  for  the  dancer's 
feet :  but  this  seemed  not  at  ^  to  incommode  the  party.  Ritzo  was 
the  chi^  performer ;  and  I  heard  the  next  morning,  that  he  continued 
incessantly  dancing  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  The  style 
of  the  dance,  and  the  accompaniments,  were  exactly  the  saiiie  as  at 
Eaabi's  Kraal,  excepting  that  instead  of  the  words  Wa  wa  koo  and 
their  corresponding  notes,  Riizo  made  use  of  Lok  a  tee  (Lok  a  tay], 
thus : 


m ^                   /- — N 

ph             1    t    t 

, 

The  Coju>*)rT. 

V*i'.l\  rT  Irl  J-- 

1    h    I.    1     In  tt=: 

g)          ».'■»■  1   1     V^\    *•  -^j.  «    !■   *    J    J  --tl— 

Aye       O  Aye  O  Aye       O  Aye   eh  Aye        0     O     0 

Tb«  Dancbi. 

&'«  f^  1  +j-prqir==pip={=j=J-,  [U, 

Jjok   a     Uy          Lok    a      tay             I*ok    a     uy 

The 

i5t^ 

■tt— 

WAiM-Danx. 

''  ir  r  r  r  ir  r  r  f  ir  r  F-F 

4- 

The  syllables  Lok  a  tay  have  no  more  signification  than  those  of 
Wa  wa  koo,  and  were  intended  only  as  an  assistance  to  the  notes.  These 
the  dancer  kept  on  singing,  as  if  heedless  of  every  thing  but  himself: 
without  appearing  to  take  any  notice  of  the  company  about  him,  he 
continued  his  dancing,  first  with  one  leg,  and  then  with  the  other, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  his  friends,  though  they  had  allowed  him 
bt^rely  room  for  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  while  the  lowness  of  the  hut 
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exiseedingly  crajnped  his  movements,  and  obliged  hira  to  bend  for- 
ward in  a  posture  the  most  inconvenient. 

Having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  left  the  party  and  retired  to  rest, 
it  being  my  intention  to  proceed  on  the  journey  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning.  There  was  much  lightning  and  thunder  during  the 
night ;  and,  to  render  it  more  unpleasant,  I  had  not  long  fallen  asleep, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  cold  piercing  wind  blowing  so  keenly 
through  my  blankets,  that  it  felt  as  if  th^e  had  been  no  covering 
whatever  upon  me.  Our  fires  being  out,  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  wrapping  my  blankets,  and  watch-coat  closer  about 
me ;  but  scarcely  had  I  again  laid  my  head  on  the  saddle,  when  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  and  hail  poured  down,  and-soon  ran  through 
my  bedding  and  completely  flooded  the  ground.  As  it  was  not 
possible  at  such  a  time  to  make  a  fire,  and  as  the  night  was  ex- 
tremely dark,  I  remained  patiently  in  that  situation  till  morning,  still 
hoping  for  sleep. 

13^.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  I  rose  from  my  miserable 
bed,  which  I  found  literally  lying  in  water  j  and,  shaking  off  the  hail- 
stones from  the  blanket,  dragged  it  over  a  bush  that  it  might  dry  a 
little  before  it  was  packed  up.  Few  of  these  hailstones  were  much 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  I  found  them,  under  the 
bushes,  where  they  had  been  drifted  in  large  quantities  by  the  wind, 
frozen  together  into  solid  masses.  The  thermometer  therefore,  if  I 
had  had  one  with  me,  would  have  been  found  at  least  as  low  as  the 
freezing  point. 

As  soon  as  fuel  could  be  collected  on  the  plain,  the  men  made 
a  fire  and  cooked  breakfast ;  but  though  Hottentots  are  always 
b€id  cookst  th^e  men  had  lately  become  worse;  and  my  meat  was 
brought  to  rpie,  more  in  the  state  of  something  picked  up  after  a  con- 
flagration, than  of  any  thing  intended  to  be  eaten.  Though  never 
boasting  myself -EptcuW  de  grege  porcunit  my  patience  in  these  matters, 
was  now  exhausted :  I  scolded  my  cook,  and  for  the  first  time  on  the 
journey,  I  made  some  attempt  myself  at  cooking ;  and,  although  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  my  own  inexpertness  and  at  this  laughable 
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specimen  of  culinary  talents^  I  broiled  my  own  steak,  in  order  to 
show  him  bow,  I  conceived,  it  might  be  managed  so  as  to  be  rendered 
a  little  more  eatable. 

Ruiter,  of  whom  I  had  been  much  inclined  to  think  well,  betrayed 
at  length  some  slight  symptoms  of  roguishness,  in  a  trifling  afiair 
which  was  to  him,  too  tempting  an  opportunity  for  cheating.  I  had 
commissioned  him  to  purchase  a  pair  of  dancing-ratdes,  and  had 
given  him  tobacco  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose :  but  he 
soon  returned  to  tell  me  that  this  quantity  was  not  thought  enough. 
I  therefore  doubled  it,  and  in  a  short  time  he  brought  me  the  rattles. 
On  the  following  day  I  observed  him  wearing  a  beautiful  leopard- 
skin  kaross,  and,  on  inquiry  of  the  other  Hottentots,  discovered  that  - 
he  had  obtained  the  rattles  for  a  veij  small  portion  of  the  tobacco  I 
had  given,  and  that  with  the  remainder  he  had  purchased  the  skin. 

The  captain  of  this  kraal,  having  heard  of  our  killing  the  two 
rhinoceroses  for  Kaabi,  requested  me  to  stop  a  day  longer,  and  hunt 
for  him  also.  But  fearing  to  establish  a  custom  which  would  hereafter 
prove  extremely  inconvenient  to  us,  as  it  might  lead  every  kraal  to 
expect  that  we  should  do  the  same  for  them,  I  thought  it  most 
prudent  at  once  to  refuse  Old  Crowhead  ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
promised  him  a  share  of  whatever  we  might  chance  to  kill  on  the 
road,  if  he  would  allow  some  of  his  people  to  accompany  us  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  back.  On  which  he  ordered  an  old  man  and 
his  son  to  attend  us. 

Both  these  people  being  excessively  thin,  and  apparently  reduced 
to  that  state  by  want  o£  food,  they  immediately  received  from  my 
Hottentots  the  names  of  Oud^  and  Kldnt  Magerman  (Old,  and 
Young,  Lean-man).  It  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  charity  to  take  these  poor 
creatures  with  us,  that  we  might  feed  them  plentifully  for  a  few  days. 

The  HottentotSf  and,  perhaps,  all  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa, 
have  a  custom  of  thus  giving  names  to  strangers  when  they  are  of  a 
di^rent  nation  from  themselves.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  diffi- 
culty which  they  find,  either  in  pronouncing,  or  in  remembering,  a 
name  to  which  their  ear  has  never  been  accustomed,  or  the  meaning  of 
which  they  do  not  understand.     This  is  often  done  through  inatten- 
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tion  or  idleness  in  neglecdng  to  inquire  the  proper  name.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  boy,  whenever  we  asked  him  his  name, 
always  declared  that  he  had  none ;  a  circumstance  which  much 
amused  my  people  who  considered  themselves  in  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  because  they  wore  clothes  of  European  make,  carried  a 
gun,  spoke  Dutch,  and  had  two  names. 

We  took  leave  amidst  the  grateful  salutations  of  the  kraal ;  our 
party  now  consisting  of  three  Bushmen  in  addition  to  my  own  men. 

Soon  after  we  set  out,  the  clouds  began  to  collect,  and  for  more 
than  three  hours  it  rained  without  ceasing.  As  we  rode  along  I 
observed,  in  many  places,  considerable  quantities  of  hail  lying  under 
the  bushes,  and  which  the  air  was  not  warm  enough  to  thaw.  The 
weather  was  very  unsettled,  and  the  wind  blew  extremely  cold  during 
the  whole  of  the  day. 

When  we  had  travelled  twelve  miles,  we  agun  fell  in  with  the 
river,  and  crossed  to  its  left  bank.  Here  we  were  met  by  a  shower  of 
rain  and  hail  so  violent  that  my  horse  refused  to  face  it,  and  we  were 
therefore  obliged  to  halt  and  turn  our  backs  to  the  storm.  The 
loudest  claps  of  thunder  burst  over  our  heads,  and  followed  the  flashes 
of  lightning  without  any  perceptible  interval  of  time.  I  could  not 
discover  in  our  Bushmen  any  symptoms  of  fear,  though  nothing 
could  be  more  awfiil  than  the  thunder,  which  seemed  close  above  us 
and  exploded  with  a  violence  almost  sufficient  to  destroy  the  hearing. 

About  four  miles  farther,  we  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  which  appeared  to  have  taken  a  winding  course  from  a  consi- 
derable distance  westward,  where  some  high  mountains  were  in  sight. 
Here  many  herds  of  quakkas  were  observed  j  but  as  they  grazed 
only  in  the  middle  of  these  extensive  plains,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  approach  within  musket-shot.* 

At  a  mile  beyond  the  river,  our  Bushmen  brought  us  to  a  spring 
of  excellent  water,  situated  in  a  kloof,  or  opening  through  a  range  of 

*  In  these  pluns  &  small  species  ofLorant/ius  was  observed,  growing  on  tiie  brandies 
of  tbe  larger  shrubs,  and,  being  of  a  hoary  appearance,  was  named 

LorarUkus  canacens,  6.  Catal.  Oeogr.  2119.  5.  Planta  parva  tota  canesc^u,  ut  etiam 
6ores.  Folia  ovalia  obtusa  parva  canescentia.  Crescens  in  campis  aridis,  in  ramis 
Lydonun. 
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locky  mountains.  Concluding  that  we  had  now  accomplished  the 
half  of  our  journey  to  Graaffreynet,  I  announced  this  circumstance  to 
my  Hottentots ;  and  distinguished  the  spot  on  my  map,  by  the  name 
of  Half-jway  Spring,  It  was  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  tall  reeds 
inhabited  by  numbers  of  little  birds*,  whose  chirping  and  singing 
greatly  enlivened  the  spot.  The  water  was  remarkably  pure,  and  free 
from  all  calcareous  or  ochraceous  deposition.  As  the  thicket  of  reeds 
was  large  and  might  possibly  be  the  concealment  of  some  lion,  we 
took  the  precaution  of  sending  in  the  dogs  first,  to  ascertain  whether 
we  might  safely  venture  to  approach  the  spring. 

A  great  quantity  of  these  reeds  was  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shelter  for  the  people,  as  the  appearance  of  the  sky  bade 
us  prepare  for  a  rainy  night.  In  the  mean  time  I  climbed  up  the 
rocks  which  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  pass,  to  take  the  bearings  of 
our  last  station  and  of  the  Bushman  Table-mountain ;  but  the 
compass  was  much  afiected  by  the  ferruginous  quality  of  the  stone. 
Here  on  a  large  crag  I  scratched,  with  a  piece  of  rock,  the  initials 
of  my  name. 

14th.  After  leaving  this  station,  we  travelled  Over  a  plain 
nearly  nine  miles  across,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  At  the 
southern  extremity,  we  passed  through  an  opening  between  them, 
where  our  *  friendly  river  *  once  more  presented  itself,  and  took  its 
course  through  the  same  opening.  This,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was 
known  to  the  boors  by  the  name  of  Rhenogter  Poort  (Rhinoceros 
Pass),  and  here  we  had  a  sight,  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  to  us 
all ;  that  of  the  track  of  a  waggon.  On  examining  the  bushes  stones 
and  grass,  over  which  it  had  passed,  we  ascertained  that  it  must  have 
been  two  years  since  that  time,  and  that  its  direction  was  to  the 
south-east. 

In  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  track  of  animals,  and 
consequently  of  waggons,  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  as  well  as  all 


•  The  Boode^^e  (Redbeak)  or  Loxia  astrild,  of  Liniittus.  — The  Koom^vreeter 
(Corn-eater)  FringiUa  arcuata  of  Gmelin.  —  And  a  small  species  of  Reed-sparrow,  {Mo~ 
ladllee  {Currwa)  sp. 
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the  tribes  of  the  Interior,  are  admirably  quick  and  discerning.  Their 
experience  enables  them  to  distinguish  almost  with  certainty,  the 
foot-mark  of  every  animal  in  their  country  ;  although  many  of  them 
so  closely  resemble  each  other  that  few  European  eyes  would  see  the 
difference,  even  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  them.  But  these  natives, 
whose  food  and  clothing  so  greatly  depend  on  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
are  most  acutely  observant  of  every  thing  relating  to  it ;  and  the 
results  of  their  judgment  by  combining  diese  observations,  are 
often  surprising  and  would  lead  to  a  belief  that  in  the  powers  of 
reasoning  and  reflection  they  are  not  so  low  as,  in  most  other  matters, 
they  appear  to  be.  And  if  it  can  be  admitted  that  this  is  really  the 
case,  it  affords  in  the  same  individual  a  striking,  and  an  instructivet . 
example  how  much  the  human  intellect  may  be  raised  by  being  duly 
exerted,  and  how  low  it  will  insensibly  sink,  if  not  carefully  culti* 
vated  and  brought  into  use.  These  Africans  pay  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  attention  to  every  little  circumstance  connected  with  the 
habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  wild  animals.  The  footsteps  of  some 
are  too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken ;  but  with  respect  to  others,  they 
are  obliged  to  examine  not  only  their  form,  but  even  their  distance 
apart,  and  their  greater  or  less  depth  of  impression }  by  which 
latter  observation  they  are  enabled  to  distinguish  a  heavy-bodied 
animal  from  a  lighter.  If  it  be  an  animal  of  the  cat  or  dog  genus, 
they  discover  the  kind  by  attending,  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  foot, 
but  to  the  different  protuberances  of  it  and  to  their  relative  position. 
These  marks  conjointly  with  a  knowledge  of  the  different  situations 
and  nature  of  the  country  and  ground  preferred  by  each  species,  lead 
them  to  conclusions  in  which  they  rarely  err.  In  estimating  the 
time  elapsed  since  the  animal  had  passed  that  way,  they  consider 
the  effects  of  the  weather,  the  sun,  the  wind,  or  the  rain :  if  these 
have  not  altered  the  freshness  of  the  impression,  they  naturally  con- 
clude it  to  have  been  made  since  the  last  of  these  occurred ;  if  the 
impression  appear  to  have  been  made  upon  wet  ground  but  partly 
filled  with  dust  or  sand  or  leaves,  they  then  know  that  the  animal 
must  have  passed  over  the  ground  since  the  last  shower,  but  before 
the  storm  of  wind.     Of  this  nature  there  are  a  multitude  of  other 
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ciTCumstahces,  from  which  they  deduce  information:  but  what  has 
been  mentioned  will  be  sufficient  for  showing  what  reliance  may  be 
placed  upon  their  opinions.  Cases  occurred  frequently  during  these 
travels,  when  this  knowledge  proved  of  the  utmost  importance :  it  is 
therefore  a  subject  deserving  of  attention. 

In  the  instance  which  gave  rise  to  these  remarks,  the  tretek  of  the 
waggon  vias,  at  the  spot  where  we  first  saw  it,  not  very  discemibla 
But  one  of  the  Hottentots  having  noticed  the  middle  stems  of  a  low 
shrub  to  be  broken  down  close  to  the  ground,  in  a  manner  differentfrom 
that  in  which  they  would  have  been  broken  by  the  foot  of  any  animal, 
immediately  examined  all  around  at  the  distance  where  the  other  wheel 
should  have  passed ;  uid  soon  discovered  other  similar  appearances, 
by  which  we  were  all  convinced  that  a  wheeled  carriage  must  have  been 
there.  All  these  stems  or  branches  being  observed  to  incline  forwards 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  w«%  travelling,  it  was  thus  ascertiuned 
that  the  waggon  had  advanced  in  that  direction  also ;  as  every  one,  as 
well  as  a  Bushman,  knows  that  a  wheel  pushes  forward  any  small  bodies 
or  obstructions  in  its  way.  The  same  conclusion  was  drawn  from 
those  stems  which  had  not  been  broken  down,  but  the  bark  of  which 
had  been  torn.  Those  which  had  been  beaten  to  the  ground,  still 
remiuned  in  that  position;  but  we  observed  other  shoots  rising 
upright  from  them ;  and,  from  these  being  of  two  years*  growth,  we 
drew  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  about  two  years  since  the 
wa^on  had  passed  that  way. 

At  Rkeno^er  Poari  •  we  found  the  E^ace  between  the  river  and 
the  rocks  but  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  passage.  We  crossed  to 
the  left  bank,  and  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  to  follow  the  waggon- 
track,  which,  as  we  advanced,  became  more  visible,  but  at  length  it 
re-crossed  the  river,  while  we  pursued  a  course  inclining  westward, 
and  having  close  on  our  right,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  grass. 


*  Oq  the  n>^  of  thb  pass  I  found  a  new  and  veiy  neat  shrubby  spedes  of  Salvia. 
A  rariety  of  plants  grow  on  these  mountains,  but  the  circumstances  of  our  travelling 
did  not  admit  of  collecting  and  preserving  any ;  and  unfortunately  the  mode  which  I  have 
raooimnended  in  such  cases  (Vol.  I.  p.  133  and  IS*.)  did  not  at  this  time  occur  tome. 
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Observing  here  a  larjge  herd  of  quakkasy  between  thhty  and 
forty,  Philip  pursued  them,  and  before  he  had  approached  within 
shot,  they  were  suddenly  driven  away  by  the  report  of  a  gun  on  the 
other  side,  the  smoke  of  which  we  perceived  even  fix»m  the  spot 
where  we  stood  waiting.  Euiowing  that  we  were  now  upon  ground 
to  which  the  hunting  excursions  of  the  bordering  colonists  had 
sometimes  extended,  we  concluded  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  by 
a  party  of  boors.  We  soon,  however,  discovered  that  this  report  was 
from  Speelman's  gun :  he  bad  started  before  us  early  in  Uie  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  first  shot  at  the  game ;  as  it  had  been 
found  that  they  were  often  alarmed  and  driven  away  by  the  sight  of 
the  whole  party.  Soon  aStet  this  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  and  a>ntinued 
to  pour  without  intermission  till  the  next  morning. 

After  travelling  six  hours,  and  finding  ourselves  close  on  the  left 
bank  of  our  river,  we  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther  this  day,  as  the 
weather  was  so  unpropitious,  and  as  all  of  us  were  exceedingly  wet 
and  cold. 

IStk,  The  night  passed  most  unpleasantly,  as  a  strong  wind 
much  increased  the  chilliness  of  the  air,  and,  in  die  morning,  our 
clothes  and  bedding  were  found  soaked  with  the  rain.  I  have 
marked  this  spot  by  the  name  of  Sovthem  Station,  as  it  was  the  most 
southern  of  all  our  sleeping-places  along  the  banks  of  this  river. 

We  were  now  fast  advancing  towards  the  borders  of  the  colony, 
according  to  the  account  of  our  Bushmen,  who  pointed  out  a  distant 
table-mountain,  on  the  other  side  of  which,  they  said,  we  should  find 
the  residence  of  a  boor  whom  they  called  Baas  Jacob.  Although 
exceedingly  anxious  to  know  what  part  of  the  colony  it  was,  to 
which  we  were  approaching,  they  could  give  me  no  clue  by  which 
I  could  discover  this ;  nor  did  they  know  any  thing  respecting  the 
bearing  of  Graaffreynet,  nor  even  the  boor's  surname. 

As  we  could  not  expect  to  find  much  game  within  the  colonial 
boundary,  I  determined  on  remaining  a  day  at  this  station,  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  ;  that  we  might  obtain  a  stock  of  dried  meat  to 
serve  us  till  we  reached  the  drostdy.  But,  although  four  of  the  best 
marksmen  were  out  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  nothing  was  shot 
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A  copious  spring  of  good  water  had  been  discorered  by  the  hunters, 
not  far  &om  us,  in  the  direction  of  south-south-east :  and  from  several 
indications,  this  part  of  the  a>untry  appeared  to  be  well  watered. 

In  the  fdtemoon  we  were  visited  by  a  small  party  of  neUivet 
consisting  of  two  men,  and  six  women,  two  of  whom  carried  each  au- 
infant  at  her  back.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  yesterday 
travelled  from  Oud  Betake  Jacobus  (old  Master  Jacob's) ;  where  the 
men  had  been  employed  as  shepherd  and  herdsman,  and  the  women 
as  assistants  about  tl^e  farm-house.  These  people,  viewing  me, 
as  all  their  countrymen  had  hitherto  viewed  me,  as  a  friend,  were 
eager  to  relate  to  me  their  grievances.  They  had  quitted  this  boor's 
service  because  he  had  beaten  one  of  the  women.  The  poor  creature 
herself  came  forward  to  tell  the  story;  she  was  d  youjig  girl  of 
harmless  engagi&g  apjpearance,  and  I  could  not  suppress  the  irrita- 
tion of  mind  which  I  felt  at  hearing  that  any  man  had  been  brute 
aiough  to  lift  his  hand  against  so  weak  and  defenceless  a  fellow- 
o^ature ;  for  she  was,  as  all  ^rls  of  her  nation  are,  of  very  small 
and  delicate  frame.  She  told  me  that  Ottd  Baa*  had  tied  her  up  to 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  and  flogged  her  for  a  long  time. 
T^e  other  women  all  joined  in  the  tale,  and  two  or  three  at  once 
were  showing  me  the  position  in  ^ich  she  was  tied,  first  imitating 
the  act  oi  fioggingt  and  then  that  of  crying  and  supplicating  for 
mercy :  but  she  implored  in  vain,  for  no  mercy  was  in  his  heart,  till 
he  had  vented  his  rage. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  dSord.  them  any  redress, 
or  to  investigate  whether  she  had,  or  had  not,  been  punished  un- 
deservingly. I  could  only  compassionate  the  poor  girl  j  and  this, 
if  it  could  be  any  alleviation  to  her  feelings,  I  did  from  my.  heart 
I  gave  them  some  tobacco,  to  cheer  them ;  nor  did  it  even  in  so 
unfavourable  a  state  of  mind,  fail  to  gladden  their  countenances. 
This  gave  them  an  occasion  to  complain  that  they  had  very  seldom 
received  any  from  the  baas,  and  whenever  they  did,  it  was  but  an 
extremely  small  piece,  which,  they  said,  he  threw  down  on  the  ground 
to  them  as  if  they  had  been  dogs.  This  last  remark  should  not  pass 
without  notice,  as  it  gives  us  admonition  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
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inculcated  and  remembered ;  it  shows  that  savages,  however  low  or 
debased  may  be  their  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  glob^  are  not 
insensible  to  an  indignity. 

I  could  not  learn  for  what  crime  this  flogging  had  been  inflicted ; 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  interfere  with  the  question,  whether,  from  mere 
ignorance,  or  misled  by  the  habits  of  a  lawless  life  to  which  she  had 
been  bom,  she  might  not,  though  unwittingly,  have  committed  some 
offence  which,  in  a  civilized  or  better  instructed  society,  might  justly 
be  visited  with  punishment ;  but  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
that  man  to  be  a  cowardly  unfeeling  brute,  who  could  treat  with  such 
mercUess  severity,  one  of  that  sex  which  it  is  a  natural  duty  to 
protect  from  wrong,  and  shield  from  unkindness. 

Another  of  tlie  Bushwomen  complained  that  this  boat  had  com- 
pelled her  son  to  remain  in  his  service  against  his  wish ;  nor  could 
they  by  any  means  obtain  leave  for  him  to  return  with  them  to  their 
kraal.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  stipulated  wages  for  these 
people's  services,  they  certainly  carried  away  with  them  none  of  the 
rewards  of  their  labor,  unless  a  c^  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  a  pair  of  old 
cloth  trowsers,  are  to  be  considered  as  such,  or  the  sheep  skins  which 
the  women  wore  over  their  shoulders  and  which  were  probably  given 
to  them  by  their  kind-hearted  batu. 

As  the  events  of  these  travels  are,  without  partiality  or  pre- 
judice, related  as  they  occurred,  and  the  observations  recorded  faith- 
fully in  that  light  in  which  they  appeared,  I  cannot  allow  the  unfavor- 
able qualities  of  an  individual,  to  be  adopted  as  the  general  character 
of  the  Dutch  colonists,  any  more  than  I  would  admit  selected  ex- 
amples of  individual  worthiness,  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
whole  colony.  Of  the  latter,  I  know  many :  of  the  former,  I  wish 
that  I  knew  none. 

From  these  natives  I  learned  that  the  boors  were  apprized  of  my 
coming,  and  that  the  intelligence  had  reached  them  by  means  of 
some  men  of  Kaabi*s  kraal,  who  had  been  to  communicate  with 
some  of  their  friends  residing  on  the  borders.  I  was  not  surprised 
at  these  Bushmen  having  outstripped  us  in  travelling,  because  1  had 
witnessed  sufficient  proofs  of  their  powers,  to  believe  that  they  can 
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whenever  they  please*  traverse  the  country  in  at  least  half  and 
sometimes  a  third  of  the  time  required  by  a  colonisL 

The  party  remaned  with  us  this  night,  and  partook  of  our 
supper.  While  they  were  happily  engaged  in  smoking,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  fine  evening,  and  abundance  of  fuel  to  give  me  light, 
to  lay  down  on  the  map  of  my  route,  the  last  days  of  our  course; 
which  I  had  till  now  been  prevented  doing,  by  the  un&vorable  state 
of  the  weather.  I  carried  with  me  a  small  Dutch  pocket^map  of  the 
Colony ;  but  in  this  part  it  was  so  deficient  and  so  incorrect,  that  not 
the  least  advantage  could  be  derived  from  it,  to  guide  my  course, 
or  to  enable  me  to  guess  what  particular  part  of  the  boundary  I  was 
now  approadiing. 

1  Gih.  Our  stock  of  meat  being  now  consumed,  I  sent  oiT  Philip 
and  two  others  to  hunt  in  advance,  giving  them  instructions  respect- 
ing the  direction  in  which  I  intended  to  traveL  Our  two  last  visitors, 
finding  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  supply  them  with  provisions 
to  take  home,  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hunt  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  plain.  They  returned  imsuccessfu],  though  they  had 
found  an  aardvark*  or  ant-etUer;  but  it  took  refuge  in  its  hole, 
and  afler  considerable  labor  in  endeavouring  to  imearth  it,  the  animal 
escaped  by  burrowing  still  deeper.  These  Bushmen  and  the  women 
who  came  with  them  remained  with  us  till  the  moment  of  our 
departure;  when  bidding  me  farewell  in  the  colonial  manner,  by 
repeating  the  word  dag,  they  hasted  away  to  their  kraal. 

We  had  not  travelled  more  than  eight  miles,  and  had  just 
passed  through  an  opening  between  some  low  rocky  hills,  where 
there  were  two  large  ponds  of  fresh  water,  when  five  distant  reports 
of  a  musket,  which  we  supposed  to  proceed  Etom  a  party  of  boors, 
induced  us  to  halt,  and  w^x;h  if  they  came  in  sight. 

Both  Riizo  and  the  old  Bushman  advised  me  to  stop  here  for 
the  night,  as  they  were  not  acquainted  with  any  other  water  which 
it  would   be  possible  for  us   to  reach   before  daylight   &iled   us. 

*  A  more  particular  account  of  this  animal  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume,  at 
page  348, 

VOL.  II.  O 
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We  therefore  returned  to  these  ponds,  and  unpacked  our  oxen  by  the 
side  of  some  remarkable  masses  of  rock,  which  had  mudi  the  ap* 
pearance  of  works  of  art,  as  if  huge  square  blodcs  of  stone  had  been 
regularly  piled  one  upon  another.  This  station  is  pointed  out  on  die 
map  by  the  name  of  Oeranium  Rockt ;  and  a  representation  of  some 
of  these  rocks,  is  ^ven  in  the  mgnette  at  page  60.  After  passing 
the  Karro  Poort  *,  pt»its  of  the  Geranium  tribe  had  rarely  been  met 
with ;  and  of  these  few,  none  had  been  found  of  so  shrubby  a  growth, 
or  perh^s  of  so  pleasant  a  scent,  as  the  species  f  which  decorates 
this  place.  Around  the  ponds,  I  observed  small  quantities  of 
fuller 's-earth,  a  substance  which  had  not  hitherto  been  any  where 
noticed. 

I  immediately  sent  Hendrik  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  observe 
if  any  colonists  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  soon  after  he  was 
gone,  Philip  and  his  party  appeared  in  sight,  and,  when  they  came 
up  to  us,  explained  that  the  five  shots  which  had  been  heard,  were 
fired  by  them,  at  a  troop  of  quakkas ;  none  of  which,  however,  they 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain. 

Yet  ab  no  <me  had  eaten  since  the  preceding  night,  it  was  re- 
solved to  makB  a  second  attempt ;  and  another  troop  of  quakkas  at 
that  mom^Dt  making  their  appearance  on  the  plain,  my  whole  par^ 
instantly  went  in  pursuit.  By  dividing,  and  taking  a  wide  circuit, 
they  were  enabled  slowly  and  cautiously  to  advance  upon  them  from  ■ 
every  side ;  so  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  animals  to  escape 
without  coming  within  shot  of  one  or  other  of  the  men.  This 
chanced  to  be  Speelman ;  and  he  was  too  good  a  marksman  not  to 

*  The  botanical  remarks  in  the  first  volume  at  pages  208  and  209,  may  in  part  be 
referred  to  this  place. 

f  As  there  was  no  opportunity  of  preserving  a  ^>ecimen  of  this  plant,  I  cannot 
mention  the  species  with  certainty;  although  I  beUeve  it  to  have  been  the  same  which 
I  found  twelve  months  afterwards  on  the  Table-mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  a  place 
denominated  Hon^i  Grave ,-  and  of  which  plant,  the  following  is  the  description. 

Pelargonium  tragacanthoides,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  269S.  Frutex  erectus  ramosus 
bipedalis,  odore  grkte  terebinthaceo.  Rami  erecti  subdicbotomi,  supem^  densd  teed 
petiolis  emortuis  persistentibus.  Folia  bipinnata,  pubescenda,  erecta,  confertissima,  basibus 
petiolonim  imbricantibus.  Paniculee  termijialea,  compositse  ex  umbellis  «Itemis  sub- 
quadrifloris.     PeduncuU  umbellarum  patentes. 
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profit  by  the  importunity :  he  fired,  and  a  quakka  fdl.  With  the 
fusistance  of  his  companiona,  tbe  carcass  was  skinned  and  got  home 
in  the  erening,  in  time  for  us  to  make  from  it  a  meal,  which  was 
both  breakfast  and  supper. 

17'A.  Before  the  sun  had  risen  to  its  greatest  height,  we  mounted 
OUT  oxen  and  departed  from  Geranium  Rocks,  directing  our  course 
towards  the  south.  We  traveHed,  with  pleasant  weather,  over  two 
la^  plains,  which  derived  a  beautifolly  verdant  hue  from  an  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  Cyperua  udtatus,  which  from  its  growth  and 
appearance  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  grass :  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  no  true  grass  was  observed  in  any  part  of  theBe  plains ;  the  surtkce 
b^ng  almost  every  where  clothed  wHh  this  plant,  intermii^led  in 
various  places  with  low  bushes,  such  as  are  generally  met  with  in 
lands  partaking  of  the  nature  of  Karro.  This  is  the  cyperua  already 
described  as  producing  the  numerous  little  bulbs  which  constitute 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  used  by  the  Bushmen. 

These  plains  were  about  five  or  six  miles  across,  and  divided 
finm  each  other  by  a  ridge  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Here  our 
Ao^  caught  a  common  Jackal,  and  a  young  gemsbok  (ghemsbok) : 
the  latter  was  not  bigger  than  a  domestic  goat  One  of  the  stragglers 
of  our  party  fell  in  with  the  fresh  remains  of  a  kaamat  or  hartfhee^^ 
which  we  supposed  to  have  been  hunted  down  by  the  *  wild  dogs,*  as 
they  are  called,  or  the  animal  which  I  have  in  the  former  volume 
described  under  the  name  of  Hytena  venattca.  As  they  had  devoured 
nothing  more  than  the  haimches  and  entrails,  it  was  a  prize  WOTth 
halting  for ;  and  besides  a  large  quantity  of  meat  whidi  we  thus 
gained,  the  skin  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  and  strongest  for 
leather  and  small  thongs.  The  business  o(  flaying  and  loading  np 
the  meat,  detained  us  more  than  an  hour. 

At  the  termination  of  the  plain  we  climbed  a  rodcy  ascent, 
whidt  brought  us  up  to  an  elevated  mountainous  country  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  extent,  abounding  in  bushes  and  grass,  and  where  the  arr  ieh 
cooler  than  in  the  plains.  Here  the  geological  nature  of  the  moun- 
tains assumed  a  new  feature :  their  strata  were  still  horizontal,  and, 
although  the  table  form  might  in  general  be  discovered,  their  out- 
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line  was  more  varied  and  pleasing.  But  a  feature  whidi  had  nto 
been  observed  in  the  other  mountains  of  the  Cisgariepine,  at  least 
since  we  had  left  the  Asbestos  Mountains,  was  a  deep  stratum,  some- 
times forty  or  fifty  feet  thick,  of  tandttone,  running  through  them 
at  a  little  distance  below  their  summits,  and  of  a  paler  color  than 
the  other  strata.  Huge  fragments,  or  blocks,  of  this  stone,  lay 
every  where  scattered  about  the  valleys ;  and  the  scenery  as  we  rode 
along  them,  became  more  picturesque  as  we  advimced,  and  very 
different  from  aU  which  we  had  now  seen  in  the  country  on  this 
side  of  the  Gariep. 

This  change  in  the  geologi/  of  the  mountains,  wae  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  botany :  their  sides  were  clothed  with  a  richer  foliage, 
and  with  many  plants  hitherto  new ;  particularly  a  species  of  Rhui  * 
which  grew  from  between  the  rocks,  and  decorated  the  foot  of  the 
hills  with  pleasing  light  soft  masses,  in  rounded,  yet  beautiful,  forms, 
and  goierally  of  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  This  elegant  shrub 
was  found  no  where  but  in  these  regions. 

Being  eager  to  discover  some  proof  of  our  immediate  vicinity 
to  die  Colony,  I  rode  on  before,  with  two  of  my  men.  We  ascended 
a  very  rocky  ridge  connecting  loftier  mountains,  whence  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  bearing  of  the  *  Bushman  Table  Moun- 
tain.' With  some  difficulty  we  descended  to  the  flat  on  the  other 
side,  where  we  found  a  small  pond  of  water,  and  discovered,  to  our 
great  pleasure,  that  it  had  been  frequented  by  flocks  of  sheep :  and 
our  suspicions  of  having  actually  entered  ike  Colony^  were  confirmed 
soon  afcerwards  by  Philip,  who,  having  been  obliged  to  take  the 
loaded  oxen  round  by  a  lower  opening  between  the  mountains,  had 
seen  Uie  remains  of  an  old  leg-pleuUs  or  cattle-station. 

As  the  sun  was  nearly  setting,  we  halted  here  for  the  night. 
All  my  people  were  highly  pleased  at  finding  that  we  had  thus  safely 
accomplished  the  passage  through  the  country  of  the  Bushmen,  and 
evinced  a  considerable  share  of  satisfaction,  by  talking  and  laughing 


*  Rfms  serrtBfidium,  B.  Cafal.  Oeogr.  2697.  Fnitex  sexpedalis  ramosissimns.    Foliola 
tinearia  gross^  serrata  glabra ;  (juniora  pnesertim)  locids  et  quasi  vemice  oblita. 
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more  than  usual.  Plenty  of  fuel  close  at  hand,  enabled  them  again 
to  indulge  in  one  of  their  great  enjoyments,  a  blazing  fire :  in  this, 
I  followed  their  example ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  tobacco-pipe,  I 
amused  myself  in  the  evening  with  the  pen. 

1  Sth.  As  Riizo  was  soon  to  take  leave,  having  now  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  accompanying  us  until  we  had  arrived  at  the  habitation, 
of  a  colonist,  I  drew  his  portrait,  that  I  might  ever  preserve,  for  my 
own  gratification,  the  features  of  a  man  who,  though  one  of  a  law- 
.  less  and  despised  race,  one  who,  though  doomed  to  live  and  die  in 
ignorance  of  all  that  improves  and  civilizes  the  mind,  had  yet  a  heart 
which  taught  him  to  be  grateful  to  a  friend,  and  a  just  sense  of 
fidelity  to  his  engagements.  These  features  would  not  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  a  European,  be  thought  of  a  prepossess- 
ing cast;  but  the  judgment  of  a  European  is  often  as  much  per- 
verted by  customs  and  prejudices,  as  that  of  a  Bushman.  I  constantly 
stru^led  against  this  influence  of  national  h^it,  that  I  might, 
wherever  my  travels  led  me,  view  the  expression  of  men's  counte- 
nances as  they  were  viewed  by  their  own  countrymen ;  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  wild  natives  of  Africa  were  daily  before  my 
eyes,  has  emdiled  me,  I  hope,  to  overcome,  at  least  those  pr^udices 
which  are  commonly  occasioned  by  color  and  feature. 

Ruzo,  though  a  great  dancer,  as  it  has  been  shown,  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  much  sedateness ;  seldom  allowing  his  joy  at  any 
occurrence,  to  break  forth  in  the  unrestrained  manner  of  many  of  his 
countrymen :  but  he  was  exceedingly  active,  and  at  all  times  ready  to 
do  any  thing  which  I  desired.  He  was  always  foremost  to  lend 
his  assistance  in  loading  and  unloading  our  pack-oxen,  and  was  per- 
fectly content  with  whatever  reward  I  thought  proper  to  give  him 
for  his  trouble. 

I  also  drew  the  portrait  of  the  boy  whom  my  Hottentots  had 
named  Klein  Magerman  (Young  Lean-man).  Both  he,  and  his  father, 
were  much  improved  in  appearance,  during  the  few  days  they  had 
lived  upon  our  provisions  ;  yet  still  they  were  far  from  having  out- 
grown their  new  name.  I  had  drawn  Biizo  in  the  attitude  in  which 
he  happened  to  be  sitting ;  and  when  this  boy  was  told  that  I  wished 
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also  to  take  his  likenefts,  he  instantly  came  and  seftted  himself  down  in 
the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  attitude.  I  mention  this  little  dr- 
<!um8tance,  because  it  shows  marks  of  a  tractable  disposition,  add  of 
a  goodnatured  readiness  to  do  what  he  supposed  to  be  proper; 
imagining  that  sitting  in  that  position,  was  the  only  mode  in  which  a 
portrait  oould  be  taken.  His  features,  assisted  by  the  roundnets  of 
youth,  had  a  very  pleasing  expression ;  fmd  when  the  drawings  were 
shown  to  him,  he  smiled  as  if  conscious  of  their  being  resemblances 
of  himself  and  his  countryman.  My  own  men  were  much  amused  at 
the  representation  I  had  given  of  the  boy's  leanness  and  Riiao's  flat 
nose ;  Speelman  excluming,  net  zo  mager;  net  zo  Idyk  (just  as  lean ; 
just  as  ugly). 

I  now  discovered  in  part,  what  were  the  contents  of  my  Hotten- 
tots* bagst  Being  on  the  point  of  making  our  appearance  before 
Krigte-^menscfi  (Christians)  as  they  thought,  each  one  had  dragged 
into  light  some  new  piece  of  dress,  which  had  been  reserved  for  this 
grand  occasion.  (Hd  Cobut  displayed  a  new  pair  of  leathern  trowsers^ 
and  <7nc?e  Hans  did  the  same;  Hendrik  produced  a  new  leathern 
jacket  quite  red  with  the  dye  given  in  tanning ;  and  Philip,  being  the 
washerwoman,  did  not  forget  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  and  dress  him- 
self out  in  his  blue  cloth  trowsers  and  Ja$  (watch-coat). 

But  Speelman^  whom  I  had  long  marked  as  the  dandy  of  our 
party,  with  this  exertion  to  the  character,  that  he  was  a  man  and 
had  brains,  outshone  them  all.  He  dressed  in  a  fashion,  1  believe,  of 
his  own ;  or  at  least,  I  never  saw  its  like  in  any  part  of  Africa. 
Besides  the  cocked  hat  which  I  have  already  commemorated,  he  wore 
a  blue  cloth  jacket,  and  new  leathern  trowsers.  Over  these  were 
drawn  blue  cotton  stockings,  which  came  up  above  the  knees ;  over 
the  lower  half  of  the  stockings,  he  had  buttoned  on  a  p^r  of  leathern 
gaiters ;  and  to  complete  the  neatness  of  hia  leg  and  foot,  he  added 
to  the  gaiters  a  new  pair  of  hide-shoes. 

Thus  equipped,  we  set  out  early  in  the  forenoon,  anticipating 
the  comfort  of  taking  up  our  next  quarters  under  shelter  of  a  Dutch 
farm-house.  The  day  was  fair,  and  the  weather  now  appeared  to  be 
more  settled.     The  scenery  was  exceedingly  picturesque  j  the  sand- 
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stone  stratum  continued  a  principal  feature,  and  the  saw-leaved  rhus 
every  where  decorated  our  road.  We  directed  our  course  towards 
the  Table  Mountain,  near  which,  the  Bushmen  had  told  us  that  we 
should  find  a  boor*8  habitation. 

When  we  had  travelled  through  the  mountains  about  fourteen 
miles,  we  came  all  at  once  upon  the  edge  of  this  elevated  tract; 
whence  we  had  a  very  extensive  view  of  a  large  plain  below, 
stretching  out  to  the  southward,  and  bounded  by  distant  hills. 
The  Bushmen  pointed  down  to  the  plain,  and  we  there  beheld  the 
dwelling  of  a  colonist. 

Like  sailors  who  after  a  long  voyage  at  last  make  land,  but  having 
lost  their  reckoning,  know  not  what  coast  it  is  which  they  behold 
before  them,  and  are  anxious  to  meet  a  pilot,  or  some  fishing-boat, 
who  may  inform  them  of  the  place  at  which  they  have  arrived ;  so 
we,  who  knew  not  what  part  of  the  Colony  we  had  entered,  were 
hoping  to  meet  some  shepherd,  or  stray  Hottentot,  of  whom  we 
might  ask  the  name  of  the  district  before  us. 

The  mountain  which  had  hitherto  been  the  object  to  which  we 
had  directed  our  course,  was  now  close  at  our  right  and  immediately 
connected  with  that  on  which  we  were  standing.  While  we  h^ted  to 
collect  the  party  together,  I  made  a  sketch  of  this,  and  of  our  first 
view  of  the  Colony.  We  then,  in  a  body,  descended  the  steep  and 
rocky  declivity  into  the  plain ;  and  in  less  dian  a  mile  farther,  arrived 
st  the  farm-house. 
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JOURNEY  FROM  THE  BORDERS  OF  THE  COLONY,  TO  THE  TILLAGE  OF 

GRAAFFREYNET. 

I  RODE  immediately  to  the  house,  but  did  not  dismount,  as  I 
expected  that  the  master  of  the  place,  who  was  standing  at  the  sheep- 
fold  a  few  yards  off,  would,  according  to  colonial  hospitality,  as  soon 
as  the  first  salutations  were  over,  welcome  me  to  his  abode  and  invite 
me  to  enter.  Neither  the  master,  however,  nor  his  wife,  ever  came 
near  us ;  but  remained  the  whole  time  at  the  fold,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  away  in  order  to  avoid  all  communication.  But 
two  men  of  the  family,  and  several  women  and  children,  came  and 
stood  round  me :  their  complexion  struck  me  as  unpleasantly  fair  and 
colorless,  their  features  as  disagreeably  sharp,  and  the  expression  of 
their  countenances,  as  wild  and  senseless.  How  much  of  this  singular 
impression,  was  to  be  attributed  to  my  having  been  for  several  months 
accustomed  to  Hottentot  and  Bushman  features  and  complexion,  and 
to  my  having  seen  none  but  two  or  three  sun-burnt  white  people  j  or. 
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how  far  it  was  occasioned  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of  this 
jamily,  I  cannot  determine  exactly  ;  but  it  was  certainly  the  effect  of 
both :  for,  on  comparison  with  those  whom  we  afterwards  saw  at  other 
houses  oa  our  road,  these  women  were  insipidly  fair,  and  rendered 
therefore  the  more  remarkable  by  the  contrast  of  strong  black  eye- 
brows. To  this,  both  in  them  and  in  the  men,  was  added  a  very 
illshaped  and  projecting  nose. 

I  accosted  them  with  the  usual  s^utations,  which  they  slightly 
and  coldly  returned.  I  inquired  of  them,  what  part  of  the  colony  I 
was  in,  and  at  what  farm  I  was  arrived :  to  which  they  replied,  that 
the  mountain  (pointing  to  that  which  had  been  our  beacon)  was 
Groote  Tafdberg*^  and  the  farm  that  of  Jctcob  Van  Wyk.\  On  this, 
instead  of  an  invitation  to  come  into  the  house  or  to  dismount,  they 
proceeded,  in  a  tone  of  intolerable  insolence,  to  put  a  long  string  of 
impertinent  questions.  These  I  patiently  answered;  because,  as  I 
soon  began  to  perceive  that  they  were  perversely  inclined,  I  conceived 
it  to  be  advisable,  as  a  traveller  desirous  of  beholding  them  in  their 
true  colors,  not  to  check  them  from  giving  me  an  undisguised  display 
of  their  natural  disposition.  And,  with  the  view  of  leaving  the  first 
colonists,  whom  we  should  meet,  at  liberty  to  do  on  this  occasion, 
just  as  their  own  sense  of  hospitality  might  dictate,  I  had,  before  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  house,  strictly  ordered  that  no  one  of  my  men 
should  ask  for  any  refreshment  or  assistance.  In  answering  their 
numerous  questions,  I  gave  them  the  information,  that  I  bad  left  my 
waggons  on  the  other  side  of  the  '  Groote  rivier  ;  that  I  had  been  three 
weeks  travelling  through  the  country  of  the  Bushmen  ;  and  was  going 
to  Graafireynet  to  hire  Hottentots.     They  seemed  to  doubt  this  last 


*  A  representation  of  Groote  Ta^lberg  (Great  Table-mountain),  as  viewed  &om  tbe 
south-east,  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  page.  In  this  name,  the  word  *  great*  is  not  to 
be  taken  absolutely,  but  merely  comparatively  with  reference  to  another  table-mountain  of 
smaller  size,  hereafter  mentioned  on  the  20th. 

f  In  the  map  of  this  place,  a  trifling  mistake  in  engraving  has  escaped  correctioo: 
the  shading  of  the  mountains  should  have  been  carried  a  little  &rther  northward,  so  as  to 
have  included  the  dwelling  of  Van  Wyk,  which  now,  improperly,  appears  to  stand  upon 
the  mountains,  instead  of  being  at  the  foot  of  tbem. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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remark ;  and  asked  how  I  could  expect  to  hire  Hottentots,  when  the 
boors  found  them  so  scarce.  I  replied,  that  Landdrost  Stockenstrom 
would  assist  me.  The  landdrost,  said  they,  was  murdered  hy  the 
Cailrea  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  apathy  with  which  they  mentioned 
this,  must  have  appeared  strongly  contrasted  by  my  own  expression 
of  the  shock  which  I  felt  at  the  melancholy  intelligence.  I  asked,  if 
it  was  quite  certain ;  they  briefly  assured  me  that  it  was :  yet  stUl  I 
hoped  to  hear,  as  I  advanced,  that  this  sad  news  was  not  correct. 

Thinking  it  possible  they  might  suppose  that  by  remaining  on 
horseback  I  had  no  wish  to  halt,  I  dismounted  and  gave  the  horse  to  the 
care  of  one  of  my  men.  On  this  they  removed  into  the  house ;  and  as 
I  was  uncertain  whether  I  was  not  expected  to  follow,  I  entered ;  but 
instead  of  offering  a  seat,  they  began  to  put  further  questions  merely 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  respecting  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
quantity  of  game  beyond  the  borders. 

Finding  that  no  civility  was  intended  to  be  shown  me  at  this 
house,  and  the  family  having  given  me  sufficient  proofs  of  tlieir  true 
character,  I  ended  the  conversation  by  inquiring  the  bearing  and 
distance  of  Graaffreynet ;  resolving  to  depart  from  a  place,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  were  so  much  inferior  in  benevolence,  to  the 
savages,  —  men  in  whose  kraals  we  had  been  received  with  artless  joy 
and  genuine  good-will. 

My  own  Hottentots,  not  supposing  it  possible  that  their  master, 
could  meet  with  any  other  than  a  hospitable  reception,  or  at  least 
with  a  civil  one,  had  proceeded  to  some  bushes  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards  from  the  fold,  where  they  had  unpacked  the  oxen  and  were  . 
preparing  to  rest  till  tlie  next  morning.  Though  so  close  to  the  old 
baas  himself,  and  his  wife,  no  one  came  near  them,  lest  their  speaking 
to  the  men  might  be  taken  as  a  welcome  to  stop  there.  As  I  passed 
by  the  fold  in  my  way  to  this  spot,  I  made  the  customary  salutation 
to  him,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  degree  this  hoggish 
disposition  could  be  carried,  and  of  leaving  him  no  excuse  for  omitting 
the  common  civilities  of  the  colony ;  neither  he,  nor  his  vrouw,  made 
any  return,  nor  took  any  notice  of  the  respect  which  I  paid  them  ; 
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but  continued  looking  at  their  sheep,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  turn 
their  heads. 

If  I  did  not  attribute  it  to  a  brutal  insensibility,  I  should  be 
totally  at  a  loss  in  imagining  what  could  have  induced  this  boor  and 
his  family  to  conduct  themsdves  so  differently  from  other  colonists  to 
whom  I  was  equally  a  stranger  and  equally  unknown.  My  own 
Hottentots  had  given  them  to  understand  that  I  was  not  their  Inferior, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  weather-beaten  appearance  of  my  dress, 
I  was  an  '  Bngelsche  Heer.'  It  is,  however^  not  improbable,  that  their 
having  previously  discovered  that  the  person  who  was  approaching 
their  habitation  was  an  Englishman,  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
ungracious  reception  which  they  gave  me ;  and  which  it  is  very  likely, 
would  have  been  much  worse,  had  they  not  observed  that  we  were  all 
armed. 

In  various  parts  of  the  colony  may  be  found  men  who,  without 
any  love  for  a  Dutch  government,  hate  that  of  the  English,  because  it 
has  enforced  their  own  colonial  laws,  and  put  a  check  upon  those  per- 
sons who  would  rather  live  without  any  law  at  all.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  settlement  can  surely  have  no  reasonable  or  honorable  excuse  for 
disliking  a  government  under  which  they  have  risen  to  a  degree  of 
pKwperity  and  a£9uence,  unknown  to  them  before.  Nor  do  I  believe, 
that  the  honest  and  reflecting  part,  and  the  general  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, entertain  any  sentiments  of  this  kind;  sentiments  which  are  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  compass,  to  a  set  of  men  who  would  prove 
themselves  unworthy  subjects  in  any  country,  and  such  as  criminal 
codes  have  ever  been  made  for. 

I  ordered  my  Hottentots  to  reload  our  bedding.  The  poor  fellows 
took  up  their  bags,  and,  with  dejected  and  disappointed  looks,  packed 
them  on  the  oxen  again.  They  had  been  anticipating,  certainly 
not  very  unreasonably,  the  enjoyment  of  again  tasting  bread,  and  of 
having  some  change  of  food,  which  for  a  long  time  had  consisted  only 
in  meat ;  and  even  that,  without  salt.  My  mind  having  been  prepared 
for  traveling  without  luxuries,  I  felt  for  these  men,  much  more  than 
for  myself,  as  they  had,  elate  with  pleasing  expectation,  put  on  all  their 
best  clothes,  in  order  to  show  respect  to  the  first  &rm-house  which 
p  2 
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should  receive  us.  Their  disappointment  was  very  evideut ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  strictest  injunctions*  that  I  could  restrain  them  from 
the  open  expression  of  their  indignation  at  the  want  of  feeling 
which  those  men  must  have,  who  could  suffer  any  persons  under  our 
circumstances,  to  pass  their  door  without  a  welcome,  or  even  a  civil 
salutation. 

Of  one  of  the  Hottentots  of  the  place,  we  asked  Instructions 
respecting  the  road  which  we  were  to  take ;  and  as  soon  as  all  were 
ready  for  starting,  our  friend  RiizOf  to  whom  I  had  as  great  pleasure 
in  making  a  present  of  a  large  stock  of  tobacco,  as  he  had  in  receiving 
it,  took  his  leave  to  return  to  Kaabi's  Kraal.  We  separated  under 
an  expectation,  equally  agreeable  to  both,  that  we  should  soon  meet 
again.  I  had  supposed  that  the  old  Bushman  and  his  son  would  also 
have  quitted  us  at  this  place ;  but  after  witnessing  the  little  respect 
which,  at  this  farm,  had  been  shown  even  to  a  white  man,  he  was  so 
fearful  that,  as  soon  as  I  was  gone,  Oud  Battle  Jacob  would  seize  the 
boy  and  detain  him  as  a  slave,  to  work  for  him,  that  he  resolved  to 
leave  him  under  my  protection  j  begging  that  he  might  be  kindly 
taken  care  of,  and  restored  to  him  at  our  return. 

As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  agreed  to  on  my  part,  the  father 
and  Riizo,  hasted  away  back  to  the  mountains,  while  the  son  (Little 
Leanman,)  well  pleased  with  his  lot,  slung  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his 
back,  and  considered  himself  now,  as  one  of  the  Englishman's  own 
party. 

As  Van  Wyk's  hospitality,  and  the  business  of  unloading  and 
loading  up  again,  had  not  delayed  us  longer  than  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  we  had  still  four  hours*  sun  to  enable  us  to  reach  some  more 
friendly  place.  Soon  after  we  left  the  house,  the  boor  drove  off  in 
his  waggon,  and  we  saw  him  going  across  the  plain  to  the  eastward, 
for  the  purpose,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  of  reporting  to  the  veld- 
comet,  that  a  party  of  strange  men  had  entered  the  colony. 

For  two  hours  we  rode  along  a  beaten  waggon-road,  an  accom- 
modation which  we  had  not  met  with  for  several  months,  and  which 
enabled  us  with  ease  to  travel  at  a  quicker  rate  than  usual.  From 
this  we  turned  out  to  the  right  in  order  to  take  a  nearer  path,  and 
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ascended  a  rugged  kloof  practicable  only  ifor  cattle.     A  repreBentiation 
of  this  pass  is  given  in  the  vignette  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

At  this  high  level,  we  entered  upon  a  very  extensive  open  plain, 
abounding}  to  an  incredible  degree,  in  wild  animals ;  among  which 
were  several  large  herds  of  quakkas,  and  many  •mlde-beeds  or  grmet  : 
but  the  sprin^mcks  were  far  the  most  numerous,  and,  like  flocks  of 
sheep,  completely  covered  several  parts  of  the  plain.  Their  uncer- 
tain movements  rendered  it  impossible  to  estimate  their  number,  but 
I  believe  if  I  were  to  guess  it  at  two  thousand,  I  should  still  be  within 
the  truth.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  antelopes  of 
Southern  Africa ;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  numerous.  The 
plain  afforded  no  other  object  to  fix  the  attention ;  and  even  if  it  had 
presented  many^Ishouldnotreadilyhave  ceased  admiringthese  elegant 
animals,  or  have  been  diverted  from  watching  their  manners.  It  was 
only  occasionally,  that  they  took  those  remarkable  leaps  which  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  name ;  but  when  grazing  or  moving  at  leisure, 
they  walked  or  trotted  like  other  antelopes,  or  as  the  common  deer. 
When  pursued,  or  hastening  their  pace,  they  frequently  took  an  extra- 
ordinary bound,  rising  with  curved  or  elevated  backs,  high  into  the 
air,  generally  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  appearing  as  if  about  to 
take  flight*  Some  of  the  herds  moved  by  us  almost  within  musket- 
shot  ;  and  I  observed  that  in  crossing  the  beaten  road,  the  greater 
number  cleared  it  by  one  of  those  flying  leaps.  As  the  road  was  quite 
^  smooth,  and  level  with  the  plain,  there  was  no  necessity  for  their 
leaping  over  it ;  but  it  seemed  that  the  fear  of  a  snare,  or  a  natural 
disposition  to  regard  man  as  their  enemy,  induced  them  to  mistrust 
even  the  ground  which  he  had  trodden. 


*  When  Mr.  Barram  asserts  of  the  $prin^>uck  (Trav.  p.I04>.)  that  "  its  usual  pace 
is  a  constant  jumping  or  springing,  with  all  four  legs  stretched  out,  and  off  the  ground  at 
the  same  time,"  he  only  proves  how  little  he  himself  knew  of  a  subject  on  which  he  was 
attempting  to  give  information  to  others ;  and  presents  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  accuracy 
with  whi(ji  his  book  has  been  put  together.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  this  description 
he  is  guilty  of  any  intentional  misr^resentation ;  for  I  really  believe  that  he  wrote  it  as 
wdl  as  he  could. 
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This  plain  was,  nearly  six  miles  across,  and  terminated  by  ranges 
of  mountains  or  rocky  hills.  Its  surface  was  uniformly  covered  with 
low  bushes,  diminishing  in  size  as  we  advanced,  till  they  were,  in  that 
part  where  we  halted,  not  higher,  on  an  average,  than  nine  inches ; 
nor  could  I  ^nd  any  which  exceeded  a  foot  They  were  all  of  that 
dwarf  kind  which  has  been  described  on  a  former  occasion.* 

In  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  plain,  we  came  to  a  large 
pond ;  and  as  it  was  at  this  time  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  it  was 
thought  too  dark  to  venture  farther,  we  here  unpacked,  and  took  up 
our  station  in  a  spot  the  most  bare  and  unsheltered  that  can  be 
imagined.  Not  a  shrub  could  be  found,  by  the  side  of  which  we 
might  sleep  somewhat  protected  from  a  cold  wind  which  at  night  blew 
keenly  along  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  nor  was  there  fuel  sufficient 
for  keeping,  according  to  our  usual  custom,  a  fire  burning  till  morning. 
Barely  enough  of  these  pigmy  bushes  could  be  pulled  up  before  dark, 
for  cooking  our  food.  As  stones  were  every  where  found  scattered 
about,  I  ordered  a  few  to  be  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  low  semi- 
circular wall,  to  shelter  my  head  from  the  wind ;  but  the  men  pre- 
ferred exposure  to  the  weather,  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  a  few  more 
pieces  of  rock  for  themselves.  We  were  obliged  to  make  our  oxen 
fast,  if  it  can  be  so  said,  to  loose  stones ;  but  they,  and  the  sheep, 
were  nearly  as  tame  as  the  dogs,  and  had  become  so  used  to  the  daily 
routine  of  our  travelling,  that  they  seemed  to  understand  their  duty ; 
and,  in  fact,  gave  the  people  very  little  trouble  in  looking  afier  them. 
This  spot  is  distinguished  on  the  map  by  the  name  of  Pond  Station. 

19th.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  we  left  this  station  before 
breakfast,  and  aller  having  travelled  a  little  less  than  two  miles,  arrived 
at  the  termination  of  this  bleak  plain ;  where  we  found  the  dwelling 
of  a  colonist.  It  was  a  mere  hut,  and  had  not  been  inhabited  by 
its  owner  for  some  time,  but  two  or  three  *  tame  Bushmen*  were 
living  there,  to  take  care  of  the  garden ;  that  is,  to  keep  the  cattle 
out  of  it,  and  watch  that  it  was  not  plundered.     They  came  out  to 


'  At  page  S14.  of  the  first  volume. 
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greet  us,  when  we  halted  a  few  minutes  to  inquire  respecting  our 
road  and  the  name  of  the  place.  This  they  said  was  Groote  JPontein 
(Great  Fountain,  or  Spring). 

From  this  place  the  country  continued  level  and  open  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day's  journey.  Great  mimbera  of  springbucks  ■ 
were  seen,  and  some  gnues  ;  but  nothing  worth  remark  was  observed 
during  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  excepting  the  uniformity,  and 
karro-like  nature,  of  the  country,  every  where  apparently  destitute  of 
water.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  plain,  a  few  temporary 
pools  were  found,  near  some  low  hills  which  form  its  boundary ;  but 
not  a  tree  was  any  where  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  district. 

The  clouds  now  began  to  assume  a  threatening  appearance ;  we 
therefore  hastened  our  pace  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  shelter,  before 
the  storm  commenced.  At  not  more  Uian  a  mile  farther,  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  farm-house ;  and,  after  what  I  had  experienced  at  Van 
Wyk'a,  it  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  rode  up  to  the  door. 

On  seeing  me  arrive,  one  of  the  family  came  out,  and,  after  the 
usual  salutations,  welcomed  me  into  the  house,  and,  immediately 
on  entering,  offered  me  a  seat,  in  the  same  hospitable  manner  which 
I  had  found  generally  practised  in  most  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
To  my  request  that  my  people  might  be  allowed  to  take  shelter  for 
the  night,  in  one  of  the  out-buildings,  the  answer  was,  instantly, 
"  Yes,  certainly ;"  and  when  I  said  that  more  of  my  party  were 
coming  on,  they  replied,  "  There  will  be  room  for  them  all." 

Scarcely  were  we  under  the  roof,  before  there  fell  as  violent 
and  heavy  a  storm  of  hail  imd  rain,  as  I  had  ever  witnessed :  the 
hailstones  were  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  rest  of 
my  people  with  the  pack  oxen,  were  not  so  fortunate,  as  they  did 
not  arrive  till  half  an  hour  afterwards  ;  but  finding  a  house  ready  to 
receive  them,  they  were  in  the  best  spirits,  though  thoroughly  soaked 
with  wet.  The  rain  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to 
pour  down  in  torrents. 

The  name  of  the  place  was  Krieger's  Fonteitit  and  that  of  the 
owner  Piet  Vermeiden.  The  master  himself  was  at  this  time  absent 
on  the  commandOf   or  militia-service,   against  the   Caffi-es  in  the 
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Zuureveld ;  where  he  had  been  on  duty,  nearly  three  months ;  but  his 
wife  received  us  with  the  most  willing  hospitality. 

Before  it  was  mentioned  by  myself,  she  had  discovered  that  I 
had  eaten  nothing  that  day ;  and  immediately  spread  the  table  her- 
self, and  set  before  me,  meat,  ^gs,  butter,  and  some  excellent  bread. 
These,  although  so  great  a  treat  after  privations  such  as  those  of  a 
journey  on  horseback  through  the  wild  country  of  the  Bushmen, 
were  not  so  gratifying  as  the  benevolent  kindness  with  which  they 
were  offered.  She  had  given  orders,  that  my  men  should  be  supplied 
with  both  bread  and  meat,  and  that  my  cattle  should  be  taken  inta 
the  fold,  along  with  her  own.  She  expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
journey  we  had  performed,  and  that  a  white-man  should  have 
ventured  in  so  unprotected  a  manner  amongst  the  Bushmen ;  but 
was  still  more  surprised  that  I  had  escaped  alive. 

These  are  the  common  sentimertts  of  the  colonics  living  on  the 
borders,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  r^ard  these  savages  as  a  most 
dangerous  race  of  beings ;  the  very  name  of  them  conveying  with  it  ■ 
the  idea  of,  stealing  cattle,  and  of  a  cruel  death  by  poisoned  arrows. 
These  ideas  have  not  been  admitted  without  cause ;  and  even  at  this 
time,  the  boors  occasionally  suffer  heavy  losses :  but  the  Bushmen, 
in  exculpation,  declare  that  they  rob  in  retaliation  of  past  injuries. 
Thus,  the  recollection  of  injustice  on  both  sides,  still  operates  to 
produce  an  international  enmity  which  nothing  but  great  forbearance 
and  good  sense  can  ever  convert  into  mutual  confidence  3  a  result 
which  I  believe  to  be  attainable  by  means  of  a  steady  co-operation  of 
the  government  and  the  colonists,  as  soon  as  both  these  shall  concur 
in  the  imdertaking,  as  in  one  which  is  equally  their  religious  duty  and 
their  moral  policy. 

Having  been  now  nearly  nine  months  without  having  received  any 
intelligence  &om  the  Cape,  I  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the  state 
of  affairs  j  but  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  colony,  nothing  was  heu-d 
from  Cape  Town ;  and  but  little  more  was  known  of  what  was  passing 
at  Graaffi'eynet.  At  these  farms  the  visit  of  a  struiger  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence i  and,  excepting  their  ne^hbours,  for  so  they  call  those  who 
reside  within  forty  or  fifty  miles,  scarcely  siny  one  is  seen  to  pass  this 
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way.  Not  even  the  butcher's  man,  or  slagters  knegt  *,  ever  made  bis 
appearance  at  this  distant  farm ;  although  the  owner  possessed  a  flock 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand  sheep ;  and  many  of  his  neighbours, 
not  less  than  six. 

Still,  however,  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  their  chief  meam  of 
t^sigtence:  the  family,  with  their  slaves  and  Hottentots,  being  fed 
with  mutton  at  every  meal,  caused  a  daily  consumption  of  two  sheep, 
the  &t  of  which  was  considered  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  rest  of 
the  carcass,  by  being  manufactured  into  toap.  It  was,  as  they  in- 
formed me,  more  profitable  to  kill  their  sheep,  for  this  purpose  only, 
than  to  sell  them  to  the  butchers  at  so  low  a  price  as  a  rix-dollar 
or  less,  and  even  so  low  as  five  schellings.  f  Formerly  the  alkali 
necessary  for  this  mimufiicture,  was  obtained  here  from  the  GannO' 
(or  Kanna-)  bosck ;  but  that  being  at  length,  all  consumed  through 
a  constant  demand  for  it,  another  species  of  Sahola  growing  wild 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  was  taken  as  a  substitute,  and  found 
to  be  even  preferable  to  the  ganna.  In  the  house,  I  saw  a  great 
number  of  cakes  of  this  soap,  piled  up  to  harden,  ready  for  their 
next  annual  journey  to  Cape  Town  j  whither  they  go,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  it,  but  of  purchasing  clothing  and  such 
other  artides  as  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  country  districts,  but  at  an 
exorbitant  price. 

The  pttsture  of  this  farm,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  n.eighbouring 
country  generally,  is  thought  to  be  less  adapted  for  oxen,  than  for 
sheep ;  on  which  account,  Vermeulen  holds  a  farm  in  uiother  divi- 
sion, better  suited  for  his  larger  cattle. 

The  country  in  which  we  now  were,  is  that  division  of  the 
Graaffreynet  district,  which  is  called  Achter-Srteewwberg  (Behind  the 
Snow-mountains).  It  is,  as  well  as  several  others  in  this  part  of  the 
colony,  very  deficient  in  trees  of  dimensions  large  enough  for  planks ; 


*  The  office  of  slagtet's  in^  has  already  been  described  in  the  fiist  volume,  at 
page  201. 

f  That  is ;  from  four  shillings  to  half  a  crown  currency;  or  about  half  that  sum  io 
Bteriiog  money. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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and  its  inhabitants,  therefore,  fetch  the  principal  part  of  their  timber 
from  the  forests  beyond  Bruyntjet  Hoogte,  from  those  growing  on  the 
Bwch-bergen  (Forest  Mountains),  and  from  the  borders  of  Kafferland, 
about  the  Baviaan's  rivier  (Baboon's  river).  Doors  and  tables,  and 
the  larger  beams,  were  here  observed  to  be  all  of  Geelkaut  (Vellow- 
wood) ;  but  the  raflers  were  of  willow,  which  is  found  to  answer 
sufficiently  well  for  this  purpose,  and  is  more  easily  attainable  by  the 
colonists  living  northward  of  the  Snow-mountains,  and,  who  find  the 
banks  of  the  Groote  riviert  as  they  here  call  the  Ntigariep  where  it 
abounds,  a  mudi  shorter  and  easier  journey. 

From  the  immense  number  of  cattle  kept  on  these  &rms,  their 
manure  accumulates  in  the  fold,  to  a  great  thickness  ;  and  this,  from 
time  to  time,  is  cut  into  square  pieces  in  the  manner  of  peat,  and 
appeared  to  answer  the  purpose  o£  fuel  equ^y  well.  The  walls  of 
these  cattle-pounds,  are  at  many  farms  here,  built  entirely  of  such 
pieces  of  manure  piled  up  to  dry;  and  which  go  by  the  name  of 
mest-koek  (manure-cake).  This  fuel  produces  a  strong  heat ;  but  gives 
out  a  disagreeable  smell,  until  it  is  well  ignited. 

At  this  house,  there  resided  one  of  those  itinerant  tutors 
of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  on  a  former  occasion.  *  He 
was  a  man  of  ingenuity,  and  of  some  experience  of  the  world,  having 
been  in  the  Dutch  service  at  Malacca,  and  Batavia,  and  having 
passed  some  time  at  Moccha  in  Arabia.  He  was  related,  he  said, 
to  an  opulent  family  of  the  same  name  in  Cape  Town.  At  this 
farm  he  had  been  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  employed  in  ^ving  instruc- 
tion to  three  sons  of  Vermeulen,  who,  besides  these,  had  five  other 
children. 

This  meesteTf  as  he  was  called,  (that  is ;  achoolmeestert  or  school- 
master) considered  it  part  of  his  profession,  like  the  meester  at 
Pieter  Jacobs's,  to  let  every  person  kuow  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments. But  this  was  done  without  any  inordinate  share  of  vanity ; 
and,  I  confess,  I  was  not  sorry  at  his  making  this  display;  for, 
although  there  was  nothing  which  any  person  but  a  Cape  meester 

•  VoLI.  p.  199. 
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would  boast  of*  it  was  an  agreeable  r^ef  from  the  monotonj  of  a 
conversation  on  agricultural  subjects,  the  only  topics  which  generally 
are  to  be  expected  at  such  farm-houses.  He  exhibited  some  small 
drawings  which,  he  told  me,  were  done  entirely  with  the  juice  of 
the  petals  of  a  species  of  oxalis  producing  a  blue  color,  of  the  tint 
of  iodigo.  He  had  very  ingeniously  made  pencils  from  the  hair  of 
the  springbuck ;  and  as  far  as  my  present  stock  of  drawing  materials 
would  permit,  I  was  glad  at  being  able  to  supply  his  wants,  by  iiimish- 
ing  him  with  a  few  camels-hair  pencils  and  a  piece  of  China-ink. 
With  these  he  employed  himself  in  the  evening  in  making  a  copy 
of  ray  drawing  of  the  rhinoceros.  His  powers  in  penmanship  were 
not  despicable ;  and  as  a  proof  of  steadiness  of  hand  and  of  good 
sight,  he  gave  me  a  piece  of  paper  on  which,  by  the  naked  eye,  he 
had  written  the  '  Lord's  Prayer'  twice  in  a  circular  space  of  less  than 
seven  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

At  ni^t  T  sat  down  with  the  family  to  a  hot  supper  of  mutton ; 
to  which  were  added,  a  salad  of  cucumbers,  and  a  large  bowl  of 
milk :  this  last  being  usually  the  concluding  dish  at  a  boor's  supper. 

The  description,  in  the  former  volume,  of  Peter  Jacobs's  dwel- 
ling and  of  his  whole  establishment,  will  convey  a  tolerably  just  idea 
of  the  place.  The  rooms  in  the  principal  house  being  but  three  (that 
is,  one  in  the  middle  in  which  the  family  sit  and  take  their  meals, 
and  one  bed-room  at  each  end]  a  visitor  could  not  be  accommodated 
with  a  chamber  to  himself.  A  bed  was  therefore  prepared  for  me, 
in  the  same  apartment  with  the  meester  and  his  three  scholars. 

This  tutor  was  in  every  respect,  qualified  for  finishing  their 
education,  and  for  complethig  them  for  Dutch  farmers ;  for  a  man 
who  does  not  smoke,  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  this  colony,  and  is 
generally  looked  upon  by  the  boors  as  an  imperfect  creature ;  a  dis- 
advantage which  I  myself  laboured  under,  hut  which,  for  want  of 
any  natural  talent  for  this  accomplishment,  I  was  never  able  to  over- 
come. I  might  perhaps  have  partly  retrieved  my  character  in  their 
estimation,  could  I  even  have  shown  them  that  I  enjoyed  it  in  taste ; 
or  even  in  smell,  by  exhibiting  both  nostrils  blackened,  and  herme- 
tically closed,  with  that  elegant  and  fashionable  dirt,  called  in 
4  2 
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England,  sttt^:  but  in  both  these  arts,  imfortunatel^*  I  was  equally 
deficient. 

This  tutor,  then,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  bed,  placed  the  candle  by 
his  aide,  as  I  at  first  thought  and  hoped,  to  extinguish  it,  that  I  mi^t 
be  left  to  close  my  eyes  for  that  sleep  which  nature  demanded  after 
two  days  of  fatigue  with  little  intermediate  rest  But  finding  that 
the  light  still  remained,  I  turned  my  head  towards  it,  and,  to  my 
double  mortification,  beheld  the  meeker  lying  very  quietly,  with  a 
short  crooked  German  pipe  hanging  from  one  comer  of  his  mouth, 
while  from  the  other,  arose  clouds  of  smoke  rapidly  following  each 
other,  till  the  room  was  filled  with  the  fume  of  tobacco,  and  myself 
almost  suffocated. 

At  length  when  that  pipe  was  finished,  I  had  some  little  respite, 
but  it  was  only  while  he  was  occupied  in  filling  it  again.  In  this 
interval,  finding  that  I  was  not  asleep,  a  circumstance  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  he  b^;an  to  relate  to  me  some  of  his  adventures  in 
foreign  parts ;  and  these  reminiscences  afforded  him  so  much  satis- 
fiiction,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  talk  and  smoke  in  alternate  fits, 
so  that  the  second  pipe,  unfortunately,  lasted  twice  as  long  as  the 
first  But,  as  it  would  ill  become  a  guest  so  hospitably  received,  to 
interrupt  his  entertainers*  enjoyments,  I  endured  it  all  with  perfect 
patience  till  the  last ;  though,  at  an  hour  when  most  mortals  desire 
to  be  *  lulled  into  sweet  oblivion,*  his  candle,  his  pipe,  and  his  con- 
versation, kept  three  of  my  senses  in  a  state  of  continued  irritation. 

By  degrees  the  smoking  became  fainter;  the  anecdotes  of 
Malacca,  Batavia,  and  Moccha,  were  at  length  all  exhausted;  he 
stretched  forth  his  arm  to  put  out  the  candle ;  and  bade  me  Good' 
night.  But  the  long-wished-for  hour  of  sleep  was  not  yet  come ; 
and  it  now  fell  to  his  turn  to  be  annoyed.  Scarcely  had  we  begun 
to  doze,  when  repeated  claps  of  the  most  violent  thunder,  roused 
us  again  ;  and  flashes  of  lightning  glaring  through  the  window,  gave 
us  opportunities  of  beholding  each  other  once  more. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  this,  the  sound  of  the  rain  out  of  doors, 
pouring  down  in  torrents,  made  me,  notwithstanding  the  tobacco 
smoke,  consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  at  such  a  time  under  the 
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ghdter  of  a  roof.  Presently^  I  heard  the  meester  start  up,  and,  with 
furious  rattling,  begin  dragging  his  bed,  with  the  frame  which  sup- 
ported it,  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other.  He  cried  out, 
in  a  mixed  tone  of  lamentation  and  surprize,  that  the  rain  was 
running  down  upon  him  in  a  stream,  from  the  groot  gat  in  Aef  daJc ; 
and  truly  enough;  for  on  looking  upwards,  I  saw,  what  I  had  not 
noticed  before,  a  •  great  hole  in  the  roof,'  just  above  the  place 
whence  he  had  so  long  been  issuing  his  fumigations,  and  his  anecdotes 
of  Malacca,  Batavia,  and  Moccha.  When  I  saw  this,  I  b^an  to 
regret  that  the  storm  had  not  commenced  an  hour  or  two  sooner. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  ungenerous,  not  to  have  condoled  with  him 
for  having  to  sleep  in  a  wet  bed ;  as  he  had  given  himself  the 
trouble  of  telling  his  adventures,  purely  from  a  wish  to  amuse  me. 

SOth.  These  misfortunes  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  night ; 
and  the  next  morning  was  little  better  suited  to  cheer  us.  The  run 
had  never  ceased  since  it  first  began,  and  there  was  little  appearance 
of  our  having  any  sunshine  during  the  day.  The  clouds  hung  so 
low  that  the  surrounding  mountains  were  hidden  from  our  sight ;  and 
the  ground  was  every  where  deluged  with  streams  of  rain  water, 
supplied  by  the  torrents,  which  were  seen  at  a  distance  rushing  down 
the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  coffee,  the  usual  beverage  at  this 
meal ;  afler  which  I  was  compelled  by  the  rfUftf  to  remain  in  the  house 
more  than  three  hours  ;  the  good  lady  of  the  house  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  meester,  assuring  me  that  they  had  known  it  to  rain  there  with 
little  intermission  for  a  fortnight,  before  they  had  any  return  of  fair 
weather ;  and  that  a  four  or  five  days'  rain  was  not  unusual.  But 
fortunately  this  was  not  the  case  at  present ;  and  as  soon  as  it  cleared 
up,  I  walked  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  while  my  men  were 
packing  the  oxen.  The  clouds  had  risen  above  the  mountains,  and 
now  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  a  sketch  of  the  house,  and  of  a 
hill  which  was  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  great  resemblance 
to  the  Table  Mountain  at  Cape  Town.  *     The  colonists  have  dis- 

*  A  view  of  Kleine  Tq/elberg  and  Vermerden's  tfexliiTig,  is  given  in  the  engraving  at 
the  bead  of  the  sixth  chapter.    Ilie  distant  mountains  on  ^eright,  area  ptat  of  Sneeuaderg. 
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^guiahed  it  by  the  name  of  Kleine  Tafelberg  (Little  Table-Moun- 
tain) :  it  appeared  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  halt'  distant  frtHu  the 
&mi-hou8e ;  and  had  the  pleasing  effect  of  iuduciag  me,  for  some 
moments,  to  fancy  that  I  was  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

In  front  of  the  house,  there  was  a  small  garden  :  I  saw  growing 
in  it,  maize,  dakJis,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  lettuces,  cucumbers,  and 
tobacco ;  but  the  latter  had  been  stripped  of  all  its  leaves,  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  hail  which  had  fallen  yesterday.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  grown  on  this  farm  in  small  quantities ;  but  the  climate 
has  been  found  too  cold  to  ripen  grapes ;  and  from  the  same  cause 
their  peach-trees  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  unthriving  state.  In  the 
mondi  of  April,  they  usually  expect  frost  sufficiently  severe  to  kill 
all  their  garden-crops  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  general  the 
boors  take  very  little  pains  with  their  gardens,  and,  from  either 
ignorance,  or  slovenliness,  are  very  bad  gardeners.  The  productive- 
ness of  the  Colony,  or  its  aptitude  for  horticulture  and  agriculture 
cannot  therefore  be  fairly  estimated  from  such  specimens  of  cultiva- 
tion as  are  commonly  seen  in  travelling  through  iu 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before  all  were  ready  for  departing. 
At  taking  leave,  Jt^jrouw  (Mrs.)  Vermeulent  who  could  not  be  p^- 
suaded  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  what  we  had  eaten  at  her 
house,  repeated  her  invitation  for  us  to  stop  there  on  our  return.  It 
was  not  more  on  my  own  account,  than  for  the  character  of  the 
colonists,  that  I  rejoiced  at  having,  under  her  roof,  met  with  a  treat- 
ment which  served  to  do  away  the  un&vorable  impressions  received 
at  the  dwelling  of  Jacob  Van  Wyk. 

So  unusual  a  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  many  parts  of  our  road  were  covered  with  water,  and 
but  just  passable. 

About  deven  miles  and  a  half,  brought  us  to  the  highest,  and 
principal,  branch  of  the  Zeekoe  rtvter,  (Sea-cow,  or  Hippopotamus, 
river,)  which  we  attempted  to  ford,  but  found  it  too  much  swollen  to 
be  passed  without  danger.  Just  at  this  place,  was  the  residence  of  a 
colonist  of  the  name  of  Nieukerk^  who,  as  we  were  endeavouring  to 
cross  the  river,  came  out ;  and,  perceiving  that  it  could  not  be  done 
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without  risk,  invited  me  to  stop  the  night  at  his  house,  as  the  watMa, 
he  said,  would  probably  have  sufficiently  subsided  before  the  next 
day.  I  therefore  proceeded  no  farther ;  but  accepted  the  invitation 
and  entered  his  friendly  cottage ;  while  our  baggage  was  unloaded  at 
a  small  straw  hut  in  which  my  men  were  lodged. 

All  the  buildingt  were  of  the  most  miserable  description,  and 
very  little  superior  to  that  of  which  a  representation  has  been  given 
in  the  first  voluma*  The  hut  which  was  on  this  occasion,  appro^ 
priated  to  my  Hottentots,  could  not,  strictly,  be  called  a  shelter*  as 
the  rain  in  the  night,  ran  through  the  roof  upon  them.  Yet  sdll  we 
experienced  hospitality,  and  the  evening  passed  in  a  manner  which 
was  far  from  unpleasant 

Nieukerk  was  just  returned  from  the  commandot  as  the  farmers 
term  every  expedition  of  a  military  nature ;  where  he  had  been  three 
months  on  duty ;  and  gave  us  some  account  of  the  Co^e  war^  the 
object  of  which,  was  to  drive  the  Cf^res  out  of  the  Zuurevddj  a 
district  formerly  purchased,  or  taken  from  them,  by  the  Dutch ;  but 
which  they  afterwards  invaded,  and  had  kept  possession  of  for  some 
years,  and  obliged  the  white  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  older 
districts  of  the  colony.  This  warfare  had  been  going  on,  already 
four  months,  and  was  not  likely  soon  to  terminate;  for  although 
possession  of  the  country  had  been  regained  by  the  Cape  troops  aided 
by  the  militia  of  boors,  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  these  troops 
constantly  stationed  on  the  fronti^  to  confine  the  enemy  within 
their  own  territory ;  but  who  nevertheless  kept  the  soldiery  and 
fiirmers  always  on  the  alert  to  prevent  their  predatory  incursions  into 
the  colony. 

This  milUiat  or  commando,  consists  of  boors  drawn  from  the 
different  districts  of  the  Colony,  by  the  immediate  requisition  of  their 
proper  veldcomets,  who,  on  such  occasions,  call  out  the  inhabitants, 
not  by  lot,  but  by  routine.  The  men  so  called  out,  repair  to  the 
rendezvous,  generally  mounted  on  horseback  and  armed  with  a 
musket  of  their  own ;  and  most  frequently  attended  by  one  of  their 

*  At  page  iS8. 
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Hottentot  servants.  They  wear  no  uniform,  but  are  divided  into 
squadrons,  under  the  command  of  a  veldeommandarUf  who  is  also  a 
boor,  nominated  by  the  government,  and  who  at  all  times  retains  that 
title,  and  with  it,  a  rank  superior  to  that  of  vddcomet.  This  militia 
is  never  called  into  service,  but  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  and  if  the  duty 
should  appear  likely  to  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  as 
in  the  present  case,  they  are  allowed,  after  serving  a  certain  period^ 
to  return  to  their  homes ;  and  are  replaced  by  others  called  out  by 
the  same  authorities. 

I  now  heard  a  confirmation  of  the  lamentable  news  respecting 
Mr.  Stockenatrom  the  late  landdrost  of  Graafireynet,  a  man  so  much 
esteemed  and  respected,  and  so  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  station 
he  held,  that  his  death  was  considered  as  a  loss  to  the  Colony.  The 
circumstances  which  I  afterwards  learnt  more  fully,  were,  that  being 
under  the  necessity  of  conferring  with  the  commander  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  Zuureveld,  he  went  escorted  by  a  cavalry  party  of 
twenty-two  Bvrghen  (or  Citizens ;  as  the  Dutch  colonists  are  fre- 
quently termed)  and  their  attendant  Hottentots.  Desirous  of  going 
by  a  shorter  road,  he  ventured,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  boors, 
through  a  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  Cqffrea  were,  at  that 
time,  not  completely  expelled.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  this 
step,  because,  having  on  all  occasions  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  behaved  with  the  greatest  kindness  towards  that  nation,  he 
would  not  believe  it  possible  that  they  could  illtreat  one  who  had 
been  so  much  their  friend.  But  unfortunately,  it  happened  that  a 
chief  who  had  not  been  one  of  those  who  had  shared  his  liberality, 
was  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  heard  from  his  spies  that  the  land- 
drost was  passing.  This  chief  hastily  collected  a  body  of  men,  and 
sent  them  off  with  orders  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  party.  When 
the  Cafires  met  them,  they  accosted  the  colonists  in  an  amic^le 
manner ;  and  the  landdrost,  as  he  had  oflen  done  before,  made  them 
presents  of  tobscco,  accompanied  with  fHendly  advice,  to  them  and 
to  their  whole  nation,  to  retire  quietly  out  of  the  Zuureveld,  that  the 
soldiers  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  shooting  them.  They 
continued  a  short  time  longer  in  conversation  ;  but  at  last  perceiving 
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them  growing  insolent,  and  thinking  it  unsafe  to  remain  amongst 
them,  he  was  preparing  to  mount  bis  horse ;  when  they  treacherously 
seized  the  opportunity  and,  at  the  moment  of  turning  his  back, 
pierced  him  mortally  with  their  hassagays.  At  this  signal,  the 
burghers  were  surrounded,  and  ten  of  them  killed  on  the  spot :  the 
rest  escaped,  only  by  being  on  horseback  j  though  several  were  deeply 
wounded.  On  this  occasion,  the  savages  displayed  a  degree  of  bar- 
barity which  had  not  hitherto  been  supposed  to  belong  to  their 
character,  but  which  their  own  mistaken  notions  respecting  warfare* 
rendered  perhaps  praiseworthy  or,  at  least,  not  dishonourable. 

At  this  period,  as  Nieukerk  informed  me,  the  war  had  cost  the  lives 
of  not  more  than  thirteen  BurgherSf  exclusively  of  soldiers  and  Hotten- 
tots ;  while  the  Cqffres  had  lost  two  hundred  of  their  number,  before 
the  former  could  dislodge  them  from  the  woods  of  that  district :  and, 
as  they  still  ventured  to  make  incursions,  from  time  to  time,  many 
more  of  these  tribes  were  shot 

I  had  much  reason,  in  common  with  the  Colony,  to  lament  the 
death  of  the  landdroat;  whose  character  was,  besides,  an  assurance  that  I 
should  meet  with  every  liberal  assistance  in  obtaining  the  object  of  my 
journey  to  Graa&eynet  No  other  had  yet  been  appointed  in  bis 
place :  the  duties  of  the  office,  therefore,  were  Ailfilled  by  one  of  the 
Heemraaden,  of  the  name  of  Mare, 

The  inmates  of  Nieukerk's  cottage,  besides  himself  and  his  wife, 
were,  his  two  brothers,  and  his  wife's  father  and  mother.  The  two 
last  were  far  advanced  in  years,  and  complained  much  of  the  coldness 
of  the  climate  of  Sneeuwberg  (Sneeberg),  to  which  they  were  not 
yet  inured,  having  resided  here  not  more  than  two  months ;  before 
whiph,  they  had  lived  in  the  Sosckjesveld,  a  warm  and  dry  country. 
Every  one,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  troubled  with  a  cough  j  and  as  they 
were  but  new-comers,  they  found  these  highlands  unpleasantly  chilly.  * 
They  all  wore  their  hats  within  doors ;  but  the  effects  of  early  habits 
and  of  a  natural  pleasure  which  I  felt  in  showing  respect  to  honest 
men,  though  tenants  of  the  meanest  cottage,  always  prompted  me,  on 
entering  such  a  dwelling,  to  testify  that  respect  by  the  same  forms 
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which  good-breeding  pays  as  readily  to  the  inferior  as  to  the  equaL 
This  however  the  good  old  &ther-iD-law  would  not  allow,  uid  though 
the  fe^leness  of  seventy,  might  have  excused  his  moving,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  fetching  my  hat,  put  it  on  my  head,  saying,  he 
feared  that  I  should  take  cold  in  the  same  mahow  as  they  themselves 
had  done. 

After  tea,  I  was  required  in  my  turn,  to  tell  the  wonders  of  the 
Bushmen's  country.  My  account  of  the  treatment  which  I  had 
received  amongst  the  savages,  did  not  fail  to  interest  and  sorprise 
them.  The  old  people^  to  whom  more  particularly,  anecdotes  of 
Bushmen  were  subjects  of  a  novel  kind,  listened,  with  the  greatest 
attention  ;  and  would  have  forgotten  the  hour  of  the  night,  if  supper 
had  not  put  mi  end  to  the  conversation,  and  brought  me  a  respite : 
for  at  last,  the  ontu /o^wemit  rested  entirely  upon  myself.  Both  before 
and  after  supper,  a  pretty  long  grace  was  said,  or  rather  sung,  by  one 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 

I  now  for  the  first  time,  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  old 
colonial  custom,  otwashing  feet  after  supper.  A  maid-servant  carried 
round  to  each  member  of  the  family  in  turn,  according  to  age,  a  small 
tub  of  water,  in  which  all  washed  in  the  same  water.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  good  sense,  that  they  showed  respect  to 
the  habits  of  a  foreigner,  by  not  pressing  me  to  join  in  this  ceremony : 
the  tub  was  merely  offered  to  me,  and  then  passed  on.  But  this 
custom  is,  I  believe,  ^adually  wearing  away,  throughout  the  colony^ 
Its  utility  was  more  evidoit  in  former  times,  when  the  colonists  went 
without  stockings,  as  indeed  many  do  at  the  present  time;  but  since 
the  country  has  become  ^o  much  richer,  that  almost  every  person  can 
fi£R>rd  to  qlothe  himself  more  completely,  this  practice  is  falling  into 
disuse. 

The  whole  house  formed  but  a  single  room ;  and  in  this  a  hxge 
fireplace  atone  end  served  for  kitchen,  where  slaves,  and  some  Hottentot 
muds,  sat  within  the  chimney,  cooking  both  for  the  company  and  for 
themselves.  At  the  other  end  a  screen  of  mats  parted  ofi*  a  bed-room 
for  the  female  p^  of  the  family ;  while  a  few  blankets  spread  upon 
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a  row  of  mats  on  the  floor,  between  the  supper  table  and  the  fire, 
formed  the  only  sleeping-place  ibr  the  two  young  men,  and  for  any 
Guuftl  visitors. 

Here  I  was  flrst  informed  that  in  the  buiten  diitricten  (but-districts, 
or  those  &r  firom  the  Cape)  it  is  the  general  custom,  to  sle^  without 
undressing,  the  coat  excepted :  but  this  custom  has,  I  believe,  many 
exceptions ;  especially  at  those  houses  where  some  d^ree  of  affluence 
enables  the  owners  to  fumuih  them  more  perfectly  in  the  European 
style.  Where  there  is  nothing  better  to  rest  on,  than  a  mat  upon  the 
floor,  the  practice  may  not  be  quite  unreasonable ;  but  in  any  case,  it 
is  not  favorable  either  to  personal  cleanliness,  or  to  health. 

21k#.  In  jront  of  this  houses  and  commencing  immediately  on 
the  c^posite  side  of  the  river,  the  mountains  of  Sneeiiwberg  (Sneeberg) 
stand  fliU  in  view,  and  present  a  grand  and  interesting  landscape ; 
and  which  I  was  tempted  to  add  to  the  number  of  my  sketches. 

On  making  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river  early  in  the  morning, 
its  Wftters  were  found  to  have  risen  even  higher  than  they  were  on 
the  day  before ;  but  by  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  they  had  run  off  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  of  our  fording.  In  doing  this,  we  were  indebted  to 
Nieukerk  and  his  brothers,  for  pointing  out  the  shallowest  part ;  and 
as  soon  as  we  were  safely  through,  we  were  saluted  by  the  whole 
fiim^y,  who  stood  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  Goede  rat,  (A  good 
journey  to  you.) 

Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Zeekoe  river,  I  observed  a  road 
much  irequented,  which  led  to  the  northernmost  limits  of  the  colony, 
and,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the  southern  banks  of  the  Nugariep, 
whither  the  boors  often  go  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber.  The  mat- 
rush  *  grows  here  in  abundance;  but  not  a  tree  was  any  where  to  be 
seen:  with  this  rush,  all  the  houses  in  these  parts  of  the  Colony,  are 
thatched.  The  country  was  mountainous  on  all  sides.  We  kept 
^t^ually  ascending,  after  having,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
Irom  Nieukerk's,  recrossed  the  Seacaw  river,  which  takes  its  rise 
amidst  the  high  mountains  on  our  left,  and  after  flowing  along  the 


'  Of  the  sort  called  Hard  jiuajes-goederen .-  the  Scirpus  tegetalis.  Vol.  I.  p.  36S. 
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foot  of  Kleine  Tafelberg,  runs  northward  inclining  to  the  east,  and, 
passing  by  Plettenberg's  Baaken,  takes  a  more  easterly  course,  as  I 
was  informed,  and  finally  joins  the  Nugariep.  A  contrariety  in  the 
accounts  which  had  been  given  me,  of  its  course  below  the  Baaken, 
leaves  me  in  doubt  whether,  in  laying  it  down  on  the  m^,  I  have 
adopted  the  true  direction,  or  not. 

At  about  eight  miles  and  a  half  irom  Nieukerk's  we  passed  the 
next  farm-house,  the  residence  of  a  colonist  of  the  name  of  Coenraad 
Herholdt,  where  a  garden  with  poplars,  pine  trees,  willows,  roses,  and 
peach  trees,  presented  in  these  wUd  highlands,  a  solitary  glimpse  of 
cultivation. 

Beyond  this,  the  road  be^ns  to  ascend  more  rapidly,  and  enters 
the  cold  elevated  region  of  Sneeuwberg  proper.  As  we  ^proached 
it,  the  air  felt  very  sensibly  colder ;  the  grass  became  more  plentiful 
in  the  valleys ;  and  nothing  presented  itself  in  the  prospect  around 
us,  but  rocky  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  were  enveloped  in 
misty  clouds.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  assisted  in  strength- 
ening the  character  of  frowning  grandeur  which  belongs  to  this  scene. 
The  rude  and  bold  features  of  the  wild  landscape,  and  the  sublimity 
of  nature,  were  unmingled  with  any  trace  of  human  works;  and  the 
beaten  track  under  our  feet,  was  the  only  mark  which  could  inform 
Uie  traveller  that  these  rugged  valleys  had  ever  been  frequented ;  or 
that  the  abode  of  man  was  to  be  found  in  a  re^on  ^parently  so 
deserted  and  solitary.  I  halted,  to  make  some  sketches,  but  my 
fingers  were  so  much  benumbed  with  the  coldness  of  the  misty  vaporj 
that  I  succeeded  with  difficulty.  In  less  than  two  hours  afl^r  passing 
Herholdt's,  we  gained  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  road  over  the 
Snow  Mountaitu,  Here  the  declivities  and  valleys  were  covered  with 
abundance  of  thick  grass  of  a  growth  equally  fine  with  that  which 
we  call  *  sheep*8  fescue-grass.'*  The  road  continued  at  this  great 
elevation ;  and  we  travelled  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
before  there  was  any  considerable  desc^it. 

On  our  lefl  we  sometimes  caught  sight,  between  the  mountains,  of 
an  immense  and  lofty  peak,  the  highest  point  of  Sneeuwberg.    This  is 

*  Festuca  ovinOf  Lino. 
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called  by  the  {^lonists,  SpUtkop  *  (The  Peak)  on  account  of  itd 
remarkably  pointed  form,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  at  a  great 
distance  over  all  the  surrounding  country,  as  much  aa  by  its  superior 
h^ht.  It  has  been  in  later  years,  very  unnecessarily  re-named  Com- 
pasberg. 

That  this  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  if  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  and  constant 
coldness  of  its  dimate,  we  deduce  an  argument  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  different  streams  which  proceed  from  it,  taking  their  course  in 
opposite  directions :  those  on  the  northern  side,  flowing  through  the 
Seacow,  and  Gariep,  rivers,  to  the  western  coast  of  the  continent ; 
while  those  on  the  southern  and  eastern,  carry  their  waters  to  the 
eastern  sea. 

The  firat  step  in  our  descent  from  this  chilly  re^on,  brought  us  to 
a  fine  grassy  flat,  covered  with,  what  is  the  greatest  rarity  in  Southern 
Africa,  a  real  turf  or  sod,  though  in  many  places  abounding  in  the 
mat-rush.  Since  quitting  the  Hex  river,  every  stream  which  we  had 
crossed,  flowed  towards  the  west ;  but  at  this  spot,  in  a  ravine  on  our 
right,  we  found  a  rivulet  taking  an  opposite  course  ;  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  source  of  the  Stmday  river. 

A  keen  chilling  mist,  or  rather  a  misty  rain,  now  enveloped  us ; 
and  my  whole  party  complained  of  being  extremely  cold.  I  there- 
fore resolved  on  taking  up  our  night's  station  by  the  river,  at  the 
first  spot  where  fire-wood  could  be  procured ;  aa  we  were  all  utter 
strangers  to  the  country,  and  knew  not  whether  by  going  forward,  we 
should  come  to  a  better,  or  a  worse,  place.  Wood  however  was,  in 
this  instance  fortunately,  so  scarce  that  we  were  kept  advancing,  till, 
through  the  mist,  we  discovered  a  house  before  us,  just  at  a  time 
when  evening  began  to  approach.  It  was  the  dwelling  of  Piet  Van  der 
Merwe ;  who  very  readily,  and  with  marked  kindness,  received  us 
under  his  roof.  My  men,  together  with  my  young  Bushman  protegit 
were  comfortably  lodged  in  the  *  corn-house ;'  while  I  myself  was 


*  See  the  vignette  at  the  end  of  the  uxth  chapter;  and  the  note  appended  to  the  £th 
of  May. 
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hospitably  entertained  in  the  house  with  the  fiunily ;  who  considered 
themselves  well  repaid  for  their  trouble  bijr  the  information  which 
they  obtained  respecting  the  Bushmen.  They  also,  in  return,  com- 
municated some  information ;  that  those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  Nugariep,  or  Groote  river,  as  they  here  called  it,  were  conti* 
dered  so  extremely  savage,  that  the  boors  had  never  yet  been  ^le  to 
bring  about  any  friendly  communication  with  them. 

The  name  of  Van  der  Merax  is  one  of  the  most  common  in 
the  Cape  Colony.  In  cases  where  several  of  the  same  baptismal, 
and  surname  occur,  it  is  customary,  in  noticing  them  in  writing, 
as  well  as  when  they  sign  their  own  name,  to  add  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  their  &ther,  either  at  full  length,  as  in  Uie  formj 
for  example,  of  Jaeobsz  or  Jacobszoon;  or  by  the  initials  only,  as 
Jx;  a  practice  analogous  to  that  by  which,  probably,  we  have 
obtained  such  names  a&  Richards  or  Richardson,  Johnson,  Jackr* 
son,  &C.  But  among  neighbours,  colonists  of  the  same  name  ate 
distinguished  in  a  more  iamiliar  way,  either  by  the  .place  of 
their  abode,  or  by  some  other  circumstance.  Thus  my  hospitable 
host  was.  known  to  the  boora  around,  by  the  appellation  of  Piet  DiJc* 
wang  (Thick-cheek,)  on  account  of  a  swelling,  or  wen,  upon  his  cheek.  - 

Most  of  the  family  seemed  to  be  troubled  with  slight  covghg,  the 
same  as  I  had  observed  at  Nieukerks ;  occasioned  perhaps,  by  the 
foggy  state  of  the  weather.  A  cough  appeared  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  was  an  ailment  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  countries  of  the 
former  part  of  my  travels.  But  it  is  not  to  be  pronounced  a  prevailing 
or  a  common,  complaint  in  the  Snow  Mountains,  since  I  did  not 
afterwards  find  it  to  be  general ;  yet,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  misty  cold  atmosphere  of  Sneeberg  proper,  renders  its  inhdaitanta 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  similar  affections  of  the  lungs. 

The  rhinoceroft-bush  grows  abundantly  on  different  parts  of  these 
mountains,  and  was  the  only  fuel  which  I  saw  used  at  this  house; 
other  firewood  being  exceedingly  scarce.  The  rhinoceroty  as  my  host 
informed  me,  and  as  my  own  experience  afterwards  confirmed,  is  now 
nearly  expelled  from  the  Colony ;  it  being  very  rarely  to  be  seen 
within  the  boundary :   and  hippopotami^  formerly  so  numerous  in  the 
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Zeekoe.river»  are  no  longer,  unless  accideiiti^ly,.to  be  fouitd  tiierie;  but 
hare  all  retreated  to.  ihe  Black  River  or  Ni^ariep,  wberediey  raay^ 
for'the  pnesQBt.at  least,  liT>e  mone  undisturbed. 

.  Van  der  Merwe  had  learnt  from  the  observations  of  many  yeaos} 
that  at  this  place,  a  southeasterly  wind,  such  as  we  had  at  this  time^ 
almost  always  brings  with  it  rain*  In  tie  winter,  long  icicles  hang 
fima  the  thatch  of  his  cottage,  and  the  water  is  covered  widN  a  thick 
ice  At  that  season  the  cattle,  he  asserted,  would  perish  with  cold^ 
if  they  were  not  all  removed  to  a  warmer  farm,  or  leg-plaatt. 

9Qnd.  The  air  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  a  misty  rain  continued 
to  &11  during  the  whole  of  die  day.  1  became  every  hour  more 
anxious  to  reach  Graafireynet,  and  therefore,  as  there  was  little 
prospect  of  gaining  better  weather  by  waiting  till  the  afternoon,  I 
determined  to  depart ;  not  more,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  forward 
on  onr  journey,  than  of  descending  from  this^old  r^ion,  into  some 
warmer  tract. 

Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  my  horse,  a  man  arrived 
fn»n  a  neighbouring  veldcomet  who  had  received  intelligence  of  a 
party  of  strange  armed  men  having  entered  the  Colony.  This  man 
had  orders  to  discover,  who  we  were,  and  what  were  our  intentions. 
I  briefly  informed  him,  that  we  had  none  but  peaceable  intentions, 
and  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  landdrost  This  m^senger,  who  by 
his  manners  and  tone  of  voice,  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  now 
employed  on  a  very  serious  afiair,  preferred  the  information  of  Van  der 
Merwe  on  the  subject,  to  the  suspicious  stranger's  own  account  of 
himself.  AAer  a  few  minutes'  questioning,  he  rode  off,  well  satisfied 
that  the  business  turned  out  no  worse :  for  it  appeared  that  some 
alarm  had  been  excited  by  the  fact  of  people  having  come  into 
the  Colony^  in  a  quarter  where  no  arrival  of  the  kind  had  ever  be&a 
known,  before. 

At  taking  leave.  Van  der  Merwe  gave  us  a  warm  invitation  to 
m^e  his  house  a  resting-place  on  our  way  back.  A  near  prospect  of 
the  teimination  of  our  present  journey,  put  all  my  Hottentots  in  good 
spirits,  and  enabled  them  to  set  out  without  feeling  disheartened  at 
the  weather  which  they  saw  we  should  have  to  encounter. 
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AJl  were  now  wrapped  up  in  every  piece  of  clothing  they  pos- 
sessed ;  and  Suiter  bad  so  tied  himself  up  in  skins  of  various  sorts  and 
colors,  sheep-skins,  leopard- skins,  and  goat-skins,  that  he  looked 
more  like  an  automaton  pile  of  furs,  than  a  man.  The  rain  and 
mist  became  colder  as  we  advanced  ;  or  rather,  we  felt  it  more  keenly 
in  proportion  as  we  lost  the  warmth  which  we  had  acquired  by  the  fir&< 
side.  The  mist  penetrated,  where  the  rain  could  not ;  and  every  thing 
was  either  wet,  or  damp.  TTie  cold  grew  more  piercing,  and  my 
people,  more  silent  and  dejected.  I  endeavoured  to  keep  up  their 
spirits,  by  assuring  them  that  as  soon  as  we  should  descend  the  moim- 
tain,  we  should  find  fair  and  warm  weather :  for  we  were  then  among 
the  clouds  ;  or  rather,  the  clouds  had  sunk  upon  us.  Yet,  though 
much  chilled  and  benumbed,  I  did  not  myself  sufier  so  much  as 
my  Klaarwater  Hottentots :  they  bad  long  been  accustomed  only  to 
the  warm  climate  of  the  Transgariepine  j  and  three  of  them  were, 
besides,  advanced  in  years,  and  one  of  these  much  enfeebled  by  age. 
Spedman  and  Philip^  who,  like  myself,  had  been  somewhat  hardened 
by  constant  exposure  to  every  kind  of  weather,  and  being,  excq)ting 
myself,  the  youngest  of  the  party,  were  the  least  of  all  affected  by 
the  cold.  The  sheep,  of  which  we  had  only  two  remaining,  and  the 
dogs,  began  to  droop.  Still,  the  hope  of  soon  descending  to  a  lower 
level,  gave  us  courage  to  go  forward. 

In  this  state  we  had  been  travelling  about  two  hours  and  a  half^ 
when  Philip,  as  I  was  riding  in  advance,  hastily  came  on  to  tell  me 
that  the  people  were  unable  to  proceed  any  farther,  and  that  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Bushboy  was  dying.  When  I  returned, 
they  all  declared  that  they  could  endure  the  cold  no  longer. 
Old  Cobus  Berends^t  countenance  was  so  much  changed,  and  in  so 
weak  a  voice  he  told  me  that  the  cold  had  seized  his  heart,  that  I 
really  believed,  considering  his  age,  that  he  was  struck  with  deaUi. 
I  had  never  before  thought  myself  in  so  serious  a  situation :  the  poor 
little  BuslAoy  who,  excepting  his  kaross,  was  nearly  naked,  had  seated 
himself  down  by  the  road-side.  When  I  went  to  him,  I  found  him 
affected  to  so  alarming  a  degree,  that  he  had  no  power  either  to 
move  or  to  speak,  and  his  face  had  assumed  that  peculiar  yellowness 
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which,  among  blades,  is  the  visible  symptom  of,  either  approadiitig 
dissolution,  or  the  decay  of  energy  in  the  vital  functions. 

The  most  distressing  reBections  crowded  on  ray  mind.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  hand  of  death  lay  already  upon  him.  What  was  I 
to  tell  the  father  at  my  return  !  That  he  had  died  of  cold  ?  This 
would  not  have  been  believed.  I  should  have  been  accused  of 
being  the  cause  of  his  death ;  or  of  having  left  him  in  captivity 
under  some  of  the  boors.  My  return  through  the  Bushmen's 
country  would  be  impracticable.  Kaabi,  and  the  whole  tribe,  would 
have  considered  me  no  longer  as  their  friend ;  but  as  one  who  had 
treacherously  deceived  them  and  betrayed  the  confidence  of  a  father. 
The  whole  plan  of  my  travels  was  deranged.  I  could  not  rejoin  my 
waggons  but  by  making  a  circuit  by  the  Sack  river  again,  and  wuting 
for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  crossing  the  Cisgariepine.  These 
sad  forebodings  rushed  upon  rae,  and  entirely  occupied  my  mind : 
they  made  me  forget  my  own  personal  feelings,  and  that  every  one 
of  my  men  was  now  suffering  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

We  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  halt,  although  in  an 
exposed  open  place  without  a  tree,  or  scarcely  a  bush,  that  could 
afibrd  us  shelter.  While  those  who  were  able  to  move,  were  un- 
loading the  oxen,  two  others  went  in  search  of  firewood.  This  spot 
I  havie  distinguished  on  the  map,  by  the  name  of  Co^  StaHon;  a 
name  which,  at  this  time,  was  more  applicable  to  it,  than  to  any 
other  station  in  the  whole  of  my  travels. 

On  account  of  the  rain  which  continued  falling,  and  the  wetness 
of  our  fiiel,  we  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  kindling  a  fire ;  but 
tiie  people  took  care  afterwards  to  stipply  it  with  large  quantities  of 
vood,  so  that  for  some  hours,  it  continued  to  bum  in  spite  of  the 
mist  and  ram. 

My  ftrst  concern  was  to  bring  the  Bushboy  to  life ;  for  he  had 
no  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  dying  person.  We  placed  him 
by  the  fire,  and  I  wrapped  him  up  in  one  of  my  own  blankets  :  but 
lie  remained  for  half  an  hour  completely  speechless,  and  nearly 
imable  to  move.     He  took  no  notice  either  of  the  fire,  or  of  any 
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thing  around  him ;  and  FhiHp  and  Spee^man  repeatedly  gave  their 
(pinion,  that  he  would  never  speak  again. 

r  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  activity  of  the  vital 
Junctions,  which  the  cold  seemed  to  have  nearly  stopped :  I  was  re? 
gretting  that  we  had  nothing  of  a  stimulating  quality  to  give  him, 
when  the  recollection  of  having  a  bottle  of  volatile  alkali,  gave  me 
some  hopes.  I  immediately  prepared  in  water,  as  mudi  as  half  a 
teacup'fiil,  of  as  great  a  strength  as  could  s^ly  be  administaed. 

It  would  appear  by  the  use  which  I  made  of  it,  that  I  regarded 
this  medicine  as  my  panacea ;  for  I  gave  a  dose  to  the  three  old  men ; 
and  the  rest  had  so  much  confidence  in  it,  ^t  they  were  desirous 
of  taking  some  also ;  but  as  I  thought  they  could  be  restored  without 
its  aid,  I  judged  it  more  prudent  to  reserve  it  for  those  who  mi^rt 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  serpents.  Ruiter  suffered  almost 
as  niuch  as  the  boy ;  and  was  also  speecfaless :  but  the  warmth  of  the 
fire  at  last  re-animated  him.  Hans  Lucas's  appearance  was  most 
miserable,  and  Berends*s  coimtenance  was  equally  sad ;  but  our  Bush- 
man Nieuwveld  bore  the  cold  much  better  than  his  coontryman. 

At  length  the  boy  was  enid>led  to  moVe  his  limbs ;  he  crept  nearer 
to  the  fire,  and  in  a  little  time  afiierwards  recovered  his  speech  enou^ 
to  tell  me  that  the  medicine  had  done  him  much  good.  After  nursing 
him  for  ^out  two  hours,  I  r^oiced  to  find  him  sufficiently  restored  to 
be  able  to  eat}  and  in  order  to  fortify  faim  against  the  night,  Idesired 
him  to  eat  a  large  quantity  of  food ;  a  request  which  is  never  unseasoo-* 
able  to  a  Busliman.  Cobus,  and  the  rest,  revived  by  degrees ;  but  all 
Che  party  sat  over  the  fire  very  meluicholy  add  dejected. 

The  run  now  had  ceased  for  a  short  time,  and  the  men  took  the 
opportunity  to  cook  their  dinner,  or  rather,  ^pper.  The  apathy  or 
forgetiulness  of  HottentotSt  was  here  well  exemplified :  they  had  taken 
their  own  meal,  without  ever  once  thinking  <^  their  master,  who,  in 
the  mean  while,  had  been  too  mudi  engaged  in  attending  the  boy; 
to  think  of  himself.  But  being  reminded  by  hunger,  I  ordered 
Philip  to  broil  a  piece  of  meat,  while  I  sought  for  a  place  where 
I  could  pass  the  nig^t:  for  it  was  then  evening  j  the  clouds  had 
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agnn  sunk  upon  ns ;  an^  ai  Tiolent  and  heavy  rain,  which  ceased  not 
during  the  whole  night,  had  just  commenced.  At  a'  little  diatance 
fixnn  my  men,  I  prepared,  a  spot,  by  formiag  a  layer  of  bushes 
to  keep  my  ba^age  and  bedding  irom  the  ground  which,  being  on 
a  dedivity,  was  deluged  with  streams  of  water.  As  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  spread  out  my  bed  in  such  a  situation,  I  seated  myself 
i^n  my  baggage,  and  held  the  umbrella  over  me.  I  waited  for 
Dearly  an  hour,  expecting  supper ;  but  nothing  was  brought.  I  at 
length  rose,  and  on  going  to  the  fire,  found  it  extinguished,  and  all 
my  people  wrapped  up  in  their  karosses,  for  the  night  My  cook, 
with  true  Hottentot  saitg^Jroidt  informed  me  that  the  water,  which 
ran  down  from  the  higher  ground,  together  with  the  rain,  had  washed 
away  the  fire,  before  the  meat  was  half  broiled.  So  that,  finding 
this,  he  had  put  the  chop  intended  for  me,  upon  the  bush,  and  laid 
down  to  sleep,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  put  me  out  of 
suspense,  or  to  let  me  know  that  I  was  to  have  uo  supper  that  evening. 

I  therefore  resumed  my  seat  upon  the  layer  of  bushes,  and  covered 
myself  up  with  my  watch-<x>at.  In  this  situation  I  passed  a  misenU>le 
night  i  with  a  cold  rain  pouring  down  from  above,  and  torrents  of 
water  running  unda-  ma  I  sometimes  fell  asleep,  but  my  feet  being 
seized  with  cramp,  I  soon  awoke  again,  and  had  sufficient  reason  for 
r^icing  at  tfae  return  of  daylight 

23rd.  The  rain  bad  ceased,  but  was  now  succeeded  by  the  same 
drizzling  mist  as  before ;  yet  I  had  the  consolation  of  finding  all  my 
people  able  to  bear  another  day's  travelling,  and  the  boy  not  only 
alive,  but  recovered. 

That  a  Bu$hman  conld  sufier  so  much  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  was  a  cam  which  I  had  never  expected ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  one  which  occurs  oft&i.  This  poor  little  fellow  was  young  and 
extremely  slender,  and  at  the  same  time,  almost  naked ;  circumstances 
which  might  weU  render  him  obnoxious  to  a  degree  of  oold  which 
perhaps,  to  be  estimated  correctly,  should  be  considered  as  extremely 
severe,  and  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  fortitude  wiUi  which  he  bore  his  sufferings :  he  never  com- 
plained ;  but  continued  without  a  murmur,  pati^itly  walking  on,  till 
s  2 
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inability  to  move  his  limbs  prevented  his  proceeding  iarther ;  and 
then,  he  merely  said  to  the  Hottentots,  that  he  was  very  cold. 

Early  in  the  morning,  two  boors  on  horseback,  attended  by  two 
Hottentot  achter^derg,  or  according  to  colonial  pronunciation,  tuAter- 
rj/erg,  (afler-riders,)  passing  by,  halted  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  as 
usual,  made  inquiries,  whence  we  came  and  whither  we  were  going. 
These  men,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  the  landdrost,  were  then 
going  to  Graafireynet  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  him  our  numbers 
andof  explainingwho  we  were.  One  of  them  was  the  ne^ome^ :  their 
manners  led  me  to  suspect  this ;  and  I  asked  if  either  was  the  veld- 
comet,  but  they  replied^  No  j  and  to  my  question,  whether  they  were 
going  to  Graafireynet,  they  gave  the  same  answer.  The  Hottentots, 
who  knew  the  tricks  of  the  boors  in  sucli  cases,  better  than  I  did, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  their  telling  so  unquali6ed  a  false- 
hood, was  the  fear  of  my  putting  the  vddcomet  in  requisition 
for  some  assistance;  as  he  had  been  informed  by  the  messenger  he 
aent  to  Van  der  Merwe^s,  that  I  had  that  privilege.  They  asked 
if  we  were  not  airaid  to  venture  in  so  defenceless  a  manner  through 
^e  Soschmatu-iand;  —  at  this  moment,  I  could  not  help  turning 
my  eyes  from  them  to  poor  little  Magerman,  and  wondering  that 
men  of  such  ^gantlc  stature,  should  not  feel  ashamed  to  confess 
that  so  diminutive  a  race  of  savages  could  inspire  them  with  personal 
fear. 

These  ackter-tyden  are  servants  intended  both  for  outward  show 
^d  for  use,  and  correspond  in  this  twofold  nature  of  their  duty,  to 
many  of  our  English  grooms.  A  colonist  generally  takes  with  him 
a  Hottentot  of  this  description,  when  he  undertakes  a  journey  to 
any  considerable  distance  from  home:  and  near  the  borders,  such 
an  attendant  is  far  from  useless,  as  he  ensures  to  him  some  additioniJ 
safety. 

Soon  after  we  lefl  Cold  Station,  we  descended  below  the  clouds 
and  mist,  into  a  drier  region ;  where,  had  we  been,  better  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  my  men  had  been  able  to  travel  farther  yester- 
day, we  might  have  passed  the  night  in  a  less  wretched  situation. 

The  country  was  very  mountainous  though  in  some  places  we 
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found  intfflnaediate  spaces  of  level  ground.  At  the  distance  of  about 
five  miles  from  Cold  Station  we  crossed  a  branch  of  the  Oant  (Barley) 
river,  which  was  at  this  time  so  full,  as  to  be  but  barely  fordable  ; 
and  a  mile  farther  we  passed  a  house  and  farm  belonging  also  to  Ftet 
Van  der  Merwe,  and  which  he  had  mentioned  to  us  as  a  place  where 
we  might  take  up  our  quarters.  From  this  house,  till  we  quitted  the 
Sneeuwbergen,  the  hills  resume  the  tabular  form  so  common  in 
the  Cisgariepine ;  and  many,  which  were  both  large  and  lofty,  suc- 
t^eded  each  other,  with  intervening  levels  of  various  extent.  The 
country  of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  may  be  described  as  a  very  elevated 
region,  level  in  many  parts,  but  almost  every  where  thickly  studded 
with  hi^  rocky  mountains. 

After  this,  we  travelled  between  four  and  five  hours  longer, 
without  halting ;  and  were  r^oiced  at  finding  ourselves  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  descent  from  the  Snow  Mountains.  The  prospect  was 
exceedingly  fine,  as  wild  and  rocky  scenery.  Ix>fty  mountains 
in  the  distance  seemed  to  close  the  view  before  us,  but  the  road, 
after  descending  into  the  valley,  leads  round  on  the  right,  into  the 
extensive  plains  which  lie  between  the  Sneeuwbergen  and  Graafi^ 
reynet.  This  view,  and  the  appearance  of  our  party,  are  represented 
in  the  second  plate. 

The  dcKent  was  very  steep,  and  the  road  in  some  places  broken 
and  dangerous.  Here  we  found  trees  of  a  larger  size  than  we  had  seen 
for  some  time  ;  and  the  deep  glens  and  bold  sides  of  the  mountain, 
were  rendered  verdant  by  an  abundance  of  large  bushes  of  tpekboom 
[&t-tree*,)  and  were  well  covered  with  wood  of  rich  and  beautiful 
foliage.  Amongst  these  were  many  which  I  had  no  where  met  with 
before,  but  which,  at  this  time,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  collecting.f 


\  Of  these,  I  noted  in  passing, 

Grema  robasta,  B.  Catal.  Oeogr.  S845.  Ramuli  robusti  ligidL  F(^  parva  oveta 
obtusa  crenulata  subtus  tomentos(>«lbida.  Fructus  subbirsubis,  sub-tetracoccus.  PeduD-. 
coli  Bfditarii  oppositifolii,  foliis  paul6  breviores  uni-  vel  bi-flori.     Flores  purpurei. 

Cdastna  linearis,  B.  Cat.  G«(^.  2872.  Frutex  6 — 8-pedalis.  Folia  intc^^rima 
linearia.  ^inse  intemodiis  dapl6  longiores  rectee  horizontales  folia  proferentes  simul  coni 
^mis  sessilibns.  Incolis  Hollandicis  didtur  Penrdoom;  nomen  aliis  iruticibus  parity 
a^noeig  commune. 
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We  continued  deacendlng  ibr  a  long  tame :  the  aim  had  a&eadj 
8et«  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  momitain.  Here»  rezy  oppot- 
tunely,  we  foimd  a  deterted  hut  whidi,  though  in  a  very  ruinous  states 
we  were  happy  in  taking  possession  of.  It  consisted  only  of  one 
room ;  part  of  the  roof  had  been  blown  off;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  the  rubbish  of  the  thatch  which  had  &llen  in  ;  and  the  door  and 
windows  had  been  taken  away.  This  I  considered  as  placed  in  my 
way  by  good-rfortune ;  as  I  b^an  to  perceive  symptoms  of  a  violent 
fever ;  having  felt  a  chill  and  shivering,  even  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  cold  I  had  taken,  having  already  produced  a  hoarseness. 

A  fire  was  made  within  the  walls,  and  my  blankets,  which  were 
still  very  damp,  were  spread  in  one  comer  of  the  hut,  upon  some 
straw  which  luckily  had  escaped  the  rain.  I  la^ed  myself  down  im- 
mediately and  wrapped  my  driest  covering  about  me,  hoping  that 
this  treatment  and  my  former  remedy,  would,  before  morning,  remove 
the  fever,  as  they  had  done  on  similar  occasions.  As  soon  as  enough 
embers  had  beea  burnt,  the  men  baked  in  them  some  bread  made 
with  the  flour  which  I  had  purchased  of  Van  der  Merwe. 

24:tb,  In  the  morning,  finding  the  fever  rather  increased  thui 
abated,  I  resolved  to  try  the  e^s-iment  of  a  dose  of  '  antimonial 
powder,'  and  was  obliged  to  keep  my  bed.  The  weather  was  fair,  and 
the  day  sunny  and  pleasant;  but  I  was  now,  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  C^e  Town,  unable  to  travel.  I  sent  Philip  on  the  horse  to 
examine  if  the  Zondag  (Sunday)  river  was  fordable ;  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  he  came  back,  and  repotted  that  we  might  pass  it  with 
safety. 

Soon  after  his  return,  three  hwghen  on  horaebadc,  armed  with 
muskets  and  well  provided  with  ball  and  powder,  arrived  from  Graaff- 
reynet,  which  was  about  ten  miles  distant,  having  been  sent  officially 
by  the  landdroat,  for  the  purpose  oi  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
reports  respecting  us.  They  entered  the  hut,  when  my  men  having 
pointed  out  to  them  their  master  lying  asleep,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  Dag,  which  they  repeated  till  I  uncovered  my  head  uid 
returned  their  salutation. 

They  began  by  stating  that  they  were  sent  by  the  landdrost  to 
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make  inquiries  respecting'  me  and  my  party,  and  wished  to  know 
when  I  should  be  at  the  village  ;  I  replied  that  it  was  uncertun,  biit 
that  it  would  not  be  to-day.  After  some  furdier  parley,  they  became 
ImpiMtunate  for  me  to  go  to  Oraaffi-eynet  that  day,  and  said,  that 
they  had  ordera  to  bring  me  to  the  landdrost.  To  this  I  quickly 
replied,  that  I  was  unwell;  and  that  I -neither  could,  nor  would, 
remove  irom  that  place ;  that  they  could  have  no  authority  for 
disturbing  me ;  and  Uiat  they  might  inform  the  landdrost,  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  I  could  conveniently.  Thisj 
and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  pat  an  end  to  their  impor^. 
tunities.  But  I  must  in  justice  to  these  men,  admft  that  the  situ^ 
tion  in  which  they  saw  me,  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  corner  of  a 
roofless  hovel,  was  ill  calculated  to  command  much  inspect 

They  then,  with  a  little  more  civiUty>  rec^sted  to  he  informed 
who  I  was.  Their  civDity  obtained  for  them,  &r  more  tlian  their 
tudaiess  would  have  done  ;  and  I  gave  them  to  read  the  government 
pi^er*  wluch  authorized  my  travelling  without  hindrance,  and  per- 
mitted me  to  require  assistance.  This  immediately  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  their  sentiments  and  behaviour :  they  o£^ed  to :  send  for 
a  paarde-^wagen*  and  every  necessary  accommodation 'for  eonveylng 
me  to  the  village;  and  a  letter  was  witJtout  delay  sent  off  to.  the 
landdrost.  I  ordered  a  chop  to  be  broiled  for  them ;  and :  as  they 
had  accomplished  their  mission,  they  remained  merely  to  gratify 
Ih^r  curiosity  by  questioning  my  men  respecting  the  oounfiiefi.  we 
had  passed  through }  and  continued  sitting  at  their  ease  for  two  hours 
afterwards. 

Before  these  visitors  had  left  me,  there  arrived  two  others  of  a 
more  agreeable  kind :  I  was  surprised  to  see  enter  my  hut,  an  officer 
of  the  21st  regiment  of  light  dragoons ;  a  regiment  which  I  always 
remember  with  pleasure.  It  was  Mr.  Menzies  the  surgeon  of  the 
re^ment,  and  Mr.  Okff  Stoekeiutrom  the  younger  son  of  the  late 
landdrost,  who  now  had  the  kindness  to  visit  a  stranger,  personally 

*  A  paarde-magm  is  a  li^t  wa^^  drawn  by  horses,  and  used  more  frequently  fbi' 
Ae  conveyance  of  persons,  than  for  canying  any  other  loads :  it  is  in  &ct  the  colonists' 
c«(Tiagc  oTideasiiTe.— Conqure  diis  with  tiie  note  at  page  S8.  of  the  first  rdlutne. 
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unknowB  to  them  both ;  but  report  haviDg  informed  them  of  the 
circumstance  of  an  Englishman  having  entered  the  colony  in  an 
unusual  manner,  they  judged  it  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  either 
Dr.  Cowan  or  Captain  Donovan  ;  and  under  this  persuasion  they  had 
brought  with  them  an  army  list,  that  I  might  be  gratified  with  a 
sight,  as  they  supposed,  of  my  own  promotion.  They  sat  down 
by  my  bed,  and  expressed  themselves  exceedingly  shocked  at  the 
fatigue  which  they  concluded  I  must  have  suffered,  and  at  the 
wretched  lodging  in  which  I  lay.  I  felt  so  much  pleasure  in  thus 
unexpectedly  meeting  with  a  person  with  whom  I  could  speak  my 
own  language,  that  as  long  as  they  remained,  I  never  once  thought 
of  my  fever.  I  asked  innumerable  questions,  and  inquired  for  news 
of  every  description. 

They  afforded  me  some  amusement  by  relating  that,  on  my 
account  the  whole  village  of  Graafireynet  had  been  for  several  days 
in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  current  report  was,  that  three  hundred  of 
the  EUaarwater  Hottentots,  under  the  command  of  a  white-man, 
were  marching  to  attack  the  colony,  taking  advantage  of  the  &vor- 
able  moment  when  so  many  boors  were  absent  from  their  homes  and 
drained  on  the  commando  in  the  Zuureveld.  So  greatly  had  the 
inhabitants  magnified  my  little  party,  and  so  strongly  was  the  report 
believed,  that  not  only  constant  guard  had  been  kept ;  but,  on  ao> 
count  of  my  near  approach  and  hourly-expected  attack,  a  number 
of  persons  remained  under  arms,  uid  the  guard  and  night-watch  had 
last  night  actually  been  doubled.  When  I  explained  the  circum- 
stances of  my  journey  and  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Graaffi-eynet, 
Dr.  Menzies  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  offered  me  accommodation 
in  his  quarters  during  my  stay. 

They  had  not  long  been  gone,  and  I  had  just  wrapped  myself 
up  again,  when  Philip  came  to  announce  the  arrival  of  two  other 
visitors.  They  were  the  acting  landdrost  and  his  brother,  who, 
having  at  last  correctly  ascertained  who  I  was,  had  brought  the  clergy- 
man's carriage,  the  only  one  in  the  village,  to  convey  me  to  town. 
They  expressed  themselves,  as  my  preceding  visitors  had  done, 
shocked  at  seeing  me  ill,  and  at  the  miserable  abode  in  which  I 
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vas  lodged ;  but  I  replied,  that  had  so  good  a  shelter  presented 
itself  the  night  before,  I  should  not  at  this  time  have  been  so  unwell. 
They  pressed  me  to  quit  the  place,  and  were  desirous  of  taking 
me  to  the  village,  where  I  should  find  every  necessary  refreshment 
and  attention.  I  resisted  all  their  kind  solicitations,  as  I  felt  too 
indisposed  to  be  able  to  move ;  but  promised,  if  the  fever  left  me 
in  the  night,  that  I  would  be  at  Graafireynet,  on  the  following  day. 
With  this  they  took  leave :  and  I  once  more  covered  myself  up  with 
my  blankets. 

Towards  evening,  the  fever  and  hoarseness  increased,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  violent  head  ache,  prevented  all  sleep.  I  endeavoured 
in  various  ways  to  excite  perspiration  ;  but  without  success. 

25th.  In  the  morning,  however,  my  remedies  had  their  full 
effect,  and  greatly  relieved  my  pain.  I  have  described  my  illness 
more  particularly  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  because  it  was, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt,  a  species  of  '  influenza*  which  had  pervaded  the 
whole  Colony.  Few  escaped  its  attack ;  and  I  was  told  that  in  Cape 
Town  alone,  six  thousand  persons  had  been  seized  with  it ;  although 
comparatively  few  had  died.  A  similar  complaint  was  not  known  to 
have  ever  visited  the  settlement  before.  This  epidemic,  after  passing 
over  the  whole  Colony,  for  I  never  could  hear  of  any  symptoms 
beyond  the  boundary,  was  now  on  the  decline,  or  supposed  to  have 
expended  itself;  but  the  air  was  not  yet  cleared  from  its  pestilential 
quality,  and  we,  unfortunately,  arrived  just  in  time  to  prove,  that 
it  had  ceased,  only  because  it  found  no  more  subjects  to  act  upon. 

I  was  still  in  bed  when  the  landdrost  returned :  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Kicherer,  the  clergyman  of  Graaffreynet,  who  having 
heard  that  I  had  letters  for  him  from  the  missionaries  at  Klaar- 
water,  came  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  me  to  take  up  my  abode  at 
his  house  during  my  stay.  As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  left  the 
miserable,  but  most  serviceable,  hut ;  and  was  persuaded  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  to  accept  his  invitation. 

After  leaving  directions  with  my  people  to  follow  in  the  after- 
noon, I  entered  the  carriage  and  we  drove  from  a  spot  which,  for 
some  moments  during  my  illness,  I  thought  it  possible  I  might  never 
quit  again. 
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Before  we  reached  the  town,  we  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
Sunday  river  three  times :  its  greatest  depth  was,  at  this  time,  about 
three  feet. 

The  missionary's  letter  b^an  by  stating,  that  they  had  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  me  from  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Bushman  country ; 
and  that,  although  they  had  thus  written  letters,  they  had  little  ex- 
pectation of  their  ever  reaching  their  destination.  Mr.  Kichererj  before 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  this  place,  had  spent  several  years  as 
missionary  among  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  For  the  latter  people^ 
he  opened  a  mission  at  the  Zak  river  ;  and  when  that  failed,  he  ac- 
companied those  Hottentots  who,  it  has  been  stated,  (vol.  I.  p.  361.) 
were  living  an  unsettled  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  stationary  at  Aakaap,  whence  they  finally 
removed  to  Klaarwater.  He  was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  settlement ;  and  expressed  surprise  at  the  fact  of  the 
missionaries  there,  not  having  been  able  to  render  me  assistance  in 
hiring  the  required  number  of  Hottentots ;  and  wondered  at  their 
making  objections  to  my  opening  a  road  to  Graaffreynet,  which  he 
considered  as  an  important  discovery,  and  highly  advantageous  for 
the  missionaries  themselves. 
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Before  noon  we  entered  Graaffreynet ;  where  I  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kicherer  to  his  family  and  friends,  as  the  person  on  whose  ac- 
count they  had  suffered  so  much  alarm.  The  news  of  my  having 
arrived  in  peace,  soon  spread  through  the  village ;  and  when  busy 
report  had  reduced  my  dreaded  party  of  three  hundred,  back  again 
to  eight,  and  had  changed  the  expected  hostile  attack,  into  a  friendly 
visit,  all  further  apprehensions  ceased,  and  the  folly  of  the  mistake, 
became  a  source  of  considerable  amusement 

The  landdrost  who,  I  was  afterwards  informed,  was  at  first  so  much 
alarmed  as  to  give  orders  for  guarding  all  avenues  to  the  village,  told 
me  that  he  had  received  a  correct  report  of  the  number  of  my  men, 
but  could  get  no  one  to  believe  that  it  was  so  small ;  and  that  it 
was  found  difBcult  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  who  magnified 
their  danger  to  a  distressing,  though  ridiculous,  degree. 

The  afiair,  which  had  cost  me  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  journey, 
being  to  myself  of  more  importance  than  every  other  object,  I  lost 
T  2 
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no  time  in  conferring  with  the  acting-landdrost,  on  the  readiest  mode 
of  hiring  the  number  of  Hottentots  required.  He  called  upon  me 
in  the  evening,  for  this  purpose*  and  stated  that  he  was  unable  to 
point  out  where  any  such  men  could  be  found ;  that  he  knew  of  none 
who  were  at  this  time  out  of  service ;  that  this  scarcity  was  in  great 
part,  occasioned  by  the  commando  against  the  Cafires,  the  demands 
for  which,  had  drained  all  the  neighbouring  districts ;  and  that  he 
had  himself  no  power  in  this  case,  because,  being  merely  an  acHng- 
landdrost  until  the  regular  appointment  of  another,  he  felt  unwilling 
to  proceed  without  the  instructions  and  authority  of  the  commuidant 
of  the  troops  on  the  frontier,  who  happened  to  be  the  same  Colonel 
Graham,  from  whose  regiment  I  had  obtained  my  Hottentot  Philip. 
It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  he  should  write  on  the  morrow  to  ex- 
plain the  affair  to  the  commandant,  and  solicit  his  assistance,  and  an 
early  answer. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  landdrost,  the  duties  of  the  office 
devolved  in  the  interim,  according  to  established  custom,  upon  one 
of  the  Heemraaden  :  and  this  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Paid  Mar&, 
a  respectable  burgher  and  shopkeeper  of  the  village.  This  situ- 
ation of  afiairs  was,  therefore,  not  the  best  suited  to  my  visit, 
and  appeared  likely  to  detain  me  longer  at  Graaffreynei,  than 
I  had  calculated,  on  the  supposition  of  finding  that  office  held  by 
Mr.  Stockenstrom.  1  felt  much  disappointed  at  hearing  it  stated  by. 
the  landdrost,  that  he  had  not  this  power  ;  as,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  think  so,  I  myself  at  the 
same  time  believed  that  he  was  fully  competent  to  give  me  the  assist- 
ance I  required,  and  was  afterwards  convinced  that  my  opinion  was 
right 

My  men  did  not  arrive  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  but 
the  little  Bushman  was  not  with  them.  He  had  remained  in  the  hut  till 
the  moment  of  their  coming  away ;  when  he  had  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  off  unperceived  by  any  one.  They  waited  a  long 
while  searching  for  him  in  every  direction ;  but  could  discover  no 
traces ;  and  therefore  concluded  that  his  absence  was  intentional,  and 
that  he  meant  to  return  to  his  kraal.  We  remarked  that  he  had  ap- 
peared very  contented  with  us,  as  long  as  we  were  alone ;  but  when 
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■6  many  strangers  with  their  carriages  and  attendants  continued 
vraiting  my  hut,  yesterday  and  this  morning,  and  the  boy  not  com- 
preh^ding  whether  their  object  was  good  or  harm,  he  was  observed 
to  look  about  him  with  mistrust,  and  to  become  evidently  uneasy: 
yet  he  made  no  remarks  to  any  one.  I  had  myself  while  lying  in  my 
bed,  noticed  him  very  busy  in  putting  in  order  his  arrows,  of  which 
he  had  only  fifteen  in  his  quiver,  by  warming  the  heads  over  the  fire 
to  soften  the  poisonous  compound  with  which  they  were  covered; 
and  then  rolling  them  cylindrically  on  a  flat  stone,  to  smoothen  the 
poison  and  bind  it  firmer  to  the  arrow  :  but  iat  that  time  I  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  he  was  preparing  to  leave  me,  Otherwise  I  would 
have  quieted  his  fears.  Knowing  his  own  intention,  he  had  provided 
for  his  return,  by  begging  tobacco  from  every  one  of  the  Hottentots, 
bat  had  not  ventured  to  take  any  provisions,  as  that  circumstance 
would  have  betrayed  his  design  ;  nor  had  he  even  a  tinder  box,  an 
article  tdmost  indispensable  for  such  a  journey.  Although  uneasy 
at  losing  him,  I  was  far  less  anxious  on  his  account,  than  I  was  at 
Cold  Station,  where  I  expected  he  would  die  while  in  our  hands. 
I  had  now  a  hope  that  he  would  find  his  way  back  in  safety  to  his 
fi^er,  and  that,  by  travelling  in  the  night,  he  would  escape  deten- 
tion by  the  boors ;  yet  the  subject  rerhained  a  source  of  some 
anxiety,  lest  the  event  should  happen  otherwise. 

A  small  tent  was  lent  me  by  Mr.  Kicherer,  for  the  use  of  my 
men,  and  they  pitched  it  on  the  open  ground  at  the  back  of  his 
garden. 

S6th.  The  bustle  and  variety  of  business  had  yesterday  com- 
pletely occupied  my  attention  and  given  me  temporary  strength ;  but 
I  was  not  so  far  recovered  from  my  illness  as  I  supposed.  I  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  great  debility,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
night  and  during  this  day,  became  much  worse  than  before.  The 
fever  and  hoarseness  increased  to  a  high  d^ree,  and  I  was  unable 
to  leave  my  bed.  Nothing  could  be  more  truly  hospitable  and 
friendly  than  the  attention  paid  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kicherer,  in 
whose  house  I  thus  lay  sick  :  the  lady,  whose  knowledge  of  domestic 
medicines  was  considerable,  prescribed  for  me  all  those  remedies 
which  had  been  found,  or  thought,  serviceable  in  the  late  epidemic; 
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but  this  «)mplaint  appeared  to  be  of  an  intractable  nature,  and  in 
spite  of  all  which  was  done,  seemed  still  to  take  its  own  course.  One 
of  its  remarkable  symptoms,  was,  an  unusual  heat  at  the  throat, 
followed  by  a  violent  cough  attended  with  expectoration.  This,  I 
was  told,  had  universally  been  found  to  be  the  effect  of  the  disorder. 
On  the  following  day,  I  received  a  visit  fi-om  Dr.  Menzies  and 
Lieutenant  Schonfeldt,  the  commissary  for  troops  at  Graaffreynet. 
In  moat  cases  friendly  visits  to  an  invalid  are  beneficial,  as  they 
divert  the  thoughts,  and  thus  often  operate  more  successfully 
towards  the  recovery  of  health,  than  the  most  efficacious  medicines. 
The  polite  attention  which  I  experienced  from  Dr,  Menzies  during 
the  three  weeks  of  his  stay  at  this  village,  contributed  much  to 
render  my  detention  here  less  irksome  to  me,  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  There  were  no  English  residents  at  GraaflBfeynet, 
excepting  a  few  dragoons  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  despatches ; 
nor,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  abode  here,  was  it  visited  by  any 
of  my  countrymen,  excepting  once  by  Colonel  Arbuthnot,  with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasiu'e,  at  Lieutenant  Schonfeldt's  table,  of  con- 
versing in  my  own  language ;  a  gratification  only  to  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  long  been  deprived  of  it. 

28th.  Thirty  waggons  with  colonists  and  their  families  from  various 
parts  of  the  district,  some  from  a  distance  of  two  or  three  days*  journey, 
arrived  and  were  outapanned  on  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  church, 
and  to  which  the  number  of  white  tilts  gave  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  fair.  These  people  came  for  the  purpose  of  attending  divine 
service  and  of  receiving  the  sacrament ;  the  following  being  one  of 
the  quarterly  days  appointed  for  that  duty.  On  such  occasions, 
it  is  said,  thrice  this  number  are  usually  seen ;  but  the  absence  of 
many  boors  who  were  on  militia  duty  in  the  Zuureveld,  had  greatly 
reduced  it ;  and  the  clergyman,  on  inquiring  why  so  few  now  at- 
tended, was  told  that  many  more  communicants  would  have  come, 
had  they  not  been  deterred  by  a  report  that  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Hottentots  were  marching  in  a  hostile  manner  to  Graaffreynet. 

It  is  very  difHcult  to  account  reasonably  for  the  propensity  which 
men,  not  only  in  this  Colony,  but  in  other  countries  better  informed 
and  more  polished,  have  for  propagating  fahe  reports.     Their  fears, 
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their  credulity,  or  their  folly,  may  obtain  a  perverse  influence  over 
their  judgment ;  or  their  private  views,  or  some  secret  motives,  may 
seduce  their  feelings  and  respect  for  veracity,  and  lead  them  to  re- 
peat and  spread  such  reports ;  but  those  who  6rst  set  on  foot  tales 
which  they  know  to  be  untrue»  are  the  very  worst  and  moat  dan- 
gerous characters  in  society,  and  deserve  the  heaviest  punishment,  if 
any  can  be  found  heavier  than  the  universal  contempt  which  follows 
detection.  In  the  present  instance,  the  misrepresentation  was,  I 
beUeve,  to  be  attributed  only  to  ignorance  and  fear  combined. 

Jpril  l«f.  Graaffreynet  holds  a  regular  communication  with 
Cape  Town,  by  means  of  a  mail  which  sets  out  every  first  and  second 
Wednesday  in  the  month.  This  mail  is  conveyed  on  horseback  from 
stage  to  stage,  by  Hottentots  who  are  under  the  superintendance  of 
&rmers,  or  other  persons,  residing  at  certain  distances  along  the  road- 
It  does  not  proceed  directly  to  Cape  Town,  which,  by  the  nearest 
way  over  the  Karro  and  round  by  Tulbagh,  may  perhaps  be  about 
six  hundred  and  fiily  miles  distant ;  but  it  is  carried  to  Uitenhage, 
and  thence  forwarded  to  the  Cape.  By  this  day's  post,  I  informed 
my  iriends  at  the  latter  place,  of  my  arrival  here,  and  of  the  present 
uncertain  state  of  the  question  respecting  the  hiring  of  Hottentots. 

Having  now  sufficiently  recovered  my  strength,  I  took  a  ramble 
along  the  river.  The  rains  of  the  two  last  days,  had  rendered  this 
stream  impassable  for  any  carriage,  and  as  there  is  no  practic^le 
road  towards  the  south,  but  through  the  stream,  several  of  the 
waggons  which  arrived  on  the  28th,  were  detained  two  or  three  days. 
This,  which  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  town,  might  be  remedied 
by  a  ferry-boat  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  when  pass- 
ing the  Berg  river :  or  it  might  perhaps  not  be  found  impossible  to 
form  a  road,  for  foot-passengers  at  least,  along  the  mountains  on  the 
eastern  side ;  by  which  the  river  might  be  avoided  altogether. 

The  village  of  Graaffreynet  has  its   advantages,  as  well   as   its 
disadvantages  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  country  productive 
in  cattle  and  corn,  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  property, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  soil ;  it  enjoys  abundance  of  water,  and,   <i 
it  Is  said,  a  healthy  climate.     Fruits  and  v^etables  of  all  kinds  grow 
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here  in  perfectioD.  An  experienced  farmer,  in  this  district,  informed 
me  that  the  produce  from  good  com -land,  is,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
much  greater  than  the  same  quantity  of  seed  would  have  yielded  in 
Europe.*  The  high  mountains  on  either  side  of  ^e  town,  add  a 
grand  feature,  and  great  beauty,  to  the  view ;  although  they  circum- 
scribe rather  narrowly  the  fields  of  the  environs.  But  for  all  the 
purposes  of  horticulture,  there  is  more  land  than  will  in  all  proba- 
bility ever  be  required.  These  mountains  are  the  haunts  of  tigers,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Europe,  leopards ;  and  abound  in  baboons  of  the 
same  spedes  which  is  common  all  over  the  Colony ;  but,  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  this,  serpents,  it  is  said,  are  rarely  seen  in  this 
vicinity. 

This  vUlage,  with  its  adjoining  gardens  and  fields,  is  nearly 
surroimded  by  the  Sunday  river,  and  sheltered  on  each  side  by 
lofty  mountains  decorated  with  perpetual  and  beautiful  verdure,  by 
the  abundance  of  Spek-boom  [Portulacaria  AJra)  which  covers  then* 
rocky  declivities.  It  consists  of  one  broad  principal  street,  of 
detached  houses,  adjoining  to  each  of  which  is  a  garden  well  planted 
with  iiruit-trees  and  continually  supplied  with  water.     The  church,  a 


*  The  following  abstract  from  the  official  returns,  will  be  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  it  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  n^idly  improving  state  of  the  whole 
Colony. 
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IWilbiUfl. 

575 
950 
917 
8897 
8587 
579 
385 

nes 

S149 
-990S 
86/»a 

55,597 
536,634 

Men 

Women    ...... 

GiS    '.'.'.     '.    '.     II 

Hale  Hottentot*     -      -     - 

MaleSkret 

Female  SUres     -     -     -    . 

DrangfatOun     -     -     -    - 
Bre^Cattle    -     -    .    - 

Goati 

Sheep 

1541 

1154 

3001 

1987 

5057 

8309 

1186 

7S4 

S874 

5810 

15,837 

54,747 

107,395 

1.895,740 

777 

579 

1051 

1070 

660 

7B3 

607 

399 

1508 

8661 

5734 

18,705 

51.798 

757,106 

y  WUte  Pl^alatioa    ...    -           esw 

Hottentot*  6366  J 

[  Black  PopuhtioD   11386 
Slwe*    -     197oi 

Lwge  Cattle 7(^84 

Small  Cattle 1,40I,I35 

One  circumstance  in  the  above  statemmt  is  remarkablej-^while  the  numbers  of  the 
Dutch  colonists  and  their  slaves  have  more  than  doubled ;  the  Hottentots  have  increased 
but  little  more  than  a  fourth.  A  colonist's  wife  with  twelve  children,  is  not  extraor- 
<Unary ;  but  a  Hottentot  woman  with  six,  b  considered  more  unusual. 
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large  handsome  building,  on  the  ground  plan  of  a  cross,  stands  on  a 
spacious  plain  at  the  northern  end  of  the  main  street,  of  whidi  it 
forms  the  terminating  object ;  while  the  rirer,  with  its  banks  beauti- 
fully clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  closes  the  southern  end.  The 
droddyt  though  inferior  to  the  residence  of  the  landdrost  at  Tulbagh, 
is  a  respectable  edifice.  It  stands  near  to  the  church,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  street,  and  on  the  western  side.  A  representation  of 
this  building  and  part  of  the  street,  is  given  at  page  139.  The 
plain  or  green  in  which  the  church  is  situated,  is  bounded  by  a  hill, 
from  which  the  lofty  Snow-mountains  appear  full  in  view.  An 
opening  between  this  hill  and  the  mountains  on  the  east,  is  the  only 
approach  to  the  village,  from  the  north :  from  the  south,  there  is 
no  other  ^itrance  than  through  the  river.  The  residence  of  the 
clergyman  was,  at  this  time,  on  the  western  side  of  the  street,  and 
towards  the  lower  end ;  but  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  intended 
for  the  paraonage,  was  at  this  time  being  erected  in  another  street 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  principal  street,  several  others  intersecting 
at  right  angles,  together  with  many  detached  dwellings,  were  rapidly 
rising  in  every  quarter. 

At  this  time  Graaffreynet  could  only  be  called  a  village ;  but, 
fix>m  the  projected  improvements,  and  the  activity  with  which  they 
were  being  carried  on,  the  name  of  Jonm,  would  soon  become  more 
appropriate.  Seven  years  before  this,  the  number  of  houses  was 
between  fifteen  and  twenty ;  but  at  this  date  there  were  seventy-four ; 
of  which,  indeed,  some  were  not  yet  completed;  besides  eight  more 
already  planned.  I  saw  at  this  time,  three  smiths'-shops,  a  waggon- 
maker's,  and  several  shops  or  houses  at  which  a  variety  of  European 
goods  might  be  bought.  There  were  also  a  town  butcher  and  baker, 
and  a  pagtevt  (pakter)  or  retailer  of  wine  and  brandy ;  who  are 
appointed  by  licence  iirom  the  landdrost  Along  the  principal  street 
a  row  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  at  this  time  loaded  with  fruit, 
formed  a  decoration  as  novel  to  an  English  eye,  as  it  was  in  itself 
beautiful  by  the  clean  glossy  verdure  of  the  foliage,  and  the  bright 
contrast  of  the  golden  fruit  The  general  ft'uit-season  was  just 
past,  but  quinces  were  still  hanguig  on  the  trees.     All  kinds  of 
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v^etables  were  exceedingly  cheap.  The  price  of  meat  was  equally 
low ;  that  of  beef  being  no  more  than  two  stuivers  a  pound  *,  and  of 
mutton,  one  schelling  f  for  five  pounds.  But  house-rent  was  ev^i 
higher  than  at  Cape  Town.  %  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Graaffi- 
reynet,  but  little  tit^ter  can  at  present  be  found  suitable  for  tfaft 
purpose  of  building.  All  planka  and  the  larger  beams  are  fetched 
from  a  considerable  distance  south-eaatward,  where  they  are  cut  in 
the  forests  about  Baviaans  river,  and  on  the  Botchberg,  § 

The  banks  of  the  river  were  thickly  covered  with  willows  and 
Acacias ;  many  of  which  were  clothed  with  a  species  of  Clematu 
climbing  upon  their  highest  branches,  while  others  were  decorated 
with  festoons  of  an  elegant  species  of  Periplocot  the  beautiful  shining 
dark-green  foliage  of  which,  was  interspersed  with- a  profusion  of 
fragrant  white  flowers :  this  plant  often  grew  so  luxuriantly  that 
it  quite  concealed  the  tree  upon  which  it  entwined  itself.  The 
branches  of  these  Acttciat  were  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  hand- 
some Loranthutt  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  Missletoe.  Another  re- 
markable plant  found  on  these  banks,  is  a  climbing  sorrel,  which 
often  mounts  by  the  aid  of  other  shrubs,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet.  || 


*  One  penny  En^^ish  current^,  or,  at  this  time,  less  than  three  &rthing8  ■tO'Iing. 

f  Six  pence  £ngllsb  currency,  or  four  pence  sterlmg, 

X  A  fiirther  account  of  Graafireynet  and  its  natural  history,  belongs  more  prt^Nirfy 
to  a  later  period  of  my  journal ;  for  which  it  is  therefore  reserved. 

j  In  the  forests  m  tins  mountain,  I  found,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  my  travels,  a 
beautifol  flowering  tree,  remarkable,  not  only  for  rivalling  our  Laiumum  in  profiisiao 
of  bunches  of  fine  yellow  flowers,  but  as  an  instance  of  what  I  have  formerly  stated 
respecting  the  features  of  Cape  Botany  (VoL  I.  p.  182.),  as  this  tree  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  one  which  is  peculiar  to  Japan,  SopAora  Japomca,  It  sometimes  attains 
the  bei^^  of  thir^  feet,  but  produces  flowers  at  a  much  smaller  size,  and  even  in  the 
deepest  shade  of  the  forest.     It  is  the 

Seq^ora  ^miica,  B.  CataL  Geogr.  31S8.  Arbor  pulcherrima  sub-trigint^>edalis 
(sKpe  fhitex)  glabra.  Hamuli  virides.  Folia  pinnata  sub-sexjuga  cum  impari.  Foliola 
opposita  ovalia,  vel  obovata,  apice  rotundata.  Racemi  vix  foliis  lon^ores  multiflori. 
Flores  flari  conierti  longiijs  pedunculati.  Vexillum  obcordatum  subreflexum;  aln 
patentes.  L«gumen  membranaceum  ctMnpressum  polyspennum  (semina  drcit^  IS) 
per  suturam  superiorem  alatum,  vel  margine  tenui  auctum. 

H  Btanex  {jlcelosa)  scandens,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2890.  Radix  tuberosa.  Caules 
ramosi  scandentes.     Folia  peticJata  sagitlata  acuminata.     Panicula  terminalis  divaricata 
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These  mountains  are  the  native  soil  of  an  extraordinary  plant 
called  Hottentots  Brood  (Hottentot's  Bread).  *  Its  bulb  stands 
entirely  abore  ground,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  frequently 
three  feet  in  height  and  diameter.  It  is  closely  studded  with  angular 
ligneous  protuberances,  which  give  it  some  resemblance  to  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise.  The  inside  is  a  fleshy  substance  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  turnip,  both  in  consistence  and  color.  From  the  top 
of  this  bulb  arise  several  annual  stems,  the  branches  of  which  have 
a  disposition  to  twine  round  any  shrub  within  reach.  The  Hottentots 
informed  me,  th^,  in  former  times,  they  ate  this  inner  substance, 
which  is  considered  not  unwholesome,  when  cut  in  pieces  and  baked 
in  the  embers.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  this  food  may  not 
be  very  unlike  the  yam  of  the  East  Indies,  since  the  plant  belongs, 
if  not  to  the  same,  at  least  to  a  very  closely  allied,  genus  f ;  as  the 
membranaceous  capsules,  with  which  it  was  at  this  time  covered, 
clearly  proved. 


supradecomposita.  Fedunculi  filifbnoes.  Valvule  nudte  orbictilats  mtegerrinue,  basi 
Gordatse.     An  J^  sagittatus,  Th.  H.  Cap.  2.  p.  346.  ? 

At  this  place  I  met  with  a  shrab  which  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  it  is 
not  the  only  species  of  the  genus  Ekreiia  which  I  have  found  in  Southern  Africa- 

Ehretia  HtOtetUotica,  B.  Catal.  Get^.  81 17.  Frutex  sub-5-pedalis.  Ramuli  albidi. 
Folia  petiolata  cAovata  integerriina  Isvia,  margine  scabro.  Cymse  pauci0orte  extre- 
axillares.  Flores  purpurei.  Lacinin  corollce  oratie  obtusae,  marginibus  vix  con^icue 
tomentosis.  Caljx  profunde  5-fidus,  divisionibus  acutis  subtomentosis.  Bacca  globosa 
fiava  tetrapyrena, 

*  A  representa^n  of  this  plant,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fifth  of  its  natural  size,  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

■f-   Testudiaaria,  Salisb. 

By  the  libersli^  of  my  friend,  Mr,  R,  A.  Sali^urif,  I  am  enabled  to  anticipate  a  por- 
tion of  his  loiig^«xpected  work  on  a  general  arrangement  of  plants  acccnxling  to  their 
natural  affinities.  In  that  work,  which  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public,  the  present  genus 
stands,  along  with  six  others,  in  his  Sd  section  of  the  order  Dioscoridea,  or  among  those 
having  a  membranaceous  pericarp,  all  the  lobes  of  which  are  fertile.  Tlie  name  of 
Tettudinaria  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  is  meant  to  express  the  resemblance  which  the 
bulb^  or  tuber,  has  to  a  tortoise.  The  following  generic  character  is  copied  from  that  work. 

"  Testudinaria.  Petala  in  cyathum  coalita,  dein  reclinata,  oblonga,  interiora  parum 
latiora.     FUamenta   6,  Itm^uscula  in  hoc   ordine.     Antherse   oblongse  emarginulatte. 

Sfrfli  coalitL     Stigmata  recurva,  obtusa.     Semina  opice  alats. Herbee  in  Promontorio 

Bmir  Spei,  7 — 13-pedales.  Rfldix  in  tuber  grande  areolatum  supra  terram  emineus. 
Caulis  supeine  volubilis,  teres,  rigidus  at  quotannis  periens.     Folia  altema,  renifbrmia,  in 
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Sth.  At  this  time  I  had  nearly  recovered  irom  all  the  efiects  of 
my  illness ;  but  two  of  my  men  were  now  seized  with  the  same  dis- 
order, and  in  two  days  afterwards,  the  whole  of  them  were  lying  sick 
in  the  tent  None  appeared  to  suffer  so  severely  as  I  had ;  in  some, 
the  symptoms  were  but  slight,  and  more  resembling  a  violent  cold. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  attend  on  them,  for  considering  that  it  was  I 
who  had  brought  them  from  their  homes,  where  they  would  have 
escaped  this  attack,  I  felt  it  more  especially  my  duty  to  take  care  of 
them. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  all  were  well  again ;  excepting  CobuSf 
whose  age  was  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  his  remaining  indisposed  a 
few  days  longer  than  the  rest.  This  old  man,  after  making  many 
inquiries  among  the  Hottentots  of  the  country,  was  unable  to  gain 
any  certun  tidings  of  his  daughter  whom  he  expected  to  find  at 
Graaffi%ynet,  and  on  whose  account  he  had  taken  this  long  and 
fatiguing  journey.*  All  that  he  learnt  was,  that  she  was  ahve,  and 
had,  not  long  since,  removed  to  another  part  of  the  Colony.  With 
this  intelligence  he  was  obliged  to  remain  satisfied  ;  and  now  had  no 
other  wish  left  than  to  return  to  his  friends  in  the  Transgariepine. 

Haru  Lttcat  was  more  fortunate  in  his  journey,  for  he  refined  an 
ox,  which  he  had  lost  two  years  before,  and  which  he  had  relinquished 
all  hope  of  ever  seeing  agun.  He  accidentally  discovered  it  among 
a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Drostdy.  He  immediately  recog- 
nised and  laid  claim  to  it:  and  fortunately  the  circumstances  were 
so  clear,  that  It  was  delivered  up  to  him  without  hesitation.  Hans 
was  at  that  time  on  a  journey  to  Cape  Town,  and  it  was  very  well 
recollected  by  the  Hottentots  who  then  drove  the  landdrost's  waggon. 


un&   SoMandte.     Flons  dioici:   masculi   spicis   laxis  parum   ramosts;  foBrainei  qucis 

brenoribua ;  viridi-^vescentuli.  PediceUi  breves.  Bractea  solitariae.  ^>ecies  2.  Tama 
Elephantipes,  L'Her.,  aliaque  nondum  edita." 

The  present  plant,  which  has  much  smaller  leaves  than  the  species  long  known  by 
the  above  name,  may  be  distinguished  as  the 

TeOudinaria  montanot  K  Catal.  get^.  2912.  Folia  cordata,  semicollapsa,  laticffa 
quam  longo,  obsolete  nervosa,  subtos  glauca. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  542. 
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that  a  strange  ox,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Klaarwater 
people,  bad  mingled  itself  with  their  teams,  and  was  brought  along 
with  them  to  Graafi&eynet 

Ith,  On  the  arrival  of  the  post  from  Cape  Town,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  particularly  the  female  part,  most  of 
whom  bad  never  been  inoculated,  were  put  under  great  alarm  by  an 
account  of  the  SmaU^pox  having  made  its  appearance  there :  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  some  intended  journeys  to  the  metropolis  were 
postponed. 

Among  the  boors,  the  demand  for  Hottentot  labor  on  their  farms 
is  everywhere  so  pressing,  that  all  my  search  and  inquiries  for  men, 
ended  unsuccessiully.  The  landdrost  declined  acting  in  this  business, 
without  instructions  from  the  commandant  on  the  frontiers ;  and  as 
no  answer  had  yet  been  received  from  that  quarter,  every  further 
arrangement  was  postponed. 

In  the  interim,  having  no  means  of  preserving  the  objed»  of 
natural  history  which  I  might  have  procured  here,  I  employed  myself 
in  collecting  information  on  the  afiairs  of  this  part  of  the  Colony,  and 
of);en  amused  myself  in  drawing.  The  absence  of  my  flute,  was  now 
felt  to  be  a  greater  loss  than  I  had  supposed  ;  but  I  occasionally  sup- 
plied its  place  with  an  instrument  which  I  little  expected  to  meet  with 
in  this  remote  comer  of  Africa.  In  one  of  the  cottages  of  the  village  I 
discovered  an  organ  :  and  through  Mr.  Kicherer's  introduction  to  the 
owner,  obtained  free  access  to  it  during  my  residence  at  this  village. 
It  was  at  the  house  of  a  worthy  Hollander  of  the  name  of  Bremmer. 
Here  I  often  passed  an  hour  or  two ;  and  many  times  would  the 
sound  b^uile  my  thoughts  to  a  land  where  I  had  heard  it  so  much 
better  played ;  and  the  recollection  of  distant  scenes,  or  the  memory 
of  some  delightful  hour  recalled  by  a  few  notes  to  which  my  fingers 
accidentally  ran,  have  afibrded  me  in  the  honest  Bremmer's  cottage, 
a  gratification  which  I  would  not  have  exchanged  for  all  the  pleasures 
of  a  grander  mansion.  Whaiever  they  saw  me  at  the  door,  some 
one  of  the  family  ran  with  a  smile  to  let  me  in,  and  pleased  at  my 
coming,  immediiUely  went  to  open  the  organ  and  place  a  seat  for  me. 
The  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  fifteen,  sometimes 
very  goodnaturedly  took  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  blowing  the 
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bellows ;  but  I  usually  took  with  me  my  Hottentot,  I^ilip,  for  this 
purpose,  who  was  more  amused  perhaps  than  any  one  else,  and  not  a 
little  pleased  when  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  I  could  not  play 
unless  he  helped  me ;  for  it  often  fa^pened  that,  his  attention  being 
entirely  engaged  by  the  music,  he  forgot  to  blow.  The  eldest  of  the 
daughters  could  play  some  psalm  tunes,  whidi  she  had  be«i  taught 
by  the  person  who  *  worked*  the  organ  at  the  church ;  for  so  I  must 
term  it. 

I  had,  previously  to  hearing  of  Bremmer's,  made,  by  the  clergy- 
man's permission,  an  attempt  upon  that  organ,  attended  by  the 
organist  himself;  but  was  completely  disappointed  at  finding  it 
exceedingly  out  of  order.  It  was  however  the  donation  of  a  pious 
boor  of  the  district,  to  whom  it  had  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
though  quite  old  when  he  purchased  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
price,  it  had  a  few  defects  over  and  above  being  thoroughly  worn 
out:  the  keys  were  so  rattling  and  noisy,  and  some  so  loose,  and 
others  so  tight,  that  it  was  diflScult  to  know  what  force  each  one 
required;  and  often,  one  or  other,  after  being  pressed  down,  would 
remain  in  that  position  while  the  pipe  kept  on  growling,  or  squealing, 
till  accident,  or  some  assistance,  stopped  it  again. 

A  regular  musician  could  hardly  be  found  to  accept  a  situation 
which  so  badly  repaid  his  services ;  for  this  person,  who  played 
merely  psalm  tunes  in  a  plain  manner  and  made  no  pretensions 
to  a  voluntary,  was  glad  to  accept,  in  addition  to  his  music,  a  trifling 
salary  as  assistant  in  the  village-school  under  the  clerk. 

The  number  of  children  taught  in  this  school,  was  about  fifty; 
and  the  charge  was — for  learning  to  read,  including  a  book,  one 
rixdoUar  a  month ;  for  writing,  one  more ;  and  for  arithmetic,  another 
rixdollar.  The  master  himself  was  allowed  besides  these  emolu^ 
ments,  a  house  and  garden. 

l^tk.  At  length  a  polite  letter  from  the  commandant,  dated  at 
Bruyntjes  Hoogte  on  the  12th,  in  answer  to  one  from  me  on  the 
31st  of  the  preceding  month,  informed  me  that  he  had  writt^i  to  the 
acting-landdrost  to  desire  him  to  assist  me  in  procuring  men ;  and  at 
the  same  time  requested  me  to  restore  Philip  to  his  r^ment,  unless 
I  found  him  to  be  indispensably  necessary.     Now  it  seemed  that  I 
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Tas  destined  always  to  have  favorable  opportunities  thrown  in  my 
way,  for  trying  and  proving  my  patience:  for  not  more  than  six 
hours  befwe  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  landdrost  himself  had  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  commandant,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
some  business  which  required  a  personal  conference.  Nothing  there- 
fore could  be  done  with  respect  to  my  own  affiirs,  till  his  return. 

As  there  appeared  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  at  any 
rate,  I  considered  that  giving  up  one  out  of  the  only  two  which 
remained  in  my  service,  would  really  be '  advancing  backwards'  in  the 
afiair  which  brought  me  to  Graafifreynet.  I  however  mentioned  his 
coloners  wish  to  the  Hottentot,  and  now  gave  him  his  option  of  being 
a  soldier  again,  or  of  returning  with  me  into  the  Transgariepine ;  but 
he  had  so  little  hesitation  in  the  choice,  that  he  was  even  uneasy  at 
the  idea  of  the  bare  proposal  of  sending  him  back  to  his  regiment. 
I  afterwards  repeated  this  proposal,  but  as  he  persisted  in  the  same 
answer ;  and  as  he  had  been  trained  to  my  mode  of  travelling,  and 
was  now  a  veteran  in  my  service,  I  considered  him  to  be  *  indis- 
pensably necessary.* 

Speelman  also,  was  claimed  again  by  a  person  whom  he  happened 
unexpectedly  one  day  to  meet  i^^  tbe  village,  and  to  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  hired  for  a  twelvemonth,  but  had  not  served  out  the 
whole  period.  But  he  escaped  from  him,  by  promising  to  work 
out  the  remainder  of  the  time,  after  his  return  from  the  present 
journey. 

During  my  stay  here,  much  of  the  time  was  employed  in  keep- 
ing my  people  together,  and  in  watching  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
harm.  They  occasioned  me  continual  uneasiness;  for  as  they  had 
now  scarcely  any  occupation,  I  greatly  feared  that  idleness  would  lead 
them  into  disorderly  habits.  The  money  I  had  paid  them,  together 
with  that  which  they  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  shamboks  cut  from 
the  hide  of  the  two  rhinoceroses,  was  to  them  no  source  of  ad- 
vantage ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  was  spent  at  the  pagter^s.  I  seldom  went  to  the  tent  with- 
out perceiving  evident  symptoms  of  one  or  other  of  these  foolish  men 
having  taken  too  much  brandy :  but  I  have  a  pleasure  in  doing  them 
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the  justice  to  declare,  that,  wheii  in  a  state  of  intoxicatumt  at  which 
times  there  would  be  no  restraint  upon  vicious  inclinations,  they 
generally  exhibited  a  goodness  of  disposition  whidi, '  I  shall  always 
think,  belongs  naturally  to  the  Hottentot  character. 

One  day,  when  they  were  in  this  state.  Old  Hans  and  Speelman 
came  together  into  my  room,  with  hearts  overflowing  with  zeal  for 
my  service  aqd  the  most  respectful  regard  for  my  person.  The 
object  of  their  communicatioa  was  some  information  respecting  a 
Hottentot  whom  they  expected  to  persuade  to  join  our  party.  Their 
solicitude  for  the  interest  of  my  journey,  and  their  repeated  declar- 
ation that  they  were  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  serve  me,  left  nothing 
further  for  me  to  wish,  but  that  they  were  sober. 

Old  Cobus  had  saved  his  wages  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  our 
departure,  and  had  nearly  established  himself  in  my  good  opinion,  as 
a  Hottentot  who  was  careful  of  his  property ;  but,  un^le  to  resist 
temptation  and  bad  example,  he  faltered  at  last  j  and  I  found  him 
one  day  lying  in  the  tent,  after  a  fit  of  intoxication,  bewailing  the  loss 
of  all  his  money.  This  misfortune  brought  him  sufficiently  to  his 
senses,  to  confess  that  he  had  spent  a  great  part  of  it  at  the  pagter's ; 
but  that  the  rest,  being  usually  kept  in  his  hat,  had  been  stolen  away, 
while  he  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  or,  as  he  more  delicately  called 
it,  sleep.     The  thief  was  never  discovered,  nor  even  suspected. 

One  of  my  men  appeared  in  his  manners  very  di£ferent  from  the 
rest ;  he  was  always  silent  and  sullen  ;  seldom  quitted  the  tent ;  and 
whenever  any  strangers  from  the  village  came  there,  as  they  frequently 
did  for  the  purpose  of  learning  some  particulars  of  our  journey,  he 
used  to  cover  himself  up  in  his  kaross  and  lie  down  in  one  comer  as 
if  asleep.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  ordered  him  to  fetch  some  sheep 
which  I  had  purchased  at  a  neighbouring  farm,  he  evinced  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  go,  and,  pretending  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
road,  begged  that  I  would  send  another  instead  of  him.  This 
diabolical  wretch  had  sufficient  cause  for  desiring  thus  to  hide  him- 
self from  observation  ;  yet,  although  the  rest  of  my  people  sometimes 
remarked  that  his  behaviour  was  strange  and  unaccountable,  no  one 
had  any  suspicions  of  his  being  the  man  whom  he  was  afterwards 
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proved  to  be.  I  reserve  the  horrid  story  for  that  part  of  my  journal 
to  which  it  properly  belongs ;  but  I  cannot  without  shuddering,  re- 
flect how  often  my  life  has  been  In  his  hands ;  nor  remember  without 
gratitude,  the  protection  of  Providence,  which  shielded  me  during  my 
travels,  irom  the  many  dangers,  both  seen  and  unseen,  to  which  I 
have  been  exposed.  This  miscreant  was  he  whom  we  have  called 
OldDttnieL 

15th.  From  so  irregular  a  mode  of  passing  their  time,  my  people 
fell  into  a  neglect  of,  or  rather  an  inattention  to,  the  only  duty 
required  of  them  during  our  stay ;  and  I  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prised at  being  told  that  all  the  oxen  were  missing.  I  despatched 
men  in  parties,  to  seek  in  different  directions  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
seventh  day  of  their  search,  that  all  were  recovered.  One  of  these 
animals,  influenced  by  its  long  habits  of  sleeping  by  the  waggons  and 
of  lying  down  to  rest  near  our  fires  and  in  the  society  of  men, 
returned  home  of  its  own  accord :  the  rest  were  at  last  discovered  at 
a  distant  place,  grazing  in  company  with  a  large  herd  belonging  to 
the  village. 

On  one  of  the  days  while  the  men  were  engaged  in  this  search, 
one  party  was  sent  to  explore  the  mountains ;  and,  as  tigers  were 
said  to  haunt  those  places,  they  took  the  dogs  with  them  for  safety. 
Baboons  *  are  also  met  with  here  in  great  numbers  }  and  unfortunately 
the  dogs,  through  a  natural  antipathy  to  this  tribe  of  animals,  pursued 
a  small  company,  which  turned  upon  them,  and  defended  themsdves 
most  effectually.  They  killed  one  of  the  dogs  on  the  spot,  by  biting 
it  through  the  jugular  artery ;.  and  another,  they  severely  disabled  by 
tearing  a  large  piece  of  flesh  out  of  its  side ;  so  that,  a  part  of  the 
ribs  was  laid  bare. 

18^  In  the  preceding  fortnight,  the  weather  had  been  dry  and 


*  Cenopitheait  ursiToa.  I  hare  token  the  specific  name  firom  Pennant,  as  being  suf- 
ficiently cbaracteristic,  but  have  not  perceived  the  necessity  for  adopting  the  generic  name 
of  Ofnoee^uiiia  proposed  by  Cuvier.  In  this,  I  am  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Illiger,  who  says  "  Anne  genus  Covq^itheconim  cum  sequente  (Cynoc^halo- 
mm)  jungendom."  Prod.  %st.  MamuL,  p.  69. 
VOL.  n.  X 
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pleasant ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  much  rain  fell  .- 
and  for  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  this  village,  I  was  troubled  con- 
tinually with  a  '  cold  in  the  head/  a  compl^nt  which  had  nevet 
attacked  me  while  nightly  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  In  this,  the 
powerliil  effect  of  habit,  on  the  bodily  constitution,  was  remarkably 
exemplified ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proved  that  luxuries,  as  tlie 
convenience  of  sleeping  in  a  warm  bedroom  might  now  be  considered, 
may  be  attended  with  disadvantages. 

19tk,  During  my  residence  at  Gra^reynet,  I  had  constant 
opportunities  of  noticing  Mr.  Kicherer's  extraordinary  zeal  in  religion, 
and  unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  situation.  Through  his 
exertions  religious  assemblies  took  place  every  day  in  the  week,  either 
in  the  church,  or  at  the  meeting-house,  or  at  private  dwellings ;  and 
similar  meetings  of  females  were  conducted  by  his  lady.  Four  times  a 
year,  he  undertook  journeys  through  his  district  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  these  assemblies  in  various  places,  for  the  convenience  and 
instruction  of  those  whom  distance  prevented  from  coming  to  the 
church.  These  pastoral  visits  were  caUed  huUbezoekingSt  or  domici- 
liary visitations.  Though  enthusiasm  in  the  evangelical  cause  is 
not  an  uncommon  sentiment ;  I  have  do  hesitation  in  believing 
Mr.  Kicherer's  reli^ous  feelings  to  have  been  as  sincere  as  they  were 
warm,  and  that  his  labors  were  directed  by  an  earnest  desire  fcnr  the 
diffusing  of  the  Gospel. 

2Srd,  The  landdrost,  whose  arrival  I  had  been  long  expecting, 
did  not  return  till  yesterday ;  and  this  afternoon  he  sent  to  inform 
me  that  jive  Hottentots  were  waiting  at  his  house  ready  to  engage 
themselves  in  my  service.  Rejoiced  at  this  agreeable  intelligence,  I 
repaired  thither,  immediately,  and  found  them  not  only  willing,  but 
even  desirous  of  undertaking  the  journey,  as  he  had  urged  every 
favorable  circumstance  to  encourage  them,  and  was  himself  equally 
desirous  that  I  should  hire  them.  He  fixed  the  wages  which  they  were 
to  receive ;  and  to  these,  they  instantly  agreed.  I  therefore  believed 
myself  to  be  fortunate  in  having  at  length  obtained  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  the  Colony,  and  was  happy  at  finding  the  a&ir  thus  alt 
length  settled.     They  had  not,  inde^,  the  looks  of  Hottentots  of  the 
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description  I  required ;  yet,  as  the  landdrost  assured  me  they  would 
all  prove  valuable  servants^  I  had  no  hesitation  in  engaging  them  j 
although  three  appeared  to  be  mere  boys.  On  the  following  day  they 
presented  themselves  at  my  tent,  ready  for  the  journey  ;  and  I  then 
paid  to  each  one,  a  portion  of  his  money  in  advance. 

24th.  Through  Mr.  Kicherer's  recommendation  and  assistance,  I 
also  engaged  two  other  Hottentots,  or  rather  Hal£-Hottentots,  who 
were  considered  to  be  of  a  much  superior  dass,  as  having  been  baptized 
and  taught  to  read  :  on  this  account  I  agreed  to  pay  them  a  salary 
double  that  of  my  ordinary  men. 

The  name  of  one,  was  Comelis  Goeiman  the  offspring  of  a  Hot- 
tentot man  and  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  colonist ;  a  mixture  as  rare, 
as  the  converse  is  common  ;  most  of  the  Mixed-Hottentots,  in  whom 
there  is  any  Dutch  blood,  deriving  it  from  the  father,  but  very  seldom 
from  the  mother.  He  was  taller  than  the  usual  stature  of  men  of  his 
&ther*8  race,  his  complexion  was  fairer,  and  features  nearly  European ; 
but  his  hair  was  still  as  woolly  as  that  of  a  negro,  though  much  less  so 
than  in  the  genuine  Hottentot. 

The  oiher,  was  Jan  Van  Roye  (or  Van  Rooyen),  a  man  formerly 
well  known  in  England  and  Holland,  as  one  of  the  Uiree  Hottentots 
who  were  brought  to  Europe  about  the  year  1803  by  Mr.  Kicherer, 
and  exhibited  as  specimens  of  missionary  conversion.  The  names  of 
these  three,  it  may  be  recollected,  were  Martha,  Mary  and  John. 
They  excited  great  interest  among  the  curious,  more  especially  among 
the  favorers  of  missionary  labours ;  and  met  with  much  notice  from 
ail  ranks  of  the  community.  Mary,  or,  as  she  was  here  called,  Mie^e, 
was  the  wife  of  John,  or  Jan  Van  Roye.  Afler  Mr.  Kicherer'ji  return 
from  Europe,  John,  together  with  Mary  and  I^rtha,  remained  for 
some  years  under  his  protection  as  domestic  servants ;  and  were 
treated,  as  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  with  the  greatest  indulgence 
and  kindness.  But  at  length,  Jan  and  his  wife,  giving  way  to  their 
propensity  to  that  ruinous  vice,  indoriety,  and  proving  in  other 
respects  immoral  and  undeserving,  their  protector  found  himself 
compelled  to  put  them  out  of  his  house ;  although  he  still  continued, 
with  benevolent  feelings  towards  them,  to  watch  over  their  conduct 
X  2 
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The  candour  with  which  he  exposed  to  me  the  faults  of  these 
two  men,  is  highly  to  be  admired.  He  apprised  me  that  they  were 
too  fond  of  bruidy,  and  that,  as  they  could  always  have  access 
to  the  pakter's,  they  often,  at  Graafireynet,  proved  troublesome 
and  refractory ;  but  that,  in  the  journey  they  were  ^Dout  to  under- 
take and  where  they  could  have  neither  temptation  nor  the  means 
of  gratifying  that  propensity,  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  be 
found  valuable  servants ;  especially  as  they  were  baptized  and  knew 
the  Christian  duties ;  qualifications  which  he  naturally  urged  as  a 
strong  inducement  for  preferring  them  to  ordinary  Hottentots. 

The  truth  of  this  account  of  their  defects,  was  proved  on  the  very 
same  evening ;  for  Contelii  made  his  ^pearance  at  the  parsonage,  in 
a  state  of  complete  intoxication,  and  had  probably  been  induced 
to  over-indulgence  in  his  propensity,  by  the  prospect  of  the  wages 
of  his  new  service.  Both  the  minister  and  the  landdrost,  witli  the 
view  of  putting  some  check  upon  his  excesses,  had  very  wisely, 
though  not  perhaps  legally,  as  the  man  was  by  his  baptism  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  as  the  Dutch  colonists,  forbidden  the  pakter 
to  sell  him  any  brandy,  unless  he  produced  a  paper  signed  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  specifying  the  quantity  which  tiiey  allowed  him  to 
purchase ;  according  to  a  colonial  regulation  framed,  expressly  for 
Hottentots,  but  which,  I  fear,  is  too  often  neglected.  In  this  state, 
the  man,  finding  bis  demands  for  more  brandy,  resisted  by  the 
pakter,  flew  to  the  landdrost ;  and,  with  violent  and  impertinent 
language,  insisted  on  having  his  right  That  step  not  availing  him, 
he  came  to  the  minister,  and  in  a  turbulent  indignant  tone,  asked 
what  right  any  one  had  to  restrain  him  as  if  he  were  a  Hottentot : 
Was  he  not  a  Christian  !  and  could  he  not  have  as  much  brandy  as 
he  pleased,  without  being  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  any  man  ! 

As  these  two  people,  but  more  particularly  Jan  Van  Roye, 
might,  from  the  instruction  they  had  received,  easily  be  believed  to 
possess  a  degree  of  knowledge  much  superior  to  other  Hottentots,  I 
conceived  they  might,  in  an  equal  degree,  prove  superior  to  them 
in  usefulness  ;  and  was,  therefore,  satisfied  at  having  engaged  them, 
as  I  could  have  little  to  fear  from  a  disposition  to  drunkenness,  in 
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countries  where  they  would  find  nothing  to  drink  but  water.  To 
lose  no  time  in  securing  them  for  my  service,  I  took  them  im- 
mediately to  the  office  of  Mr.  MuUer  the  District-secretary,  where 
they  were  bound  for  the  term  of  my  journey,  not  in  the  forms 
customary  for  Hottentots,  but  a  regular  stamped  agreement. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Graafireynet,  Mr.  Menzies  had  men- 
tioned to  me  a  German  at  that  time  with  the  *  commando'  on  the 
Caflre  frontier,  as  a  man  who  would  probably  be  willing  to  serve  me, 
and  might  be  found  usefol  in  superintending  my  Hottentots  and  in 
looking  after  my  cattle  and  waggons ;  therefore  conceiving  that  such 
a  person  would  be  of  great  assistance,  Mr.  Menzies,  at  my  desire, 
obligingly  took  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  his  readiness  to  accompany 
me.  Mr.  Andries  Stockenxtromf  who,  three  years  afterwards,  became 
landdrost  of  Graafireynet,  was  at  that  time  on  duty  in  the  eastern 
districts  as  an  officer  of  the  Cape  regiment,  and,  when  informed  of 
my  wish  to  hire  this  man,  who  belonged  to  the  detachment  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  he  took  the  very  friendly  part,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Colonel  Letter,  of  granting  his  release  ftvm  the  militia, 
as  he  happened  fortunately  to  be  one  of  the  disposable  force ;  and 
without  delay,  sent  him  to  Graafireynet,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th. 

This  German  had  formerly  been  a  corporal  in  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  having  lived  many  years  in  the  Colony, 
had  traveUed  over  a  great  part  of  it.  He  expressed  himself  exceed- 
ingly pleased  at  the  idea  of  a  journey  into  the  Interior,  and  made 
promises  of  the  utmost  obedience  and  fidelity :  he  was,  however, 
very  illiterate.  His  place  of  residence  was  on  Sneeuwberg;  but 
he  appeared  to  have,  on  what  account  I  could  not  clearly  discover, 
several  enemies  or  opposers,  at  this  village.  He  was  fiee  in  his 
religious  opinions,  and  it  therefore  was  not  surprising  that  the  der- 
gjrman,  who  had  recommended  the  two  Hottentots  as  valuable  ser- 
vants because  they  were  Christians,  should  dissuade  me  ftom  taking 
a  man  professing  such  sentiments :  and  in  this  he  acted  with  a  con- 
sistency becoming  his  professions.  'Among  others  who  threw  dif- 
ficulties in  his  way,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  acting-lauddrost. 
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Paul  Mar^  *,  who  raised  my  suspicions  as  to  the  motives  of  his  readi- 
ness to  accompany  me ;  and  proposed,  as  a  security  for  his  good  beha- 
viour and  to  prevent  his  desertion  on  the  journey,  that  he  should  sign  a 
bond  in  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  on  Sneeuwberg. 
This  bond  was  to  he  deposited  at  the  drostdy ;  and  to  be,  either 
acted  upon,  or  cancelled,  agreeably  to  a  certificate  which  I  was  to 
give  him  at  the  termination  of  the  journey.  To  this  arrangement 
the  man  would  on  no  account  consent ;  because  no  one,  he  sud, 
could  be  fuiswerable  for  the  use  that  might  in  his  absence  be  made 
of  the  bond,  although  the  property  it  involved  was  of  little  value : 
nor  could  my  promise  of  giving  him  immediately  the  certificate,  or 
a  paper  to  count^ttct  its  efiect,  induce  him  to  agree  to  the  landdrost'a 
proposal.  I  was  therefore  left  in  equal  uncertainty,  whether  the 
cause  of  his  obstinacy  might  hot  be  a  consciousness  of  double-deal- 
ing, or  whether  it  might  really  be  the  fear  that  some  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  his  bond.  At  length  it  was,  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
finally  settled  between  us,  that  the  signing  of  the  bond  should  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  he  should  proceed  home,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
arrange  all  his  aftairs  for  the  journey ;  and  that  he  should  meet  me 
on  Sneeuwberg,  at  Herholdt's. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  the  village,  what  men  the  land- 
drost  had  ^ven  me,  I  received  intimation  fi«m  different  quarters, 
that  they  were  all,  excepting  one,  known  for  incorrigible  scoundrels, 
and  the  refuse  of  the  tronk  Hottentots. 

It  must  here  be  explained  that  the  tronk,  or  jail,  is  the  general 
receptacle,  not  only  of  convicted  criminals,  but  of  such  Hottentots 
or  slaves  as  are  found,  improperly  or  illegally  wandering  about  the 
country,  without  a  passport,  or  unable  to  give  a  credible  account  of 
themselves ;  and  who  are  lodged  there  for  examination,  or  until  their 
masters  or  owners  fetch  them  away.     These  are  commonly  called  by 


*  Tliis  is  the  colonial  mode  of  expression,  when  mentioning  the  name  of  a  boor : 
and  it  is  not  from  want  of  respect  that  tfiey  always  thus  omit  the  title  of  Mr.  when  speak- 
ing of  s  person  of  this  description. 
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the  colonial  term  of  drossers  or  gedrost  HotterUotten  (runawayB).  It 
is  also  a  reiiige  for  those  who,  having  been  Ultreated  bj  their  masters, 
fly  to  the  landdrost  for  redress :  these  are  called  Klagt-Hotterttotten, 
or  *  complaining  Hottentots  ;*  and  are  usually  kept  employed  on  the 
Government  works,  or  set  to  l^xtr  at  the  drostdy,  until  their  masters 
can  be  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge.  If  this  is 
clearly  substantiated,  the  man  is  either  released  from  his  engagement 
with  the  boor,  or  given  over  to  another  master,  or  retained  to  work 
as  a  tronk  Hottentot;  although  it  oflen  happens,  when  the  baas's  story 
is  heard,  that  he  is  proved  to  deserve  punishment,  instead  of  redress. 
It  may  therefore  sometimes  occur,  that  among  these  tronk  volk  (jail- 
people),  there  may  be  good  and  deserving  Hottentots,  as  w^  as 
worthless. 

Now,  it  happened  unfortunately  for  me,  that  the  selection  had 
been  made  from  those  of  the  latter  description  :  as  it  appeared  from 
the  best  authority,  that  before  my  arrival  at  Graafireynet,  the  luid- 
drost  and  heemraaden  had  resolved  upon  dismissing  from  the  jail, 
nine  of  the  least  useful,  or  rather,  the  more  worthless ;  because,  as 
it  was  said,  there  could  not  be  found  at  the  drostdy  work  enou^  to 
employ  them.  Several  months  afterwards  I  discovered  that  one  of 
them  had  been  kept  in  jail  for  having,  after  running  away  from  his 
master,  joined  another  Hottentot  of  the  same  stamp,  and  lived  for 
several  months  by  stealing  cattle.  It  was  reported,  how  correctly 
I  cannot  say,  that  some  one  had  remarked  that  such  men  were 
good  enough  for  the  Englishman,  as  neither  he,  nor  they,  would  ever 
return  alive.  My  people  were  often  called  the  Englishman's  dood 
voik  (dead  men) ;  but  they  assured  me  that,  although  many  persons 
of  the  village  had  endeavoured  to  deter  them,  by  saying  that  I  was 
going  to  take  them  amongst  the  menschvreetert  (men-eaters],  yet  they 
considered  it  only  as  a  tale  invented  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
them. 

25<A.  Having,  on  the  following  day,  obtained  from  the  same 
quarter,  the  names  of  such  tronk  Hottentoi$  as  were  recommended  as 
fit  for  my  journey,  and  whose  courage  and  fidelity  might  be  relied 
oh,  I  immediately  sent  the  German  with  some  of  my  own  men,  to 
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ascertain  if  they  were  willing  to  be  hired.  They  answered  without 
hesitation  that  they  would  gladly  engage  themselves.  On  this, 
I  went  to  the  landdrost  and  requested  that  I  might  be  allowed  to 
have  these  men,  instead  of  the  five  whom  I  had  seen  at  his  house ; 
and  at  the  same  time  intimated  that  I  had  been  informed  by  persons 
who  knew  the  characters  of  all  of  them,  that  the  first  set  were  not 
such  as  I  ought  to  trust  myself  with.  His  reply  was,  that  he  must 
refer  the  matter  to  the  heemraaden :  which  he  would  do  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  that  being  the  regular  council-day.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  he  assured  me,  that  the  men  he  had  already  ^ven,  were  all 
trustworthy  people,  and  tiiat,  on  the  contrary,  those  whom  I  now 
wished  to  hire,  were  some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  the  district. 

One  of  these  last  Hottentots  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
He  had  been  wa^on-driver  to  Landdrost  Stockenstrom,  and  since 
his  death,  had  continued  to  work  at  the  drostdy.  I  ascertained  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  required  by  that  family,  who  spoke 
favorably  of  his  character,  and  that  he  was  resolved  if  possible  to  add 
himself  to  the  number  of  my  party.  His  name  was  J6li,  a  man  of 
whose  good  and  invaluable  qualities  I  was  not  at  this  time  aware, 
but  who,  during  the  three  years  and  four  months  that  he  was  con- 
stantly with  me,  continued  always  to  gain  on  my  good  opinion,  and 
prove  by  his  fidelity,  how  fortunate  I  was  in  taking  him  into  my 
service.  I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  say  all  that  could  be  said  in  his 
iavoT :  as  I  became  gradually  acquainted  with  his  value,  so  shall  his 
diaracter  be  gradually  unfolded  in  tfie  course  of  my  journal  The 
accompanying  plate  *  presents  both  a  portrait  of  his  person,  and  a 
correct  likeness  of  his  features ;  and  I  hope  that  the  physiognomist 
will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  want  of  European  beauty 
or  proportions  in  a  Hottentot  face,  to  suppose  that  in  Juli's  count&* 

•  J^ate  S.  Tlis  portrait  was  drawn  in  August  1815;  only  a  few  days  befi»e  I 
sBUed  from  lb$  Cape;  but  he  still  continued  in  my  pay  nearly  two  years  longer;  after 
which  he  returned  widi  his  wife  and  child  to  GraaffreyneL  He  is  here  exhibited  in  his 
usual  dress ;  a  blue  cloth  jacket,  leathern  trowsers,  a  cotton  handkerchief  round  his  head, 
and  another  about  his  neck.  It  was  by  hia  own  desire  that  he  is  represented  holdii^ 
his  musket ;  and  the  position  is  that  in  which  he  used  to  carry  it  when  ^proaclung  any 
wild  animal. 
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nance  may  not  be  seen  «i  expression  of  real  goodness  of  heart  If 
he  has  had  the  same  experience  among  that  race,  which  I  have,  hi 
will  discover  it  most  clearly. 

Juii  was  a  Hottentot  of  the  mixed  race ;  as  were  also  his  fatht^ 
and  mother.  The  hair  of  men  of  this  class,  being  longer  and  looser 
or  less  in  tufts,  than  in  the  genuine  Hottentot,  is  well  expressed  in 
the  engraving.  His  features  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  those  of 
the  unmixed  race.  His  age  was,  probably,  nearer  fifty  than  forty ; 
as  he  was  the  oldest  man  of  the  party,  whom  I  took  into  the  Interior. 

His  &ther  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Algoa^bay,  but  was  killed  by 
the  Cafires  while  hunting  in  the  Zuureveld.  The  mother,  induced 
by  distress  at  her  loss,  resolved  to  quit  a  district  which  had  been 
&tal  to  her  husbuid,  and  removed  with  her  two  children,  a  girl  and 
a  boy,  to  the  western  side  of  the  colony.  Here  she  was  still  more 
unfortunate;  for,  falling  in  the  way  of  a  brutal  colonist  who  resided 
on  the  river  which  runs  throu^  that  tract,  he  seized  her  children, 
then  nearly  grown  up  and  strong  enough  to  be  made  useful  on  his 
farm,  uid  drove  her  away  from  the  place,  as  she  herself  appeared  too 
old  to  render  him  much  service  by  her  labor.  He  therefore  procured 
JuIi  and  his  sister  to  be  registered  in  the  field-cornet's  books,  aa 
l^Uy  bound  to  serve  him  for  twenty-five  years  ;  which  was  in  fact 
to  make  them  his  actual  slaves  for  that  time.  The  mother  clung  to 
her  children,  wishing  to  resist  this  imjust  seizure,  and  desiring  to  be 
permitted  either  to  take  them  away,  or  to  live  on  the  farm  with 
them ;  but  the  &rmer  repeatedly  drove  her  off,  and  at  last,  with  a 
resolution  to  deter  her  from  coming  there  again,  he  one  evening 
flogged  her  so  unmercifully  that  she  died  the  next  morning !  This, 
and  the  harsh  treatment  which  he  himself  received,  were  sufficient 
to  drive  Juli  to  despair;  and  he,  in  consequence,  took  the  first 
&vorable  opportunity  of  making  bis  escape. 

This  is  a  tale  which  he  several  times  repeated  to  me  during  my 
travels;  but  as  the  colonist  is  now  dead,  it  rests  alone  upon  his 
veracity.  Yet  as  the  word  of  a  Hottentot  gains,  in  general,  but  little 
credit  in  the  Colony,  so  has  his  story,  if  he  ever  dared  to  make  a 
formal  complaint :  which  I  believe  he  never  ventured  to  do.     If  he 
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or  his  wife  should  still  be  living,  when  this  volume  reaches  the  Cape, 
I  hope  there  will  be  found  enough  humane  persons  to  afford  them 
protection,  should  they  stand  in  need  of  any :  it  will  be  the  greatest 
personal  favor  which  can  be  coni^red  on  myself. 

Juli  and  Van  Roye,  who  were  acquainted  with  :dl  the  Hottentots 
at  Graaffi^ynet,  had  found  one  named  Pla^e  Zwartland,  who  was  very 
desirous  of  being  of  onr  party ;  and  recommended  him  to  me  as  a 
steady  useful  man.  He  was  shepherd  and  herdsman  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Schemper,  the  village  butcher,  and  had  been  engaged  to 
him  for  the  term  of  one  year,  which  had  already  expired  some  little 
time  before :  and  although  the  Hottentot  wished  to  quit  him,  the 
master  was  resolved  still  to  detain  him,  contrary  to  a  law  which 
expressly  provides,  that  *  as  soon  as  the  period  for  whidi  he  has 
been  engaged,  shall  have  expired,  all  further  service  shall  cease,  and 
the  Hottentot,  together  with  his  wife  and  children  and  all  their  pro- 
perty, shall  be  allowed  to  depart  without  let  or  hindrance :'  a  wise 
and  necessary  law,  which  wants  no  other  amendment  than  a  clause 
decreeing  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  it. 

Pla^e  informed  us,  that  as.  soon  as  the  master  knew  of  his  in- 
tention of  going  with  us,  he  contrived  to  get  him  into  a  state  of 
intoxication,  as  he  little  suspected  the  cause  of  his  being  so  libera) 
with  his  brandy ;  and  made  him  in  that  state  promise  to  continue 
his  servant  for  another  year.  Of  all  this,  the  man  was  perfectly  un- 
conscious, and  declared  that  he  never  intended  at  any  rate,  to  stop 
with  him  longer ;  but  that  he  had  always,  wh^i  asked  the  question, 
persisted  in  his  refusal.  He  seemed  much  rejoiced  at  being  told 
that  he  should  go  with  us,  if  it  could  be  clearly  made  out  that  his 
story  was  true. 

On  the  next  day,  I  brought  this  Hottentot  before  the  landdrost, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  was  legally  at  liberty  to 
enter  my  service.  On  searching  the  officii  raster,  nothing  was 
found  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  master's  assertion,  who  waa  present 
himself;  and  who,  finding  that  Mar6  had  no  power  to  detain  the  man, 
and  hoping  that  the  District  Secretary  could  befriend  him,  referred 
me  to  that  office :  but  neither  here,  could  any  record  or  proof  be 
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found.  The  Secretary  was  exceedingly  warm  with  the  Hottentot  for 
leaving  the  butcher*  after  having  promised  to  serve  him  another  year ; 
and  told  me  that  he  had  been  credibly  given  to  understand  that  he 
was  truly*  though  only  verbally*  hired. 

Still,  with  the  strongest  evidence  against  him,  the  master  made 
another  struggle  to  detain  Flatje,  and  persuaded  the  jailer  or  onder^ 
Mchmtt  (under-sheriff)  to  send  me  a  note  certifying,  fortunately  for 
his  conscience,  not  upon  oath,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  man,  with 
his  wife  and  iive  children,  was  hired  for  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Secre- 
tary's office*  on  the  last  day  of  May  in  the  preceding  year*  at  the  sura 
of  twenty  rix  dollars :  wishing  by  this*  to  show  that  his  time  had  not 
yet  expired.  For*  after  having  failed  to  prove  that  he  was  l^ally, 
or  actually,  hired  for  another  year*  he  thought  it  would  answer  his 
purpose  equally  well,  and  prevent  the  man's  leaving  the  village  with 
me*  if  he  could  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  period  of  service 
would  not  terminate  till  ^e  end  of  May,  at  which  time*  he  knew, 
I  should  long  have  quitted  the  colony. 

All  these  endeavours,  only  served  to  convince  me  of  the  truth 
of  the  Hottentot's  story ;  and  as  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  of 
making  one  of  my  party,  and  anxious  lest  he  should  be  detained  by 
the  butcher,  whom  he  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  leave*  I  determined, 
as  much  on  his  account  as  on  my  own*  to  take  him  with  me.  I  there- 
fore requested  the  landdrost  to  sign  an  order  to  the  Secretary*  that  he 
should*  if  no  legal  objection  could  be  found*  prepare  the  usual  agree* 
ment,  and  re^ster  him  as  my  servant.     This  was  accordingly  done. 

But  on  the  Hottentot's  demanding  the  arrears  of  his  wages,  of 
which  he  had  only  received  nine  rix  dollars*  his  master  not  only 
denied  his  claim,  but  took  from  him  some  clothes,  which*  he  said*  the 
man  had  not  paid  for.  Flatje*  the  following  day,  summoned  him 
before  the  landdrost ;  the  butcher  asserted  that  no  money  was  due ; 
and  the  Hottentot,  who  was  unable  to  bring  forward  any  witness* 
or  to  produce  any  written  testimony,  relinquished  his  demand,  and 
can^e  away*  well  satisfied  with  having  gained  at  least  his  freedom. 

I  have  related  the  particulars  of  this  story,  with  the  view  of 
showmg  more  forcibly  than  bare  assertion  could  do,  how  useful  and 
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necessary  a  race  of  m^i  the  Hottentots  are  considered  by  the  colonutt ; 
who  feel,  and  by  their  conduct  prove,  that  the  business  of  the  farms 
cannot  proceed  without  the  labor  of  their  hands.  The  difficulty  which 
I  experienced,  not  at  Graaffreynet  only,  but  in  every  other  part  of 
the  colony,  in  obtaining  men  for  the  prosecution  of  my  travels  even 
within  the  boundary,  has,  in  conjunction  with  other  evidence,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  demand  for  them  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply :  a  circumstance  which  should  obtain  for  this  peaceable  race 
every  reasonable  encouragement,  and  which  must  convince  the 
colonists  that  their  true  interest  consists  in  securing  their  6delity  by 
kind  treatment.  I  do  not  mean  to  sluid  forward  on  all  occasions 
indiscriminately,  as  .the  advocate  for  the  Hottentots  against  the 
Boors,  nor  shall  I  undertake  to  defend  them  against  many  just 
complaints  made  by  the  latter ;  for  I  know  that  their  conduct  may 
sometimes  be  exceedingly  vexatious,  and  sufficiently  provoking  to 
exhaust  the  patience  of  their  masters.  I  wish  merely  to  point  out 
how  greatly  the  comfort  of  both  parties  depends  on  a  mutual  good 
understanding;  and  that  fidelity  on  one  side,  and  justice  and  kind- 
ness on  the  other,  are  the  only  means  of  doing  away  that  mutual 
suspicion  and  recrimination,  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between 
them,  and  which  none  but  the  worst  enemies  to  society  and  good 
order,  endeavour  to  cherish  and  perpetuate.  Connected  with  this 
question,  there  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  two  opposite 
parties  ;  and,  as  I  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
opinions  of  both,  and  have  formed  my  own  upon  the  evidence  of 
facts  only,  and  the  experience  of  several  years,  I  shall  not  make  to 
either,  any  apology  for  saying,  that  I  believe  much  blame  to  be  due 
to  both.  For,  where  party  spirit  exists,  there  of  course,  will  im- 
partiality not  be  found  j  and  where  there  is  no  impartiality,  there  of 
course  can  no  justice  dwell :  for  justice  holds  an  even  balance  ;  but 
partiality,  or  party  spirit,  throws  a  deceitful  preponderance  into  its 
own  scala  A  legislature  has  done  but  half  Its  duty,  when  it  has 
made  good  laws ;  the  other  half,  is  to  watch  that  they  are  duly  obeyed, 
or  enforced. 

26th,  I  sent  again  for  the  five  tronk  HottenttOt  whom  I  wished  to 
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hire}  and  offered  them  as  wages,  considerably  more  than  the  landdrost 
had  fixed  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  those  whom  he  had  first  given  me. 
At  this,  they  expressed  themselves  fully  satisfied,  and  every  thing  was 
now  finally  settled,  excepting  the  act  of  legally  binding  them  to  me 
before  the  landdrost.  I  therefore  went  without  delay,  to  apprise  him 
that  every  arrangement  excepting  that  one,  was  agreed  on ;  and  that 
nothing  more  was  wanting  but  his  consent  This  he  now  granted ; 
and,  without  referring  the  matter  to  the  heemraaden,  the  following 
morning  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  meeting  the  people  at  his  house, 
and  according  to  law,  entering  into  engagements  with  them  in 
his  presence. 

27M.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  sent  word  Ihe  following 
morning,  that  four  of  the  men  were  then  waiting  at  his  house ;  but 
on  coming  there,  I  found  to  my  great  surprise  and  mortification,  that 
they  had  all  changed  their  minds  and  now  refused  to  engage  them- 
selves, and  even  declared  to  the  landdrost  that  they  had  never 
promised  to  go  on  the  journey  wiUi  me  ;  an  assertion  so  notoriously 
ialse,  that  I  should  have  believed  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken 
in  their  character,  had  I  not  known  enough  of  Hottentots  to 
feel  aware  that,  on  some  occasions,  their  timidity  and  dread  would 
snake  them  say  any  thing  which  they  thought  likely  to  get  them  out 
«>f  present  trouble.  I  readily  forgave  these  poor  misguided  creatures, 
^because  I  suspected  that  some  one  in  the  village  might  have  told 
them  that  if  they  went  with  me,  they  would  never  return,  or  that  other 
arguments  might  have  been  used  to  excite  their  alarm  and  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose.  Besides  the  landdrost,  there  was  present 
a  person  named  Corel  GerotSt  who,  I  was  told,  had  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  tronk  Hottentots. 

JUli  was  one  of  the  five  Hottentots  whose  names  were  on  my 
second  list ;  but  he  boldly  persisted  in  his  intention  of  accompanying 
me,  although  the  landdrost  declared  that,  being  a  good  waggon-driver, 
he  could  not  be  spared  from  the  drostdy  work.  Yet  nothing  could 
shake  this  honest  fellow's  resolution ;  therefore,  as  he  was  not  a  slave, 
but  a  free  man,  it  would  have  been  an  illegal  stretch  of  power,  to 
have  restrained  him  from  chusing  his  own  master. 
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ThuB  was  I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  up  my  numbet 
with  three  of  the  first  set :  of  these  Keyser  Bikkop  (Emperor  Thick>- 
head)  was  the  only  one  to  whose  character  no  particular  objection  had 
been  made.  The  names  of  the  other  two  were,  Stuurman  Witbooiff 
and  Andriet  Michael. 

The  object  of  my  journey  into  the^  Colony  being  now  to  a  certain 
extent,  obtained,  for  there  was  at  this  place  no  further  prospect  of 
hiring  serviceable  men,  and  I  judged  it  would  have  been  eve^ 
dfmgerous  to  take  a  greater  number  of  such  as  had  been  proposed  for 
me,  I  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  leaving  Graa£&eynet  on  the  next  day. 

I  purchased  of  Mar6  an  additional  supply  of  tobacco,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  Bushmen  of  the  Cisga- 
riepine,  but  in  order  to  increase  my  original  stock;  being  well 
assured  that  a  traveller  in  Southern  Africa  can  never  have  too  much 
of  this  commodity.  In  Mare*s  shop,  I  was  shown  a  large  quantity 
which  he  was  just  about  to  send  by  a  fieldcornet,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Bushman  country  northward  of  Sneeuwbergen,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  natives  as  a  present  from  the  Cape  government. 

During  my  residence  at  Graalfreynet,  I  experienced  many  acts 
of  friendship  from  several  of  its  inhabitants,  amongst  whom  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kidierer  imd  his  lady,  stand  the  foremost,  and  well  deserve  my 
warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks  for  their  hospitality,  »id  the  kind 
interest  which  they  took  in  my  a£^rs.  Even  at  the  last  moment  he 
seemed  happy  at  having  an  opportunity  of  testifying  the  continuance 
of  that  Christian  benevolence  with  which  he  hastened  to  my  hut  at 
the  foot  of  Sneeuwberg ;  for,  learning  that  I  had  ordered  from  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of  his,  named  Hendrik  Meyntjesy  fifteen  sheep 
as  a  provision  for  the  journey,  and  for  which  I  was  to  have  paid  two 
rixdollars  each,  he  privately  interfered  with  his  friend,  and  on  my 
preparing  to  discharge  this  debt,  I  was  told  that  I  had  nothing  to 
pay :  nor  could  I  even  discover  whether  my  thanks  were  due  most  to 
Mr.  Kicherer,  or  to  Mr.  Meyntjes.  So  unexpected  a  gift  was  truly 
gratifying;  because  it  carried  with  it,  that  which  only  can  make  a 
gift  agreeable  or  acceptable  —  the  pure  expression  of  the  giver's  kind  _ 
and  friendly  sentiments. 
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To  Mrs.  Stockenstrom  I  was  indebted  for  a  most  useful  addition 
to  my  store  of  beads :  these  were  the  more  valuable  because  they 
"were  not,  as  I  found  by  experience,  easily  to  be  purchased  at  this 
distance  from  Cape  Town.  They  were  the  remains  of  some  which 
the  late  landdrost  had  brought  to  Graaifreynet  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  among  that  very  nation  by  whom  he  was  so  treacherously 
murdered. 

From  the  acting-landdrost  and  the  district-secretary  Mr.  Muller, 
I  at  ail  times  received  civility  and  attention :  from  the  former  I 
readily  obtained  cash  for  a  bill  on  my  agents  in  Cape  Town.  Neither 
do  I  forget  a  voluntary  offer  made  by  honest  Bremmer,  of  supplying 
me  with  money  for  my  drafl  to  any  amount :  knowing  that  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  cash  at  this  place,  he  wished  to  prove  himself  desirous  of 
rendering  me  a  more  material  service,  than  the  use  of  the  organ. 

I  indulge  myself  in  acknowledging  every  act  of  goodwill  towards 
me,  because  in  doing  this  I  enjoy  a  second  time,  the  pleasure  which 
they  first  gave  me :  and  if  the  course  and  consistency  of  my  narrative, 
or  the  justification  of  my  own  proceedings,  should  compel  me  some- 
times to  notice  acts  of  a  contrary  kind,  I  hope  that  every  one  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  do  so,  with  pain  and  great  reluctance 
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.  April  9&tk.  Every  preparation  for  departure  being  now  completed, 
Mr.  Kicherer  assembled  his  family  and  servants,  to  whom  were  added 
some  visitors  then  stopping  at  his  house  and  part  of  my  own  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  prayers  on  this  occasion.  I  must  have 
had  neither  feeling  nor  religion,  not  to  have  been  affected  at  beholding 
an  assembly  of  this  kind,  on  their  knees,  praying  *  with  one  accord  * 
for  my  safety  and  for  that  of  my  people,  and  offering  supplications 
that  we  might  be  shielded  from  the  many  dangers  to  which  we  were 
about  to  be  exposed.  When  acts  of  devotion  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  man  nearer  not  only  to  his  Creator,  but  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  may  feel  assured  that  he  possesses  true  religion.  But 
who  win  be  so  impious  and  weak  as  to  assert  that  prayer  can  be 
a  useiiil  exercise  of  Uie  mind,  unless  it  produce  both  these  effects  ? 
It  is  not  their  professions,  but  the  actions  and  conduct  of  men, 
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which  prove  their  virtue  or  their  sincerity.  It  is  not  the  shadow  of 
forms,  but  the  substance  of  upright  conduct  in  life,  which  constitutes 
real  or  practical  religion.  At  the  head  of  human  nature  stands  die 
honest  man ;  at  the  bottom,  the  hypocrite. 

This  ceremony  occupied  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which  I 
mustered  my  party,  and  sent  them  forward,  with  orders  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Sneeuwberg,  and  wait  for  me  at  Herholdt's,  the 
place  appointed  as  our  last  rendezvous.  For,  Mr.  Kicherer  had  pro- 
posed that  I  should  accompany  him  to  the  farm  of  an  opulent  boor, 
named  Barend  Burgers,  his  puticular  friend,  and  who,  at  that  time, 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  and  had  proposed  taking  us 
thither  in  his  paardewagen,  promising  that  he  would  provide  for  me 
the  means  of  conveyance  afterwards  to  Herholdt's.  To  this  proposal 
there  could  be  no  objection,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
another  part  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  and  of  acquiring  further  in- 
formation on  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Oloff  Stockenstrom,  whose  friendly  attentions  were  continued 
during  the  whole  time  of  my  residence  at  Graafl^eynet,  politely 
desired  to  accompany  me  a  part  of  the  way  on  my  journey,  as  far  as 
my  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where,  in  so  singular  a  manner, 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  and 
Mr.  Menzies. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  before  we  took  our  departure  from  Graaff- 
reynet.  In  the  environs,  I  passed  my  men,  who,  instead  of  hastening 
forward,  had  been  loitering  in  the  vill^e  with  their  friends.  These, 
knowing  that  their  separation  must  be  for  a  long  period,  and  not 
quite  free  from  the  fear  of  never  seeing  them  again,  were  as  unwilling 
to  say  farewell,  as  my  people  were  to  hear  it  I  could  not  therefore 
be  displeased  at  their  disobedience  to  my  orders,  but  permitted  them 
to  indulge  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  merely  required  that  they  should 
take  their  Gnal  leave  before  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  for  travelling 
with  safety. 

The  plains  which  intervene  between  the  Sunday  river  and  the 
mountains,  were  now  enlivened  with  numerous  herds  of  tpringbuckg ; 
although  none  had  been  observed  when  we  passed  here  a  month 
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beibre.  .  This  anhnal,  and,  indeed,  many  odier  spetdes  of  <anteK^)ei 
remove  ftom  one  part  of  the  country^  to  another,  and  sometimes  to 
the  distance  .of  man  J  day 's-joumeys,  According  to  the  state  of  the 
pastures,  and  season  of  the  year. 

As  I  passed  my  hut,  I.silently  thanked  itfor  the  shelteri  which  it 
had  so  opportunely  afforded  me  ;  and  without  i^Hiich,  the  fevermight 
possibly  hare  gained  a  fatal  asc^idency.  .  i 

The  heap  of  manure  in  the  cattle-kraal,  which  we  found  burning 
at  that  time,  was  even  now  scarcely  extinguished.  If  by  any  moans 
the  ground  of  a  cattle-pound,  which  consists  entirely  of  manure, 
happen  to  take  fire,  it  will  continue,  without  producing  flame,  to  bum 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  depending  only  on  the  quantity  of  fuel : 
nor  will  ran  very  easily  quench  it.  The  fire  generally  makes  very 
slow  progress ;  creeping  along  the  ground^  and'sometiinei  beneath 
the  surfitce,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  the  nitrous  salts  whidtso 
long  support  the  combustion. 

.  When  we  ascended  the  moimtain  we  turned:  to  the  west,  leaving 
my  former  road  on  the  right,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  the  hut  of 
Hans  Van  der  Merwe,  where  we  halted  to  dine.  At  this  place,  near 
the  house,  I  was  shown,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  a  deep'  glen, 
endoeed  by  rocky  clifis  or  precipices,  in  which  peach  trees  grew,  as  it 
were,  wild,  and  sowed  themselves:  the  warm  sheltered  situation 
causing  them  to  bear  abundance  of-  iiruit. 

After  this  Tefi*eshment  we  resumed  our  journey,  travelling  over 
a  level  country,  bounded  on  eitb^*  hand  by  mountains  of  the  table- 
form  already  qoticed  on  our  former  pass^e  over  this  part  of 
Sneeuwberg.  The  wa^on  halted  while  I  went  to  examine  a  waterfaU 
at  a  short  distance  on  the  left  of  the  road  t  having  just  crossed  the 
stream  by  which  it  was  supplied.  By  falling  over  a  perpendicular 
preopice  of  great  depth,  into  a  woody  glen  belpw,  this  streun  forms 
a  very  singular  unbroken  cascade,  which  would  have  affisrded,  £rom 
different  points  of  view,  several  interesting  sketches.  I  was,  however, 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  taking  that  one  which  best  exhibited 
its  situation  and  nature. 

Our  road  presented  nothing  remarkable ;  or  rather,  periiaps,  the 
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rapid  trofoeUing  of  a  vehicle  drawn  by  six  horses  in  hand,  left  little 
time  for  making  remarks  of  any  kind.  We  flew  past  every  object, 
Mid,  hardly  had  I  turned  my  eyes  to  any  thing  remarkable  by  the 
Toadside,  than  it  was  already  behind  us.  Such  expedition  was, 
indeed,  a  novelty  to  me,  and  very  diflerent  irom  the  rate  to  which  I 
Ikad  been  accustomed  during  the  last  ten  months  ;  but^  as  a  traveller 
desirous  of  observing  the  features  and  productions  of  a  strange 
country,  I  abhorred  galloping  horses,  and  would  have  preferred 
flitting  b^ind  a  team  of  my  own  oxen,  whose  steady  pace  seemed  to 
liove  been  measured  exactly  to  suit  an  observer  and  admirer  of  natare 
Yetf  notwithstanding  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  great  ex- 
pedition, it  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  we  arrived  at 
Coo^e  Van  Heerden'tj  ^here  we  had  pm*posed  to  pass  the  night.  This 
iarm  house  wa&  superior,  in  most  respects,  to  all  which  I  had  hitherto 
seen  in  this  quarter,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  best  in.  the  Cape 
District.  It  was  built  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  substantial 
manner,  than  the  general  class  of  colonial  dwellings,  and  therefore  it 
scarcely  need  be  added,  that  the  owner  was  in  affluent  circumstances. 
My  fellow  travellers,  being  the  intimate  friends  of  Van  Heerden, 
were  received,  and  myself  also,  in  the  most  hospitable  manner. 
The  appearance  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants,  was  altogether  as 
respectable  as  any  I  had  seea  in  the  colony. 

29M.  At  this  &rm  were  many  servants :  among  them  a  girl 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  whose  history  was  interesting ;  and  who 
was,  besides,  a  surprising  lusus  natttrce.  Her  parents  were  genuine 
Cq§res,  and  resided  at  this  farm  when  she  was  an  in&nt:  on  some 
occasion  they  went  back  to  their  own  country,  while  their  child,  und^ 
pretence  of  being  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  was  left 
at  Van  Heerd^s.  But  as  they  never  afterwards  returned  for  her,  it 
was  supposed  that  her  singular  appearance  had  induced  them  to 
desert  her.  At  the  time  when  I  saw  her,  she  was  sixteen  years 
old,  of  a  very  stout  make,  and  of  short  stature :  in  which  respect 
she  was  not  different  from  many  Caftre  girls,  whom  I  saw  about 
a  year  afterwards.  But  the  color  of  her  skin,  was  that  of  the 
&irest  European ;  or,  more  correctly  expressed,  it  was  mere  pink 
z2 
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and  white.  Or,  perhaps,  it  will  be  more  intelligible  to  a  painter,  if  I 
describe  it  as  being  compounded  of  pure  white  and  a  moderate  tint 
of  vermilion,  without  the  admixture  of  any  other  color ;  and  there- 
fore, not  strictly  to  be  called  the  complexion  of  a  European.  Her 
iiair  was  exactly  of  the  same  woolly  nature  as  that  of  her  country- 
women, but  it  was  of  a  singularly  pale  hue,  nearly  approaching  to 
that  which  is  termed  flaxen.  Her  features,  however,  were  those  of  a 
true  Cafire. 

Southward  from  this  place,  is  a  very  elevated  tract  of  land,  called 
Coudveld  (Cold-land ;  or  the  Cold  Country),  which,  seen  from  a 
distance,  presents  the  form  of  a  table-mountain.  On  the  summit  of 
this,  there  is  a  single  farm-house ;  it  was  inhabited  by  a  respectable 
Dutch  widow,  who,  among  her  neighbours,  passed  under  the  fami- 
liar name  of  Hannah  Coudveld.  This  spot  is  considered  by  every 
Sneeuwberger,  as  undoubtedly  the  coldest  place  in  the  whole 
colony. 

Van  Heerden  assured  methiU,  at  his  house,  ffwm*  had  sometimes 
fallen  in  such  quantities,  that  he  had  seen  it  lying  of  the  dc^th  of 
two  feet :  but  probably  this  depth  is  not  usual,  or,  at  least,  it  may 
be  partly  occasioned  by  drifting  winds.  The  places  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Sea-cow  river,  are  said  to  be  some  of  the  coldest  habita- 
tions on  Sneeuwberg  (Sneeberg).  That  river,  in  the  dry  season  of 
the  year,  is  merely  a  chain  of  ponds,  called  *  Zeekoe  gatten*  (Seacow, 
or  Hippopotamus,  holes). 

Near  the  house,  were  the  largest  '  Spuiish  reeds'*  which  I  had 
observed  in  any  part  of  the  colony :  but  I  do  not  recollect  having 
seen  the  Bamboo,  which  requires  a  warmer  climate,  growing  at  any 
place  on  the  Snow  Mountains,  or  in  the  Achter-sneeuwberg. 

After  break&st  we  took  leave,  and,  resuming  our  journey,  came 
in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  Buffdt  rivier  (Bu^o  river),  the 
highest  branch  of  the  Camtoos  river,  one  of  the  larger  streams  which 
flow  into  the  *  Cape  sea.'  On  the  banks  of  the  Bufialo  river,  which 
we  now  crossed  three  times,  I  noticed  a  willow,  which  appeared  to  be 
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of  a  species  different  from  the  willow  of  the  Grariep :  the  branches 
were  less  drooping,  and  it  was,  here  at  least,  a  much  smaller  tree. 

Burger's  house  stood  near  to  the  river,  in  an  open,  though  not  un- 
pleasant, situation.  The  building  and  the  whole  establishment  were 
not  only  the  best  on  Sneeuwberg,but  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me, 
I  have  not  seen  a  better  farm  -house  in  any  district  of  the  colony ;  and 
no  intelligence  from  this  part  of  the  world,  would  afford  me  more  gra- 
tification, than  to  hear  that  the  Cape  settlement  had  so  far  advanced  in 
improvement  and  riches,  that  every  boor  possessed  so  comfortable  and 
respectable  a  dwelling.  It  was  built  of  red  bricks,  in  the  usual 
Dutch  style  of  architecture;  and  it  appeared  not  only  externally 
neat,  but  was  within  exceedingly  clean  :  and,  if  compared  with  the 
houses  of  the  greater  number  of  farms  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
it  might  seem  to  deserve  the  name  of  palace }  although  in  reality 
nothing  better  than  an  ordinary  English  farm-house.  The  surround- 
ing buildings  and  an  excellent  garden,  rendered  this  place  a  little 
village  of  itself,  and  almost  an  independent  settlement  Here  were 
separate  and  complete  workshops  for,  smiths,  waggon-makers,  and 
carpenters ;  and  to  these,  although  not  noted  in  my  original  journal, 
I  may,  I  believe,  add,  a  corn-mill  turned  by  a  water-wheel.  The 
owner,  who  was  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  was  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  sheep-grazier  in  the  colony ;  a  fact  which  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  crediting,  when  assured  that  he  possessed  30,000  sheep, 
besides  other  cattle. 

Immediately  aher  our  arrival,  servants  were  despatched  on 
horseback,  to  apprise  the  neighbours  of  the  arrival  of  their  minister, 
and  of  his  intention  of  holding  a  religious  meeting  on  the  following 
day  at  this  house ;  and,  to  invite  them  to  attend.  In  the  evening 
all  the  household  together  with  the  slaves  and  Hottentots  of  the 
fiirm,  were  assembled ;  when  one  of  the  parables  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  explained  to  them,  and  commented  on,  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  latter,  for  whose  instruction  more 
especially,  it  was  selected. 

30th.  The  whole  of  my  morning  was  employed  in  writing  letters 
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to  my  friends  both  in  England  and  at  the  Cf^e,  from  whom  I  had 
not  for  a  great  length  of  time  received  any  intelligence. 

In  the  afternoon  the  house  was  crowded  with  neighbours^  who 
arrived  in  their  waggons,  some  irom  a  considerable  distance,  uid 
none  with«it  having  come  a  journey  of  sererd  hours.  Coffee  and 
other  refreshments  were  handed  round:  and  in  the  evening,  was 
held,  what  is  called,  an  oeffmng  (or,  meeting ;  as  distinguished  from 
the  regular  church-service) ;  which  consisted  in  alternately  reading 
and  expounding  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  in  extemporaneous 
prayers,  and  in  singing  psalms. 

Ma3^  let.  E^rly  this  morning,  the  ground  was  whitened  with 
Jroit.  That  this  was  the  first  which  had  occurred  this  season,  was 
indisputably  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  all  the  capsicums  in  the 
garden,  and  which  on  the  preceding  day  were  standing  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  being  now  destroyed  by  it. 

In  this  family,  I  found  the  same  friendly  disposition,  which  I 
have  recorded  as  having  been  experienced  at  the  houses  of  many  other 
colonists.  One  of  the  family,  having  discovered  that  some  articles 
which  I  had  deemed  mere  li^uries,  but  which  were  thought  by  them 
to  be  absolute  necessaries,  were  not  among  my  travelling  stores, 
insisted  upon  adding  them  to  my  baggage,  although  I  was  fearful  of 
encreasing  its  weight  or  bulk  by  taking  with  me  any  thing  whidi 
could  be  dispensed  with. 

Among  the  visitors,  was  the  brother  of  the  Van  der  Merae,  at 

whose  house  I  had  stopped  on  my  way  over  the  Snow  Mountains. 

.  He  kindly  undertook  to  convey  me  part  of  the  way  towards  Her- 

holdt's,  as  far  as  bis  son-in-law's,  who,  be  engaged,  would  assist  me 

in  proceeding  farmer. 

Before  ten  o'clock  the  whole  party  began  to  disperse.  Mr.  Kicherer 
returned  to  Graafireynet ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  family,  and  departed  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  Van  der 
Merwe,  in  his  horse-waggon. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  his  son-in-law,  whose 
name  was  Hendrik  Litbbe,  we  found  a  dinner  ready  prepared.     After 
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we  ha4 -paortslien  of  it,  Van^.der  MerWe  continued,  his  journey 
iHHnewards,  leaving  me  in  the  care  of  Liri>be»  who'  imotediately 
lumtessed  six  horses  to  his  -waggeii>  for  the  purpose  o(  carrying  me 
itHTwatd.  As  my  bedding  was  being  put  into  the  vehicle,  his  wife 
perceived  Uiat  I  had  no  other  covering  than  blankets ;  on  which  she 
brought  out  a  ichdap^el  kombdan  (sheep-skin  coverlet),  uid,  to  in- 
duce.  me  to  accept  it,  she  represented,  with  a  solicitude  which  could 
only  have  proceeded  from  sentiments  of  true  hospitality,  that  if  I 
slept  out  of  doors  in  the  winter-season  with  blankets  only,  I  should 
perish  with  cold<  To  this  present,  she  added  a  bag  of  salt,  an 
article  which,  in  the  huriy  of  packing  at  Graaffi-eynet,  had  been 
-  foi^tten. 

.This  kombdars  *,  or  coverlet,  is  a  genuine  South-African  manu- 

fiicture,  being  nothing  more  than  a  Hottentot  koroas  of  large  dimen- 

aions;  but  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  boors  in  every  district, 

either  from  necessity  or  utility,  or  from  both.     The  African  sheep 

generdly,  are  covered  with  frir  or  hair,  instead  of  wool;  and  when 

ftbese  skins  are  properly  dressed  and  cleaned,  uad  a  number  of  them 

eewed  together,  they  form  a  much  warmer  covering  than  could  be 

made  from  any  other  materials.     The  richer  inhabitants,  and  those 

of  C^e  Town,  who  can  afibrd  themselves  more  expensive  coverings 

l)rougfat  from  Europe^  affect  to  dislike  the  cbe^er  komb&ars,  because, 

as  tfaey  say,  it  smells  of  mutton.     Hie  boor  is  enabled  by  his  immense 

&>cks,  to  select  only  such  as  have  a  smooth  fur ;  and  thus,  he  obtains 

a  handsome  coverlet,  so  unlike  what  a  European  would  imagine  for 

ahe^)-skins,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  persons  would 

ever  guess,  fxoai  what  animal  it  was  made.     Those  vhich  I  have 

brought  to  England,  have  often  been  viewed  as  the  skin  of  some 

unknown  quadruped. 

Few  Jiirs  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  selected  skins  of  lambs, 
thus  prepared :  and  if  pr^udice  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  I  think  they 
might  supplant  many  which  are  seen  in  our  furriers*  shops,  and  with 


*  Hiis  word,  agreeably  to  Colonial  pronunciatioi),  would  be  wrttten  hj  an  i^i^ish- 
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the  advantages  of  being  i^rded,  perhaps,  at  a  &r  lower  pric^  and  of 
their  white  color  admitting  of  being  changed  by  any  of  the  dyes  suited 
to  woollen.  Such  a  branch  of  commerce  might  prove  not  unimportant 
to  the  colonists  or  to  the  Colony  in  general :  it  might  open  a  new 
source  of  profit,  and  turn  to  better  account  those  innumerable  flocks, 
for  the  rearing  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  that  country  seems  by 
nature  peculiarly  adapted.  I  would  hope  that  these  remarks  might 
induce  some  judicious  speculative  person  to  pursue  the  subject  &rther, 
and  ascertain  to  what  extent  a  trade  of  this  kind,  may  be  rendered 
lucrative.  Since  the  Cape  settlement,  it  seems,  is  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  a  climate  and  herbage,  like  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
suited  for  the  growth  of  the  finest  wools,  it  may  prove  equally 
favoured  in  having  such  as  give  to  its  sheep  a  soil  and  useful  fur. 

Hitherto,  our  road  on  the  Snow  Mountains  had  been  level  and 
tolerably  easy ;  but  afler  leaving  Lubbe*s,  it  became  rough  and  in  some 
parts  dangerous  ;  leading  along  the  steep  sides  of  mountains,  or  over 
very  rocky  and  rugged  places.  From  one  part  of  the  road  we  had  a 
full  view  of  Coudveld.  The  country  became  more  mountainous,  and 
the  air  colder,  as  we  entered  the  highland  track  of  Sneeuwberg 
proper. 

It  was  not  till  sunset,  that  we  reached  the  abode  of  old 
Jan  Villoen,  where  Lubbe  was  to  leave  me.  He  came  out  of  his  hut 
to  receive  us ;  but  when  my  companion  informed  him  that  I  was  so 
situated  as  to  require  his  assistance  in  proceeding  to  Herholdt's  the 
next  day,  he  became  rather  cross  and  out  of  humour,  and,  to  my 
mortification,  told  him  that  he  had  neither  waggon  nor  oxen  at 
home.  Hearing  this,  I  began  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibi- 
lity of  going  thither  on  foot,  and  aflerwards  sending  one  of  my  men 
with  a  pack-ox  to  fetch  .my  baggage.  But,  fortunately,  Lubbe  knew 
his  neighbour  too  well  to  be  deceived  by  him  ;  and  persisted  in  the 
necessity  of  his  helping  me  forward :  he  urged  that  it  was  the 
minister's  particular  request  to  him,  and  slightly  hinted  that  I  carried 
a  government-letter.  Whichever  of  these  considerations  might  have 
had  most  weight  with  him,  I  know  not ;  but  fortunately  for  me,  he 
at  last,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  reluctance,  consented  to  furnish 
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means  of  conveyance ;  although  he  had  just  declared  that  he  had  no 
such  means  in  his  power. 

The  place,  the  house  itself,  and  every  thing  about  it,  formed 
the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  what  I  had  seen  at  Burger's.  The 
principal  dwelling  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  house ;  it  was  a  most 
forlorn  and  miserable  hovel,  about  which,  nothing  could  be  seen 
which  bespoke  an  owner's  care.  Every  object  displayed  neglect : 
Uie  Hottentot  servants,  the  huts  they  lived  in,  and  the  few  out- 
buildings, were  of  a  character  consistent  with  the  house.  This 
dwelling  was  certainly  a  degree  worse  than  any  which  I  had  observed 
since  re-entering  the  colony :  its  inhabitants  were,  the  baas,  and  his 
vrouw  (wife)  and  son,  two  men,  a  little  boy,  and  two  or  three  female 
servants,  all  Hottentots,  excepting  one  slave.  Its  elevated  situation 
in  the  midst  of  lofty  mountains,  rendered  the  air  extremely  cold. 

As  soon  as  old  Vt^oen  had  a  little  recovered  his  usual  temper, 
and  manners,  which  In  their  best  state  were  naturally  coarse,  we 
entered  the  house  together,  imd  were  offered  seats.  By  d^rees,  after  a 
few  mutual  questions,  and  some  little  conversation,  we  became  better 
friends ;  and  he  seemed  not  to  think  me  so  obnoxious  a  visitor,  as  at 
my  first  introduction  I  appeared  to  be.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  had 
any  curiosity  about  my  affairs ;  for  which  I  was  not  sorry,  as  it  saved 
me  the  trouble  of  telling  my  story  over  again,  and  allowed  me  to 
take  a  warmer  seat  by  the  Bre  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ;  while 
he  amused  himself,  and  his  other  guest,  with  reading  a  small  religious 
tract,  which  he  had  lately  obtained ;  if,  halting  at  every  difficult  word ; 
taking  time  to  consider  the  meaning  of  a  sentence ;  overrunning  the 
stops ;  and  going  back  again  to  find  them  out ;  could  be  called  reading. 
Although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  but  himself,  knew  a 
word  of  the  subject,  he  now  and  then  turned  to  his  wife  or  to  Lubbe, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Very  true!"  During  all  this  time,  the  Hottentots 
were  quietly  sleeping  in  the  chimney  corner ;  excepting  two  girls 
who  were  busy  cooking  some  mutton. 

At  length  supper  was  ready,  and  we  sat  down  to  a  frugal  meal ; 
as  he  had  prob^ly  forgotten  to  tell  the  girls  to  put  a  piece  more  into 
the  pot  on  account  of  his  visitors :  for,  in  a  country  where  he  could 
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not  haVe  sold  his  muttons  .for  more  than  a  hal^nny  the  pound,  it 
could  hardly  he  supposed  that  he  did  so  from  thriftiness.   - 

This  heing  over,  and  grace  said,  he-sent  the  Hottentot  boy  to 
conduct  us  to  our  bed^room.  There  was  no  waste  of  compliments  on 
retirii^  to  rest::  and  Indeed,  asdheease  turn-out,  his  good  wishes 
for  my  having  a  comfortable  night's  repose,  would  all  have  provecl 
*  null  and  void,  ahd  of  none  effect.'  We  followed  the  hoy  out  of 
doors,  and  were  bronght  to  a  place  without  a  window,  at  one  end  of 
the  house,  where,  puling  open  an'  old  door  nearly  falling  off  its 
hinges,  our  page  said;  "  Here  is  where  baas  is  to  sleep."  At  the 
first  glance  I  could  not  distinguish  what  sort  of  a  den  he  had  put  us 
into;  it  resembled  a  coa^'^Aofe,  both  m  size  and  col<n- }  every  part,  the 
walls,  and  the  roof,  which. were«U  it  consisted  oi^  were  as  black  as  a 
chimney;  no  place  coold  exceed  it  in  dirtinewi  and  in  wretchedness 
of  appearance.  At  each  end  we  discovered  ^  "bedsteads ;  they  were 
formed  of  stidtes  driven  into  the  ground.  Of  these  I  gai^  Lubbe 
his  choice,  who  immediately  threw  faimsdf  down  upon- his  couoh; 
and  Morpheus  shortly  afterwards  stiiewed  his  poppies  over  him.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  me:  the  filthiness  of  ^e  plftcewas  so  disgustitijg 
that  I  felt  not  the  least  inclination  to  sleep ;  and  even  if  T  had,  my 
fellow-traveller  would  not  have  allowed  it ;  for,  dreaming,  no  doubt, 
that  be  was  in  a  pigstye,  he  very  naturally  snored  in  imitation  of  its 
proper  inhabitants. 

Finding  that  it'was  in  vain  to  think  of  rest,  I  went  out  to  look 
for  the  boy.  There  was  no  returning  intoi  the  house  again :  the 
doors  were  fastened,  and  all  were  asleep  The  moon  being  exceed- 
ingly bri^t,  I  ■■  Attempted  to  make  a  aleeping-^lace  in  Lubbe's 
wa^on  ;  but  as/ the  air  was  frosty,  and  the  waggon  had  no  tilt,  it  was 
found  so  extremely  cold^that  I  was  glad  to  remove  back  into  the 
black  hole  again.  Fortunately  I  found  the  Hoaentot,  who  was  hot 
yet  gone  to  bed ;  and  tiie  poor  little  fellow  well-pleased  at  having  to 
wait  upon  an  Englishman,  brought  some  sticks  and  made  me  a  fire 
in  one  comer  of  the'building.  The  place  we  werein,  had  formerly 
been  occupied  by  Uie  slaves^andHottentotsof  the'farm  ;  bat' was  now 
used  only  for  the  aocommotfetton  of'<  slagter's  knots'  and  visitors. 
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Here  I  sat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night,  with  him  for  my  com- 
panion ;  and  as  he  was  both  shrewd  and  communicative,  I  was  for 
some  Ume  mudi  amused  by  his  remarks,  and  by  his  mode  of  viewing 
things.  He  had  discovered  &omi  our  conversation  in  the  house, 
enough  to  kaaw  that  I  was  not  a  boor ;  and  now,  therefore,  began  to 
lay  open  all  his  complaints,  in  the  usual  Hottentot  style.  Oud  baas, 
he  said,  never  gave  them  enough  to  eat :  a  very  common  complaint 
of  Hottentots,  wid  often  very  ill-founded ;  although  possibly  it  might, 
in  the  present  instance,  be  the  truth  exagger^sd.  Supposing  the 
interior  of  Africa  to  be  the  country  to  which  I  belonged,  and  that 
I  was  now  on  nly  return  home,  he  wished  to  make  one  of  the  party, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going  «d  a.  land  where  there  were  no 
boors;  for,  said  he,  they  :care  nothing  for  *iis  black  things:*  the  two 
other  Hottentots  would,  he:  hinted,  be:  glad  to  leave  their  place  if 
they  dared :  in  short,  no  <Me  waa  comfortable^  Thos  .he  continued 
to  run  over  » long  list  of  grievances. 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  this  people  commonly  speak  of 
<Ae  coioruttg;  hut  I  would- recomm^id  that  their  stories  be  received 
with  caution.  There  may  have  been  formerly,  I  have  little  doubt, 
sufficient  foundation  for  such ;  and  it  may  be  credited  that  among 
the  white  population  of  the  colony,  there^exist  even  at  this  time,  too 
many  individuals  destitute  of  a  proper  feeling  towanls  this  race ;  but 
it  should  idways  be  remembered  that  the  HottaUotSi  from  having  origi- 
nally had  just  cause  for  complaint,  may  in  later  days,  by  hearing 
the  tales  oft^i  repeated,  have  acquired  a  habit  of  inveighing  against 
the  boon.  The  irregularities,  to  use  a  mild  term,  which  have  been 
committed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  not  to  be  defended;  nor  do 
they  admit  of  any  excuse :  but,  it  may  be  asked,  what  would  have 
beoi  the  state  of  any  country  in  Europe,  had  society  not  been  kept 
in  order  by  the  vigilance  of  proper  laws ;  or  what  would  it  now  be- 
conae,  if  those  laws  were  to  be  relaxed,  and  men  left  to  act  as  they 
pleased. 

^nd,  I  experienced  from  the  old  maa  no  incivility  at  parting ;  and 
cotainly  he  deserves  my  thanks  for  relenting,  after  haying  determined 
to  refose  me  all  assistance..     His  aon  yoked  six  oxen  to  his  waggon ; 
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and,  as  it  carried  no  load,  we  travelled  at  a  quick  rate ;  although 
along  rugged  and  steep  roads,  through  the  highest  and  most  rooun- 
tMnous  part  of  Sneeuwberg.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  way, 
our  course  was  directed  towards  Spitskofh ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  very 
steep  descent,  we  joined  my  former  road,  at  a  few  miles  soutiiward  of 
Hirholdfs,  where  we  arrived  before  noon. 

This  colonist  and  his  wife  received  me  with  much  hospitality 
and  attention,  and  expecting  that  I  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  minister,  they  had  made  preparations  for  our  accommodation. 

Not  only  the  whole  of  my  party  were  here  waiting  for  me,  but 
several  more  than  I  expected.  One  was  a  Hottentot  whom  I  had 
rgected  at  Graafireynet,  and  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  selected 
for  me  by  Mari;  so  that  it  was  thus  clearly  proved  that  the  men 
intended  for  my  assistance  and  protection  on  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  into  unknown  countries  and  among  savage  nations,  were  such 
as  had  been  thought  too  useless  to  be  retained  at  the  public  works ; 
since  those  whom  I  had  no  need  of,  were  turned  loose  to  seek  a 
master  elsewhere.  This  boy  being  thus  adrift,  and  finding  nobody  at 
the  village  willing  to  employ  him,  had  followed  my  people  in  hopes 
of  being  allowed  to  accompany  us ;  to  which  step  he  was  encouraged 
by  my  having  already  consented  to  receive  in  the  same  manner,  one 
who  had  not  been  hired.  As  a  Hottentot  of  this  description  would 
only  have  been  a  trouble  to  me,  I  positively  forbade  his  coming. 

My  party,  who  were  lying  at  a  fire  at  a  little  distance  before  the 
house,  surprised  me  at  first  sight  by  their  number:  but  on  examin- 
ation I  found  that  a  whole  fiunily  had  joined  us,  under  the  thoughtless 
supposition,  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  with  us  during 
the  whole  journey.  These  were  Pia^e't  wife  and  her  two  eldest 
daughters ;  besides  whom,  she  had  three  other  children  left  at  Graaff- 
reynet.  As  I  already  knew  by  experience  that  such  people  would  be 
a  heavy  encumbrance,  independently  of  the  greater  difficulty  of 
finding  food  for  so  useless  an  addition,  and  who  could  not  assist  in 
provitting  for  themselves,  I  refused  my  consent  to  their  coming, 
althou^  Flatje  pleaded  for  them,  and  assured  me  that  they  could  bear 
the  &tlgues  of  the  journey,  as  well  as  the  men.     But  this  aflsir  was 
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ultimately  arranged  to  the  aatis&ction  of  all  parties ;  as  HerhoHt 
offered  to  receive  them  into  his  service  and  take  care  of  them,  on 
condition  that  Fla^e  should  consider  himself  as  hired  to  him,  from 
the  day  when  he  should  be  released  from  his  engagement  with  me. 

The  other  new-comers  were  JidVg  wifef  and  her  child  only  three 
months  old.  At  iirst  he  was  told  that  she  could  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  us  beyond  the  boundary,  and,  notwithstanding  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  begged  permission  for  her,  I  considered  it  would  be 
folly  to  take  a  woman  with  so  young  an  infant,  on  an  expedition  of 
this  kind ;  of  the  real  nature  of  which,  my  new  men  seemed  not 
sufficiently  aware ;  although  I  had  explicitly  told  them  that  it  most 
probably  would  not  be  free  from  danger  and  great  fatigue.  He  then 
solicited  that  she  might  go  as  far  as  Klaarwater,  and  promised  that ' 
ahe  should  be  left  there  during  our  journey  farther  into  the  Interior. 
The  poor  creature  herself,  looked  so  anxious  while  I  was  considering 
the  reply,  and  there  was  something  in  her  countenance  sa  innocent 
and  mild,  and  so  expressive  of  goodness,  that  I  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  grant,  what  I  saw  would  make  them  both  happy,  and  render 
'them  perhaps  more  contented  in  my  service. 

Her  name  was  Truy.*  She  was  a  genuine  Hottentot,  although 
perfectly  ignorant  of  that  language,  and  was,  like  her  huslMUid, 
acquainted  with  none  but  the  Dutch.  She  was  of  small  and  very 
delicate  form,  with  hands  and  feet  of  those  ne^  proportions,  for 
which  the  women  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  nations  are 
remarkable.  For  her  child,  whom  she  had  named  Wtnehogelt  she 
speared  to  possess  the  greatest  maternal  affection.  All  that  I  have 
said  on  the  good  qualities  and  fidelity  of  her  husband,  might  here  be 
repeated  of  hers,  which  if  weighed  impartially,  would  I  think  pre- 
ponderate. I  should  do  this  good  creature  injustice,  if  I  did  not 
declare,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  point  out  a  &ult  in  her  character ; 
or  at  least,  I  never  had,  during  tdl  the  time  of  her  being  in  my  ser- 


*  7}^  or  K  it  WK  Iwre  cmnmonly  pnmounced,  7V^,  is  the  fiuniliar  name  for 
Giti  ft  lyJii  or  Gertrude. 
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vice,  the  least  reason  for  saying  one  angry  word  to  her ;  and  of  this, 
she  often  used  to  b<Hi8t  when  speaking  in  praise  of  her  master.  But 
it  was  not  at  this  time,  that  I  knew  her  worth*  or  that  of  her  hus- 
band ;  ^d  I  r^et  that  the  present,  vohime  will,  not  comprise  that 
period  of  my  journal,  which  would  best  display  it.  . 

I  was  exceedingly  r^oiced,  an/d  surprised,  at  seeing  LUtle  Mdger^ 
man  amongst  the  party.  He  had  been  found  at  the  house  of  Fiet 
Van  der  Merwe,  who,  happening  to  meet  the  boy  after  he  ran  away, 
and  recollecting  that  he  belonged  to  me,  kindly  took  him  home,  with 
the  intention  of  restoring  him  on  my  return ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
had  employed  him  in  tendihg  sheefi.  The  boy  being  well  fed  and 
housed,  and  feeling  assured  Uiat  we  should  pass  that  way,  had  re- 
mained there  very  contentedly,  without  «ver  attempting  to  escape. 
My  men  had,  in  consequence  of  his  former  invitation,  taken  up  their 
night*s  lodging  at  Van  der  Mevwe's ;  who  tie^«d  than  as  hospitably 
as  before,  and  delivered  the  boy  into.their  hands.  Thus,  by  recover- 
ing him,  I  felt  relieved  of  much  anxiety,  as  I  could  now  without 
fear,  venture  to  pass  again  fhrough  his  father's  kraal. 

Although  the  party  had  been  sent  off  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
meat,  I  found  my  little  6ock  of  sheep  reduced  to  thirteen,  and  the 
people  just  finishing  the  second,  which  had  been  killed  and  eaten  on 
the  road.  Their  account  was,  that  some  dogs  had  bitten  one  to 
death,  and  the  second  accidentally  had  its  leg  brok^t  by  the  shepherd 
throwing  a  keeri.(or  stick)  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it. 

7%e  German  who  was  to  meet  me  at  this  place,  came  directly 
he  heard  that  I  was  arrived.  He  declared  that  he  had  now  given 
up  all  intention  of  going  with  us ;  foi^,  as  soon  as  the  acting-land- 
drost  knew  of  his  having  left  Graaffreynet,  he  srait  a  messenger, 
who  overtook  him  on  Sneeuwberg,  and  inforitied  him  that  *  if  he 
crossed  the  coloniid  boundary,  the  landdrost  would  seize  and  confiscate 
all  his  property.'  This  would  have  been  an  extraordinary,  and  I 
think,  illegal,  stretch  of  power :  at  least,  the  boors  on  the  northern 
borders  are  in  the  habit  of  infringing  the  r^ulation  against  passing 
over  the  boundary,  without  being  visited  with  confiscation  or  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact.     Besides  which,  I  carried  a  formal 
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permission  horn  the  government,  for  myself  luid  all  my  people,  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  «>f-' the  settlement  However;  as  the  case  was,  I 
shall  not  say  that  I  oortipUin  ;  •  because,  it  might  probably  have  been 
the  more  prudent  resolution,  to  pursue  my  travels  without-  adding 
any  whjte  person  to  my  party,  as  some  suspiciixis,  which  I  dould  not 
wholly  lay  aside,  bot  which  w^re  rather  strengthened  by  what  I  heard 
at  this  place,  had  been  raised  in  my  mind. 

3rd.  Of  Herholdt,  I  purchased  tlffee  horsesy  chosen  out  of  a  stud 
of  forty  colts,  none  of  which  had  been  broken  in.  Of  the^e,  one.  was 
for  Van  Roye  and  another  for  Comelis.  I  also  bou^t  a  musket  in 
addition,  as  I  had  several  men  who  must  remain  unarmed  till  we 
reached  my  waggons. 

The  people  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  while  Herholdt 
hospitably  detained  me  to  dinner:  after  which,  he  drove  me  in, his 
paardewagen  to  VermeHlen^a.  At  this  place  we  were  all  received  with 
the  same  disinterested  and  Mendly  treatment  as  before^  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  thanking  the  owner  himself,  as  he  was  now  returned 
from  die  *  comoaando.*  * 

4ih,  Here  we  took  our  last  leave  of  the  colcmists ;  as  I  intended, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  thedwellingof  Jacob  Van  Wyk,  that  I  might  not 
agun  give  that  family  an  opportunity  of  showing  disrespect  to  an 
Ekiglishman. 

The  party t  as  &r  as  Elaarwater,  now  consuted.of  fifteen  men, 
one  womanand  her  child,  four  horses,  ei^t  oxen,  thirteen  sheep, 
nineteen  dogs,  besides  two  puppies  of  an  excellent  breed,  given  me 
at  Graaftreynet  by  Mrs.  Maritz. 

We  advanced  this  day  as  far  as  Groote  Fontein,  a  day's^joumey 
of  above  nineteen  miles.  Here  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the 
unoccupied  farm-house,  as  the  weather  at  night  was  extremely 
chilling- 

5th*  Having  ftom.day  to  day,  4uring  our  journey  into  the  colony, 
laid  down  my  track  upon  paper,  I  was,  by  these  means,  enabled  to 


*  The  engranng  at  page  168.  is  a  r^resentatkm  of  Vermaderfi  bumble,  but  hos- 
phable,  dwdling;  aod  of  the  mountMn  called  Kleine  Ta/Hberg,  ■_   * 
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discover  that  our  course  would  be  more  direct,  if  we  kept  more  to 
the  eastward  of  that  track,  leaving  Geranium  Rocks  to  the  left. 

Accordingly  we  quitted  our  former  road,  at  Pond  Station,  and 
proceeded  across  a  plain  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  at  the  termination  of 
which  I  halted  to  take  the  bearings  of  SpU^op  *  and  Groote  Tafelbergy 
which  were  both  in  sight.  These,  but  more  especially  the  former, 
will  be  found  of  great  use  .whenever  a  survey  is  made  of  this  part  of 
the  colony,  as  they  are  too  remarkfU)le  to  be  mistaken,  and  can  be 
seen  in  different  directions,  from  a  very  great  distance. 

At  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  farther,  we  passed  a  farm 
named  Wortel  ForUein  (Carrot  Fountain)';  but  none  of  its  inhabibuitB^ 
had  any  communication  with  us.  At  about  six  miles  and  a  quarter 
beyond  this,  we  found  the  last  colonial  habitation  on  our  road;  uid 
as  no  one  was  residing  here  at  this  season,  we  took  possession  of  the 
empty  house. 

So  large  a  party  occasioned  a  rapid  consumption  of  our  stock  of 
provisions,  and  we  were  obliged  to  kill  a  sheep,  which,  had  we  waited 
half  an  hour  longer,  we  might  have  spared.  For  Keyser,  desirous  of 
proving  that  he  was  a  good  marksman,  had  immediately  on  our 
halting,  taken  his  gun  to  go  in  search  of  game,  and  soon  returned  to 
let  us  know  that  he  had  shot  a  quakka.  This  circumstance  was 
doubly  pleasing,  as,  besides  giving  us  a  large  supply  of  meat,  it  showed 
that  this  Hottentot  had  at  least  one  useful  qualification. 

I  climbed  the  rocky  hill  close  behind  the  house,  to  get  a  view  of 
the  country  and  take  some  bearings  for  the  construction  of  my  m^, 
and  was  pleased  at  distinguishing  on  the  horizon,  the  ^utAtnan  ToMe- 
Mountain  near.  Kraaikop's  Kraal,  although  at  the  distance  of  not  less 
than  sixty-seven  miles  by  the  road.     This  remark  is  a  sufficient  proof. 


*  The  vignette  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  represents  the  mountain  ofS^tskt^  or  the 
Peak  iif  Sneetmberg,  as  viewed  from  the  south-ea&t,  at  the  distance  of  about  twen^  miles 
in  a  direct  line.  The  sketch  from  which  this  engraving  has  been  made,  was  tidcen  shout 
eleven  months  ailerwords  when  on  my  final  return  into  the  Colony.  The  intervaiing 
country  here  shown,  consists  of  loftiy  ruf^ed  mountains,  which  ^pear  to  shut  in  one 
behind  the  other,  and  above  which,  this  lo%  and  remarkable  mountain  stands  higfa(f 
pre-eminent. 
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and  indeed  the  best  that  could  be  had,  of  the  open,  and  generally 
level,  nature  of  the  intervening  country. 

6th.  The  only  stranger  who  came  near  us,  was  a  Hottentot 
sliepherd  belonging  to  some  boor,  whose  place,  he  said,  was  not  far 
off  This  man  was  therefore  the  last  person  whom  we  saw  belonging 
tt>  the  colony. 

After  travelling  about  ten  miles  from  Elands  Fountain,  we  con- 
sidered that  we  had  crossed  tke  boundary  of  the  Colony,  a  line  very 
i'^-<3efined,  especially  along  the  northern  border,  and  marked  by  no 
fipf:>^arance  which  can  inform  the  traveller  precisely  when  he  has 
qui<;<:e<l  the  settlement,  or  when  he  enters  the  wild  country  of  the 
Bua]a.z]Qen;  botli  being  equally  wild,  and,  excepting  immediately 
^^^'^^Ki  the  boors'  dwellings,  equally  destitute  of  every  trace  of  cuHi- 
^atic>xi  or  human  labor. 
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RETURN    FROM    THE    COLONY,    THROUGH    THE    COUNTRY    OF    THE    BUSHMEN,    TO 
KLAARWATER. 

The  first  occurrence  after  quitting  the  Colony,  was  that  of  meeting 
with  the  friencUy  river  so  often  mentioned  on  our  former  journey ; 
and  as  it  appeared  by  the  map  which  I  had  then  made,  to  run  in  a 
direction  sufficiently  near  to  what  would  have  been  our  shortest  road 
homewards,  I  resolved  to  follow  it  the  whole  way,  and  hot  to  incur, 
with  so  many  people  and  cattle,  the  risk  of  suffering  from  want  of 
water,  by  attempting  any  other  more  direct  course. 

Just  before  sunset  we  arrived  and  unpacked  at  an  excellent 
spring  of  water,  surrounded  by  abundance  of  reeds.  It  was  known 
to  Fla^e,  who  had  once  formerly  visited  it  on  a  hunting  excursion 
with  a  boor  in  whose  service  he  then  was,  and  who  at  this  place 
administered  a  flogging  to  his  slave  named  Nieuwejaar  (New-year)  ; 
on  which  account  this  spot,  is  called  by  the  Hottentots  Nieuwe;aars 
fontein. 
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'Jih.  At  about  eleven  miles  beyond  this  spring,  we  joined  onr 
former  track ;  and  a  little  more  than  six  miles  farther,  we  passed 
Rhenoster  poort  (Rhinoceros  Pass).  It  was  dark  before  we  arrived 
&t  the  Haifway  Spring :  here  we  conveniently  stationed  ourselves  for 
t;lie  night,  and  made  use  of  our  shelter  of  reeds,  which  we  found  re- 
vnaining  just  in  the  state  in  which  we  had  left  it. 

My  new  men,  who  were  all  utter  strangers  to  the  following  part 
of  the  journey,  and  to  whom  the  existence  of  a  kraal  of  Colonial 
Xlottentots  in  this  direction,  was  hitherto  unknown,  seemed  much 
pleased  at  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  way  to  it,  and  took  great 
mnter&st  in  our  daily  progress.  Some  indeed  were  a  little  inclined  to 
fear,  at  thus  venturing  into  the  heart  of  a  country  which  had  always 
Mseen  reported  as  imsaie  for  a  colonist ;  but  my  other  people  now 
'boldly  talked  of  the  Bushmen  and  their  friend  Kaabi,  in  so  familiar 
^  tone,  that  these  fears  were  soon  quieted  ;  yet  they  of):en  expressed 
4:heir  surprise  that  we  could  have  found  any  means  of  gaining  the 
^od-will  of  a  race  of  savages,  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  Africa. 

Not  one  of  the  natives  had  yet  approached  us,  although  we 
"Were  certain  that  we  had  been  seen  by  them,  as  two  were  observed 
at  a  distance  by  some  of  our  party  who  had  straggled  from  the  main 
body.  Their  absence  was  occasioned  by  our  numbers  being  so  much 
greater  than  before,  that  they  at  first  feared  it  might  be  a  commando 
sent  in  search  of  stolen  cattle ;  and  our  increased  number  of  horses 
strengthened  that  suspicion. 

A  troop  of  horsemen  is  the  most  alarming  sight  which  can  present 
itself  to  a  kraal  of  Bushmen  in  an  open  plain,  as  they  then  give 
themselves  up  for  lost,  knowing  that  under  such  circumstances,  there 
is  no  escaping  from  these  animals.  Their  conscience  allows  them 
little  hope  of  mercy ;  as  they  feel  aware,  that  by  their  repeated 
incursions  and  robberies,  they  have  given  the  colonists  sufficient 
excuse  for  treating  them  with  severity,  and  that  their  own  plea  of  re- 
taliation, or  revenge  for  former  injuries,  is  now  turned  against 
themselves. 

We  had  no  doubt  that,  when  they  had  fully  reconnoitred  us 
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from  die  tops  of  the  hills,  and  had  dearly  ascertained  who  we  were, 
th^y  would  come  to  us  as  gladly  as  before ;  and  on  this  subject  I  was 
not  under  the  least  uneasiness,  as  my  little  Bushman  prot^  was 
now  with  me,  and  would  at  any  time  give  notice  to  his  countrymen 
that  we  were  JHends.  Had  they  not  at  first,  mistaken  us  for  boorsj 
'  we  should  have  been  visited  by  them,  the  moment  we  entered  their 
country. 

My  Graaflreynet  people  were  greatly  encouraged  when  I 
announced  to  them  the  name  I  had  given  to  this  spring,  and  the 
certainty  of  our  having  advanced  half  way  to  Klaarwater ;  as  all, 
excepting  Van  Roye  and  Cornells,  were  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  a 
great  part  of  the  way,  and  it  was  only  now  and  then,  that  they  could 
be  relieved  by  changing  places  with  the  ox-riders.  The  woman  with 
her  child,  however,  was  always  allowed  to  ride,  either  on  my  horse, 
or  on  one  of  the  oxen  ;  and  occasionally  I  dismounted,  and  gave  up 
my  seat  to  one  or  other  of  the  people  who  appeared  most  fatigued. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  on  looking  over  the  Itinerary,  that  we  in 
general  made,  what  under  sudi  circumstances  must  be  considered, 
long  days-marches.  We  had  this  day  advanced  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles,  notwithstanding  all  impediments  and  many  stoppages 
occasioned  by  our  baggage  getting  frequently  out  of  order. 

%th.  The  confidence  which  my  Klaarwater  party  had  gained  by 
their  former  friendly  reception  among  the  Bushmen,  was  very  re- 
markable. As  an  instuice  of  this,  Speelman,  accompanied  only  by 
Platje,  set  out  early  this  morning,  that  they  might  reach  Kraukop's 
kraal  before  the  rest,  and  give  notice  of  our  approach. 

Afler  a  march  of  above  nineteen  miles,  we  arrived  at  ^AeAroo/,  where 
its  inhabitants  rejoiced  to  see  us  again,  and  greeted  us  as  old  fW^ds. 
The  father  of  the  Budtboy  soon  made  his  appearance  and  seemed  most 
happy  at  finding  his  son  safely  returned.  What  account  the  boy 
gave  of  his  adventures,  I  could  not  possibly  learn ;  but  he  was  grown 
so  nmch  fatter  since  he  first  joined  our  party,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  tell  his  countrymen  that  he  had  been  well  treated. 
He  was  of  very  sedate  and  modest  manners,  and  seldom  indulged  in 
open  mirth  and  laughter  ;  probably  because  he  had  little  opportunity 
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of  converamg  freely  in  his  own  language :  but»  after  the  anxiety  I  had 
sufiered  on  his  account,  it  affi>rded  me  the  greatest  gratification  to 
observe  the  brightness  of  his  countenance,  at  his  return  home, 
and  his  smiling  happy  looks.  When  I  reflected  on  the  misunder- 
standing and  possible  consequences  which  might  have  ensued  from 
our  not  bringing  him  back  with  us,  I  regarded  it  as  providential 
good-fortune,  that  he  had  been  intercepted  in  his  flight,  by  an  honest 
boor,  and  by  his  means  placed  again  in  our  bands. 

As  the  people  of  the  kraal  informed  us  that  the  tpring,  which 
supplied  them  with  water,  was  at  a  considerable  distance  farther,  I 
Judged  it  most  convenient  to  proceed  thither.  The  chief  sent  some 
of  his  men  to  ^ide  us ;  for  without  that  assistance  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  found  it  tliat  night,  as  it  lay  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  northward  in  the  open  plain.  The  reasons  which  they  gave, 
for  pitching  their  huts  so  far  from  any  water,  were,  I  think,  such  as 
could  be  imagined  only  by  a  nation  like  the  Bushmen ;  —  the  com- 
mandoes of  boors  in  search  of  stolen  cattle,  would  not  so  easily  find 
them  out  in  their  present  situation ;  while,  by  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  spring,  they  not  only  escaped  the  annoyance  of  lions  and 
beasts  of  prey,  but  they  left  the  water  open  for  the  use  of  other 
animals,  so  that  they  often  had  an  opportunity  of  shooting  game, 
by  lying  there  in  ambush. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  spring.  As  the 
Hottentots  were  much  fatigued,  and  desirous  of  retiring  early  to  rest, 
I  was  not  sorry  that  the  natives  did  not  follow  us  to  our  halting- 
place.  Their  visit  was  reserved  till  the  morning,  which  was  the  time 
I  had  ^pointed  for  making  the  distribution  of  tobacco. 

Qth,  My  new  stock  envied  me  to  give  more  liberally  than  I  had 
done  on  my  former  visit,  and  the  whole  kraal  were  rendered  as  happy 
as  before. 

When  I  mentioned  to  them,  that  the  boors  laid  heavy  com- 
plaints against  their  nation  for  coming  into  the  colony  and  com- 
mitting so  many  robberies,  they  cunningly  replied,  that  they  knew 
other  kraals  did  so,  but  as  for  them,  they  never  stole  cattle  from  any 
body,  but  were  content  to  live  always  on  game  and  wild  roots.     I 
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must  however,  beg  old  Crowhead's  pardon,  for  strongly  doubting  the 
truth  of  his  declarfition ;  but  as  this  was  no  affair  of  mine,  and  I 
could  do  the  colonists  no  actual  good  by  preaching  to  these  people 
against  stealing,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  leave  him  under  the 
supposition  that  I  believed  him  to  be  a  very  honest  man. 

At  noon  we  bade  these  poor  creatures  iiureweU;  and  took  a 
course  across  the  plain  in  a  direction  intended  to  bring  us  to  our 
former  resting-place  at  Quakka  Station,  There  were  very  few  objects 
in  the  country  around,  sufRciently  remarkable  to  have  guided  any 
but  men  accustomed  to  traverse  pathless  deserts ;  yet  from  the  cha- 
racter of  different  parts  of  these  plains,  and  some  distant  low  moun- 
tains, we  were  enabled  to  find  our  way  without  deviation,  exactly  to 
the  place  we  wished  ;  although  there  was  neither  bush,  nor  hillock, 
to  mark  its  position,  nor  any  thing  by  which  it  could  be  recognised 
at  a  distance.  As  we  approached  the  place,  we  had  various  opinions 
whether  we  should  find  the  same  spot  again,  but  most  of  the 
Hottentots  felt  assured  that  we  should  not  miss  it;  and  I  was  as 
much  pleased  as  surprised,  when  the  result  proved  how  direct  had 
been  the  course  which  we  had  steered.  We  found  the  remains  of 
our  fires,  and  the  bushes  which  had  formed  our  shelter  two  mcMiths 
before :  but  there  were  evident  proofs  of  much  rain  having  fallen 
here  since  that  time.  On  the  way  we  fortunately  fell  in  with  an 
ostrich's  nest  containing  ten  eggs,  a  prize  which  always  afforded  us 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  change  of  food. 

lO^A.  Speelman  and  Juii  had  yesterday  separated  from  the  rest, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  and  had,  though  on  horseback,  been 
absent  the  whole  night  But  Juli  came  home  this  morning  with  the 
agreeable  information,  of  their  having  shot  a  large  male  kanna  (or 
eland),  which  he  had  left  in  the  plain  at  a  considerable  distance 
northward  and  a  few  miles  to  the  right  of  our  coursa  They  had 
also  fallen  in  with  two  lions,  but  had  wisely  declined  having  any 
dealings  with  them. 

We  therefore  immediately  packed  up  our  baggage,  and  departed, 
under  his  guidance.  The  day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  seen.     For  a  mile  or  two,  we  travelled  along  the 
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banks  of  the  Tiver,  which  in  this  part  abounded  in  tall  mat-rushes. 
Tlie  dogs  seemed  much  to  enjoy  prowling  about  and  examining 
every  bushy  place,  and  at  last  met  with  some  object  among  the 
rushes,  which  caused  them  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  and  determined 
barking.  We  explored  the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  suspected  from 
the  peculiar  tone  of  their  bark  that  it  was,  what  it  proved  to  be,  lions. 
Having  encouraged  the  dogs  to  drive  them  out,  a  task  which  they 
performed  with  great  willingness,  we  had  a  full  view,  of  an  enormous 
black-raaned  lion,  and  a  lioness.  The  latter,  was  seen  only  for  a 
minute,  as  she  made  her  escape  up  the  river,  under  concealment  of  the 
lushes  ;  but  the  lion  came  steadily  forward  and  stood  still  to  look  at  us. 
At  this  moment  we  felt  our  situation  not  free  from  danger,  as  the  ani- 
vnal  seemed  preparing  to  spring  upon  us,  and  we  were  standing  on 
"the  bank  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  him,  most  of  us 
iKiiig  on  foot  and  unarmed,  without  any  visible  possibility  of  esc^ 
ing.  I  had  ^ven  up  my  horse  to  the  hunters  and  was  on  foot  my- 
self; but  there  was  no  time  for  fear,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
avoiding  him.  Poor  Truy  was  in  great  alarm  ;  she  clasped  her  mfant 
to  her  bosom,  and  screamed  out,  as  if  she  thought  her  destruction 
inevitable,  calling  anxiously  to  those  who  were  nearest  the  animal. 
Take  care.!  Take  care  i  In  great  fear  for  my  safety,  she  half-insisted 
upon  my  moving  &rther  off:  I  however,  stood  well  upon  my  guard, 
holding  my  pistols  in  my  hand,  with  my  finger  upon  the  trigger ; 
and  those  who  had  muskets  kept  themselves  prepared  in  the  same 
maDoer.  Bi^  at  this  instant,  the  dog$  boldly  fiew  in  between  us  and 
the  lion,  and  surrounding  him,  kept  him  at  bay  by  their  violent  and 
resolute  barking.  The  courage  of  these  faithful  animals,  was  most 
admirable :  they  advanced  up  to  the  side  of  the  huge  beast,  and 
stood  miUcing  the  greatest  clamor  in  his  &ce,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  fear.  The  lion,  conscious  of  his  strength,  remained  un- 
Booved  at  their  noisy  attempts,  and  k^t  his  head  turned  towards  us. 
At  one  moment,  the  dogs  perceiving  his  eye  thus  engaged,  had 
advanced  close  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  actually 
seize  bold  of  him ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  imprudence,  for 
without  discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady  attitude  in  which  he 
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stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved  his  paw,  and  at  the  next  instant,  I 
beheld  two  lying  dead.  In  doing  this,  he  made  so  little  exertion, 
that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  by  what  means  they  had  been  killed. 
Of  the  time  which  we  had  gained  by  the  interference  of  the  dogs, 
not  a  moment  was  lost ;  we  fired  upon  him ;  one  of  the  balls  weat 
through  his  side  just  between  the  short  ribs,  and  the  blood  immediately 
began  to  flow ;  but  the  animal  still  remained  standing  in  the  same 
position.  We  had  now  no  doubt  that  he  would  spring  upon  us ; 
every  gun  was  instantly  reloaded ;  but  happily  we  were  mistaken,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  see  him  move  quietly  away ;  though  I  had  hoped, 
in  a  few  minutes  to  have  been  enabl^  to  take  hold  of  his  paw  without 
danger. 

This  was  considered  by  our  party  to  be  a  lion  of  the  largest  size, 
and  seemed,  as  I  measured  him  by  comparison  with  the  dogs,  to  be, 
though  less  bulky,  as  large  as  an  ox.  He  was  certainly  as  long  in 
body,  though  lower  in  stature ;  and  his  copious  mane  gave  him  a 
truly  formidable  appearance.  He  was  of  that  variety  which  the 
Hottentots  and  boors  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  black  /ton,  on 
account  of  the  blacker  colour  of  the  mane,  and  which  is  sud  to  be 
always  larger  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other  which  they  call  the 
petle  liorif  (vaal  leeuw.)  Of  the  courage  of  a  lion,  I  have  no  veiy  high 
opinion,  but  of  his  majestic  air  and  movement,  as  exhibited  by  this 
animal,  while  at  liberty  in  his  native  plains,  I  can  bear  testimony. 
Notwithstanding  the  pain  of  a  wound  of  which  he  must  soon  after- 
wards have  died,  he  moved  slowly  away  with  a  stately  and  measured 
step. 

At  the  time  when  men  first  adopted  the  lion  as  the  emblem  of 
courage,  it  would  seem  that  they  regarded  great  size  and  strength  as 
indicating  it ;  but  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  character  they 
have  given  to  this  indolent  skulking  animal,  and  have  overlooked  a 
much  better  example  of  true  courage,  and  of  other  virtues  also,  in  the 
bold  and  faithfid  dog. 

As  its  skin  could  not  have  been  brought  away,  all  our  oxen  being 
already  overloaded,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  the  beast 
till  we  had  killed  it;  and  judged  it  much  wiser  not  to  run  the  risk 
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of  losing  any  of  my  men,  especially  for  an  object  to  which  we  were 
led  neither  by  necessity  nor  advantage. 

After  a  march  of  above  twelve  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  place 
-where  the  kanna  lay :  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  corered  with 
low  scattered  bushes.  Here  we  found  Speelman,  who  had  remuned 
to  guard  the  carcass  and  prevent  its  being  devoured  by  vultures,  of 
which  great  numbers  were  discoverable  hovering  at  an  immense 
height  in  the  air,  and  sailing  round  in  circles  directly  above  the  spot. 
This  place  is  distinguished  therefore,  upon  the  map,  by  the  name  of 
Vulture  Station. 

We  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  party  of  natives,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  were  women,  removing  with  their  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  and  the  materials  of  their  huts,  to  Kaabi's  Kraal. 

llth.  We  had  with  us  seventeen  Bushmen,  some  of  whom  made 
themselves  useftil  in  lending  Uieir  assistance  to  cut  up  the  eland- 
meat,  foT  which  service  they  and  the  whole  party  were,  as  u6ual, 
well  paid  in  meat  and  tobacco. 

At  noon,  when  we  began  to  pack  up,  we  discovered  that  the 
backs  of  some  of  the  oxen,  but  more  particularl}'  of  that  which 
carried  my  baggage,  were  become  so  sore,  and  galled  by  their 
loads,  that  we  found  them  unable  to  proceed.  This  inconvenience 
was  the  more  serious  in  its  consequ^ices,  as  it  would,  by  travelling, 
grow  every  day  worse.  In  this  dilemma,  I  despatched  two  of  the 
Bushmen  to  my  friend  Kaabi,  from  whose  kraal  I  .supposed  we  were 
not  more  than  a  day's  journey,  to  beg  that  he  would  lend  me  two  of 
his  pack-oxen. 

In  the  mean  time  I  sent  five  of  my  men  out  hunting,  that  I  mi^t 
be  enabled  to  make  him  a  handsome  present  of  gam&  They  were 
not,  however,  successful,  though  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
the  foot>-marks  of  antelopes  and  other  wild  beasts  which  were  seen 
on  all  sides.  Amongst  these  the  liotu  made  constant  havoc ;  and 
at  night  the  cries  and  moans  of  an  eland,  which  we  heard  one  of 
them  devouring  close  by  our  station,  awoke  me  in  the  middle  of 
my  sleep. 

l^h.  In  the  morning,  one  of  the  Bushmen  fetched  away  the 
TOL.  n.  c  c 
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remains  of  the  lion's  supper ;  which^  however,  was  little  more  than 
the  legs.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  more  than  one  lion  had 
feasted  upon  the  carcass  or  that  a  pack  of  jackals  and  hyenas,  or  the 
vultures,  had  finished  the  rest 

The  hunters  set  out  early  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had 
shot  an  eland.  These  unfortunate  animals  were  not  allowed  to  rest 
in  safety  either  day  or  night,  and  were  now  pursued  by  more 
formidable  enemies  than  lions.  Their  flesh  being,  as  before  remarked, 
much  superior  in  taste  and  in  fatness,  to  nearly  all  other  kinds  of 
game,  they  were  always,  by  preference,  chased  by  the  Hottentots, 
while  other  animals  were  passed  by  unmolested. 

The  vultures,  attracted  irom  afar  by  the  smell  of  so  much  meat, 
descended  in  great  numbers,  and  walked  around  us  at  the  distance  of 
one  or  two  hundred  yards,  with  as  much  ease  and  familiarity  as  oxen 
or  sheep.  Accustomed  as  they  are,  to  feed  in  society  with  beasts  of 
prey,  they  appeared  very  little  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  our  dogs, 
which  sometimes,  as  if  the  birds  had  been  merely  strange  dogs,  ran  to 
flrive  them  away  from  the  ofial,  which  they  considered  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  themselves. 

Of  these  birds  I  observed  five  distinct  species,  but  not  having 
shot  any,  I  am  unable  to  describe  them  with  certainty.  They  some- 
times approached  so  near,  that,  besides  the  two  already  noticed  *,  I 
could  distinguish  two  others,  as  being  new,  and  probably  undescrlbed 
species ;  and  which  I  never  afterwards  met  with  again.  They  both 
equalled,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  under  such  circumstances,  the 
largest  of  the  African  vultures.  One  was  entirely  white,  wid  the  bare 
skin  of  its  neck,  white  also :  this  might  possibly  be  the  female  of  the 
following  species  :  of  which  I  made  a  sketch.  This  latter  was  of  a 
sooty  black  plumage ;  the  naked  skin  of  the  neck  was  of  a  pale  rose 
color ;  and  the  top  of  the  hiead  was  covered  with  feathers  of  the 
same  color  as  that  of  the  wings  and  other  parts  of  the  body.     Its 


•  Vtdtw  percnoptena,  at  page  338,  and  the  lai^  black  vulture  at  .page  377,  of  die 
first  volume. 
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beak  was  straight  and  long  as  in  the  Fercnopterus,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  hooked  and  orange-coloured.* 

One  of  the  old  Buthwgtnen  was  so  characteristic  a  specimen  of  her 
nation  at  that  age,  that  I  made  her  sit  for  her  portrait.  This  was  no 
inconvenience  to  her,  as  she  naturally  sat  like  an  inanimate  mass. 
She  scarcelyi  indeed,  looked  like  a  human  being :  a  rough  sheep-skin 
kaioss,  only  served  to  give  her  a  more  shapeless  appearance ;  and 
eyes  so  sunken  as  hardly  to  be  visible,  together  with  large  clots  of 
red  ochre  hanging  over  and  covering  her  forehead,  gave  to  her 
miserable  dirty  wrinkled  visage,  the  strongest  character  of  poverty 
wretchedness  and  neglect. 

The  two  Bushmen,  whom  I  sent  off  yesterday  at  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  made  such  surprising  expedition,  that 
at  four  o'clock  this  day,  they  returned  with  the  two  oxen;  having 
travelled  on  foot  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  within  fifteen  hours  j  from 
-which  is  to  be  subtracted  the  time  required  for  their  meals  and  rest. 
They  were  accompanied  by  four  of  their  countrymen,  who  came  with 
a  request  from  Kaabi  that  I  would  send  him  some  tobacca  As  soon 
as  they  received  this,  and  had  hastily  taken  some  refreshment,  they 
started  again,  to  return  home. 

I  was  now  informed  that  Eaabi  and  all  his  people  had  for  the 
present  removed  their  kraal  from  where  I  first  saw  it,  to  a  distance  of 
several  miles  farther  northward.  Here  they  were  expecting  us,  and 
accordingly  sent  word  that  they  wished  me  to  deviate  from  our  old 
track  along  the  river,  that  we  might  take  this  new  kraal  in  our  way. 

IStk.  With  the  addition  to  my  own  party,  of  the  people  and 
cattle  who  were  removing  to  join  Kaabi>  we  formed  a  strong  caravan, 
and  perhaps  as  motley  and  singular  a  group  as  ever  could  be  fohned 
into  a  picture.  The  whole  afiair  appeared  so  curious  and  strange, 
and  the  circumstances  so  unlike  every  thing  English,  that,  happening 


"  VuUur  pilaOta,  B. 

Totus  fiiliginos»4i>ger.  Colli  pars  superior  nuda  pallide  rosea.  Cf^ut  peoDRtiim 
nigrum.  Rostnim  capite  innlt6  lon^ua,  rectum,  apice  adunco  anrantiBco.  ^>ecies  inter 
muorea. 
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in  the  midst  of  all  this^toturn  my  thoughts  back  to  my  own  country, 
I  seemed  for  a  few  moments  to  believe  that  I  was  only  in  a  dream ; 
and  that  the  scene  before  me  was  one  of  those  inconsistent  medleys 
of  ideas,  which  are  often  produced  by  a  wandering  imagination. 

The  first  part  of  this  day's-march  was  through  a  country  covered 
with  low  mountains  and  rocky  hills.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Bushmen,  we  next  proceeded  over  a  large  and  ru^ed  plain ;  and 
afterwards  ascended  to  a  higher  level,  on  which,  after  travelling  two 
or  three  miles  farther,  we  found  a  pond  of  water ;  and,  as  it  was 
already  dark,  halted  there  for  the  night.  Kaabi's  new  kraal  was  not 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond  this  place,  yet  it  would  have  been 
unsafe,  in  the  midst  of  lions  then  beginning  their  nightly  prowl,  to 
have  travelled  at  that  hour  with  so  many  cattle ;  as  the  dread  of 
these  destructive  beasts,  would  certainly  have  thrown  them  into  con- 
ftision,  and  scattered  or  destroyed  our  baggage.  We  had  marched, 
according  to  estimation,  twenty-ftve  miles  and  a  half,  and  the  greater 
part  of  which  being  over  ground  profusely  covered  with  large  loose 
stones,  most  of  my  Graafireynet  people  were  much  &tigued. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived,  the  Bushmen  made,  upon  the  heights, 
three  fires  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  yards  apart,  and  forming  an 
equilateral  triangle.  These  were  intended  as  some  private  signal, 
either  to  let  their  friends  in  the  surrounding  country,  know  that  we 
were  approaching,  or  to  signify  that  our  fires  were  those  of  friends, 
and  consequently,  to  prevent  any  hostile  attack  upon  us  in  the  dark. 
I  have  therefore  marked  this  spot  by  the  name  of  Tkree-fireg  Station. 

14th,  This  morning  so  many  visitors  continued  arriving,  that 
we  were  at  length  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd,  whom  we  found  to 
be  nearly  the  whole  of  Kaabi's  people.  Among  them  I  was  glad  to 
see  Ruzo ;  and  he  appeared  equally  gratified  at  meeting  us  again. 
These  natives  came  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  us,  and  of  telling 
us  that  they  were  glad  at  our  having  returned  into  their  country. 
They  assisted  us  in  packing  our  oxen,  and  we  then  moved  on 
together  in  a  numerous  body. 

The  distance  being  but  little  more  than  four  miles,  we  reached 
the  kraal  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  where  I  was  greeted  by  . 
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KaaH  and  many  others  whom  I  p^onally  knew,  with  happy  friendly 
countenances. 

As  I  had  promised  to  bring  them  more  tobao^  at  my  return,  I 
vras  immediately  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  who  looking  upon  me  now 
as  an  old  friend,  laid  aside  all  timidity  and  restraint ;  and  gave  loose 
to  the  most  ridiculous  manifestation  of  their  pleasure,  when  they  saw 
me  about  to  distribute  this  precious  gifh  They  pushed  in  amongst 
one  another  with  heedless  eagerness  to  get  near  to  me,  and  pressed 
each  other  so  closely  that  neither  I  nor  the  chief  had  room  to  move, 
and  my  clothes  began  to  assume  the  same  red  color  as  theirs.  The 
lively  clamor  which  the  crowd  sent  forth,  prevented  all  attempts  at 
speaking,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  gain  a  hearing : 
each  one,  but  more  particularly  the  women,  endeavoured  to  out-do 
the  rest,  in  the  noisy  expression  of  their  joy,  and  I  could  have  fancied 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  happy  children  to  whom  I  was 
about  to  make  presents  of  toys  and  sugarplums.  Kaabi  raised  his 
voice  and  spoke  to  them  ;  but  he  was  not  heard :  all  that  he  could 
do,  was  to  smile,  and  wait  patiently  till  this  sudden  ebullition  of  joy 
had  subsided.  My  new  men  seemed  astonished  at  such  a  familiar, 
and  to  them  unusual,  reception  from  Bushmen.  At  length,  finding 
the  noise  and  confusion  too  great  to  suffer  me  to  make  a  regular  dis- 
tribution myself,  I  announced  that  their  chieftain  had  undertaken  to 
give  to  each  one  his  due  share ;  and  accordingly  I  delivered  to  him 
the  whole  quantity  of  tobacco  which  I  had  previously  laid  apart  for 
our  friends  at  this  kraal. 

These  people  were  now  possessed  of  large  herds  of  cattle;  and 
when  asked  how  they  bad  so  suddenly  become  rich,  the  only  explan- 
ation they  gave  was,  that  they  had  received  them  from  another  kraaL 
That  they  were  sto/en,  I  had  no  doubt ;  and  Keyser  even  assured  me 
that  he  knew  the  greater  part  of  the  oxen  to  be  some  which  belonged 
to  a  boor  nuned  Cobus  Pretorius,  living  on  Sneeuwberg.  I  counted 
forty ;  but  my  men  afterwards  observed  ten  more ;  and  besides  these, 
a  flock  of  about  two  hundred  sheep. 

The  policy  of  this  kraal,  had  induced  them  to  station  themselves 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  any  water,  in  an  open  situation  which 
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was  somewhat  concealed  fTom  distant  view,  by  a  low  suTTOundiDg 
ridge  of  hills.  (See  the  fourth  plate.*)  I  employed  the  aflemoon  in 
making  drawings  of  the  scene  ;  together  with  portraits  of  Kaabi,  of  a 
young  woman  and  her  child*  and  several  other  sketches.  Among  the 
people  of  this  kraal,  I  observed  one  woman  with  very  red,  or  carroty 
hair;  and  have  since  seen  in  different  tnbes  of  Bushmen,  other 
instances  of  this  color ;  but  they  were  not  frequent  Grey  hair  is 
equally  a  rarity. 

The  vignette  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  represents  the  arm»  of 
the  Bushmen.  From  a  strap  which  passes  over  one  shoulder,  are  sus- 
pended the  quiver,  the  bow,  and  the  kirri  (keeri)  in  the  manner  there 
seen.  Behind  these,  axe  shown  an  arrow  and  the  upper  half  of  a 
hassagay ;  all  drawn  to  the  same  proportion,  the  bow  being  usually 
between  three  and  four  feet  long,  sometimes  shorter,  but  rarely  longer. 
The  bowstring  is  always  formed  of  catgut  or  the  twisted  entrails  of 
some  animaL     The  6ow  itself  is  made  not  always  of  the  same  sort  of 


*  The huisrepTeaaitedia  ibis  jAiie,  areconstructedofiiuts(V(d.L  p.ll4.  SfiS.)inade 
of  rushes,  in  ^e  manner  shown  in  a  former  plate  (pi.  7*  Vol.  I.  p.  335.)  and  more  particulaily 
described  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  (p.  5B.  and  B6.)  The  Bushmen  of  the 
Cisgari^ine  most  commonly  paint  their  mats  lengthwise  with  stripes  of  red-ochre.  The 
outermost  J^vre  on  the  left,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ^pearance  of  a  Bushman  as  "be  is 
usually  equipped  for  travelling,  having  his  bow,  quiver,  hassagay  and  kirri.  Before  him 
18  a  representation  of  one  of  their  dogs,  (p.  56.)  which  are  of  a  race  perh^s  pecnliar  to 
these  tribes.  Hassagm/s  and  sticks,  when  not  in  use,  are  most  frequently  stuck  in  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  hut.  This  plate  exhibits,  not  only  the  particnUr  view  of  the 
spot,  but  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a  Bushman  Kraaly  and  the  genuine  domestic  state  of 
its  inhabitants,  such  as  they  are  in  their  proper  and  original  mode.  In  this  picture,  there- 
fore, the  number  of  figures  and  their  occupations,  are  only  those  which  are  consistent  with 
this  intention,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  unusual  and  busy  scene  which  this  kraal 
became  in  consequence  of  my  arrival  among  these  pec^le.  Tlie  nearest  figure  in  the 
middle  <S  the  picture,  is  that  of  a  man  returning  home  irfxa  hunting,  carrying  a  bwn  or 
young  antelope  at  his  back.  To  the  left  of  him,  are  two  men,  and  a  woman  having  her 
child  in  her  arms,  sitting  in  iront  of  tbeir  hut,  a  very  common  manner  of  spending  their 
time  in  fine  weather:  other  parties  of  the  same  kind  are  seen  at  the  other  huts.  Most  of 
the  figures  have  leathern  caps  of  various  forms  according  to  the  &ncy  of  the  maker  or  wearer. 
The  outermost  figure  on  the  ri^t  is  a  man  returning  from  the  neighbouring  spring  with 
an  06trich-«^  shell  filled  with  water.  On  the  left  of  him,  and  close  to  the  hut  in  the  fone- 
grotmd,  may  be  seen  one  of  those  sticks  already  described  (p.  29.)  as  being  loaded  widi  a 
perforated  globular  stone  for  the  purpose  of  di^;ing  up  various  eatable  wild  roots.  The 
s<h1  here  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  scantily  covered  with  herbage  and  low  bushes. 
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wood,  as  the  materials  vary  according  to  the  country  in  which  the 
kraal  resides :  that  from  which  the  figure  was  taken,  was  of  the  wood 
of  a  species  of  Tarchonanthus  from  the  Transgariepine.  The  karree- 
tree  {Rhu$  vimnale)  is  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
quher  is  usually  made  of  some  thick  hide,  as  of  the  ox,  or  the  kanna ; 
but  the  natives  more  towards  the  western  coast,  frequently  use  the 
branches  of  the  Aloe  dickotoma,  which  is  therefore  called  by  the 
Hottentots  and  Colonists,  hoherboom  or  quiver-tree.  The  hanagay  is 
not  made  by  themselves :  these  weapons  are  either  purchased  from 
the  Cafires,  or  derived  from  the  Bichuanas  by  means  of  barter  from 
one  kraal  to  another. 

The  arrow  is  so  purely  a  Bushman  manufacture,  that  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  often  procure  them  from  this  nation,  as  being  better 
arrow-makers  than  themselves :  and  I  much  doubt  whether  in  fact  these 
weapons  are  ever  made  by  the  Badiapins.  The  shaft  is  made  from 
the  common  African  reed,  and  at  each  end  is  neatly  bound  round  with 
sinew,  to  prevent  splitting.  The  head  consists  principally  of  a  long 
piece  of  bone  cut  very  smoothly  to  fit  exactly  into  the  reed,  so  as  to 
remain  fast  without  being  absolutely  fixed.  The  length  of  the  whole 
arrow  is  generally  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  inches.  At  the 
end  of  this  chapter  may  be  seen,  of  their  natural  size,  the  figures  of 
arrow-heatU  of  various  forms.  They  are  tipped  with  a  thin  triangular 
piece  of  iron  made  exceedingly  sharp  at  the  edges.  Immediately 
below  this,  is  a  thick  coating  of  the  gummy  poisonous  compound, 
already  described  * ;  and  in  this  poison,  is  placed  a  barb  made  frxim 
a  piece  of  quill.  The  whole  of  the  bead  is  separate  from  the  shaft, 
and  is  made  merely  to  fit  into  it ;  so  that  neither  man,  nor  animal,  can 
draw  it  out  of  the  wound  by  means  of  the  reed,  which  in  the  flight,  may 
drop  off,  while  the  head  will  still  be  left  buried  in  the  flesh.  Some- 
times the  head  consists  only  of  the  bone,  without  the  piece  of  iron, 
and  it  is  then  made  very  sharp  and  slender,  and  is  also  covered  with 
the  poison :  when  the  arrows  of  this  form  are  not  immediately  wanted, 


In  the  first  volume  at  page  539. 
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the  poisonous  point  is  turned  inwards  into  the  reed.  The  bone  of 
the  leg  of  the  ostrich^  is  the  most  esteemed  material,  yet  other  bones 
are  as  commonly  used  for  the  purpose.  The  shape  and  make  of 
these  heads,  though  essentially  the  same,  vary  in  some  trifling  par- 
ticulars, according  to  different  tribes.  * 

On  my  requesting  Kaabi  to  lend  me  four  pack-oxen  to  assist 
in  carrying  my  baggage  as  far  as  the  Gariep,  he  immediately,  and 
with  great  willingness,  promised  that  I  should  have  tfaem  on  the 
morrow. 

Judging  irom  my  former  track,  as  it  appeared  upon  paper,  that 
we  might  reach  the  Gariep  by  taking  a  course  directly  across  the 
country,  I  consulted  with  him  respecting  the  probability  of  finding 
water  by  the  way.  His  opinion  was,  that  there  was  no  impediment  to 
travelling  directly  northward  from  this  kraal,  as  the  country  was 
open,  but  we  should  not  find  any  water ;  and  that  it  was  safest  for 
us  to  follow  that  river  the  waters  of  which  we  had  so  long  drunk.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  follow  his  advice ;  yet  I  discovered  afterwards, 
that  the  natives,  at  least,  can  traverse  that  tract,  and  consequently 
must  know  where  to  find  springs  by  the  way ;  though  it  would  be 
too  great  a  risk  for  a  large  party  of  strangers  and  cattle,  situated  as 
we  were,  to  venture  on  such  an  uncertain  route.  Notwithstanding 
thi&,  Kaabi's  advice  was  most  probably  ^ven  with  reference  to  our 
circumstances ;  as  he  might  know  that  there  would  not  be  water 
enough  for  so  many  mouths  j  as  our  dogs,  horses,  and  oxen  would 
require  perhaps  a  larger  quantity  than  those  springs  could  supply. 

At  night  there  was  dancing  in  one  of  the  huts,  the  same  as 


*  In  the  engraving  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  the  upper  figure  shows  the  arrowhead 
taken  out  of  the  shaft  or  reed,  part  df  which  is  seen  on  the  right.  The  thicker  and 
daiker  part  under  the  triangular  tip  of  iron,  is  the  poison,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
quill-barb:  the  rest  is  bone.  Tlie  second  figure  b  a  bone-head  without  the  iron  tip,  and 
in  due  the  poisrai  is  layed  on  the  thinner  part.  Of  the  three  middle  figures ;  that  on  the 
ri^t  represents  the  lower  end  of  the  arrow,  or  that  which  is  applied  to  the  string :  that  on 
the  1^  expluns  the  manner  in  which  the  piece  of  iron  is  fixed  into  the  bone.  The 
above  figures  are  taken  firom  arrows  used  by  the  Bushmen  visited  in  these  travels :  the 
three  lower  ones  are  from  those  used  in  little,  and  Great,  Namaqualand. 
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already  described ;  and  observation  inclines  me  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a  common  amusement  with  these  peopla 

15th.  Platje,  Van  Roje,  and  Comelis,  requesting  leave  to  ride 
forward  on  horseback  and  hunt  through  the  country  before  the  game 
should  have  been  disturbed,  I  permitted  them  to  set  out  several 
hours  earlier  than  the  time  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  whole 
party :  while  at  the  same  time  Speelman,  Keyser,  and  Stuurman,  went 
on  foot.  This  I  did  with  a  view  to  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
meat  to  be  sent  back  as  payment  with  Kaabi's  four  oxen. 

Before  our  departure,  much  delay  was  occasioned  by  sending 
our  oxen  and  dogs  to  the  watery  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Hottentots  who  took  them,  lay  at  a  distance  which,  thither  and  re- 
turning, made  a  journey  of  nearly  ten  miles.  The  sheep  were  spared 
this  fatigue,  by  being  naturally  better  able  than  the  oxen  to  endure 
thirst 

When  we  were  about  to  pack  up  our  baggage,  Kaabi  came  to 
inform  me  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  lend  us  the  four  pack-oxen  ; 
that  he  himself  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  me  that  assistance,  but 
that  he  had  been  opposed  in  this  affair  by  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  kraal. 

Now  it  appeared  that  the  presence  of  my  GraaiTreynet  Hottentots, 
had  created  among  them  some  alarm  and  mutrmt:  for  Keyser,  who 
understood  their  language,  overheard  them  mentioning  to  each  other, 
their  suspicions  that  he  and  ShiurTnan  were  spies  sent  by  the  boors ; 
as  they  were  recognised  as  having  been  seen  in  the  service  of  the 
colonists,  and  Keyter  was  even  pointed  at  as  having  been  one  of  a 
former  '  commando'  which  came  into  their  country  to  retake  some 
stolen  cattle.  Flatje  also  made  to  me  a  report  of  the  same  nature  ; 
and  all  who  understood  their  language,  discovered  that  the  cause  of 
their  having  removed  their  kraal  from  Waterpoint,  was,  the  fear 
of  being  pursued,  and  that  they  now,  in  consequence  of  the  place 
of  their  retreat  being  known  to  Hottentots  connected  with  the 
boors,  had  resolved  to  remove  to  another  spot,  on  the  very  next 
day  after  our  departure.      On  this  account,  they  were  themselves 

vox-  u.  n  s 
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in  want  of  pQck-«xen  to  transport  their  mats  and  the  other  materials 
of  their  huts ;  for,  among  the  stolrai  cattle,  were  none  which  coold 
be  of  use  to  them  in  this  service.  There  was  one  grey-headed  old 
man,  whose  feara,  and  even  displeasure,  were  much  excited  bj  the 
sight  of  my  new  men  :  he  strongly  opposed  Kaabit  who  as  stron^y 
insisted  on  lending  me  the  oxen ;  but  the  old  man*s  opinion,  that 
they  could  not  be  spared  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to  remove 
immediately,  coinciding  with  that  of  some  other  principal  persons, 
the  debate  terminated  in  Kaabl'a  telling  me  that  he  could  lend  me 
only  one,  and  which  was  his  own.  At  one  time  the  dispute  between 
the  chief  and  old  Qryskop  (Greyhead^  as  my  Hottentots  named 
him,  was  very  vehement,  as  he  appeared  quite  averse  from  a£brding 
us  any  accommodation  at  alL  His  wife,  however,  interring  and  re- 
presenting how  wrong  and  imprudent  it  would  be,  to  have  any 
quarrel  with  us,  he  at  last  was  pacified,  and  consented  that  a  second 
ox  should  be  lent  me,  as  I  complained  to  Kaabi  of  the  unkindness  in 
not  giving  me  assistance  wbm  they  saw  that  the  backs  of  my  oxen, 
and  even  of  the  horses,  were  so  mudi  galled  that  I  should  not  be 
able,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  to  reach  the  Gari^  with  the 
whole  of  our  baggage. 

For  the  use  of  these  two  oxen,  I  promised  not  only  that  be 
should  be  paid  in  tobacco,  but  that  they  should  bring  him  back  a  great 
portion  of  tbe  game  which  we  might  hi^pen  to  shoot  on  the  road: 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  three  of  his  people  should  aocMnpany 
us  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  home. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  took  my  leave  of  Kambi,  and  departed  from 
bis  kraal,  with  strong  impressions  of  his  friendly  good*wiU  towards 
me  personally,  and  of  his  naturally  mild  and  kind  disposition.  I 
have  given  the  ckarmcter  of  Ma»  and  his  counttymeH,  with  the  moat 
conscimtious  impartiality.  I  have  exposed  all  the  objectionable  part 
of  it,  which  cuDe  to  ray  knowledge }  and  if  I  have  given  a  pre* 
ponderancy  to  the  better  and  more  pleasing,  it  is  because  that  part 
appeared  really  to  preponderate.  Their  robberies  of  cattle  from  the 
Colony,  are   committed  under   the    influence  of  what  has    now, 
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unfortunately*  become  a  long  established  custom,  at  least  for  several 
generations.  They  are  committed  under  the  infiuence,  too,  of  tempta- 
tion by  the  carelessness  of  the  Hottentot  shepherds  and  herdsmen, 
and  by  the  very  weak  protection  given  to  the  numerous  fiocks  which 
graze  on  the  borders.  Nor,  in  weighing  this  crime,  would  it  be  just 
to  omit  throwing  something  into  the  opposite  scale,  for  poverty  and 
want }  for  an  inveterate  and  inherited  enmity  to  the  boors  ;  for  igno- 
rance; and  even,  for  their  wild  habits  and  lawless  mode  of  life. 

I  now  could  give  myself  the  answer  to  that  question  which  I 
had  long  marked  aa  one  of  the  desiderata  of  my  travels  * :  but,  alas  ! 
it  is  in  the  negative  ;  and  I  must  now  believe,  that  these  savages  have 
no<  been  rendered  happier  by  their  communication  with  Europeans  ; 
I  must  tooy  believe,  that  they  have  not  been  made  better  or  morally 
wiser}  and  I  fear  I  must  conclude  that  the  present  state  of  all  the 
Hottentot  race,  is  far  less  happy,  far  less  peaceful,  than  it  was  before 
our  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If  they  rob  m  of  cattle, 
what  is  th^  crime  to  our* !  who  have  robbed  so  large  a  portion  of 
these  tribes,  of  their  liberty  and  of  the  land  of  their  fathers.  If 
European  policy  require  our  taking  possession  of  the  country,  (and 
I  do  not  dispute  that  policy,)  let  us  in  return,  as  the  smallest  boon, 
be  kind  to  its  aborigines ;  kind  to  men  who  may  no  longer  tread  the 
ground  over  which  their  forefathers  have  led  their  flocks  [  over  which 
their  ancestors  were  probably  the  first  to  imprint  the  human  footstep. 

When  we  deputed,  no  one  accompanied  us,  as  I  had  expected. 
Uncertain  of  the  exact  course  we  ought  to  hold,  as  I  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  laying  down  my  track  from  Quakka  station,  we  took  at 
flrst  a  north-westerly  direction  for  two  hours.  This  brought  us  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  two  kraals,  lying  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  of 
not  nwre  than  two  miles.  We  met  three  of  their  inhabitants  ;  from 
whom  we  learnt  that  the  second  belonged  to  those  poor  creatures 
who,  at  the  time  of  my  first  journey,  dwelt  at  Poverty  Kraal.  They 
wore  exceedingly  pleased  at  seeing  us  again,  and  fortunately  i^prized 


'  At  pages  5  and  6,  of  the  fint  volume. 
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US  that,  by  keeping  on  in  that  direction*  we  should  not  reach  the 
river  that  night;  an  opinion  which  I  had  just  expressed  to  my  men. 
We  were  therefore  thankful  for  the  information,  and  turned  our  steps 
to  the  west. 

Continuing  to  travel  for  above  five  hours  and  a  half  longer, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  we  followed  a  path  made  by 
quakkas  passing  from  their  grazing  ground  to  the  water,  we  did  not 
arrive  at  the  river  till  the  dusk  of  evening.  This  spot  is  distin- 
guished as  Lion  Station. 

The  two  Bushmen  of  Poverty  Kraal  soon  left  us  ;  but  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  going  home  to  inform  their  friends  of  my  re- 
turn :  and  soon  after  we  had  unloaded  our  oxen  and  made  our 
fires,  their  whole  kraal  arrived  at  our  station,  and  remuned  with  us 
till  the  next  day.  I  now  made  them  all  a  larger  present  of  tobacco, 
which  failed  not  to  gladden  their  hearts  and  give  them  for  the 
evening,  as  much  happiness  and  content  as  the  simplicity  of  their 
minds  renders  this  race  capable  of  enjoying. 

As  for  myself,  I  could  not  feel  so  much  at  ease ;  as  I  became* 
during  the  night,  every  hour  more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  six 
Hottentots  to  whom  I  had  given  permission  to  set  out  to  hunt  in 
advanca  I  expected  that  they  would  have  fallen  in  with  our  track, 
and  have  thus  been  guided  to  our  station ;  or  that,  if,  which  was 
more  probable,  they  had  reached  the  river  before  us,  our  fires  would 
have  been  a  beacon  which  might  have  readily  conducted  them  home: 
or  had  they  shot  any  game,  one  of  the  party  would  have  been  sent  to 
us  for  pack-oxen.  But  the  chief  cause  of  my  uneasiness  arose 
from  a  supposition  that  they  might,  in  the  dark,  have  fallen  in  with 
lions ;  animals  much  more  to  be  dreaded  at  that  hour  than  by  day ; 
and  of  which  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  that,  like  the  owls, 
they  are  destined  by  nature  to  live  and  prey  only  at  night. 

Although  much  in  want  of  food,  we  were  unwilling  to  kill  a 
sheep,  until  the  result  of  the  hunting  was  known.  Thus  the  time 
passed  in  waiting ;  till  we  at  last  lay  down  supperless  to  sleep : 
while  our  Bushman  friends,  seeing  that  we  ate  nothing  ourselves, 
were  content  to  fast  also. 
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16th,  But  in  the  morning  I  gave  my  visitors  a  meal ;  for  which 
they  were  exceedingly  thankful,  as  they  had  not,  I  fear,  feasted 
much  in  our  absence. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon,  Speelman  arrived,  extremely  fatigued 
and  exhausted.  The  sky  having  been  all  day  cloudless,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  great  lassitude.  He  declared 
that  he  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  yesterday  morning ;  and 
bis  appearance  confirmed  his .  statement  He  could  give  no  account 
of  the  others,  as  they  had  parted  company  soon  after  setting  out : 
and  he  himself  had  been  wandering  about,  and  traversing  the 
countiy,  in  hope  of  getting  a  shot  at  some  game ;  but  had  been  quite 
unsuccessful.  He  had  fallen  in  with  two  of  the  natives ;  and  they 
passed  the  night  together,  under  shelter  of  a  bank  of  earth,  where 
they  found  a  small  cave,  in  which  they  slept 

I  gave  to  the  people  of  Poverty  Kraal,  a  large  quantity  of  dakka, 
and  desired  them,  in  their  way  home,  to  look  out  for  my  people,  and, 
if  they  saw  any,  or  could  discover  -them  by  following  their  track,  to 
give  them  directions  respecting  our  situation.  They  took  leave  of  us 
at  three  o'clock  ;  and  in  a  most  friendly  manner  assured  me  that  they 
would  search  for  my  people  and  send  them  home. 

On  observing  some  quakkas  at  a  distance  in  the  plain,  Philip  and 
Juli  with  their  guns  went  after  them  ;  but  were  strongly  enjoined  not 
to  pursue  them  out  of  sight  of  our  station.  In  an  hour  afterwards, 
one  of  them  returned  with  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  their  having 
shot  a  kanna  (eland) ;  the  other  remained  by  the  carcass  to  guard  it 
from  vultures  and  wild  beasts.  Pack-oxen  were  immediately  sent 
oft*;  but  it  was  not  till  eight  at  night,  that  the  meat  was  brought 
home,  and  we  were  enabled  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  Bushmen  left  us,  Keyser  and 
^uurman  arrived,  faint  and  weary  from  their  long  wanderings,  and 
suffering  much  from  thirst  I  ordered  them  to  have  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  I  knew  to  be,  for  persons  in  their 
state,  a  much  safer  and  more  refreshing  beverage  than  water.  They 
had,  in  their  way  this  morning,  shot  a  Gemsbok  (Gbemsbok) ;  and  to 
so  high  a  degree  had  the  heat  of  the  day  raised  their  thirst,  that 
they  eagerly  cut  open  the  animal's  stomach,  and  with  the  greatest 
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avidity  drank  the  liquid,  which  it  contained;  but  this  not  being 
sufficient,  they  also  drank  the  blood ;  after  which,  they  made  a  &re 
on  the  spot,  and  broiled  some  of  the  meat  It  was  the  smoke  of  this 
fire  which  fortunately  made  their  situation  so  soon  known  to  the 
Bushmen  whom  we  sent  in  search  of  them,  and  who  were  thus  very 
opportunely  and  deservingly  repaid  for  this  friendly  act,  by  receiving 
the  whole  of  the  game ;  neither  of  my  Hottentots  having  as  yet 
recovered  strength  enou^  to  bring  away  more  than  the  tongue  and 
two  or  three  slices  of  the  flesh. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  roaring  of  a 
/ton ;  but  the  sound  was  peculiar,  and  very  different  from  that  which 
the  animal  usually  makes.  I  am  assured  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  &ct,  that 
he  produces  this  noise  by  laying  bis  head  upon  the  ground  and 
uttering,  as  it  were,  a  half-stifled  roar,  or  growl,  by  which  means 
the  sound  is  conveyed  along  the  earth.  It  now  seemed  to  us  very 
much  to  resemble  that  which  we  had  heard  in  Cape  Town  at  the 
moment  of  the  earthquake :  it  seemed  also  to  have  a  progressive 
movement,  as  if  It  came  from  the  west.  I  instantly  sprang  up,  and 
seeing  that  our  fires  were  nearly  out,  called  to  the  Hottentots  to  put 
on  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  to  make  a  blaze,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  beasts  at  a  distance,  as  they  are  said  to  be  afraid  of  flame 
But  though  several  of  them  were  awake,  they  remained  without  at- 
tempting to  move,  until  I  called  out.  As  they  had  supposed  it  to  be 
really  an  earthquake*  and  knew  that  by  sleeping  in  the  <^en  air, 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  if  such  had  been  the  case,  they  lay  very 
quietly  wrapped  up  in  their  karosses,  till  I  ordered  them  to  make  up 
the  fires.  From  the  uneasiness  of  the  oxen,  two  of  which  broke  loose 
from  the  bushes  to  which  they  had  been  made  fast,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  lion ;  and  at  length 
most  of  the  people  b^an  to  think  the  same  aa  myself;  but  Speelman 
persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  only  an  earthquake,  till,  on  examine 
ing  the  ground  the  next  morning,  we  found  the  animal's  footmarks 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot  where  we  had  been  lying  asleep.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  beast's  intention  was  to  have  seized  one  of  the 
p«en ;  and  aa  little,  that  the  timely  making  up  our  fires  prevented 
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him.  His  roaring,  was  intended  to  strike  fear  into  the  cattle  and  to 
put  them  to  flight ;  in  which  case,  he  would  have  pursued,  and  easUy 
have  secured,  his  prey.  It  was  his  natural  fear  of  man,  which  alone 
withheld  him  Irora  springtog  upon  them  at  once,  or  even  upon  us,  as 
we  lay  quite  exposed  upon  the  bare  ground  j  for  we  bad,  as  I  have 
remarked,  little  or  no  fire  burning  at  that  time 

As  &r  as  I  am  enabled  to  judge,  there  is  no  regi<Mi  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world,  which  can  hold  competition  with  Southern  Africa  in 
number  of  large  animals.  It  would  be  a  novel  and  not  uninstnictive 
mode  of  comparing  the  xmlogy  of  different  coimtries,  by  noting 
the  aggregate  wei^t  of  the  wild  animals  of  each  country  (meaning 
one  individual  of  each  species)  divided  by  the  total  nmnber  of  speciesL 
If  a  table  of  this  kind  were  formed,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Southern  Africa  would  be  found  to  stand  at  the  head  of  it 

Although  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  man  is  the  supreme 
ORhnai  of  this  globe  ;  and  every  thing  we  behold,  even  in  civilized 
countries,  coofirms  that  belief;  yet  still  the  mind  can  never  derive 
so  perfect  a  conviction  of  this  truth,  as  when  viewing  a  country 
in  a  state  of  nature,  where  men  and  multitudes  of  wild  beasts 
of  every  class,  roam  nnrestnuned,  in  all  the  fireedom  of  creation. 
Can  we  view  animals  of  immense  bulk  and  strength,  either  flying 
from  man,  or  submitting  to  his  domination  and  labouring  in  his  im- 
mediate service,  without  acknowledging  at  once  that  their  timidity 
or  submission  forms  a  part  of  that  wise  plao,  predetermined  by  the 
Dett^,  for  giving  supreme  power  to  him  who  is  physically  the  weakest 
of  them  all  ?  or  can  we  doubt  that  a  part  of  that  plan  was,  that  man 
diovkl  rule  akme  by  the  divine  spirit  of  reason  and  aupo-ior  intellect, 
and,  at  his  own  optitHi  and  freewill,  either  by  Ute  exercise  of  these, 
elevate  himself  above  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  or  by  the 
oeiglect  of  them  sink  hims^  below  the  beasts?  For  man  has 
pon^it  else  of  which  to  be  proud,  but  reason  and  virtue  i  without 
tksae  he  is  still  but  mere  animal,  hia  existence  is  useless  in  the 
great  final  cause  of  the  universe,  and  he  will  surely  have  to 
uiswer  for  his  voluntary  deficiencies  in  them,  to  that  Aweful,  Good 
and  Great,  Power,  who  will  know  no  other  distinction  among  man- 
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kind  than  tliat  which  they  themselves  ■  make  by  their  virtuous  or 
vicious  conduct 

IVh.  The  absence  of  the  other  three  men»  caused  me  con- 
siderable uneasiness,  as  we  were  unable  to  account  for  their  having 
remained  away  two  nights.  They  were  all  mounted  pn  horseback, 
and  could  easily  have  overtaken  us ;  or  have  escaped  from  any 
inimical  kraal  of  natives  who,  mistaking  them  for  part  of  a  com- 
mando, might  have  made  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them.  At  one 
time,  a  suspicion  arose  in  my  mind,  that  they  had  deserted,  and  re- 
turned back  to  the  Colony ;  at  another,  I  believed  them  to  be  waiting 
tor  us  lower  down  the  river.  In  hope,  if  they  happened  to  be  near, 
of  giving  them  notice  of  our  situation,  I  sent  one  of  the  people  to  a 
hillock  close  by,  to  make  a  large  fire  and  keep  it  burning  for  several 
hours ;  and  I  resolved  in  the  afternoon  to  move  forward  along  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

Having  waited  till  more  than  two  hours  after  mid-day,  I  gave 
orders  for  packing  the  oxen :  but  just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
departing.  Van  Roye,  Comelis,  and  Platje,  made  their  appearance ; 
having  been  guided  by  our  fire  on  the  hill.  Their  story  was,  that 
having  hunted  for  a  great  distance  northward,  and  not  discovering 
our  track,  nor  falling  in  with  any  Bushmen  of  whom  they  could  ask 
information,  they  concluded  that  we  were  still  remaining  at  Kaabi's 
new  kraal,  which  we  had  distinguished  as  the  kraal  where  we  had 
obtained  the  two  oxen,  and  that  they  had  returned  thither  in  search 
of  us.  The  inhabitants  there  had  behaved  very  kindly  towards  them ; 
and,  being  just  about  to  remove  their  whole  village,  Kaabi  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  send  any  of  bis  people  with  us  to  bring 
back  the  two  pack-oxen  ;  but  desired  the  Hottentots  to  tell  me  that 
I  might  keep  them  till  I  again  returned  to  his  country. 

We  travelled  parallel  with  the  river  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles, 
over  a  fiat  covered  principally  with  a  species  of  MetembryarUhemum*  i 
and  at  twilight  halted  on  the  banks,  at  a  spot  abounding  in  rushes,  and 
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which  I  have  therefore  marked  as,  Rttthy  Station.  Here  the  water- 
was  found  still  to  continue  perfectly  fresh :  and  it  is  probably  only  at 
the  lowest  part  of  this  river,  and  in  the  dry  season,  that  it  becomes 
brackish. 

At  this  place  I  found  MarsUea  quadrifoliat  an  European  plant, 
growing  in  the  water  and  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  abundance. 
The  wide  dissemination  of  many  species  of  cryptogam^  vegetables 
all  over  the  earth,  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  might 
deserve  particular  attention :  from  a  philosophical  view  of  it,  there 
is  much  to  be  learnt  Instances  of  a  similar  dispersion  of  what  are 
called  ■phanogamoux  plants,  are  much  more  rare,  and  may  often  be 
traced  to  some  visible  cause,  such  as  the  current  of  rivers  or  of  thie 
ocean,  or  the  winds ;  or  even  to  the  instrumentality  of  man.  I  shall 
not  here  stop  to  discuss  the  subject,  but  shall  merely  remark  that 
the  seeds  of  cryptogamic  vegetables,  being  infinitely  finer  than  those 
of  the  other  class,  and  so  excessively  minute  as  to  be,  in  most  cases, 
invisible,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  strongest  microscope,  are  more 
easily  borne  along  by  currents  of  air :  and  this  consideration  should 
be  taken  in  addition,  when  contemplating  philosophically  the  ad- 
mirable harmony  and  wisdom  of  their  primitive  location ;  by  which 
term  I  would  express,  the  situation  assigned  to  each  species  at  the 
creation  or  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  created  objects 
upon  the  surface  of  this  globe. 

^  .  We  were  visited  by  a  few  natives :  they  were  personally  strangers, 
but,  having  long  heard  of  our  passing  through  their  country,  they 
came  to  us  in  the  usual  friendly  manner.  Some  of  them  were  orna- 
mented with  a  fresh  necklace  of  twisted  entrails.  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  common  ornaments,  not  only  of  the  Bushmen  and  other  tribes  of 
the  Hottentot  race,  but  also  of  the  Bichuana  nations.  To  imagine  that 
these  entrails  are  hung  round  their  necks  just  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  are  taken  out  of  the  animal,  would  be  to  entertain  an 
exceedingly  false  idea  of  them ;  but  it  is  one  which  those  persons, 
who  do  not  think,  in  giving  an  account  of  a  foreign  country,  that  the 
truth  is  sufficiently  interesting,  endeavour  to  create,  supposing  that 
by  sucb  means  they  render  the  proverbial  filthiness  of  Hottentots 
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more  irtriking  and  wonderful.  It  is  a  r^reBentation*  not  more  car- 
lect,  than  it  would  be^  to  tell  the  Bushmen,  that  the  ladies  of  Europe 
play  upon  a  musical  instrument  composed  of  the  entrails  of  animals, 
extended  between  three  pieces  of  wood.  These  neddaces  of  entrails, 
are  washed  and  cleansed  as  properly  and  completely  as  the  strings  of 
a  violin  or  a  harp  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  subsequent  accumulation  of 
grease  and  red-ochre,  that  they  become,  what  we  call,  dirty,  but  which 
Bushmen  consider  as  highly  improved. 

At  midni^t  we  again  heard  the  lion.  Although  it  is  iipposaible 
to  know  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  the  same  animal  which  had 
disturbed  us  on  the  preceding  night,  it  is  probable  that,  having  been 
then  disappointed,  he  had  followed  us  in  the  hope  still  of  g^ing 
hold  of  an  ox. 

I8th.  As  the  sheep,  on  a  long  dayVjoumey,  were  found  unable  to 
travel  so  fast  as  the  oxen,  they  were  sent  forward  early  in  the 
morning,  with  two  Hottentots  uadec  the  guidance  pf  Speelman  :  and 
after  a  march  of  above  four-aod-twenty  miles,  we  halted  late  in  the 
evening,  for  the  last  time  on  the  banks  of  our  friendly  rivers  at  a  spot 
considerably  below  the  place  at  which  we  6rst  became  acquainted 
with  it     This  is  thorefore  marked  as  the  Lower  Nation. 

On  our  road  we  spoke  with  two  Bushmen,  who  informed  us  that 
a  white-man,  or  as  they  expressed  it  in  their  language,  a  ^Gowut,  had 
crossed  the  Gariep  in  his  way  to  Klaarwat^.  This,  tiH;  we  obtained 
better  information,  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  of  us,  to  know  who 
this  person  could  be,  or  his  object  in  coming  into  these  countries : 
but  the  whole  story  was  either  a  fabrication  on  the  part  of  the 
Bushmen,  or  a  misunderstanding  on  ours ;  for  no  person  of  that  de- 
gcription  had  made  his  appearance  in  any  part  of  these  countries, 
sinre  mysdf 

V^h.  This  day's  march  brought  us  once  more  to  the  delightful 
woody  banks  of  the  beautiful  Gariep,  I  hailed  its  airy  acacia  groves 
and  drooping  willows,  and  derived  pleasure  from  &ncyiDg  that 
they  waved  their  branches  to  bid  me  welcome  again  to  their  cooling 
shade,  and  to  greet  me  on  my  safe  return. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  which  we  had  traversed  in  our 
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present  journey,  from  the  Sunday  river  to  this  place,  not  a  single 
Acacia  had  heen  seen ;  and  if  this  fact  be  coupled  with  another  already 
noticed  *,  that  this  tree  does  not  exist  between  the  Roggeveld  Moun- 
tain and  the  Gariep,  a  very  singular  geographical  circumstance  will 
he  discovered :  —  that  although  that  part  of  Southern  Africa  which 
has  fallen  under  my  observation,  every  where  else  abound  in  acacias, 
there  appears  to  be  one  large  and  central  region  perfectly  destitute  v£ 
every  trace  of  that  plant.  This  region  is  bounded  on  the  south, 
by  the  ridge  of  mountains,  or  rather  cli%,  which  extends  in  one 
continued,  though  irregular,  line  from  the  Farther  Bokkeveld,  along 
the  northern  side  of  die  Great  Karro,  connecting  the  Roggeveld 
Mountains  with  those  of  the  Nieuwveld  and  Sneeuwberg;  as  maybe 
more  clearly  seen  by  inspecting  the  map.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  east 
by  the  Rhenosterberg  and  the  Nugariep,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Gariep,  and  does  not,  probably,  extend  so  far  westward  as  to  the  sea^ 
coast.  This  region,  so  remarkably  by  nature  distinguished  in  several 
respects  from  Uie  other  parts  of  Extratropical  Africa  is  in  fact  that 
which  I  have  attempted  to  distinguish  in  a  geographical  view,  by  the 
denomination  of  Uie  Ci^ariepme.f  Tlie  sciences  of  Greography  and 
Botany  here  elucidate  each  other :  the  generally  great  elevation,  and 
consequently  colder  climate,  of  this  region,  will  not  allow  the  Acacia 
to  thrive:  and  the  absence  of  this,  being  one  of  the  species  of  a 
numerous  genus  the  whole  of  which  are  the  inhabitants  of  warm 
dimates,  affords  some  proof  of  the  greater  cOld,  and  consequently 
of  the  greater  elevation  of  this  region.  As  it  is  evident  that  these 
conclusions  can  only  be  drawn  from  remarics  made  along  my  own 
course,  it  remains  to  be  confirmed  by  future  observation,  whether  my 
supposition  that  the  whole  of  this  re^on  contains  no  acacias,  be 
either  literally,  or  only  generally,  correct 

Those  of  my  men  who  had  never  before  seen  this  stream,  were 
astonished  at  its  magnitude,  and  declared  that  they  had  no  notion  of 
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there  being  so  targe  a  river  in  Africa :  it  contained,  they  said,  more 
water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the  Colony  put  together.  To  them  this 
was  the  first  stage  of  the  journey ;  and  it  was  a  circumstance  not 
unimportant  to  me,  that  they  felt  pleasure  at  having,  in  our  course 
hitherto,  beheld  and  learnt  many  things  which  they  thought  inte- 
resting. The  glory  of  shooting  a  '  sea-cow  *  had  long,  in  prospect, 
occupied  their  thoughts,  and  the  moment,  therefore,  the  baggage  was 
unloaded,  they  ran  down  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  to  discover  if 
any  were  then  within  shot.  As  soon  as  they  had  taken  supper,  they 
posted  themselves  by  the  water-side,  and  remained  on  the  watch 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night;  but  this  eagerness  was  not 
repaid  with  success.  The  light  of  our  fires,  and  the  voices  of  so  many 
people,  had  probably  alarmed  the  animals  and  driven  them,  either 
higher  up  the  stream,  or,  nearer  the  opposite  bank. 

At  this  ford,  the  place  of  which  is  marked  on  the  map  by  the 
words  Ox-Ford,  we  found  a  Bushman  kraal  of  ten  huts,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  of  taller  stature  than  the  natives  whom  we  had 
hitherto  met  with  in  the  Cisgariepine.  Or,  to  prevent  any  supposi- 
tion that  these  were  tall  men,  which  would  be  a  notion  quite  false,  as 
they  are  every  where  that  small  race  which  I  have  described^  it  ought 
rather  to  be  said,  that  the  Bushmen  of  the  country  between  the  Colony 
and  the  Gariep,  are  among  the  smallest  of  the  H^erOot  race,  Hiis 
difference  of  stature  in  those  who  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  mixture  of  Kora  blood ;  and  the  same 
difference  has  been  observed  in  other  places  where  the  intermingling 
with  other  tribes  may  readily  he  supposed  to  have  occasioned  it :  but 
the  genuine  Bushmen  are  all  excessively  small. 

^Hh.  At  this  ford  the  river  is  divided  into  two  channels,  by  an 
island ;  and  before  we  attempted  to  pass  with  the  whole  party,  we 
made  some  previous  trials,  and  found  the  ford  too  deep  to  he  prac- 
ticable  without  the  aid  of  oxen ;  and  even  then,  the  water  flowed  over 
their  backs.  As  old  Lucas  and  Cobus  were  supposed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  river  hereabouts,  we  were  guided 
by  their  opinion  that  this  was  the  shallowest  place ;  and  therefore  pre- 
pared for  crossing,  by  collecting  together  a  quantity  of  dry  wood  for 
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making  rafts  to  pass  the  channel  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
that  being  much  too  deep  to  be  forded  in  any  manner.  While  thus 
employed,  we  were  observed  by  three  Koras  on  the  opposite  bank, 
who  goodnaturedly  swam  over  to  give  us  their  assistance)  knowing 
by  previous  report  who  we  were. 

My  men  had  laboured  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in  collecting 
the  wood  and  carrying  it  to  the  farther  side  of  the  island,  and  we  had 
just  made  the  rail  and  all  was  nearly  ready,  when  some  Bushmen 
came  to  inform  me  that  another  ford  higher  up  the  river,  was 
much  more  shallow.  In  consequence  of  this  advice,  I  ordered  my 
people  to  desist  irom  further  preparations,  and  resolved  on  removing 
thither :  for,  having  now  in  my  party  a  number  of  Hottentots  unac- 
customed to  swimming,  and  a  woman  and  infant  besides,  I  considered 
myself  responsible  for  their  safety  as  far  as  it  depended  on  my  judg- 
ment, and  therefore  determined  to  adopt  that  plan  which  off«*ed  the 
least  possible  risk ;  although  some  of  the  Hottentots  seemed  little 
pleased  at  finding  tliat  all  the  labor  of  collecting  wood  must  be 
b^un  again. 

It  being  too  late  in  the  day  to  commence  a  journey,  we  remained 
at  this  place,  and  took  advantage  of  the  remaining  daylight,  to  put 
our  baggage  in  the  best  order  we  were  able.  I  amused  myself  in  the 
mean  time,  in  examining  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
shores  of  the  Gariep,  not  only  at  this  spot,  but  every  where  along  its 
course,  as  1  am  informed,  abound  with  pebl^i  of  various  sorts,  and  of 
considerable  beauty.  They  have  been  found  well  adapted  for  seals 
and  necklaces,  or  otlier  ornaments  of  that  kind ;  and  from  their 
hardness,  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Of  these  I  now  collected 
a  few ;  among  which  were  some  very  handsome  chalcedonies,  some 
curious  agates,  and  other  varieties  of  this  class ;  together  with  some 
of  porphyry,  primitive  amygdaloid,  amygdaloidal  greenstone ;  and 
separate  pebbles  of  zeolite,  a  substance  frequently  occurring  em- 
bedded in  the  other  stones  of  the  river. 

21it,  Before  sunrise  we  began  the  business  of  packing  the 
ba^age;  but  in  consequence  of  the  Hottentots*  dilatoriness  and 
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want  of  method,  it  was  not  till  two  hours  afterwards,  that  the  whole 
party  were  on  the  march.  We  soon  arrived  at  the  ford,  which  we 
found  to  be  the  same  which  bore  the  name  of  Bngeltehe  Drift  or 
Bng^uih  Ford,  This  was  also  formed  bj  an  Island  which  divided 
the  stream ;  and  although  it  was  not  so  deep  as  the  oUier,  it  still 
required  the  aid  of  rafts  for  passing  the  channel  between  us  and  the 
island. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  at  some  distance  higher  up,  was  a  kraal 
of  Konu,  the  same  people  whom  we  had  seen  when  we  crossed 
the  river  before.  These  soon  observed  us,  and  nine  of  them  swam 
over,  and  readily,  even  unasked,  lent  their  assistance  in  collecting 
wood  for  our  rafts.  The  stony  shore,  partly  overhung  by  trees,  was 
soon  a  busy  scene ;  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  Koras  to  our  num- 
ber, together  with'  the  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  dogs,  presented  a 
crowded  and  lively  appearance.  I^e  broad  expanse  of  water,  was  the 
more  attractive  to  the  eye,  as  It  was  a  sight  so  rare  in  this  part  of 
the  globe. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  swimming  the  cattle  through  to  the 
island,  I  employed  the  time  in  preserving  the  memory  of  these  occu- 
pations and  of  this  scene,  by  placing  it  in  my  tketch-book.  Every 
additional  sketch  was,  I  considered,  an  additional  triumph  over 
oblivion,  and  a  powerful  assistant  to  recollection.  I  trust  I  shall  be 
excused  for  here  obtruding  the  advice  upon  those  who  may  propose 
to  visit  countries  little  known,  or  seldom  frequented ;  that  they  would 
regard  the  art  of  drawing  as  of  the  highest  importance ;  not  merely 
as  the  means  of  giving  their  friends  an  idea  of  those  scenes  and 
objects  which  diey  have  beheld,  but  for  their  own  gratification,  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  renewal  of  past  impressions  far  more  lively  than 
any  pen  can  render  a  writtai  joumaL 

It  was  nearly  sunset  before  the  whole  of  my  party,  and  the 
baggage  and  cattle,  were  landed  on  the  island;  three  hours  having 
been  consumed  on  account  of  the  number  of  times  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  and  recross  the  first  channeL  In  one  of  these  trips,  the 
bands  of  acacia-baric  with  which  the  raft  was  bound  together,  broke 
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while  in  the  middle  of  the  stream*  and  a  great  part  of  the  raft 
separated  and  was,  t<^ther  with  one  of  the  karosses,  and  some  othet 
goodsy  carried  away  by  the  stream  and  lost  -  At  this  time  7¥uy  and 
her  child  were  going  over,  and-  narrowly  escaped  drowning*  as  the 
raft  fortunately  held  together  till  just  the  moment  when  Uiey  had 
nearly  gained  the  shore* 

This  island  was  narrow*  b^  of  considerable  len^h  in  the  direor 
tion  of  the  stream.  A  few  trees  or  bushes  grew  upon  it*  and  some 
rushes  of  a  new  and  peculuir  sort  *,  which  were  never  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  my  travels.  It  was  subject  occasionally  to  be  overflowed; 
and  the  fresh  grass  and  other  rubbish  left  upon  the  branches  by  the 
inundation*  proved  that  the  river  had  very  lately  risen  fifteen  feet 
above  its  present  level.  The  woods  along  the  banks*  were  still  in 
their  autumnal  dress. 

The  two  men  on  horseback  were  the  first  to  ford  the  northern 
channel ;  while  the  rest  of  us  waited  on  the  island  to  watch  the  result* 
whether  it  would  be  shallow  enough  for  carrying  our  baggage  over 
without  a  -  raft.  This  we  judged  it  possible  to  accompUsh  by 
packing  the  goods  high  upon  the  oxen's  backs.  As  soon  as  .these 
were  ready,  as  many  of  us  as  could  be  mounted*  entered  the  stream. 
The  depth  of  water  was  five  feet,  but  we  found,  as  we. advanced 
towards  the  middle,  that  the  current  being  straitened  iby  the  island* 
was  excessively  rapid,  and  rendered  our  fording  an  afiair  of  consi- 
derate danger.  We  found  it  necessary  to  keep  our  view  directed 
only  to  the  opposite  bank*  to  prevent  giddiness ;  an  effect  which  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  water  flowing  past  us*  produced  upon  every  one. 
I  confess  that  I  was  not  less  in  fear*  than  my  men ;  for  the  strctngth 
of  the  flood  was  almost  greater  than  that  of  the  cattle  upon  which  we 
depended  entirely  for  our  safety ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  channel  was 


*  Cypena  scirpoides,  B.  Catal.  Get^.  2128.  Ctilmi  2 — 3-pedales,  nudi  teretes: 
pturimi  steriles.  Folia  nulla  ?  Involocrs  et  involucella  brevissima  ex  squamls  2  vel  3 
erectis  lanceolatis.  Panicula  constans  ex  spiculis  sessflibus  et  pedtmculads,  ex  umbellulis 
pancifloris,  simplidbtu  et  compositis.    Spicule  lanceolaUe  8 — 16-4one. 
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every  where  covered  with  large  stones.  The  oxen  were  more  steady 
than  the  horses,  but  their  bulk  exposed  them  mote  to  the  force  of  the 
current:  my  horse  had  in  this  respect  the  advantage,  but  being  less 
strong  in  the  legs,  he  stumbled  more  frequently ;  and  at  one  tim^ 
when  the  roughness  of  the  bottom  occasioned  a  false  step, .  he 
providentially  fell  upwards  against  the  stream.  Had  he  &llen  in  the 
opposite  direction,  we  must  both  have  been  sw^t  away  with  the 
flood.  My  men  were  in  not  less  alarm :  all  preserved  a  fearful 
silence  as  long  as  they  were  in  the  water,  whidi  was  between  ten  and 
fifteen  minutes ;  but  the  moment  we  reached  the  shore,  they  con- 
gratulated each  other  on  having  landed  without  accident.  Old  Hans, 
who  was  near  me  and  had  observed  my  horse  stumbling  and  scarcely 
able  to  stand  against  the  force  of  the  current,  exclaimed  very  fervently 
when  we  gained  the  bank  ;  *  Thank  (iod  !  Mynheer  is  safe.* 

The  sheep  were  with  much  difficulty  compelled  to  enter  the 
stream,  and  it  was  only  by  pelting  them  with  stones,  that  they  were 
afterwards  forced  to  swim  over ;  they  were,  however,  carried  far  down 
with  the  current  before  they  could  gain  the  land. 

I  had  been  careful  to  preserve  the  watch  which  I  carried  on  my 
person,  by  placing  it  where  the  water  could  not  reach  it ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  one  which  had  been  packed  in  the  tin  box,  was  now 
rendered  utterly  useless  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  This  box  had 
carelessly  been  placed  so  low  upon  the  ox,  that  on  coming  to  land 
it  was  found  full  of  water ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  had  to  sit  up 
a  great  part  of  the  night  to  dry  my  journals  and  papers  before  the 
fire ;  and  anxious  to  save  these  from  damage,  the  watcb  was  neglected 
till  too  late,  when  the  springs  had  already  contracted  rust. 

It  being  now  too  dark  to  drive  the  oxen  back  for  those  who  had 
been  left  behind,  we  were  not  till  the  next  morning  quite  free  from 
uneasiness  on  their  account ;  as  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  river 
might  swell  during  the  night,  and  overflow  the  Island,  t/u/i,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  and  Keyser,  remained  there  till  morning  without  any 
bedding  or  protection  from  the  cold ;  but  fortunately  they  found  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wood  to  keep  up  a  fire  till  daylight. 
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Q2nd.  The  first  intelligence  gained  on  my  arrival  in  the  Trans- 
gariepine,  was,  that  of  the  death  of  MtUihSban*^  the  chief  of  the 
Bachapins,  or  Briqiias,  the  nation  which  I  intended  to  visit  first ;  and 
that,  as  usual  on  such  an  occasion,  his  successor,  Mattivi,  had  sent  to 
the  Klaarwater  chief,  Adam  Eok«  a  present  of  two  oxen,  as  expressive 
of  his  desire  that  the  two  nations,  or  tribes,  should  continue  on 
peaceable  and  friendly  terms.  This  information  was  given  by  two 
Briquas  who  were  in  the  service  of  some  of  the  Klaarwater  people, 
as  herdsmen,  and  who,  knowing  that  I  was  about  to  make  a  journey 
to  their  country,  came  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  me  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. This  certainly  was  an  affair  in  which  we  were  much 
concerned ;  but  as  the  character  of  their  new  chief  had  not  yet 
declared  itself,  we  were  left  in  uncertainty  whether  the  change  would 
be  for  our  advantage  or  disadvantage. 

At  noon  all  the  pwty  being  at  length  collected  together,  we  left 
the  river,  and  proceeded  towards  the  village  of  *  The  Kloof  On 
arriving  at  Jan  Bloem's  kraal,  mutual  inquiries  compelled  us  to  halt 
and  satisfy  their  curiosity^  He  and  his  friends  were  eager  to  learn 
aaaie  particulars  respecting  the  country  we  had  traversed,  and  we^ 
as  eager  to  hear  something  of  Klaarwater  afiairs. 

The  beautiful  wire-grass,  so  much  admired  on  my  former  journey, 
.was  now  all  dried  up,  or  consumed  by  the  cattle ;  and  the  acacias 
were  nearly  in  a  leafless  state. 

At  sunset  we  entered  the  Asbestos  Mountains,  and  arrived  at 
The  Kloof.  Here  WUlem  Fortui/n,  the  Hottentot  who  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  former  volume  as  a  man  possessed  of  more  in- 
dustry than  his  neighbours,  came  immediately  to  invite  me  to  take 
up  my  quarters  in  his  house,  which  he  had  cleaned  on  purpose  for 
my  reception,  having  been  apprised  of  my  coming  by  Van  Roye  and 
Comelis,  who,  being  on  horseback  and  having  started  early,  had 
preceded  us  several  hours.  This  was  a  degree  of  attention  and 
hospitality,  which  I  had  not  before  experienced  firom  the  Klaarwater 


*  The  Bach^Ins  G(»netimes  pronounce  thia  name  MuUh^ian  or  MoSiMbant  and  at 
other  times  MidUtabAr^  or  Mulikm6ng .-  the  first  is  the  most  usual. 
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people,  and  I  was  therefore  the  more  strudc  with  this  proof  of  the 
man's  superior  degree  of  civilization,  and  felt  the  more  gratified  by  hig 
consideration  of  the  &tigues  and  privations  which  be  knew  I  must  have 
suffered.  Biit  as  the  passing  but  a  single  night  in  a  warm  house 
might  occasion  me  afterwards  to  take  cold,  I  preferred  sleeping  in 
the  open  air,  to  which  I  was  now  more  accustomed.  When  he  found 
this  to  be  my  determination,  he  sent  a  jug  of  milk,  as  the  most 
acceptable  present  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  offer.  How  superior, 
in  the  common  feelings  of  hmnan  nature,  must  this  man  have  been, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  &rm-house  at  which  we  arrived,  on 
our  entrance  into  the  Colony. 

Fortuyn  informed  me  that  Captain  Berends  and  a  large  ptuty 
with  several'  waggons,  had  departed  but  the  day  before,  on  a  joum^ 
farther  into  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  elephants :  ant^ 
that  the  horses  firom  the  Ro^exxld,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the 
former  volume,  had  been  sent  there  to  avoid  the  paardeziektet  bad 
returned  in  the  preceding  week ;  and  by  this  opportunity,  the  mis- 
sionanes  had  received  several  packets  of  letters  from  the  Cape.  The 
latter  part  of  this  intelligence,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  most  inte^ 
resting  to  me,  as  I  hoped  that  among  these  letters  there  might  be 
some  for  myself. 

At  another  piece  of  information  I  was  much  more  surprised : 
that  Kaabi  and  the  old  Bushman  Gry»kop,  had  been  to  Klaarwater  to 
fetch  the  two  pack-oxen,  supposing  that  we  had  already  arrived 
there.  They,  however,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  wut 
for  our  coming ;  but  on  finding  us  not  there,  they  immediately  re>^ 
turned  home.  Although  this  report  was  found  to  be  correct,  I  could 
not  at  first  believe  them  to  have  been  the  same  Bushm^i,  because 
Kaabi  was  seen  by  three  of  my  men,  at  his  own  kraal  on  the  16th  \ 
and  this  account  having  reached  the  Kloof  yesterday  and  having  been 
two  days  coming  fix>m  Klaarwater,  three  days  only  were  left  for  diem 
to  perform  the  journ^,  including  the  crossing  of  the  river ;  which 
proves  them  to  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of  at  least  forty  miles  eaeh 
day. 

A  serious  calamity,  according  to  Hottentot  estimation,  had  be> 
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Mien  the  gatdens  of  this  village:  an  unusually  heavy  stonn  df  hail 
had  cut  all  the  leaves  off  their  tobacco  plant$j  and  totally  ruined 
the  expected  crop»  on  which  so  mudi  of  their  comforts,  and  even 
profits,  depended. 

2SrdL'  Hans  Lucas,  Hendrik  Abrams,  and  Nieuwveld,  now  took 
^eir  leave  of  us,  and  returned  to  their  homes  at  Groote-doorn,  by  a 
uearer  road  across  the  mountains.  Luca$  had  proved  himself  to  be 
a  worthy  good-hearted  Hottentot,  and  diough  neither  he,  nor  any 
of  the  odiers  excepting  my  own  men,  had  much  more  to  do  on  the 
journey  than  merely  to  accompany  me,  I  found  in  him  always  a 
raadiness  and  goodwill,  which  failed  not  to  gain  my  esteem.  In 
Abratm  I  discovered  nothing  either  to  censure  or  to  commend ;  unless 
I  c«iBure  him  for  inactirity,  and  commend  him  for  quietness. 
NiewsBvddt  as  a  Bushman,  deserved  praise  for  his  constant  and  steady 
attention  to-  his  duty  in  driving  the  loose  cattle,  as  long  as  we  had 
any  to  require  his  care.  I  had  very  little  communication  with  him 
by  MHiveraation,  because  he  spoke  no  language  but  his  own  ;  yet  in 
his  deportment  there  was  something  which  claimed  my  good  opinion. 

At  this  village,  we  left  Cobm  Berends  and  Ruiter,  The  former 
was,  I  believe,  a  good  old  man ;  but  on  account  of  his  age,  was  of  no 
use  whatever  to  us  as  an  assistant ;  alU^ough  his  presence,  to  ^ve  the 
appearance  of  greater  streng^  to  the  party,  and  occasionally  his  judg- 
ment and  experience,  rendered  him  an  acceptable  companion.  Ruiter 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  journey,  a  very  useiul  man  as  an 
interpreter,  but  having  taken  offence  at  my  finding  fault  with  some 
unfair  bartering  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  became  sullen  and 
often  refused  to  interpret ;  so  that  ultimately  he  was  of  little  ad- 
vantage, excepting  by  his  mere  presence :  and  this  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  Old  DanieTs  service.  It  appeared  to  me  remarkable  that 
no  one  of  the  party,  excepting  my  own  people,  shot  any  game,  although 
gunpowder  was  delivered  to  all  in  the  same  proportion ;  yet  it  was 
always  reported  as  having  been  consumed.  However,  we  all  parted 
good  friends  ;  and  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  having  accomplished  my 
journey,  without  accident  to  any  one,  and  with  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  no  one  was  the  worse  for  having  accompanied  me. 

FF   2 
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From  this  time  till  we  reached  homej  the  party,  excepting  one, 
consisted  only  of  ray  own  people ;  and  I  departed  from  the  Kloof  wiUi 
very  agreeable  feelings,  as  I  viewed  upon  the  road,  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  ray  service,  and  with  whom  I  might  now  look 
forward  without  disappointment,  to  the  execution  of  my  plans. 

We  arrived  at  Gattikamma  just  before  it  became  dark ;  where, 
from  the  coldness  of  the  air,  we  found  a  iire  more  necessary  than 
food. 

24(A.  This  morning  we  were  visited  by  several  Hottentots  from 
Gert  Kok's  kraal,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  north- 
ward, and  who  had  last  night  received  intelligence  of  our  arrival, 
by  means  of  Kok,  who  happened  to  pass  by  just  as  we  were  unpacking. 
Our  journey  had  excited  a  considerable  sha^e  of  curiogUy  among  the 
Hottentots  generally ;  as  they  felt  more  especially  interested  in  a 
road  being  now  opened  to  a  part  of  the  colony  with  which  they  had  not 
before  had  axiy  communication.  The  quantity  of  game  which  might 
be  met  with  along  that  road,  formed  for  them,  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
not  less  important. 

We  left  Gattikamma  before  nine  in  the  morning,  and  marched 
at  a  brisk  step,  that  we  might  arrive  early  at  Klaarwater.  The  people 
seeraed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  necessity  which  such  a  journey 
imposed  on  us  for  keeping  together  in  a  body ;  and  had,  notwith- 
standing my  orders  to  the  contrary,  allowed  themselves  to  straggle 
and  disperse  in  a  manner  which  would  subject  us  to  the  greatest 
danger,  in  countries  where  the  natives  might  prove  less  amicably 
disposed,  than  the  Bushmen  among  whom  we  had  just  been  travel- 
ling. But  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  Hottentots  sensible  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  order,  I  found  this  likely  to  be  a 
source  of  some  trouble  ;  for,  though  I  had  at  starting,  issued  positive 
instructions  that  we  should  keep  together,  two  of  my  jail  Hottentots, 
Andriet  and  Stuurman,  continued  in  the  afternoon,  to  lag  behind, 
till,  watching  the  opportunity  of  my  being  some  litde  way  ahead  of 
the  rest,  they  slipped  away  unperceived.  As  1  missed  them  soon 
afterwards,  I  halted  and  sent  Juli  back  to  make  search,  and  bring  them 
on.     After  some  delay,  they  carae  up  with  us,  having  been  found 
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very  composedly  sitting  smoking  their  pipes  under  a  bush  j  where 
diey  had  proposed  to  each  other  to  remain  till  the  evening.  This,  I 
am  willing  to  believe,  was  not  done  in  absolute  defiance  of  my  orders, 
but  partly  from  a  careless  neglect  of  them,  and  partly  from  a  wish  of 
having  their  own  way  and  from  a  desire  of  trying  how  far  they  might 
carry  disobedience  with  impunity.  Almost  all  my  new  men  b^an 
their  service  by  making  experiments  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  my 
patience  and  forbearance ;  and  therefore  made  continual  attempts  at 
slighting  my  regulations.  This,  however,  was  a  point  which  I 
was  firmly  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  against  them ;  as 
the  safety  of  the  whole  depended  upon  subordination  to  their  head. 
Fortunately  for  them,  they  had  to  deal  with  one  who  was  de- 
termined on  pursuing  such  measures  as  he  conscientiously  felt  to 
be  just  and  right.  I  watched  therefore  with  a  jealous  eye,  every 
attempt  at  disobedience,  and  considered  nothing  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  the  preservation  of  my  authority  over  them :  although,  I 
confess,  there  were  subsequent  occasions,  on  which  this  authority  was 
preserved  merely  in  outward  appearance. 
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TRANSACTIONS    AT    KLAARWATEE,    AFTER    THE    RETURN    FROM    GRAFFREyNET. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in  sight  of  Klaarwater.  I  halted 
my  men  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  above  the  village,  and,  according  to 
colonial  custom  *|  saluted  the  missionaries  with  twenty  discharges  of 
our  muskets,  as  a  complimentary  mode  of  announcing  our  return. 
They  had  been  yesterday  apprised  by  a  Hottentot  called  Lang  Adam, 
that  we  were  on  the  road  from  the  Kloof,  and  should  certainly  arrive 
this  day.  But  our  salutation  remained  unanswered ;  not  a  musket 
was  fired  to  welcome  us ;  nor  did  any  one  make  his  appearance  to 
receive  us.  At  this,  we  were  all  naturally  much  surprised ;  as  the 
noise  was  loud  enough  to  have  awakened  the  whole  village,  had  every 
inhabitant  been  even  fast  asleep. 

See  examples  of  this,  at  pages  173  and  328  of  the  first  volume. 
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We  rode  up  to  the  houses,  where  Gert  was  hastening  to  meet 
us;  and  my  men  went  forward  and  unpacked  the  baggage  at  my 
waggons^  which  I  r^oiced  to  behold  once  again. 

None  of  the  missionaries  making  themselves  risible  all  this  time» 

I  knocked  at  Mr,  Anderson's  door :.  he  at  last  came  forward,  and  in 
an.admiTsbly  calm  manner,  and  without  the  least  expression  of  any 
emotions,  such  as  worldly  men  might  naturally  indulge  in,  on  wit- 
nessing the  return  of  a  person  whom  he  might  consider  as  having 
risen  from  the  dead,  received  me  with ;  So,  yovlre  come  back  again. 

II  must  certainly  have  been  vexatious  to  him,  to  find  all  his  predic- 
tions respecting  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  journey,  and  my 
Allure  in  the  object  of  it,  falsified  in  the  eyes  of  those  people  by 
whom  he  wished  to  be  thought  an  unerring  example  for  their  imita^ 
tion ;  and  I  readily  admit  this  excuse  for  his  feelings.  Therefore 
neither  he  nor  his  brother  missionaries,  had  any  reason  for  rejoicing 
at  my  success  and  safe  return ;  a  sentiment  which,  if  they  felt  it,  never 
once  escaped  their  lips  during  the  whole  time  I  remained  at  Klaar- 
water ;  nor  did  they  ever  allow  their  consistency  to  be  compromised 
by  any  run  curiosity  respecting  the  occurrences  of  my  journey ;  for 
on  this  head  they  preserved  a  silence  well  becoming  men  whose  minds 
were  occupied  with  better  things.  Nor  was  any  reason  ever  given  for 
taking  no  notice  of  my  saluta  However }  I  met  with  a  civil  reception 
&om  alL^.  I  luiow  that  It  is  the  doctrine  of  this  sect,  to  suppress,  and 
even  destroy,  every  lively  emotion,  and  to  strive  to  become  teriom 
people.  But  for  my  part,  I  never  could  bring  my  mind  to  so  serious 
a  state  as  to  avoid  being  extremely  glad  at  finding  myself^  with  all  my 
men,  safely  arrived  at  Klaarwater,  or  to  avoid  being  equally  rejoiced 
at  getting  away  from  it 

After  a  little  time  Kramer  and  Jansz  made  their  appearance.  I 
delivered  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kicherer,  and  gave  tbem  some  Cape  new^ 
papers.  In  return  I  received,  what  was  most  acceptable,  three  packets 
of  letters,  one  of  which  was  from  England,  and  brought,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  by  the  men  who  returned  with  the  horses  from  the 
Boggeveld.  To  these  I  had  a  fortunate  opportunity  of  replying  Im- 
mediately, by  means  of  some  Hottentots  going  to  Kok's  Kraal,  a  place 
abo^  nine  or  ten  days  journey  lower  down  the  Gariep.    l^ese  people 
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being  in  connexion  equally  with  Klaarwater  and  with  the  Kamiesbergt 
undertook  to  forward  letters  for  the  missionaries  into  the  Colony ; 
and  mine,  being  put  into  the  same  packet,  readied  ultimately  their 
destination. 

Gert  and  Hannah,  were  both  in  excellrait  condition,  having  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  by  the  waggons  and  fatten  themselves.  They 
informed  me  that  my  waggons  were  in  all  respects  in  the  state  as 
when  I  left  them.  I  was,  however,  much  v^ed  at  hearing  thai  the 
Hottentot  named  Cupido  Kok  had  taken  my  great  rifle-gun  with  him 
to  Litaakun  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  I  lost  the  use  of  it 
during  my  whole  journey  in  the  Interior.  This  man  having  greatly 
admired  the  gun,  I  consented  to  lend  it  him  till  we  returned  from 
Graaffreynet,  as  it  was  too  heavy  to  be  constantly  carried  in  the  hand ; 
and  as  he  offered  to  supply  its  place  with  a  lighter  musket  I  gave 
him  at  the  same  time  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  for  which  he  engaged 
to  let  Gert  have  either  game  or  a  sheep  in  our  absence ;  but  this,  I 
now  was  told,  he  had  not  done. 

I  made  my  complaint  to  the  missionary,  but  soon  dropped  the 
subject,  as  I  found  that  the  man  had  been  baptized,  and  that  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  hear  a  bad  character  given  to  one  of  whom  he  held  a 
good  opinion. 

I  had  given  Gert  at  my  departure,  a  quantity  of  powder  and  ball, 
with  which  he  might  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions  during  part  of  the 
time ;  but  the  person  to  whom  he  entrusted  it,  returned  him  no  more 
than  half  a  springbuck.  Captain  Kok,  however,  had  fulfilled  his 
promise,  and  had  allowed  him  to  have  as  many  goats,  on  my  account, 
as  he  required. 

Although  two  of  my  men  were  sent  out  hunting  every  day,  and 
their  powder-horns  were  frequentlyreplenished,we  never  got  more  than 
one  springbuck  during  our  stay  at  this  village.  It  being  known  that  I 
had  plenty  of  gunpowder^  I  was  beset  in  various  ways,  and  have  little 
doubt  that  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  provisions,  my  own  men 
were  often  successfully  solicited  to  betray  their  trust  j  as  they  never 
reported  having  missed  aim,  so  often  as  when  we  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots.  Eeyser,  whom  I  had  sent 
back  from  the  Kloof  to  the  river,  for  our  hatchet,  which  he  hiid  care- 
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lessly  le&  behiild,  returned  on  the  third  day  with  an  empty  horn,  and 
with  the  story  of  his  having  lost  all  his  powder  and  bollj  and  sh(^ 
nothing :  this  might  be  accounted  for  by  his  having  passed  through 
The  Kloof,  and  afterwards  taken  a  circuit  round  by  Grootedoom. 

25th.  My  oxen,  which  had  been  left  under  the  care  of  Abram 
Abrams,  were  brought  that  I  might  see  them,  and  as  they  appeared 
to  foe  in  the. best  order,  he  received  the  promised  reward;  and,  my 
wa^ona  being  found  all  s^e  and  in  proper  condition,  Gert  also 
received  a  present  as  an  encouragement  of  his  fidelity. 

27iA.  A  small  party  of  Hottentots  returned  home  to  day  from  a 
journey  to  The  Hart;  where  they  had  been  to  barter  for  cattle.  They 
had  intended  going  to  the  Roode  Kqffers  (Red  Cafiies) ;  but  were 
dissuaded  by  some  Bachapins  who  accompanied  them. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  maxim  with  all  die  nations  of  die 
Interior,  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  any  strangers  desirous  of  visiting  the 
tribes  beyond;  always  giving  as  a  reason  for  doing  so,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  travel  among  people  so  cruel  as  they  repres^it  them 
to  be ;  but  their  real  motive  is,  the  desire  that  no  tribe  but  themselves 
shall  reap  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  trading  with  strangers. 

June  3d.  I  had  intended  leaving  Klaarwater  in  a  week  after  my 
arrival;  judging  that  that  time  would  be  sufficient  for  putting  every 
thing  in  travelling  order,  and  for  making  all  those  arrangements  which 
drcumstances  might  require.  But  as  I  had  from  no  one  the  least 
assistance,  and  as  my  people  were  more  inclined  to  loiter  among 
their  old  acquaintances  and  smoke  their  time  away,  than  actively  to 
despatch  their  work,  I  found  the  period  of  our  departure,  greatly  to 
my  annoyance,  prolonged  from  day  to  day,  by  various  difficulties  and 
obstructions  arising  in  one  quarter  or  another. 

The  two  women  Hannah  and  TVuy,  who,  though  brought  on 
the  journey  contrary  to  my  first  intention,  were  still  the  object  of 
care  and  concern :  they  were  to  be  provided  for,  during  our  absence, 
whether  we  returned  to  this  place,  or  proceeded  through  the  con- 
tinent. I,  however,  made  their  husbands  manage  the  business  as  if 
on  their  own  account,  well  knowing  that  otherwise  I  should  have 
been  assailed  with  the  most  unreasonable  demands  for  gunpowder  and 
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ball.  It  waq  settled  that  they  should  take  up  their  residoice  at 
GrootedoorD,  where  our  friend  Hans  Lucas,  and  H^idrik,  very 
readily  promised  to  give  them  protection.  I  mentioned  their  case 
to  Mr.  Anderson,  and  requested  him  to  see  that  they  were  not  in 
want,  and  engaged  to  repay  whatever  might  be  advanced  on  their 
account 

In  Mr.  Kramer's  care,  I  left  a  chest  containing  my  collection  of 
birds,  insects,  botanical  specimens  *  and  drawings,  to  be  takea  to 


*  fVotn  the  number  of  new  plants  discovered  in  die  vic^^  of  Klaarwater,  the  (bl- 
lowing  are  selected ; 

fyomaa  st^rtOicosa,  B.  Catal.  Cret^.  18S8.  Radix  crassa  fusifermis,  rel  bulbosa. 
Caiilis  ramosuS)  non  volubilis.  Folia  ai^ntea  oblongo-ovalio,  (aliquando  obtusa.)  Floras 
colitarii  axillarea  ma^i  speciosi  putpureo-rosei.    Sepala  (calycis  foliola)  tanceolata  sericea. 

Mahemia  Unrueoides,  Catel.  Geogr.  1878.  Planta  humifiisa  glabriuscula.  Caukt 
filiibrmes.  Folia  orbiculata  petiolata  crenata.  Floras  aurantiaci,  long£  pedimculati 
nutantes.     Faciem  habet  plantulse  illse  borealis,  ob  nomen  imposituin  coleadis^mffi. 

CUome  oan/ph/Ua.  Cat  Gret^.  1887.  Planta  sesquipedalis  subramosa,  scabra  pimc- 
tulis  eleratis  glanduloso  viscoeis.  Folia  longd  petiolata,  foliolis  sqitenia  lanceolotis  utrinque 
acutis.     Flores  flavi. 

Cotyledon  trigt/na.  C.  G.  1898.  Acaulis.  Folia  glabra  complanata  camosa  cuneato- 
ovalia,  (vel  si^riiiculata).  [lores  erecti  altemi,  in  scapo  elongato  simplici  (rarissimd 
bifido).  Corolla  cylindrica  puipurascens,  limbo  albo  brevi  reflexo.  Faux  purpurea. 
C^sulffi  tres. 

ArUtida  {Jrthratkerum)  lanuginosa.  C.  G.  1917.  Culmus  solidus  (perennans  ?). 
Folia  linearia  striata,  (i^ice  stepiik  pongente)  va^^nis  extus  lonu^nosis.  Fanicnla 
compos  ita. 

Ckironia  pdbistris.  C.  G.  1925.  Herbacea  acaulis.  Folia  plura  rodicalia  conferta 
spatbulata  obtusa  int^errima.  Scspus  apice  paniculatus,  medio  bracteis  duabus  linearibus 
oppositis. 

Asparagus  suapeolens.  C.  G.  1956.  Fnitescens  spinosus  sesquipedalis.  Caules  ereclL 
Rami  patentes  breves,  spinS  tenninad.  Ramuli  numerosissimi  fesciculad  inennes;  inter 
quos  spinie  tres  patentes  rectae.  Folia  subulata  tematim  fiisacnlata.  Florea  cc^iosi  albi 
solitarii  vel  bini,  terminales. 

Cehsia  recurva.  C.  Q.  mi.  Folia potenda Imearia  coUapsa,  t^ice  rectura.  Flores 
rubii  spicati. 

At  this  place  several  European  plants  are  naturalized,  having  been  introduced 
probably  by  means  of  their  seeds  mixed  with  the  com,  or  with  garden  seeds. 

Veronica  AnagalUs.  Pdlypogon  Monspeliensis.  Per.  Syn. 

Epilobium  t^ragonum.  Pdygonum  lapatfafoUHm. 

Jtmcus  articulatus.  Xiolium  temalentum, 

Bantmculus pkilonotii,  var.  «.,  DC.  Chenopodium  Bohys. 

Stum  kU^Uiuot.  &C. 
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Cape  Town  by  any  of  the  caravan  of  waggons  whic^  were  to  accom- 
pany him :  and  as  payment  for  the  caniage  of  it,  I  left  a  draft  for 
thirty  rix  dollars,  f  He  promised  to  look  i^r  this  chest  in  the  mean 
while;  and  engaged  to  take  charge  himself  of  a  hipp(^H>tamus* 
tongue  for  my  Iriend  Mr.  Hesse. 

I  paid  the  captain  for  the  goats,  sheep,  and  com  had  of  him ; 
aad  made  him  a  present  of  a  blue  jacket,  a  saw,  and  some  linen 
which  I  purchased  for  him  at  Graafireynet 

4th.  The  hook  of  the  drag-chain  belonging  to  my  great  waggon, 
was  found  broken,  and  Gert  having  told  me  that  the  cf^taln  had 
borrowed  it  for  ploughing,  at  which  time  the  accident  happened,  I 
sent  it  to  him  to  be  mended,  as  he  occasionally  exercised  the  trade 
of  blacksmith.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Gert's  story  was 
entirely  a  fabrication,  for  the  captain  sent  it  back  highly  oiFended 
at  the  demand,  declaring  that  it  had  never  been  used  by  him.  With 
some  trouble  I  found  out,  that  it  had  really  been  lent  to  another 
Hottentot :  and  when  Gert  was  questioned  why  he  had  made  up  so 
false  a  story,  he  replied  that  as,  at  my  departure,  I  had  desired  him 
to  lend  the  captain  any  thing  which  he  might  want  in  my  (^sence, 
he  thought  it  would  make  the  least  trouble  to  tell  me  that  it  was  he 
who  broke  it. 

This  occurrence,  trifling  as  it  was  in  itself,  created  some  serious 
misunderstanding  for  a  time ;  and  strangely  enough,  much  irritation 
against  myself  instead  of  my  Hottentot.  But  as  Mr.  Anderson  took 
upon  himself  the  guidance  and  regulation  of  the  Klaarwater  people, 
I  imagined  that,  to  let  all  parties  have  a  mutual  explanation,  would 
be  the  shortest  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  misrepresentations ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  following  day,  they  met  at  the  missionary's  house, 
where,  it  soon  appearing  who  was  to  be  blamed,  the  captain  with  an 
openness  and  honesty  too  rare  in  the  Transgariepine,  and  at  which 
I  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased,  confessed  himself  in  the  wrong. 


t  At  my  final  return  to  Klaarwater  I  learnt  to  my  disappointment  that  this  chest 
still  remained  there,  none  of  the  wa^;ons,  as  I  was  mformed,  liaving  found  it  convenient 
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and  b^^ed  me  to  excuse  what  he  bad  too  hastily  said,  and  declaring 
that  he  felt  no  displeasure  towards  any  cme  but  Gert.  In  these  last 
feelings  he  was  better  justified,  as  it  was  an  act  of  ingratttude-to  one 
who  had^  although,  pud  fi>r  it,  been  kind  to  him  in  illness,  and  had 
regularly  furnished  him  with  provisions  during  my  absence.  But  I 
now  b^an  to  discover  that  this  unfortunate  Hottaitot  was  a  man 
whose  gratitude  was  not  to  be  w<ui  by  kindness :  he  appeared  already 
to  have  forgotten  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  me,  and 
which  was  more  that  of  a  firiend  than  of  a  master :  he  told  me  that 
as  I  had  thus  made  an  exposition  of  him  by  finding  fault  with  him 
before  all  the  village,  he  should  cease  to  be  so  attentive  and  careful 
as  he  had  hitherto  always  been,  and  should  in  future  take  no  more 
pains  than  any  of  the  other  Hottentots.  The  sight  of  the  poor 
fellow*8  hand  checked  all  the  anger  which  I  ought  to  have  shown  at 
such  a  speech;  and  I  contented  myself  with  ordering  him  away. 
Yet  I  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  hurt  and  disappointed,  at  finding 
symptoms  of  unworthiness,  in  a  Hottentot,  of  whom  I  was  so  desirous 
of  thinking  well. 

6tk.  Every  thing  belonging  to  my  wagons  being  at  length  put 
in  proper  ooudltion,  and  all  our  preparations  and.  arrangements  being 
now  completed,  I  gave,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  orders  to  Philip 
to  fetch  my  oxen  from  Grootedoom. 

The  .missionaries  obligingly  sent  me  from  their  garden  some 
potatoes  and  onions  for  my  journey,  which  I  accepted  as  a  very 
useful  present ;  it  being  my  intention  to  plant  them  in  the  Interior, 
or  give  them  to  the  natives.  For  this  purpose  I  had  brought  a  quan- 
tity of  peach-stones,  and  other  seeds,  from  Graaffi^ynet ;  and  had 
also  brought  some  potatoes  from  the  Cape ;  but  finding  these  would 
not  keep  till  I  reached  Litaakun,  I  had  given  them  to  the  missionaries, 
to  receive  fresh  roots  at  my  departure.  I  left  in  thdr  hands,  some 
beads,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  of  the  natives  who  might  be  the 
bearer  of  my  letters  from  the  Interior,  should  I  afterwards  meet  with 
an  opportunity  of  sending  any  to  Klaarwater. 

6M.  In  the  morning  I^iilip  returned  with  the  oxen :  but  reported 
that  in  consequence  of  Abram  Abrams  n^lecting  on  the  night  before. 
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to  secure  them,  as  usual,  in  the  cattle-pound,  the  Wilde  Honden 
(Wild  Dogs,)  *  had  bitten  off  the  tails  of  three.  One  had  only  lost 
the  brush,  but  the  others  were  deprived  of  the  whole. 

This  species  of  hyena  is  remarkable  for  hunting  in  r^^lar 


*  Hytma  oenatica^  B.  (See  the  note  at  page  456.  of  the  first  volume.)  This  animal  b 
smaller,  and  of  a  more  slender  make,  than  either  the  common  Striped  Hyena,  or  the  Spotted 
or  Crocata.  Tlie  general,  t>r  ground,  color  is  a  sandy  bay,  or  an  ochraceous  yellow  shaded 
with  a  darker  brown.  The  whole  body  is  bloatched  and  brindled  with  black,  intermingled 
m  various  parts  with  spots  of  white ;  and  the  legs  are  generally  marked  in  the  same 
manner.  All  these  spots  and  markings  are  exceedingly  irregular,  and,  in  some  degree, 
vary  in  different  individuals.  Its  more  constant  marks  are ;  a  deep  bUck  stripe  estending 
Scom  the  nose  up  the  nuddle  of  the  &ce  and  between  the  ears :  tliese,  blackish  both  within 
and  without,  and  covered  with  short  close  hair  which  b  sometimes  very  thin :  at  the 
anterior  maif;in  of  the  ears,  on  the  inside,  a  thin  and  observable  tuft  of  whitish  hairs ;  the 
nose  and  muzzle,  black.  The  tail  is  busby  like  that  of  the  fox,  and  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  ring  of  black,  above  which,  or  towards  the  insertion,  the  color  is  nearly  the 
some  as  the  general  tint  of  the  body ;  but  below,  or  towards  the  end,  it  is  white. 

Tlie  ottmI<^  of  this  animal  throws  s(Hne  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  generic  ommge- 
meut,  and  even  raises  some  doubt  as  to  the  proprie^  of  dividing  the  Unnsean  genus 
Cams  by  characters  which  might  pass  as  merely  specific,  or  as  crnivenient  only  for  a 
generic  subdivision,  "nie  Dog,  the  Wol^  and  this  Hyena,  correspond  in  having  six 
grinders  in  their  upper  jaw :  and  in  their  lower,  seven ;  of  which  the  hindmost  is  veiy 
small.  They  also  agree  in  the  form,  and  number,  of  their  ribs  and  lumbar  vertebne ; 
having  seven  of  the  latter.  Their  ribs,  of  which  there  are  thirteoi,  are  thin  and  narrow. 
But  both  in  the  Striped,  and  the  l^iotted,  Hyem,  they  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  breadth ;  and  are,  proportionally  mnch  stronger  and  larger,  than  in  any 
quadruped  of  their  size :  in  these,  the  grinders  are  only  four,  or  at  most  five,  in  number ; 
and  the  lumbar  vertebrae  not  more  than  five. 

The  presoit  animd,  therefore,  with  respect  to  its  teeth,  ribs  and  lumbar  vertebrae, 
would  be  arranged  in  th«  genus  Canis  j  £rom  which,  however,  it  difiers  by  having  but  four 
toes  on  each  fool,  and,  it  is  s^d,  in  other  essential  particulars.  With  ^e  genus  Hyeena, 
it  agrees  in  ntunber  of  toes,  but  differs  firom  it  in  teeth  and  in  conformation  tA  the  sk^eton. 
These  differences  were  first  noticed  to  me  by  Jtfi-.  Brootes,  in  whose  valuable  musenm  <^ 
Comparative  Anatomy,  and  by  whose  liberality,  I  have  had  an  (^)portuni^  of  examining 
tiie  skeletons  of  all  these  quadrupeds ;  and  where  the  animal  in  question  is  considered  as 
fonoing  a  new  genus. 

At  page  22S.  and  at  the  end  of  this  chff)ter,  are  given  ,^giires  of  the  HtfOTia  venatica 
in  di^rent  positions.  They  were  drawn  from  a  living  subject  given  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Hesse ;  and  which  I  kept  in  my  possession  for  thirteen  months,  chained  up  in  a  stable- 
yard.  During  that  time  its  ferocious  nature  deterred  every  body  from  an  attempt  at 
taming  it ;  but  it  became  at  length  so  much  softened  in  maimers,  as  to  play  with  a  common 
domestic  do^  also  c^iained  up  in  the  yard,  without  manifesting  any  desire  of  hurting  its 
componitm ;  but  the  man  who  fed  it,  dared  never  to  venture  his  hmd  upon  it 
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packs :  though  in  general  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  frequentl^r  pursues 
its  prey  by  day ;  and  as  it  is  well  formed  by  nature  for  speed,  none 
but  the  fleeter  animals  can  escape.  Sheep  and  oxen  therefore 
are  more  particularly  exposed  to  its  attacks :  the  first  openly,  but 
the  latter  only  by  stealth,  as  in  the  present  instants,  surprising 
them  in  their  sleep  and  suddenly  biting  off  their  tails ;  which  the 
large  opening  and  great  power  of  their  jaws,  enable  them  to  do 
with  ease. 

I  have  never  heard  that  large  cattle  are  assaulted  by  them  in 
any  other  way ;  but  the  loss  of  their  tail  is  a  cruel  inconvenience 
to  cows  and  oxen,  in  a  country  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
subjects  them  to  great  annoyance  iirom  flies.  The  colonists  are 
aware  of  this  inconvenience,  and  have  the  good  sense  to  allow  all 
their  horses  to  enjoy  the  use  of  this  most  serviceable  ^pendage. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  bad  taste  and  thoughtless  cruelty, 
than,  in  viewing  so  beautiful  an  animal  as  the  horse,  so  far  to  pervert 
all  reason  and  sound  judgment,  as  to  consider  that  a  mutilated 
stump  is  more  handsome  than  the  fine  flowing  brush  which  Nature, 
from  whose  works  all  our  ideas  of  taste  and  beauty  ought  to  be 
derived,  has  wisely  bestowed.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
yet  live  to  see  the  time,  when  this  error  and  folly  will  be  utterly 
exploded. 

Before  we  started,  I  sent  for  Gert  to  the  wa^^n ;  and  after 
giving  him  some  useful,  but  mild,  admonitions  relative  to  the  feithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  in  showing,  by  due  respect  at  least,  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  all  the  former  kindness  of  his  master,  I  told  him 
that,  wishing  that  the  whole  of  my  party  should  commence  the  journey 
in  mutual  goodwill,  it  was  my  intention  to  overlook  all  which  had 
passed,  and  that  I  would  request  Mr.  Anderson  to  use  his  persuasion 
in  making  peace  with  the  captain. 

To  this  end,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  at  Klaarwater  till  the 
next  day,  as  he  could,  on  horseback,  easily  overtake  us ;  tmd  the 
same  permission  was  given  to  Cornelia  and  Van  Royct  that  they 
might  remain  still  a  few  hours  longer  with  their  friends.    The  latter 
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was  well  known  to  many  of  the  Hottentots  here,  as  he  had  a .  son 
Hving  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  families ;  and  whom  he 
how  owned)  though  ashamed  and  displeased  at  finding  that  he  knew 
much  more  of  the  Hottentot  language,  than  of  the  Dutch. 

At  taking  leave  of  their  husbands,  the  two  women  shed  tears^, 
as  if  i^ut  to  part  for  ever :  and  I  confess  that  had  I  not  believed 
in  the  probability,  as  well  as  possibility,  of  our  advancing  through  to 
the  western .  coast,  I  would  have  allowed  them  to  accompany  us.  I 
promised  that  I  would  not  take  their  husbands  where  there  was 
evident  danger,  cmd  assured  them  that  we  should  return  safe ;  but  I 
cautioned  them  not  to  be  uneasy  if  we  remained  absent  longer  than 
we  expected,  as  it  was  quite  uncertain,  and  depended  upon  circum- 
stances, whether  I  should  feel  disposed  to  travel  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  throu^  these  countries,  or  whether  I  should  proceed  only  at 
a  slow  rate.  When  I  told  them,  they  might  rely  on  my  taking  as 
much  care  of  the  men  as  of  myself,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
intentionally  exposed  to  danger,  Hannah  in  her  usual  manner,  re- 
plied with  a  word,  but  Truy  expressed  herself  warmly  diankilil. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  missionaries,  my  thanks  were  due  for  many 
little  civilities :  to  Mr.  Jansz  I  considered  myself  indebted  for  some 
friendly  acts,  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  nor  am  I  less  grateful 
for  whatever  attentions  Mr.  Anderson  or  Mr.  Kramer  thought  proper 
to  show  me :  nor  do  I  remember  without  pleasure,  my  obligation 
to  Mrs.  Anderson's  kindness.  Little  was  said  at  parting ;  and  it 
was  not  without  some  emotion,  that  X  finally  bade  &rewell  to  the 
last  Europeans  with  whom  I  could  possibly  conv^se,  for  a  long 
period. 

As  I  passed  by  their  huts,  several  Hottentots  were  wuting  to 
wish  me  a  safe  journey,  and  Dag !  Mynheer  Bairsey,  was  their  last 
salutation. 

When  the  waggons  had  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond  the 
village,  Gert  earnestly  requested  me  to  allow  a  parting  salute  to  be 
fired,  and  assured  me  that  he  knew  the  inhabitants  would  not  leave 
it  this  time  unanswered.    At  first,  I  deemed  it  wiser  to  save  my 
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powder,  than  to  waste!  it  in  mere  form ;  but  my  people  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  extremely  desirous  of  testifying  an  affectionate  &ieweU 
to  the  various  iriends  and  acquaintances  which  so  long  an  abode  at 
this  settlement,  had  given  them  an  opportunity  of  forming.  I  there- 
fore gave  them  leave  to  fire  a  dozen  discharges }  soon  after  which, 
seven  or  eight  from  different  quarters,  were  given  us  in  return. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JOURNEY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  K0RA8,   FROM  KLAARWATER  TO 
SEN3AVAN. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  took  our  last  view  of 
Klaarwater,  and  had  fairly  entered  upon  our  journey  into  the  Interior. 
The  hills  on  this  side  of  the  country  were  well  covered  with  shrubs  *, 
though  no  where  so  thickly  as  to  impede  travelling. 

Although  I  intended  to  make  but  a  short  stage  the  first  day,  night 
overtook  us  on  the  road,  and  extreme  darkness,  added  to  de^  ruts 
and  holes,  required  our  greatest  care  to  avoid  overturning  the 
waggons.  That  no  accident  of  this  kind  might  happen  on  the  first 
day,  whidi  would  have  been  interpreted  as  a  bad  omen,  I  preceded 
on  foot  to  discover  the  more  dangerous  places,  in  time  to  warn  the 
drivers,  and  leaders.  Philip  was  the  driver  of  the  great  waggon,  and 
JuU  of  the  otfa^}  and  their  leaders  were  Stiturman  and  Andries:  an 


*  Chiefly  a  Tarckonanthus   tike    T.  camjAortUus,  Spartium  cutpidosttm,  and    Ittut 
tridaet}^  a  shrub  of  very  delicate  and  pleasing  ^pearaace. 
VOL.  II.  H  H 
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arrangement  which  was  preserved  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
travels  in  the  Transgariepine. 

Meeting  thus  with  a  deep  hole,  I  called  to  the  other  driver 
who  was  at  some  distance  behind,  and  directed  him  how  to  avoid  it. 
We  continued  for  some  time  to  lead  the  way,  till  a  signal  from  Juli's 
whip,  announced  that  some  occurrence  there  required  our  presence. 
On  going  back  we  found  that  the  leader  had  carelessly  brought  the 
waggon  into  the  very  place  which  had  been  pointed  out.  It  fortunately 
was  not  quite,  though  very  nearly,  overturned;  but  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  oxen  to  drag  it  out.  Spades  and  pickaxes  were  im- 
mediately fetched  from  the  other  waggon,  and  after  an  hour's  work, 
the  obstructing  earth  was  sufficiently  cleared  away,  and  the  hole  filled 
with  bushes,  to  admit  of  the  vehicle  being  drawn  safely  out. 

Without  any  further  accident,  we  arrived  at  Moses'  Fountairtj 
between  eight  and  nine.  Near  this  spring  resided  the  Hottentot 
named  old  Moses,  whose  cattle  were  at  that  time  under  the  care  of 
some  Backapifu  whom  he  had  engaged  in  his  service.  These  men 
had  constructed  for  themselves  two  neat  huts  of  bushes  covered  with 
grass.  They  were  curious  to  leam  from  my  men,  what  were  my 
plans,  and  what  was  the  object  of  my  visiting  their  country ;  but 
I  considered  it  more  prudent  to  caution  my  people  against  giving 
them  too  much  information. 

^th.  On  rising  this  morning,  I  discovered  that  all  the  Hottentots, 
excepting  Stuurman,  were  absent.  His  story  was,  that  they  were  all, 
excepting  Andries  who  was  attending  the  oxen,  gone  in  search  of  the 
sheep  which  had  strayed  away  in  the  night  Speelman,  however,  who 
had  been  yesterday  sent  to  Cupido  Kok's  place  at  TaaU>osch  Fountain  *, 
arrived  soon  afterwards,  with  ray  oxen,  having  met  them  four  miles 
off,  wandering  by  themselves,  without  any  herdsman  within  sight. 
In  driving  them  home,  he  met  two  of  the  people  on  the  search, 
who  confessed  that  the  oxen  were  early  in  the  morning  loosened 


*  Tdatbosch  (Tough-bnA.)  is  a  Dutch  name  ^ren  to  several  species  of  Skus.  This 
name  was  also  given  to  a  Kara  c^tain  or  duefUin,  hereafter  mentioned  on  the  29th  of 
July. 
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Irom  the  waggonsi.to  which  they  had  been  made  fast  during  the 
night,  and  turned  to  graze  without  any  one  to  watch  them.  Stuur- 
man,  thinking  I  should  be  less  angry  at  their  neglecting  the  sheep 
than  the  oxen,  had  &bricated  his  story  with  that  view :  yet  so  far 
he  vras  correct,  that  the  sheep  had  also  gone  astray.  But  the  greatest 
cause  of  vexation  was,  the  discovering  at  our  first  setting  out,  that 
I  had  those  with  me,  on  whose  word  no  dependence  could  be  placed, 
and  who  were  capable  of  deceiving  their  master,  on  the  most  trifling 
necessity. 

My  object  in  sending  Speelman  to  Taaibosch,  was  to  fetch  the 
bullet-mould  bdon^ng  to  the  gun  which  had  been  lent  me  by  Cupido 
in  the  place  of  my  great  rifle ;  and  to  demand  from  his  wife  the 
sheep  which  was  due  for  the  gunpowder.  But  neither  of  these 
objects  were  obtained,  as  the  woman  was  not  at  home,  and  old 
Daniel,  who  was  lefl  in  charge  of  the  place,  revised  to  give 
them  up. 

When  the  oxen  came  home,  it  was  too  late  to  commence  a 
day's  journey,  as  the  rest  of  the  people  did  not  return  till  the  even- 
ing, and  after  a  fatiguing  and,  on  their  part,  fruitless  search. 

The  weather  of  this  day,  might  seem  extraordinary  in  the 
twenty-ninth  degree  of  latitude :  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer, 
did  not  rise  above  36;  and,  during  the  whole  day,  there  was  a 
light  fall  of  mow  attended  with  a  chilling  wind.  This  was  the 
oidy  time  I  have  seen  snow  northward  of  the  Gariep.  It  entirely 
whitened  the  ground,  and  remained  unmelted  till  the  next  morning. 
This  appearance  was  so  unusual  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  Africa, 
that  I  viewed  it  as  an  interesting  sight;  but  probably  some  un- 
perwived  association  of  ideas  induced  me  to  think  so,  as  the  weather 
was,  to  bodily  feeling,  so  extremely  cold,  that  it  was  found  painful 
and  scarcely  to  be  endured  without  the  assistance  of  a  watch-coat, 
and  the  Jiir  coperlet,  the  value  of  which  latter  as  a  warm  covering, 
had  been  well  proved  during  my  return  from  Sneeuwberg,  and  was 
now  considered  as  an  indispensable  article  of  a  traveller's  baggage. 
To  him  who  may  enter  on  a  similar  expedition,  I  would  recommend 
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it,  with  the  certainty  of  his  feeling  aa  thankful  for  the  hint,  as  I  my- 
self am  to  the  peraon  from  whom  I  first  received  it. 

Sth.  In  the  morning  Van  Roye  arrived  alone,  the  other  horses 
having  strayed  away ;  but  he  left  0>rnell3  and  Gert,  with  several 
people  in  search  of  them.  As  they  were  expected  soon  tx>  over- 
take us,  I  ordered  the  oxen  to  be  immediately  yoked ;  and  per- 
mitted Van  Roye,  who  complained  of  being  unwell,  to  ride  forward, 
and  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  our  next  station. 

The  country  was  open,  uid  in  many  places  abounding  in  bushes ; 
but  might  every  where  be  traversed  with  waggons ;  the  tracks  of 
which  leading  from  Klaarwater  to  the  different  outposts,  were  crossed 
several  times  this  day ;  and  by  following  one  of  them  as  our  guide 
over  the  plain,  we  were  drawn  considerably  out  of  our  way. 

Discovering,  at  length,  that  it  was  conducting  us  to  one  of  the 
kraals  under  Langberg  (Long  Mountain)  a  lofly  and  very  extensive 
mountain  in  sight  to  the  west,  we  turned  again  eastward  and,  after 
wandering  in  uncertainty  for  some  time,  fell  in  with  the  direct  road 
from  Gattikamma  to  Ongduks  Fountain :  a  track,  however,  very  little 
beaten. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  I  found,  for  the  first  time,  a  very 
beautiful  species  of  Acacia^  most  remiurkable  for  its  low  growth ; 
being  seldom  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  of  an  her- 
baceous nature,  the  stems  dying  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  . 
Yet  its  leaves,  bunches  of  flowers,  and  pods,  were  larger  than  any 
of  the  arborescent  species.  It  was  not  at  this  time  in  flower,  but 
was  afterwards  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  sandy  plains  farther 
in  the  Interior ;  where  I  discovered  that  its  roots  constituted  a 
favorite  food  with  the  elephant.  *     Its  Sichuana  name  is  m^nadnni. 


*  Acacia  elephantina,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2410.  Planta  herbacea  sub-bipedalis,  inemm, 
glabra.  Raduc  longissima  lignosa.  Csules  penci  simplices,  erecti,  anntu.  Folia  tupin- 
nata,  pinnis  12-ju^.  Foliola  laoceolata  et  lineari-lanceolata*  (sa^  aptoe  rotuodato,) 
circiler  20-juga.  Spicse-«longatse  cylindricse,  solitariee,  axillares.  Flores  herbacei  co}oris. 
Antherariun  apices  glanduliferi ;  glandula  decidua.  Legumen  maximum  (7-pollicare}, 
compressum  bivalve. 
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Ongeluh  Fo^ein  (Accident  f'oimtsin)  being  an  inhabited  place* 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  firewood  would  not,  at  night,  easily  be 
found  near  the  iiraal,  and  my  men,  therefore,  took  the  precaution, 
when  passing  a  spot  where  hushes  abounded,  to  load  up  in  the 
wa^on,  enough  for  our  use  till  morning :  as  we  found,  it  would  be 
dark  before  we  arrived  there.  This  spring  derived  its  name  irom  the 
circumstance  of  a  Hottentot  having  here  lost  his  life  by  the  gun  of 
one  of  his  companions  accidentally  exploding;  by  which  he  was 
severely  wounded :  yet  there  appeared,  it  was  said,  every  favorable 
chance  of  his  recovery,  until  the  report  of  a  musket,  Uioughtlessly 
discharged  too  near  him,  threw  the  unfortunate  man  into  so  violent  a 
state  of  alarm  and  agitation,  that  his  death  soon  followed. 

9fA.  At  Ongeluks  Fountain,  about  6fleen  huts  placed  irregularly, 
and  dispersed  so  wide  apart  that  some  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
others,  form  a  kraal  or  outpost  where  many  of  the  Klaarwater 
Hottentots  reside  with  their  cattle,  as  long  as  any  pasturage  can  be 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Its  size,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
are,  like  those  of  all  the  Hottentot  outposts,  so  fluctuating  that  some- 
times the  spot  is  quite  deserted :  nor  does  it  seem  that  at  any  season, 
the  least  attempt  at  cultivation  is  ever  made  here ;  as  the  ground  no 
where  appeared  to  have  been  broken. 

Van  RoyCf  unknown  to  me,  had  passed  the  night  at  one  of  the 
distant  huts;  and  though  he  heard  us  arrive,  he  left  me  till  this 
morning  in  some  anxiety  on  accoimt  of  his  absence.  I  should  have 
supposed  that  his  visit  to  Europe,  and  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received,  would  have  taught  him  the  propriety  of  letting  me  know  - 
that  he  was  at  the  kraal ;  but  he  came  to  the  waggons  the  next  day 
without  making  any  excuse,  or  even  a  remark. 

Speelman,  Platje,  and  Keyser,  with  the  same  Hottentot  uncon- 
cern, made  their  appearance  in  the  morning  after  having  also  passed 
the  night  at  one  of  the  huts.  This  kind  of  apathy  is  very  common 
among  Hottentots,  and  forms  one  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  their 
character. 

I  had  yesterday  sent  them  a  second  time  to  Taaibosch  for  the 
sheep,  of  which  we  were  beginning  to  be  in  want,  as  my  fiock  was 
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already  reduced  to  aix ;  and  gave  them  a  measage  urging  the  nece»- 
sity  of  its  being  delivered  to  us,  especially  as  it  was  out  due.  Daniel^ 
therefore,  paid  them  their  demand,  although,  as  he  said,  Cupido  had 
gone  away,  without  leaving  any  instructions  at  home  respecting  the 
debt 

At  noon  Gert  and  Cornells  arrived  from  KlaarwfUer  with  the 
horses.  I  now  congratulated  myself  on  beholding  at  length,  my 
whole  party  removed  away  from  that  village ;  a  place,  of  which  the  rer- 
collection  a£&}rded  me  but  little  pleasure.  The  numerous  vexatious 
occurrences  and  disappointments  whidi  I  there  met  with,  put  my 
patience  severely  to  the  trial ;  while,  to  counterbalance  these,  few 
circumstances  were  found,  to  give  my  mind  those  agreeable  im- 
pressions which  I  had  anticipated  when  in  Cape  Town.  The  reality 
was  indeed,  different  from  the  picture.  But  —  I  had  now  quitted 
it,  and  b^an  to  feel  at  ease  again. 

My  men  were  this  day  employed  chiefly  in  trying  their  guns, 
and  in  putting  every  thing  relating  to  them,  in  proper  order.  It  was 
established  as  a  standing  regulation,  that  the  oxen  should  never, 
exciting  through  want  of  pasturage,  be  suffered  to  graze  out  of 
sight  of  the  wagons ;  fuid  that  they  should  every  night  be  made 
fast 

Speelman,  whose  future  employment  on  the  journey,  was  to  be 
that  of  hunting,  went  out  this  morning,  and  in  a  few  hours,  returned, 
having  shot  a  zebra ;  which,  however,  could  not  be  fetched  home  till 
the  next  day.  This  meat  though  much  eaten  by  Hottentots,  is,  as 
already  noticed,  rejected  by  the  colonists :  my  two  baptized  men, 
therefore,  informed  me,  that  they  were  um^le  to  eat  it ;  and,  as 
they  declared  that  it  always  created  a  nausea,  I  suffered  a  sheep  to 
be  killed,  as  we  had  no  other  game  to  give  them.  I  thus  soon  be^n 
to  perceive,  that  I  had  with  me,  two  men  who  were  of  a  class  supe- 
rior to  Hottentots. 

1(MA.  It  having  been  previously  agreed  on,  that  nay  interpreter 
MuchUnka  should  join  me  at  this  place,  I  sent  off  Philip,  Speelman, 
and  Stuurman,  at  sunrise  to  find  their  way  to  WiUem  Cagper'i  (or 
Jafler*s)  under  the  Langberg,  where  he  was  residing ;  to  let  him  know 
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that  we  were  waiting  for  him.  This  place  had  been  pointed  out  to 
us,  as  bearing  due  west  from  Ongeluks ;  and,  as  it  was  at  the  distance 
of  a  long  day's  journey  over  a  wild  country,  I  delivered  out  to  these 
three,  a  supply  of  ammunition  for  their  defence,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  any  game  which  might  be  met  with  on  their 
return. 

lUk.  At  noon  a  waggon  and  party  of  Hottentots,  halted  for  a 
few  minutes,  on  their  way  from  Klaarwater  to  Casper's  kraal,  where 
they  reside.  These  people  are  naturally,  or  habitually,  fond  of 
journeying  about  from  one  kraal  to  another ;  and  in  this  occupation 
they  have  worn  down  tracks  across  the  country,  which  in  several 
places,  assume  the  appearance  of  regular  roads.  That  which  leads, 
from  the  Roggeveld  is  sufficiently  beaten,  if  seen  by  daylight,  to  guide  a 
stranger  to  Klaarwater :  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time,  the  road  which 
we  had  now  opened  to  Graaffreynet,  will  become  equally  bei^en. 

The  Hottentots  who  were  lying  here  at  this  time  with  their 
families  and  cattle,  possessed  a  great  number  of  goats ;  but  I  saw 
among  them  no  sheep.  The  former,  requiring  less  care,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  less  difficult  to  manage,  are  better  suited  to  the  indo- 
lence of  these  people ;  although  the  preference  which  they  give  to 
mutton,  on  account  of  its  greater  abundance  of  fat,  is  an  inducement 
for  rearing  sheep;  of  which  they  might  in  these  extensive  pastures, 
breed  innumerable  flocks,  if  they  possessed  the  prudence  to  refrain 
at  first  from  using  them  too  freely.  The  whole  number  of  their 
cattle  at  this  place,  large  and  small,  appeared  to  be  about  two 
hundred. 

Observing  a  family  busied  in  taking  their  house  to  pieces,  I 
amused  mys^f  in  watching  the  progress  of  their  work,  supposing 
they  were  about  to  pack  it  up  and  depart}  but  as  soon  as  this 
was  done,  they  carried  all  the  materials,  after  having  well  beaten 
them,  to  a  distance  only  of  a  few  yards ;  where  they  soon  erected 
it  again.  The  whole  operation  of  pulling  down,  removing,  and 
building  up,  occupied  no  more  than  six  hours ;  and  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  done  in  much  less  time.  On  inquiring  the  reason 
of  what  I  thought  an  odd  whim,  their  thus  taking  so  much  trouble^ 
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and  only  to  move  so  short  a  distance,  one  of  the  women  convinced 
me  of  th^  having  very  good  cause  for  changing  the  place,  as  the 
spot  was  swanning  with  jleax*  This  is  a  domestic  misfortune  very 
common  among  Hottentots ;  and  as  the  active  little  insect  is  always 
found  to  be  too  powerful,  they  »idure  this  ejectment,  as  one  of  the 
unavoidable  evils  of  life,  and  quietJy  retreat,  leaving  their  numerous 
enemies  in  possession  of  the  field.  In  warm  dry  climates  these 
insects  are  every  where  troublesome,  the  Dutch  colonists,  who  in 
general  are  hi  from  being  neglectful  of  domestic  cleanliness,  are 
in  the  summer,  obliged  frequently  to  sprinkle  their  floors  with 
water ;  a  method  which  is  found  to  be  efiectu^  for  driving  them 
away.  But  the  Hottentots,  to  save  themselves  this  daily  trouble, 
prefer  that  of  occasionally  removing  their  huts  aUogether. 

19ih.  In  many  parts  of  the  plain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
spring,  the  surface  is  thickly  strewed  with  stones  of  quartz ;  among 
which  are  some  having  the  nature  of  chalcedony,  chert  in  nodules, 
and  some  containing  thallite. 

Here  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  trees  of  a  remarkable  species  of 
acacia,  having  thick  brown  thorns  and  an  oval  pod  of  a  solid  mealy 
substance  within,  and  which  never  opens  as  those  of  other  acacias : 
in  this  singularity  resembling  only  the  Acacia  atondphyUay  from 
which,  however,  it  diflfers  in  most  other  respects.  The  head  of  this 
tree  is  thick  and  spreading,  and  of  a  form  and  appearance  which 
distinguish  it  at  a  great  distance  from  the  other  trees  of  the  country. 
It  is  called  Kdmeel-doom  (Camelthom),  because  the  camelopardalis 
browses  chiefly  on  it :  but  its  more  proper  name  is  Mt^cdala ;  and  by 
this,  it  is  known  to  all  the  Bichuana  nations.  The  general  form  and 
character  of  this  tree,  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  plates  of  this  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  these 
regions,  greatly  exceeding  the  common  Cape  acacia,  though  closely 
resembling  it  in  flower  and  foliage,  but  differing  in  growth,  and  by 
abounding  only  in  dry  plains  and  sandy  deserts ;  while  the  common 
Karro-thom  is  found  principally  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Its  wood  is 
excessively  hard  and  heavy ;  of  a  dark  or  reddish  brown  color ;  and* 
is  used  by  the  Bichuanas  for  their  smaller  domestic  utensils,  such  as 
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spoons,  and  handles  of  knives.  There  are  some  other  undescribed 
species  which  resemble  it  in  form  and  growth,  and,  though  botanically 
distinct,  are  by  the  Hottentots,  confounded  with  it  under  one  name ; 
but  the  pod  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  this  particular  sort  easily 
known  from  the  rest.  The  technical  name,  therefore,  of  Acada 
f^affw  is  adopted  for  this,  although  equally  i^phcable  to  other 
species. 

The  principal  shrubs  about  Ongeluks  Fountain,  are  the  Tar- 
chonanthus,  the  Hookthorn,  the  Karrothorn,  and  a  dwarf  Acacia* 
called  ^ki  by  the  Bichuanas.  This  last,  which  is  about  two  or  three 
feet  high,  is  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  of  its  trunk  or  stem 
running  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  from  which  arise 
a  multitude  of  shoots  pr  branches.  The  spring  affords  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  at  all  seasons,  f 

In  the  vicinity,  a  number  of  Meerkais  have  their  burrows :  these 
are  a  species  of  squirrel  %  of  about  the  size  of  our  common  squirrel. 
It  has  no  outward  ears,  and  its  body  is  very  thinly  covered  with  short 
coarse  hair,  which  is  brittle  and  may  easily  be  rubbed  off;  but  the 
tail,  which  is  longer  than  the  body,  is  furnished  with  long  spreading 
hairs  as  in  the  European  kind.  It  was  seen  to  live  chiefly  on  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  it  scratched  up  with  its  fore  feet.  It  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  being  a  pretty  little 
animal,  is  sometimes  domesticated. 

The  mountains  which  form  the  range  called  Langberg  (Long- 
Mountfun,)  are  in  view  from  this  place,  notwithstanding  they  were, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Hottentots,  above  thirty  miles  distant. 
During  the  last  days  of  our  stay  here,  they  were  not  visible,  on  account 
of  the  great  depth  of  hazy  vapour  arising  from  the  intervening  plains. 


*  Acacia  stolonifera,  B.Catal.  Geogr.  21S8.  Caules  subterranel  atoloniferi.  Ratnuli, 
Mia,  et  etiam  spinoe,  pubescentia.  Folia  bipinnata.  PinDss  3 — T-jugse.  FoHola  obl<Higo- 
lanceolata  7 — 15-juga.  Spime  geminae  sUpulares  albidse  patentes,  apidbus  fuscb  suIk 
recurris.  Flores  flavi  in  c^itulis  axillaribus  pluribus  (2 — 6)  globosis  pedunculatis. 
Leguinina  recta,  flava,  obliqu^  striata,  cava. 

\  MetttAa  Capensis,  was  finind  growing  by  the  side  of  the  spring,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance in  the  Interior :  and  in  the  water  I  discovered  a  species  of  Zanicheliia,  which 
corresponded  with  the  description  of  Z.  dentata. 

X  Sciuna  Capmsii, 
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Thej  appeared  to  be  very  lofty,  and  it  was  said  that  on  the  other 
side  there  is  little  descent*  the  country  continuing  at  the  same 
high  level :  which  &ct,  as  the  air  must  there  be  colder  than  in  the 
lower  plains  about  Klaarwater,  has  induced  the  Hottentots  to  keep 
their  horses  there  during  the  season  of  the  paardeziekte  (horse-dis- 
temper). The  plains  on  the  other  side^  are  called  by  the  name  c^ 
Zandveld  (Sand-country).  There  is  another  elevated  tract  between 
Langberg  and  The  Kloof,  where  horses  are  also  kept,  and  which  is 
therefore  named  Paardeberg  (Horse-mountain).  Respecting  the 
regions  lying  westward  from  Zandveld,  I  could  obtain  no  information. 

ISth.  Stonebucks  were  met  with  in  the  surrounding  plains;  two 
of  them  were  shot  by  Juli,  who  soon  began  to  prove  himself  a  good 
marksman,  a  qualificatiou  which  Hottentots  in  general  are  very 
desirous  of  acquiring,  and  which  they  consider  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  important. 

The  three  men  whom  I  had  sent  to  fetch  Muchunka,  did  not 
return  till  this  morning,  having  found  the  journey  to  Langberg, 
longer  than  they  were  able  to  perform  in  one  day.  Their  powder* 
horns  were  empty,  all  their  bullets  gone,  and  yet  they  had  shot 
nothing :  to  account  for  which,  they  asserted  that  they  bad  missed 
their  aim  every  time  they  Ared.  But  they  had  been  at  an  outpost  of 
Klaarwater  people  ;  and  this  was  the  true  cause  of  all  their  ammuni- 
tion being  gone.  What  they  got  in  return  for  it,  I  could  not  discover; 
it  is  probable  that  the  people  at  the  Kraal  required  it  of  them,  as  an 
act  of  friendship  from  one  Hottentot  to  another.  There  are  two 
things  much  wanting  with  many  of  these  Hottentots,  and  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  missionaries  will  not  think  too  much  beneath  the 
notice  of  evangelical  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  the  best  mode  of 
acquiring :  these  are,  veracity  and  a  consci^itious  discharge  of  the 
moral  duties. 

However,  their  arrival,  with  or  without  ammunition,  gave  me 
much  pleasure,  when  I  saw  that  Muchunka  was  with  them  ;  as  I  had 
long  been  greatly  in  fear  that  when  the  time  for  his  services  arrived, 
it  would  be  found  that  he  also  had  been  dissuaded  from  venturing  to 
accompany  us :  but  fortunately  for  me,  he  was  a  man  not  much 
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wanted,  and  of  no  particular  importance  to  the  settlement  I  was 
glad  to  add  to  my  party,  not  only  an  interpreter,  but  a  person  whose 
manners  were  a  Uttle  more  lively  than  those  of  Hottentots  j  and  I 
hoped  therefore  that  his  presence  would  give  some  animation  to  our 
fireside. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  desirous  of  having  a  drawing  of  KltuoT' 
water,  had  requested  that  I  would  make  one  for  bim.  With  thia 
I  readily  complied,  as  be  engaged  expressly  that  it  should  not  be 
sent  to  Europe  before  I  arrived  there  myself,  and  that  it  should 
not,  at  all  events  be  engraved  from.  As  I  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  quit  that  village,  I  was  unwilling  to  delay  my  departure  on  this 
account ;  but  promised  to  finish  it  at  Ongelukg,  while  waiting  for 
Muchunka's  arrival.  This  promise  I  now  performed;  and  sent  the 
drawing  by  one  of  the  Hottentots  of  the  out-post,  who  returned  to 
Klaarwater  on  the  following  day.* 

14tA.  All  the  members  of  the  party  with  whom  the  journey  was 
to  be  performed,  were  now  at  length  collected  together ;  and  amounted 
only  to  ten  Hottentots,  and  a  native  interpreter.  As  a  body  of  men 
intended  for  their  own  defence,  against  the  assaults  of  a  hostile  tribe, 
this  number  was  very  insufficient  j  but  with  a  due  proportion  of 
prudence  and  personal  courage,  they  would  be  enough  for  repelling 
any  predatory  attack  ;  and  might  in  a  favourable  situation,  be  able, 
with  the  advantage  of  fire-arras,  to  stand  against  a  multitude  of  such 
oj^nents  as  those  men  would  probably  be,  whom  we  were  likely  to 
meet,  should  they  even  prove  disposed  to  harm  us. 

There  was  still  some  work  to  be  done  about  the  waggons,  which 
would  have  employed  my  people  here  another  day,  but  as  I  wished  to 
remove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  further  communication  with  the 


•  Sequd.  —  On  my  return  to  Cape  Town,  at  the  termination  of  my  travels,  I  found 
that  other  people  had  been  much  more  expeditious  than  myself;  for  not  only  had  the 
drawing  reached  that  town,  and  proceeded  to  England,  but  it  had  even  made  its  way  back 
again;  and  was  rect^ised  in  the  form  of  a  print  engraved  to  be  the  principal 
ornament  of  a  book  of  Missionary  Travels  by  a  person  who  visited  Klaarwater  five  months 
after  I  finally  left  it,  and  who  so  much  admired  Ibis  drawing,  that  he  has  thought  it  worthy 
of  being  published  as  his  own. 
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Hottentots  of  the  outposts,  who,  I  feared,  mi^t  by  their  conversa- 
tion give  my  new  men  false  ideas  of  the  dangers  of  our  journey,  I 
resolved  to  remove  to  Doom  rivert  a  distance  of  six  miles. 

Here  we  arrived  at  ten  in  the  morning  j  and  found  merely  the 
bed  of  a  river,  in  which  water  was  to  be  met  with  only  here  and  there 
in  a  few  shallow  pools.  A  grove  of  large  trees  of  the  common  acacia 
or  doomboom  gave  the  spot  a  pleasant  sheltered  appearance.  On  our 
way  we  passed  a  few  single  trees  of  the  camelthorn  which,  by  their 
size,  attracted  our  attention. 

15th.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  barking 
of  some  of  our  dogs,  which  continued  for  a  considerable  time:  thinking 
it  might  be  occasioned  by  tlie  approach  of  hostile  Bushmen,  I  arose 
and  woke  some  of  the  people,  that  they  might  keep  watch  against 
danger  ;  but  we  should  have  spared  ourselves  this  trouble,  if  we  had 
not  neglected  to  attend  to  the  various  tones  of  barking  which  dogs 
assume  on  different  occasions ;  and  should  have  known  that  it  was 
not  men,  at  which  they  were  now  so  much  enraged.  For,  in  the 
morning  one  of  the  Hottentots  found  at  some  distance  from  our 
station,  the  remains  of  a  kaama  or  hartebeest,  which  had  been 
devoured  by  a  lion :  and  this  it  was,  which  the  dogs  either  heard  or 
scented,  although  none  of  us  were  able  to  distinguish  the  slightest 
sound.  A  1^  of  this  hartebeest  was  brought  home  and  broiled  for 
breakfast. 

Our  pack  of  dog$  consisted  of  about  five-and-twenty  of  various 
sorts  and  sizes.  This  variety,  though  not  altogether  intentional,  as  I 
was  obliged  to  take  any  that  could  be  procured,  was  of  the  greatest 
service  on  such  an  expedition,  as  I  observed  that  some  gave  notice  of 
danger  in  one  way,  and  others,  in  another.  Some  were  more  dis- 
posed to  watch  against  men,  and  others  against  wild  beasts ;  some 
discovered  an  enemy  by  their  quickness  of  hearing,  others  by  that  of 
scent :  some  were  useful  only  for  their  vigilance  and  barking ;  some 
for  speed  in  pursuing  game;  and  others  for  courage  in  holding 
ferocious  animals  at  bay.  So  large  a  pack  was  not,  indeed,  maintained 
without  adding  greatly  to  our  care  and  trouble,  in  supplying  them 
with  meat  and  water ;  for  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  for 
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them  enough  of  the  hitter :  but  their  services  were  invalu^le,  often 
contributmg  to  our  safety,  and  always,  to  our  ease,  by  their  constant 
vigilance ;  as  we  felt  a  confidence  that  no  danger  could  approach  us 
at  night  without  being  announced  by  their  barking.  No  circum- 
stances could  render  the  value  and  fidelity  of  these  animals  so  con- 
spicuous and  sensible,  as  a  journey  through  re^ons  which,  abounding 
in  wild  beasts  of  almost  every  class,  gave  continual  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  strong  contrast  in  their  habits,  between  the  ferocious 
beasts  of  prey  which  fly  at  the  approach  of  man,  and  these  kind,  but 
too  often  injured,  companions  of  the  human  race.  Many  times  when 
we  have  been  travelling  over  plains  where  those  have  fled  the  moment 
we  appeared  in  sight,  have  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  my  dogs,  to 
admire  their  attachment,  and  have  felt  a  grateful  affection  towards 
them  for  preferring  our  society  to  the  wild  liberty  of  other  quadru- 
peds. Often,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all  my  people  have 
been  fast  asleep  -  around  the  fire,  have  I  stood  to  contemplate  these 
fiiithful  animals  lying  by  their  side,  and  have  learnt  to  esteem  them 
for  their  social  inclination  to  mankind.  When  wandering  over  path- 
less deserts,  oppressed  with  vexation  and  distress  at  the  conduct  of  my 
own  men,  I  have  turned  to  these,  as  my  only  friends,  and  felt  how 
much  inferior  to  them  was  man  when  actuated  only  by  selfish  views. 
The  familiarity  which  subsists  between  this  animal  and  our  own 
race,  is  so  common  to  almost  every  country  of  the  globe,  that  any 
remark  upon  it  must  seem  superfluous ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  believing 
that  it  is  the  universality  of  the  fact  which  prevents  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  from  reflecting  duly  on  the  subject  While  almost  every 
other  quadruped  fears  man  as  its  most  formidable  enemy ;  here  is 
one  which  regards  him  as  his  companion,  and  follows  him  as  his 
ftiend.  We  must  not  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case :  it  is  not 
because  we  train  him  to  our  use,  and  have  made  choice  of  him  in 
preference  to  other  animals ;  but  because  this  particular  species 
feels  a  natural  desire  to  be  useful  to  man  and  from  spontaneous 
impulse  attaches  itself  to  him.  Were  it  not  so,  we  should  see 
in  various  countries  an  equal  &miliarity  with  various  other 
quadrupeds ;  according  to  the  habits,  the  taste,  or  the  c^rice 
of  different  nations.  .  But  every  where  it  is  the  dog  only,  which 
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takes  delight  in  associating  with  m,  in  sharing  our  abodes  and 
is  even  jealous  that  our  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  him 
alone :  it  is  he,  who  knows  us  personally,  watches  for  us  and  warns 
us  of  danger.  It  is  impossible  for  the  naturalist,  when  taking  a 
survey  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  not  to  feel  a  conviction  that 
this  friendship  between  two  creatures  so  different  from  each  other, 
must  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of  Nature ;  nor  can  the  humane  and 
feeling  mind  avoid  the  belief  that  kindness  to  those  animals  from 
which  he  derives  continued  and  essential  assistance,  is  part  of  his 
moral  duty.  To  me,  during  my  travels,  the  korae  and  the  ox  were 
scarcely  less  the  objects  of  my  admiration  and  gratitude;  and  his 
patient  performance  of  his  unceasing  and  daily  labors,  strongly 
attached  the  latter  to  me. 

As  the  expeditious  loading  of  our  muskets,  might,  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  employed  six 
of  the  people  in  making  cartridges ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
we  completed  between  two  and  three  hundred.  This  being  a  work 
with  which  none  of  my  men  were  acquainted,  I  was  compelled  to  be 
their  instructor  and  overseer. 

As  both  Speelman  and  Philip  had  been  in  military  service,  I 
concluded  that  they  would  impress  their  companions  with  a  proper 
idea  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  loading.  But  although  all 
confessed  that  it  was  excellent ;  yet  such  was  the  influence  and  force 
of  habit  and  custom,  that  they  never  could  be  brought  voIuntarUy  to 
adopt  this  improvement  Having  first  learnt  from  the  boors,  to  carry 
their  powder  in  a  horn,  and  their  bullets  in  a  kogel-ias  (bullet-^uch) 
they  were  now  either  too  awkward,  or  too  lazy,  to  practise  any  new 
method.  Though  their  ammunition  was  for  a  long  time  ddivered  to 
them  in  this  form,  and  though  they  always  professed  to  follow  my 
instructions,  I  discovered  that  at  length  they  frequ^itly  took  the 
cartridges  to  pieces,  and  loaded  their  guns  in  the  old  manner ;  in 
which  much  powder  is  wasted.  But  during  our  travels  in  the  Truis- 
gariepine,  I  continued  the  use  of  these  ;  although  at  last  they  were 
allowed  when  hunting,  also  to  carry  loose  powder  and  ball.  A  large 
stock  of  cartridges,  however,  was  always  kept  ready  in  my  waggon, 
in  case  of  any  sudden  attack  from  the  savages. 
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Andries  and  Stuurman,  who  had  been  appointed  to  attend  the 
oxen  and  sheep  at  pasture,  were  now  so  neglectful  of  their  duty,  that 
the  latter  were  suffered  to  stray.  As  soon  as  this  was  discoveredj 
two  men  on  horseback  were  sent  in  search,  and  they  at  length  found 
them  at  Ongeluks  Fountain,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  As  a  punish- 
ment for  this  neglect,  and  as  an  example  to  the  others,  I  withheld 
their  rations  of  brandy  and  tobacco. 

In  giving  to  the  people  their  usual  allowance  of  hratufyt  which 
was  portioned  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  intoxication,  I  noticed  a 
singular  expedient  to  which  they  resorted  in  order  to  counteract  my 
precaution  and  to  render  more  sensible  the  exhilarating  e£^ts  of  the 
spirit.  They  had  made  agreements  with  each  other  to  give  up  their 
rations  alternately ;  and  were  content  to  remain  one  turn  without 
any,  in  order  that  on  the  next  they  might  receive  a  double  quantity. 
On  coming  to  their  fire  in  the  evening,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  by 
their  unusual  talkativeness  and  animation,  whose  turn  it  had  been  to 
have  d<Hible  rations. 

Our  biscuit  and  flour  being  aU  expended,  we  now  began  to 
make  use  of,  what  was  intended  fbr^  our  last  resource,  and  opened 
the  sack  of  rice.  Afterwards,  when  this  was  all  consumed,  we  con- 
tinned  from  necessity,  to  live  on  animal  food  alone,  and  literally  with- 
out the  smallest  addition  of  any  Uiing  of  a  vegetable  nature. 

16th,  During  this  day,  we  travelled  over  an  op«i  coimtry,  the 
soil  of  which  was  generally  a  red  loamy  earth,  thickly  covered  with 
griut,  in  which  the  track  we  followed  was  nearly  obliterated,  or  very 
faintly  marked.  At  this  season  we  found  the  grass  dr^  up,  thou^ 
it  still  remained  standing  in  the  same  position  as  when  alive  and 
growmg.  As  we  were  obliged  to  force  our  way  through  it  much 
inconvenience  was  experienced  from  its  barbed  seeds  and  triple  awns, 
which,  adhering  to  my  clothes,  and  their  sharp  points  creeping  through 
to  the  flesh,  occasioned  a  constant  irritation.* 

These  plains  abounded  also  in  large  bushes  of  Tarchotumthut ; 


*  Tliese  were  the  seeds  of  two  or  three  species  of  Ariaida  (C^ataria),  t^  an  jbohii' 
tiria,  and  of  di£fbrent  sorts  of  jtndropagon. 
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and  were  varied  with  frequent  clumps  of  the  Karro-thom.  It  was 
remarkable  that»  although  most  of  the  shrubs  in  these  countries  are 
food  for  various  wild  animals,  neither  the  tarchonanthus,  nor  any  of 
the  species  of  Rhm,  exhibited  marks  of  having  been  browsed  upon ; 
a  sufficient  proof,  that  they  are  either  unwholesome,  or  unpleasant 
to  their  palate. 

Hiose  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  zoological  information, 
will  readily  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  footmarks  of  an  animal 
could  be  interesting,  or  afford  any  particular  gratification  sudi  as 
I  experienced  in  this  day's  journey,  when  they  are  told  that  we 
now  first  distinguished  the  track  of  the  tallest  of  all  the  quadrupeds 
in  the  world ;  of  one  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  so  httle  known  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  as  to  have  been  at  length  considered  by  most  people  as  a 
fabulous  creature ;  one  not  existing  on  the  globe.  No  person  who 
has  read,  even  the  popiUar  books  of  natural  history,  could,  I  think, 
behold  for  the  first  time,  the  ground  over  which  he  is  walking, 
imprinted  with  the  recent  footsteps  of  a  camelopardalia,  without 
feeling  some  strange  and  peculiar  interest  at  the  sight  The  animal 
itself  was  not  observed,  but  our  attention  was  now  awakened  by  the 
expectation  of  soon  getting  a  full  view  of  this  extraordinary  creature ; 
and  the  hope  of  being  the  first  of  the  party  to  see  it,  kept  all  my  men 
on  the  look-out  the  whole  day. 

^aving  travelled  till  sunset  without  meeting  with  any  water,  and 
being  assured  by  Muchunka  that  the  next  spring  was  too  far  to  be 
reached  before  night,  we  halted  at  a  spot  where  a  clump  of  acacias  * 
offered  us  a  convenient  shelter.  Our  cattle  were  made  fast  to  the 
stems,  and  carefully  watched  to  prevent  their  breaking  loose ;  for,  as 
they  were  unable  here  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  would  otherwise 


.  *  In  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  journey,  the  karro-thorfit  having  been  the  pre- 
dominant species  of  the  genus,  has  been  most  frequendy  noticed  by  the  name  of  aatda  •, 
and  whenever  this  word  may  in  future  occur  without  special  distinction,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  intending  the  Acacia  CaperuU,  already  described  in  the  first  volume,  at  pages  195 
and  196,  or  a  species  so  closely  resembling  it,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  but  by  the  botanist 
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by  returning  to  our  laat  station,  have  caused  much  delay,  besides 
the  trouble  of  going  back  a  day's  journey  in  search  of  them.  We 
suffered  no  inconvenience  ourselves  from  this  want  of  water,  as  we 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  filling  two  of  our  casks,  before  we 
set  out. 

17M.  Early  in  the  morning  we  yoked  the  oxen  to  the  waggons, 
and,  in  less  than  two  hours,  arrived  at  a  spring  where  there  was 
still  abundance  of  good  water.  This  was  called  Bloem*$  Fmmtaini 
after  a  man  named  Jan  Bioem  *  who  had  formerly  resided  in  the 
Colony,  but  who  stationed  himself  at  this  spring,  and  continued  for 
some  years  to  lead  a  lawless  life.  He  associated  with  him  a  party  of 
Hottentots  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  surrounding  natives ; 
and,  by  giving  them  a  share  of  the  booty,  induced  them  to  assist  him 
in  his  plundering  expeditions  against  the  Bachapins  and  other  tribes, 
from  whom  he  carried  off  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  and  thus,  for 
a  long  time,  supported  himself  by  successful  viUany  and  unprovoked 
outrage.  Tempted,  at  length,  by  the  reported  wealth  of  the  Nudkketsi 
nation,  he  made,  conjointly  with  a  Bichuuia  chief  named  Makrakki, 
an  attack  upon  their  chief  town ;  but  this  being  situated  on  a  hill  and 
therefore  in  some  respects  naturally  fortified,  he  was  completely 
repulsed.  It  is  said  that  his  ally,  whose  people  had  formerly  suffered 
also  from  his  robberies,  thus  disappointed  in  his  booty  and  fearing 
some  future  mischief  from  his  dangerous  associate,  caused  the  water 
at  which  he  was  then  lying,  to  be  poisoned ;  and  the  death  of  this 
lawless  disturber,  was  the  well  merited  and  unlamented  consequence. 

On  arriving  at  Bloem's  Fountain,  we  found  the  spot  occupied  by 
a  lion,  with  a  lioness  and  her  two  whelps  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
h^alo  t  was  drinking  there.  On  our  sending  the  dogs  to  drive 
them  out,  they  all  took  flight;  but  the  buffiilo  was  pursued  on 
horsebadc  by  Philip,  and,  afler  a  short  chase,  overtaken  and  shot. 

The  little  waggon  was  immediately  unloaded  to  fetch  home  the 
carcass;  and  I  accompanied  it,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 


*  Already  mmtioned  at  page  6.  f  Boi  affir. 
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examining  die  animal  b^ore  it  was  cut  up ;  this  being  the  first  of  the 
species  which  I  had  seen. 

The  name  of  bt^bloy  presents  another  example  of  the  misap- 
plication of  European  names  to  the  wild  animals  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  of  the  erroaeous  notions  to  which  it  gives  rise.  By  those  who 
are  not  read  in  zoology,  the  buffet  or  bu£&lo  of  the  Cape*  called  by 
the  Bichuanas  Naari,  is  most  frequently  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  animals  which  bear  that  name  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  India, 
instead  of  a  huge  beast  much  more  ferocious  and  dangerous,  and 
which  has  never  yet  been  tamed  to  the  use  of  man.  It  is,  however, 
an  animal  hitherto  found  no  where  but  in  the  extratropical  part  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  is  widely  distinct  from  every  other  species  of  the 
ox  tribe,  and  most  remarkable  by  its  horns  which,  though  not  of  more 
than  ordinary  or  proportional  length,  are  so  unusually  broad  at  their 
base  as  to  cover  the  whole  forehead,  and  give  to  It  the  appeurance  of 
a  mass  of  rock  ;  an  appearance  to  which  the  ruggedness  and  uneven- 
ness  of  their  surface  greatly  contribute.  Its  countenance  exhibits  a 
savage  and  malevolent  expression.  Its  bulk  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
ox,  although  its  height  be  not  much  greater ;  but  it  is  altogether 
more  robust  and  strongly  made.  It  is,  when  not  young,  but  thinly 
covered  with  short  scattered  black  hair ;  that  on  the  under  lip  and 
about  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  being  longer  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  beard.  The  wither  rises  high,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
form  a  hump ;  the  tail  resembles  that  of  the  common  ox,  but  is 
much  shorter,  and  the  two  spurious  hoofs  are  rather  larger  in  propor- 
tion. Its  horns  turn  outwards  and  downwards  ;  and  their  points  are 
recurved  upwards.  The  hide  is  much  Uiicker  than  that  of  the  ox, 
and  is  valued  by  the  Colonists  and  Hottentots,  for  its  great  strength, 
and  for  possessing  the  qualities  proper  for  riems  and  trektouws.  It  is 
of  a  fierce  and  treacherous  disposition,  which,  added  to  its  size  and 
strength,  renders  it  dangerous  to  be  attacked  without  caution,  or 
without  the  certain  means  of  escape  at  hand. 

The  true  buffalo  having  been  long  domesticated  and  rendered  a 
useful  beast  of  draught  or  of  burden,  has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
taming  this  animal  to  the  same  purposes ;  and  the  attempt  has  several 
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times  been  made  in  the  Colony,  by  taking  tiiem  when  very  young, 
ind  rearing  them  under  the  domestic  cow :  but,  partly  from  injudi- 
cious management  perhaps,  and  partly  irom  its  natimil  ferocity,  no 
permanent  success  has  hitherto  attended  these  endeavours.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  failures,  it  is  an  attempt  which  might  not  he 
wholly  relinquished,  since  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
mixed  breed  b^ween  this  and  the  common  Cape  cow,  would  pro- 
duce a  more  powerful  and  hardy  race  of  draft  c^tle,  and  one  which 
might  possibly  be  exempt  from  those  diseases  to  which  the  oxen 
of  the  Colony  are  often  subject. 

The  present  animal  was  a  male,  and  apparently  not  yoimg,  as 
the  points  of  its  horns  were  much  worn,  and  its  ears  exceedingly 
torn  and  cut,  probably  in  forcing  its  way  through  liie  thickets,  or  in 
butting  or  fighting  with  others  of  its  species.  The  Hottentots  say 
they  are  seldom  found  with  ears  quite  entire ;  and  my  own  observ- 
ations confirm  the  remark.  The  meat  was  in  taste  like  coarse  beef; 
but  in  jTounger  animals  it  is  very  palatable  and  wholesome,  and  ftee 
firom  any  unpleasant  flavour. 

It  not  being  possible  to  lift  the  animal  entire  into  the  waggon, 
it  was  cut  into  quarters  on  the  spot ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  brought 
home,  every  hand  was  set  to  work  to  cut  the  fiesh  into  flaps  and  dry 
it  on  the  bushes ;  an  affiiir  which  occupied  all  the  remainder  of  that 
day,  and  part  of  the  next.  The  real  value  of  our  ammunition  maybe 
computed  from  this  circumstance,  that  two  charges  of  powder  and 
two  balls  now  obtained  for  us  a  waggon  load  of  provisions. 

I  profited  by  this  opportunity  and  the  leisure  occasioned  by 
waiting  for  the  drying,  to  make  a  finished  drawing  of  the  head,  as 
expressive  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  this  remarkable  species 
of  buffalo. 

The  following  specimen  of  the  Kora,  or  K&raqua^  dialect,  was 
obtained  mostly  from  Muchunka ;  and  is  here  inserted  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  structure  and  nature  of 
Hottentot  languages  in  general.  This  dialect,  as  it  has  already  been 
stated,  has  a  greater  affinity  to  that  of  the  Hottentots  proper,  thui 
of  the  Bushmen  ;  and  though  requiring  a  more  frequent  use  of  the 
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■di^rent  claps  of  the  tongue  than  the  former,  ^et  it  does  not  employ 
them  so  often  as  the  latter. 

The  system  of  orthography,  and  pronunciation  here  made  use 
of,  is  the  same  whidi  I  have  adopted  for  the  Sichuana  language,  and 
will  be  found  more  fully  explained  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  state,  in  diis  place,  that  the  comma  (*)  implies 
that  the  following  syllable  should  be  preceded  by  the  first  clap ;  the 
same  mark  inverted  (*)  requires  the  second ;  and  the  double  inverted 
comma,  {**)  the  third. 

The  Jirstf  or  dental  clap  is  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  front-teeth  and  suddenly  drawing  it  away,  so  as  to 
give  a  sound  resembling  that  which  some  people  make  as  a  mode  of 
expressing  vexation.  This  is  the  most  acute  of  the  three,  or  that 
which  gives  the  highest  tone. 

The  gecond  or  palatial  is  formed  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the 
middle  of  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  by  withdrawing  it 
in  the  same  manner,  a  clucking  noise  is  produced,  of  a  lower  tone 
than  the  first. 

The  third  or  guttural  is  similarly  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  against  the  hinder  part  of  the  palate ;  by  which  the  same 
kind  of  noise  as  the  second,  but  of  a  graver  or  still  lower  tone, 
is  produced ;  and  requiring  a  greater  effort  of  enunciation. 

In  all  of  these  three,  which  have  already  been  correctly  described 
by  Le  Vaillant,  the  lips  do  not  touch  each  other ;  and  the  sound  is 
followed  so  immediately  by  the  syllable,  to  which  it  belongs,  that 
both  seem  to  form  but  one  syllable.  The  difficulty  of  pronunci- 
ation, for  European  organs,  is  least  in  the  first,  and  greatest  in  the 
third.  Yet  without  these  clapping  sounds,  the  words  would  be  un- 
intelligible to  a  Hottentot  ear  j  and  cannot  therefore  be  omitted  in 
speaking  any  of  the  dialects  of  their  language 

Some  writers,  have  adopted  the  mode  of  indicating  all  these 
claps,  which  they  did  not  distinguish  from  each  other,  by  prefixing 
the  letter  t  to  the  word  or  syllable ;  as  tktf.  It  appears  also  that  some- 
times a  g  OT  ak  has  been  used  to  express  the  third  sort ;  as  in  the 
'Word  gnu.     This  circumstance  is  here  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
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explaining  how  it  happens  that  such  words  are  spelt  sometimes 
without  those  letters  and  sometimes  with  them.  But  this  method  is 
liable  to  objections,  as  it  introduces  a  false  orthography,  and  con- 
sequently a  &lse  pronunciation. 

A   SPECIMEN   OF  THE   UJIOUAQE   07  TBB  XORA  HOT1XHTOTB. 

.One     ------     'Kmi  (or  'Quee,  as  it  might  be  written  according  to  En^iih 

proniinciati<n) ). 

Two 'AiwB. 

lliree  •  -  -  .  -  -  "GUnd  (or  Goonah  in  En^j^ish).  The  mark  for  '  short  quan- 
tity (")  implies  that  the  vowel  beneath  it,  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  a  short  and  indistinct  manner. 

The  acute  accent  ( ' )  is  here,  as  in  every  other  part 
of  this  work,  used  to  indicate  the  syllable  which  bear* 
the  accent,  or  emphasis- 
Pour  -  -.  -  ■  -  -  Hataa,  or  Haks,  Double  vowels  are  used  merely  to  ex- 
press a  more  lengthened  sound,  and  are  to  be  considered 
as  bearing  the  accent :  or  the  same  thing  is  signified  by 
the  mark  for  *  long  quantity*  ( ~ )  placed  over  a  sin^ 
vowel. 

Five KOru  (Koor6o,  in  Eng.)  .  . 

Six      -------     "Ndtmi. 

Seven     -     -     -     -      -     -     Hongku  (Hongkdo). 

Eight     -     -     -      -     -     .     'Ki/si. 

Nine     ~      -     -      _      -     -     Gu^st  (Goofiysy). 

Ten Diii  (DAysy). 

J^eren     -     -     -     -     -     -     'K^'ka  ('Kooe'ka}.     On  comparing  this  with  the  word  for 

'  one,'  a  difference  in  spelling  and  accenting,  will  be 
observed  ;  but  they  are  here  written  exacdy  as  they  were 
spoken.  It  appears  that  the  pronunciation  and  place 
of  the  accent,  change  according  to  the  composition  of 
the  word,  or  to  its  place  in  a  sentence :  and  this  prCK 
bably,  maybe  done  merely  for  smoothness  of  sound. 

Tw^ve    ------     'Kam'kwa,  CKam'qua). 

'nUrte^i  -----  '^Giiufkwa.  The  remarks  at  '  eleven'  are  applicable  to  this 
and  to  several  of  the  following  words. 

Fourteen      .     .      -     -     -     HikJChoa. 

Fifteen     ------     K&n/kaoa. 

Sixteoi     ------     "N&nn€kwa. 

Seventeen      -----     HAnkUkwa. 

"Si^^aea    -----     'K^sfkuoa. 

Nineteen      -----     Guisfkwa. 

Twoity     ------     'Kamdia. 

Yea     -------     Aa,  or  d. 

No  -.--  .--  HanAatt,  or  Haan,  This  has  a  naaal  KNiDd  lilce  Uut  of  the 
FVench  words,  dans,  tenu. 

I 71^(Teeiy,inEk^.) 
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lliau   ,* T^oote  (Tsurto). 

Here      -     -     -     -     .    -     Heeba,  or  Heeva  (H^yba). 

Where? .afifl,  or  SrfrAa. 

Sun  •  '  '  -  -  -  -  -  Sdrriip.  Here  the  a  forms  a  true  diphthong ;  inwhididief 
and  the  i  are  equally  blended,  by  pronoundng  tbem  boA 
so  closely  together,  that  only  one  sound  is  produced. 

Moon    ------    'Kaam. 

New-moon  -----  'K&m'kaam.  Here  the  dental  c^p  belonging  to  the  second 
syllable,  waa  pronounced  so  weakly  that  it  seemed  almost 
to  have  been  omitted.  This  was  c&aa  found  to  be  the 
case  in  compound  words ;  and  is  done,  probably  with  a 
view  to  soften  the  harshness  of  two  cl^>s  tn  the  same 
word. 

Fnll-moon     -----     'K^kaam. 

Moon  decreasing,  or  in  the     OkydSkaanu  lie  k  in  this  place  gives  a  strcHig  and  guttural 
lost  quarter     ...    -  aspiration  to  the  G. 

Stars     -      -     -.     -      -     •     'KammHriika,     ('ICammarooka). 

The  Pleiades,  or  Seven-stars     'Koodi,  or  'KSdi  (<Kody). 

The  three  stars  in  the  Belt 

of  Orion    -----     "KaaniSiwa  ("Kimkooqoa). 

MomingHStor  (Venus)  •    -     'KtBOkSmrup  (Quarcumroop). 

Shadow     -----     'KarAtq),  or  'Kar^  (Caraap). 

Clouds     .-----     'K&ma  (Koomer). 

Rain   -------     'Kdoiip  or  ^Kadlp  (Kirveep).     It  is  also  called  "DU  f»  T^tux 

(Tooce)  by  some  kraals. 

Hail     ------     ^'Ninkwa  ("Namqua  or  '^amquar). 

Lightning Tbdap  (Tabfirp). 

Tlunder     -■    -      -     -     -     "Gurup  ("Goor6op). 

Wind  -  -  -  -  .  -  'KSOp  (*Coofirp):  in  two  syllables  so  closdy  connected, 
that  this  word  mi^t  almost  be  written  'KvOp. 

Water 'KAmmH. 

Fire    -------     'K£aip,  or  'AS jp,  in  two  distinct  sylli^les. 

I^oke      ------     'Ai^kanna.     Here  the  at  forms  a  diphthong,  and  bears  the 

accenL 

Mountain  -----  Seiin  (Saysin).  Both  these  syllables  were  of  equal  force ;  to 
that  the  accent  was  not  distinguished. 

Many  Mountains     -     -    -     'I^st  sesin  ('Kyser  saysin).  * 

Spring  or  Fountain      -     -     M^kantmH  (Moo'camma). 

*  The  Greek  ■  here  introduced,  is  intended  to  signify  that  vocal  sound  of  e,  i,  m  u, 
before  r,  which  is  found  in  the  words  her,  bird,  cwl  .■  which,  according  to  this  system, 
would  be  written,  ^i,  ltd,  ktl .-  omitting,  as  the  English  generally  do,  that  repercussion  of 
the  tongue  which  properly  belongs  to  the  letter  r,.  and  which,  even  in  our  most  correct 
pronunciation,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  unless  found  between  two  vowels.  The  Dutt^ 
final  e,  as  in  lengte,  htx^te,  approaches  to  it  nearly ;  and  the  French  unaccented  e  inje,  que, 
de,  has  some  resemblance  to  it.  In  other  places  in  the  text,  I  have,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  strange  characters,  used  the  i  marked  with  the  grave  accent  ( ' }. 

For  a  further  explanation  of  this  system  t^  orthc^nq>hy,  the  note  a{q>ended  to  the 
following  28th  of  June  is  referred  to. 
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^ord     ------    Jt^orum  (C^»6om).    Hjsre  the  A  gives  a  strcxig- wiHiatKHi  to 

iheK. 
Where  istheKnxl?      -    -     Barka,  {or  JBaia)  Khr&nAa ? 
Sea-water,  or  Sea    -    -     ■     IjBir^kamma  (H6oricamina). 

Whale 'Karrab. 

Volley,  or  Watery  place   -     'KarrSep.     In  thia  word  the  p  is  nearly  silent. 
Padi,  or  Road   -     -     -     -     'Tarrd  (•Tarr6w). 

Horse     -     -    -     -     -    -     Hdap  (Harp). 

Mare    -    -     -     .     -    -    Has  (Hars). 

Goat Bri  (Bree). 

Ox     -------    'Kii>m6amp  ('Comarmp).     This  and  the  ftdlowing  five  woVtb 

are  probably  written  correctly ;  although  (see  Vol.  I. 

p.  201.)  they  are  not  offered  with  certain^. 
Cow    -------     'Komdas,  or  'I^mas,  {'Comiss). 

Milk BH>(Beep). 

Bread,  or  food  of  that  kind     Baritp  (Bareep). 

Knife     -    -     -     -     -     -     *  Kwaans  or '  Kodns  (Cowamce). 

Waggon     -----     *Kar6kctr^. 

The  preceding  list  of  words  was  written  down,  after  they  had  been 
several  times  repeated  by  the  native  from  whom  I  had  them.  The 
orthography  will,  I  think,  express  exactly  his  pronunciation  as  it 
sounded  to  my  ear ;  but  it  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  explained 
that  some  letters  are  in  a  few  cases,  commutable,  as  for  instance, 
the  V  for  the  fr,  though  this  may  be  occasioned  either  by  a  careless 
manner  of  speaking,  or  by  that  species  of  impediment  in  the  organs 
of  speech,  from  which  some  individuals  find  a  difficulty  in  uttering 
particular  letters  or  combinations,  and  therefore  substitute  in  their 
place,  others  of  more  easy  enunciation. 

18<A.  As  the  business  oi  cutting  and  drying  our  buffalo-meat, 
had  detained  us  till  a  late  hour,  we  advanced  but  a  few  miles,  and 
halted  for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  known  to  the  Klaarwater 
Hottentots  by  the  name  of  Blink-klip  (Shining  Rock) ;  but  to  the 
Bachapins,  by  that  of  Sensavdn, 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  mass  of  rock  rising  out  from  the  eastern 
end  of  a  ridge  of  hills.  'As  we  approached  it,  I  easily,  even  at  a 
cionsiderable  distance,  discovered  by  its  brown  color  and  shape,  that 
it  was  of  a  nature  different  from  any  which  we  had  hitherto  seen.  * 


*  The  mgraviag  at  page  233.  is  a  representation  of  it,  as  viewed  <hi  the  northern 
side.     The  entrance  to  the  mine  is  in  fhmt,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock ;  but  is  not  visible 
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Near  it  are  two  or  thiee  other  similar  masses,  but  much  inferior  in 
size. 

The  Sensaodn  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  of  the  Trans- 
gariepine ;  being  the  only  spot  where  the  sibilo  *  (sibeelo)  is  found. 
Hither  all  the  surrounding  nations  repair  for  a  supply  of  that  orna- 
mental and^  in  their  eyes,  valuable  substance.  It  constitutes  in  some 
d^ree  an  article  of  barter  with  the  more  distant  tribes,  and  even 
among  themselves ;  so  that  the  use  of  it  extends  over  at  least  five 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  among  every  tribe  which  I  have  visited. 

This  gibilo  is  a  shining,  powdery  iron-ore  of  a  steel-grey  or 
blueish  lustre,  and  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  its  particles  ad- 
hering to  the  hands  or  clothes,  and  staining  them  of  a  dark-red  or 
iemigineous  color.  The  skin  is  not  easily  freed  from  these  glossy 
particles,  even  by  repeated  washing ;  and  wherever  this  substance  is 
used,  every  thing  soon  becomes  contaminated,  and  its  glittering 
nature  betrays  it  on  every  article  which  the  wearer  handles. 

The  mode  of  preparing  and  using  it,  is  simply  grinding  it 
together  with  grease,  and  smearing  it  generally  over  the  body,  but 
^iefly  on  the  head ;  and  the  hair  is  often  so  much  loaded  and  clotted 
with  an  accumulation  of  it*  that  the  clots  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
lumps  of  mineral.  A  Bachapin  whose  head  is  thus  covered,  con- 
siders himself  as  most  admirably  adorned,  and  in  full  dress  ;  and  in- 
deed, to  lay  aside  European  pr^udices,  it  is  quite  as  becoming  as  our 
own  hair-powder,  and  is  a  practice  not  more  unreasonable  than  ours; 
with  whidi  it  may  in  some  respects  be  compared.  There  is  however 
a  real  utility  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  grease,  for  those  who  do  not 
wear  caps ;  it  protects  the  head  ft-om  the  powerful,  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous, effects  of  a  burning  sun,  as  it  equally  does,  from  those  of 
wet  and  cold.  Although  the  color  of  the  sibUo  be  a  brownish  red, 
yet  the  micaceous  particles  give  it  a  blueish  tint  in  those  places  which 
reflect  the  light  more  strongly. 

I  have  succeeded  in  preparing  from  the  tibilo  a  very  singular 


in  this  pcunt  of  viev.     On  tbe  side  of  the  hill,  and  nearer  towards  the  foregromid,  appear 
three  small  shallow  caves,  not  ccmnected  with  the  BUnkklip,  nor  of  the  same  natnre. 
'  Sea  tbe  note  at  page  414.  of  the  first  vdame. 
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kind  of  paintt  which  may  be  used  either  in  water-color  drawing  or  in 
oil-painting,  by  grinding  it  either  in  gum-water  or  in  oil:  and  in 
finishing  my  drawings  of  the  natives,  I  have  found  it  most  admirably 
suited  for  giving  the  exact  color  together  with  that  peculiar  glittering 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate  by  any  other  means. 

On  ascending  the  hill  and  approaching  the  rock,  I  found  a  large 
open  cavern  or  excavation  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  penetrating 
about  thirty  feet  inwards.  Tliis,  being  open  to  the  daylight,  afforded 
a  better  situation  for  examining  the  mine,  than  the  deeper  excava^* 
tions  which  can  only  be  seen  by  the  light  of  a  torch  or  lantern.  The 
whole  rock  appeared  to  be  composed  of  this  species  of  iron-ore, 
mingled  in  some  places  with  a  quartzose  rock.  The  ore  is  mostly 
hard  and  ponderous ;  but  frequently  friable  and  easily  falling  to 
pieces,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  cavern  was  found  deeply  covered  with 
the  loose  powder.  To  the  cieling,  a  number  of  small  bats  were 
hanging;  and  on  the  projecting  crags,  a  species  of  dove  {Columba 
Gvine'ensis)  takes  its  nightly  roost:  thus  this  cave  is  never  without 
inhabitants,  either  the  bats  by  day,  or  by  night  the  doves.  These  are 
called  batseeba  (bats^ba)  in  the  Sichuana  language ;  and  the  bats, 
mammatw&n.  A  narrow  and  low  passage  leads  from  the  outer  cavern 
to  an  inner  chamber,  from  which  this  ore  is  principally  dug.  The 
size  of  this  excavation,  supposing  it  to  be  wholly  the  work  of  art, 
proves  that  this  ppwder  has  been  in  use  during  many  generations ; 
and  indeed  its  glittering  property,  its  red  color,  and  its  sofl  greasy 
quality,  seem  to  render  it  exactly  suitable  to  the  ornamental  taste  of 
all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Muchunka  related  a  melancholy  occurrence  which  took  place  a 
few  years  before,  when  several  Bachapins  lost  their  lives  in  this  mine, 
by  the  falling-in  of  part  of  the  roof  while  they  were  at  work.  The 
place  being  open  to  every  one  without  restriction  or  regulations,  each 
person  had  dug  away  the  quantity  he  wanted,  from  that  part  where  it 
was  found  of  the  best  quality ;  and  no  one  appears  to  have  reflected 
on  the  necessity,  in  such  excavations  especially  where  the  rock  is  in 
parts  of  a  loose  nature,  of  leaving  pillars  at  proper  distances  to  support 
the  roof.     To  this  ignorance  in  the  art  of  mining,  those  poor  creatures 
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fell  a  sacrifice,  destined  to  be  the  means  of  giving  their  countrymen 
better  experience,  and  a  fatal  proof  of  their  mistake. 

At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  &rther  westward  along 
the  top  of  the  same  ridge,  Muchunka  brought  me  to  another  mine 
excavated  in  the  form  of  a  large  open  pit  of  the  depth  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  feet.  Here  the  miner^  was  more  glittering,  and  contained 
larger  particles  of  the  shining  scales  ;  and  this,  though  ^ot  obtained 
so  easily  nor  in  such  abundance,  was  preferred  to  that  which  is  found 
under  the  greater  rock.  As  I  walked  along  the  ridge,  I  every  where  saw 
traces  of  the  mineral ;  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  range 
consists  chiefly  of  this  substance  intermingled  with  quartzose  rock. 

At  Sensav&n  I  first  met  with  a  shrub  *  remarkable  for  being 
regarded  by  the  Bachapins  as  bewitched  or  unlucky,  and  therefore 
unfit  to  be  used  as  firewood.  The  reason  of  its  having  this  character, 
I  could  never  learn  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  believing  it  to  possess  some 
malignant  power,  was,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  fully  confirmed  to 
me.  It  grows  only  in  rocky  places,  and  is  from  four  to  nine  feet 
high  with  broad  oval  leaves,  between  which  are  produced  little 
clusters  of  small  inconspicuous  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  large  round 
fiiiit  not  much  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  which  is  not  eatable. 
The  engraving  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  represents  the  foliage, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  of  their  natural  size. 

This  shrub  is  otherwise  remarkable,  as  possessing  a  botanical 
character  or  complexion,  different  firom  that  of  the  general  botany  of 
these  regions,  and  indicating  a  certain  affinity  with  that  of  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  which  contains  the  only  species  of  Vangueria  hitherto 
known ;  the  present  plant  forming  the  second  of  that  genus.  A 
striking  example  of  this  may  be  pointed  out,  in  the  very  close 
resemblance  which  exists  between  the  Strelttxta  augusta  or  fVilde 
Fisang  (Wild  Plantain]  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Urania  speciosa 
of  that  island.      Of  a  similar  vegetable  affinity  with  that  part  of 

*  Vangueria  infausta,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2629.  Frutex  4 — 9-pedalis.  Folia  tomen- 
tosa  ovato-subrotunda,  sspe  acuminata,  decidua. 

Here  also  a  new  and  remarkable  species  of  Hermannia,  and  which  was  found  in  no 
oAer  port  of  these  travels,  was  met  with,  growing  between  the  rocks  near  the  mine. 

Hermannia  hryoniafalia,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2141.  Rami  elongati  debiles.  Folia 
cordato-ovata  scdi>ra  dentata  seep^  sintiata.     Flores  in  racemulis  paudflwis  azillaribus. 
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the  globe^  many  examples  might  be  given,  if  fhe  present  were  a  work 
exclusively  on  that  science :  even  at  our  next  station,  other  plants 
were  found  of  correspondent  stamp. 

19th,  Although  we  were  now  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the 
weather  during  sunshine  was  generally  very  pleasant  and  well  suited 
for  travelling  and  hunting;  but  the  nights  were  exceedingly  cold, 
and  not  easily  to  be  endured  without  a  fire.  The  mercury  of  the 
thermometer  never  rose  above  70  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  (21*  of  the 
Centigrade  scale)  and  was  seldom  observed  even  so  high.  This 
morning,  just  before  sunrise,  an  hour  which  was  always  found  to  be 
the  coldest  in  the  whole  twenty-four,  it  was  found  sunk  to  29  ( — 1  -6 
Centig.) ;  and  the  backs  of  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  herbage,  were 
white  with  hoar-jrottt  an  appearance  not  indeed  very  frequent,  but  still 
not  so  rare  as  to  be  considered  by  the  natives  a  very  remarkable  sight 

In  the  time  of  the  rains,  water  may  be  found  here  in  the  hollows 
of  a  channel  which  appeared  to  be  at  some  seasons,  the  bed  of  a  small 
rivulet ;  but  at  present  not  a  drop  was  any  where  to  be  discovered ; 
and  as  our  cattle  had  not  drunk  since  we  left  Bloem's  Fountain,  we 
were  compelled  to  depart  from  Sensavan  early  in  the  morning. 
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JOURNEY    FROM    SENSAVAN   TO    THE   KAMHANNl    MOUNTAINS. 

From  Sensavan  the  country  was  generally  level  and  open,  and 
abounding  in  tall  dry  grass,  of  so  great  a  height  that  the  oxen  were 
lialf  hid  as  they  passed  through  it ;  and  our  party  had  exactly  the 
appearance  of  riding  through  fields  of  ripe  corn.* 

This  days-journey  was,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  grass, 
the  most  rocky  of  any  between  the  Gaiiep  and  Litakun,  as  large  spaces 
frequently  occurred,  in  which  the  surface  was  a  natural  pavemeht  of 
pure  rock,  in  the  fissures  of  which  here  and  there  grew  a  few  shrubs. 
In  some  places  this  rock  was  of  a  brown  color,  and  seemed  outwardly 
as  if  scoriated  ;  although  it  was  certainly  not  volcanic  or  changed  by 
the  action  of  fire.  It  was  a  primitive  limestone,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
many  parts  coloured  by  some  ferrugineous  property ;  it  was  of  the 

*  A  similar  scene  is  represented  in  the  26lli  vignette. 
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same  kind  as  that  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  country  betwe^i 
Klaarwater  and  Spuigslang  fountain.  In  other  places  this  pavement 
consisted  exclusively  of  a  coarse  blueish-black  cherty  flint :  and  fre- 
quently extensive  spaces  exhibited  a  bare  level  sur&ce  of  the  white 
primitive  limestone-rock,  first  observed  about  the  former  place. 

The  waggons  suffered  the  most  violent  jolts ;  and  we  now  felt  the 
great  difference  between  riding  over  a  cx)untry  strewed  with  loose 
blocks  and  stones,  and  one  where  the  surface,  though  flat,  is  formed 
of  a  fixed  mass  of  rock.  In  the  first,  the  stones,  however  large,  ^ve 
way  a  little  to  the  force  of  the  wheels,  and  the  jolts  are  thereby  much 
8oftened,ifsuchan  expression  maybe  used;  but  the  obdurate  immove- 
able resistance  of  fixed  rocks,  and  the  peculiar  violence  of  the  jolting 
they  cause^  are  hardly  to  be  conceived  without  having  been  actually 
experienced.  No  artificial  pavement  can  produce  an  effect  equally 
disagreeable  j  for  in  such  there  is,  speaking  comparatively,  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity,  the  e£fect  of  which  is  not  imaginary,  nor  is  it 
imperceptible  to  those  who  have  ridden  over  a  natural  pavement  of 
solid  unyielding  rock. 

Although  the  waggons  did  not  appear  to  have  sufiered  any 
damage  by  this  day's-joumey,  yet  it  is  not  possible  that  they  could 
have  escaped  without,  in  some  respect,  receiving  injury ;  and  I  now 
could  dearly  perceive  that  a  good  and  strong-built  vehicle,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  preparations  for  such  an  expedition. 
Besides  the  strength  of  workmanship,  the  greatest  attention  is  neces- 
sary to  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  materials ;  that  the  wood  be  well 
seasoned  and  of  a  sort  which  will  not  easily  split.  Much  of  the  safety 
of  a  waggon  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  iron ;  this  should  be  of  the 
tough  and  malleable  kind,  rather  than  the  hard,  which  being  generally 
of  ihe  quality  termed  •  short,'  is  very  liable  to  break  asunder. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  we  arrived  at  a  spring  embosomed 
in  rocky  mountains,  and  called  by  the  Hottentots,  Klip  Font^n* 
(Rock  Fountain). 

*  Id  order  to  distinguish  tliis  from  the  ^p  Fontein  t^the  Cisgaii^ine,  described  in 
the  first  volume  at  page  294^  we  were  obliged  to  refer  to  it  by  the  name  of  Kora,  or, 
Koraqua  Kltp  Fontein ;  having  already  designated  the  other  by  that  of  Btuhman  Klip 
Fbntein, 
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Jutij  who,  I  now  began  to  perceive,  was  one  of  the  most  quiet 
and  steady  of  all  my  party,  showed  himself  desirous  of  gaining  my 
good  opinion,  by  various  acts  of  voluntary  service,  and  a  readiness 
and  attentiveness  on  every  occasion  where  he  thought  he  could  be 
useful.  He  undertook  the  office  of  cook,  and  succeeded  extremely 
well  in  boiling  the  tongue  of  the  buffalo,  and  in  producing  something 
in  the  form  of  a  curry.  To  give  him  the  character  of  being  a  good 
cook,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Europeans,  would  be  ridiculously 
wide  of  the  truth ;  but  among  Hottentoti  he  deserved  that  of  pos- 
sessing superior  talents. 

None  but  those  who  merely  '  eat  to  live'  would  undertake 
a  journey  in  Africa,  with  no  better  cooks  than  Hottentots,  By  their 
methods,  the  finest  meat  is  almost  always  rendered  tough  and 
nupalatable ;  every  kind  undergoes  but  one  and  the  same  process, 
which  is  simply  that  of  cutting  it  into  lumps  of  the  size  of  a  fist,  and 
throwing  them  into  a  large  iron  pot  of  water,  which  is  usually  left 
standing  on  the  fire  till  the  men  are  ready  to  take  their  meal :  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  their  meat  is  almost  alway  sover- 
boiled  and  exceedingly  hard.  But  this  very  well  suits  their  taste;  and 
from  a  strong  dislike  to  meat  too  little  boiled  or  roasted,  they  chuse 
rather  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  As  it  was  not  easy  to  change 
the  system  and  notions  of  these  men,  I  found  it  less  troublesome  to 
accommodate  my  palate  to  their  cookery,  than  to  pretend  to  teach 
them  an  art  of  which  I  knew  as  little  ^s  themselves. 

I  shall  not  be  classed  with  those  who  only  *  live  to  eat,'  if  I 
place  an  experienced  cook  upon  the  list  of  persons  necessary  on  such 
an  expedition  ;  as  we  have  discovered  by  our  own  sufferings,  that  the 
same  kind  of  food,  though  even  of  the  best  quality,  continued  from 
day  to  day  for  too  great  a  length  of  time,  without  any  variation  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  it,  ceases  to  excite  the  digestive  powers,  and  no 
longer  aiibrds  due  nourishment.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
body,  instead  of  gaining  strength,  becomes  daily  weaker  j  the  muscles 
relax,  and  an  extraordinary  debility  gradually  ensues.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted, that  a  chuige  of  food  either  in  species  or  in  mode,  is  necessary 
'  to  health  and  strength ;  and  as  both  these  latter  are  absolutely  essential 
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to  a  traveller,  it  is  but  common  prud^ice  to  provide  the  reasonable 
means  of  securing  them.  This  was,  I  confess,  a  point  of  pnid^ice 
which,  among  my  preparations,  was  never  once  thought  of,  because 
the  full  enjoyment  of  health  induced  me  to  regard  it  as  very  unim- 
portant and  quite  unnecessary. 

Attended  by  one  of  my  men,  I  took  a  ramble  to  examine  the 
mouTttains  on  our  left,  which  form  as  it  were  an  extensive  amphitheatre 
around  the  spring.  They  are  composed  of  rock  of  a  granitic  kind, 
and  in  some  places  of  a  black  rock  of  a  siliceous  nature.  As  it  was 
considered  dangerous  to  venture  far  among  these  mountains,  on 
account  of  the  Bushmen  who  might  be  watching  us  from  behind 
the  crags,  and  who  were  reported  to  be  hostile  to  all  Hottentots, 
t  confined  my  stroll  within  this  amphitheatre  which  was  well  clothed 
with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  to  the  course  of  the  rill 
formed  by  the  spring. 

Here,  however,  I  found  many  new  and  interesting  plants,  par- 
ticularly a  species  of  Croton  *  forming  a  handsome  bushy  shrub  from 
four  to  seven  feet  high,  closely  resembling  a  species  peculiar  to 
Madagascar :  and  this  affinity  with  the  botany  of  that  island,  was 
farther  marked  by  a  q)ecies  of  Melhania  f  which  grew  close  by  it ; 
and  on  the  same  spot  with  the  Vangueria  infausta.  This  Croton  is 
called  Mulokha  by  the  Bachapins.  I  was  informed  that  the  leaves, 
reduced  to  powder,  are  used  by  the  Eoras  as  a  Sithi ;  and  it  is  in 


"  Croton  gratissimwn,  B.  C&tal.  Geogr.  2154.  Fnitex  pulchenimus  4 — lO-pedalis 
ramosus  sempervirens.  Folia  ovato-Ianceolata  integerrima  petiolata  alterna,  supra  viridia 
nuda,  sublux  argenteo-albida.  Spicee  terminales.  Flores  auavissim^  odorati.  Folia 
(contusa)  odorem  aromaticum  (iaari  nobilis)  spirantia.  Calyx  patens  profundi  5-fidus. 
Petala  5  lanceolata  patentia,  longitudine  calycis.     Stamina  ciciter  1 5,  discreta. 

Sir  James  B.  SmM  has  obligingly  compared  this  with  the  specimens  in  his  valuable 
herbarium,  once  the  property  of  the  immortal  lAnnaus,  and  informs  me  that,  although  a 
distinct  species,  it  is  exceedingly  like  the  C.  farinosien,  with  the  descrq>tion  of  which,  as 
given  in  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  it  so  well  agreed,  that  at  the  time  of  discovering  it,  I  had  supposed 
it  might  possibly  be  the  same  plant. 

\  Melhania prostrata,'Q.Caa\.Geoge.2\5S.  Frutex.  Caules  elongad,  S — ^pedales, 
prostrati  ramosi.  Folia  petiolata  lihearia,  basi  ovata,  mucronido  terminals.  StipuUe 
subulatK.  Flores  axillares  solitarii,  longius  pedunculati,  flavi.  Pedunculus  rectus,  medio 
g^iiculatus. 
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&ct  of  a  much  more  pleasant  scent  than  any  other  of  the  Hottentot 
Bukues.  I  detected,  hy  the  delightful  fragrance  which  it  emitted  as 
I  walked  over  it,  a  smtdl  frut^cent  kind  of  basil  *  not  less  aromatic 
than  the  garden  species.  An  exceedingly  pretty  sort  of  Celagtrut  f 
with  red  branches  and  very  small  leaves,  decorated  these  rocks  and 
occupied  the  same  situations  here,  as  at  the  Asbestos  Mountains. 

Just  where  the  spring  Bows  out  of  the  rock,  I  observed  some 
odiraceous  deposition  ;  but  the  water  was,  nevertheless,  wholesome 
and  of  a  good  taste.  This  fountain  aflR>rds  a  constant  supply  of 
water  throughout  the  year,  and  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  are  said 
therefore  to  be  inhabited  by  Bushmen. 

Seven  years  before  this,  two  Hottentots  in  the  service  of  a  mis- 
sionary named  Jan  Eok  who  was  himself  a  Hal&Hottentot,  were  re- 
turning home  from  the  Briqua  country  with  their  wives  and  children, 
with  a  waggon  loaded  with  elephants*  tusks,  and  a  large  herd  of  oxen 
belonging  to  the  missionary ;  when  the  temptation  of  so  much  booty 
protected  only  by  two  men,  induced  the  Busmen  to  attack  them ;  and 
after  repeated  assaults  along  the  road,  one  of  the  Hottentots  was 
killed  just  beyond  this  spring,  and  the  other  not  far  from  Doom 
river :  while  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  dau^ters  was  inhumanly 
stabbed  with  a  hassagay,  and  several  of  the  children  wounded  with 
arrows.  The  murderers  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  cattle,  and  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  attack  the  wa^^n, 
now  defended  only  by  women  and  children,  when  the  most  providen  - 

*  Octpmtm  Jrutiadosum,  B.  C.  G.  2160.  Planta  fruticulosa  pedslis  erecta.  Folta 
lanceolats  nuda  semicollapsa.  Rscemi  teiminales  nudi.  Ftores  verticillati  breve  pedun- 
culati.     VerUciUi  i — 6-flori.     Herba  tota  odore  gratissimo  (Basilici)  gaudeL 

f  Cdastrus  saxatilis,  B.  C.  G.  1671.       Frutex   rigidus   spioosus   4-pedalis   glober. 

Bamuli  juniores  castanei  colons.    Spine  $epiijs  nude  rectie  patentes.    Folia  integemma, 

in  ramulis  jimioribus  solitaria  orata,  in  ramulis  anni  praecedentis  fesciculata  elongate 

obovata.  Fedunculi  laterales  ex  bsciculis  fbliorum,  pauciSori.  Capsulsmajusculacoccinea. 

At  the  Kora  Rock-Fountain  were  abo  found 

Olea  similis,  B.  Cheilanthus.  Aiistida, 

Acacia  stfdonifrra,  B.  Justicia.  2  %).  Rhus. 

Acacia  detinens,  B.  Phamaceum.  Clematis, 

Acacia  Capensis,  B.  AnAvpogon.  Ceiastrus. 

Acacia  eUpkarUijui,  B.  Tarcfumantkut.  &c 

Pteris  ?  calomelanos.  Eiiclea. 
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tial  and  unexpected  arrival  of  a  large  party  of  colonists  under  Land- 
drost  Van  de  Graa£f^  rescued  them  from  the  death  which  awaited 
them,  and  obliged  the  barbarous  robbers  to  take  instantly  to  flight  * 
The  two  unfortunate  Hottentots  were  certainly  to  blame  for  their 
imprudence  in  venturing,  with  so  little  probability  of  being  able  to 
defend  themselves,  to  traverse  a  country  of  lawless  savages,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  property,  by  which  the  wretches  were  too  strongly 
tempted  to  attack  them. 

This  fatal  occurrence  has  contributed  to  impress  the  Hottentots 
with  the  idea  that  the  Bushmen  inhabiting  the  country  between 
Ongeluks  fountain  and  the  Kamhanni  mountains,  are  more  ferocious 
and  dangerous  than  any  others ;  and,  consequently,  a  mutual  mis- 
trust and  enmity  now  exists  between  them.  While  we  were  at 
Klaarwater,  it  was  not  omitted  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  my  men, 
serious  fears  on  this  account,  and  I  had  the  vexation  of  witnessing 
their  effects  on  several  occasions. 

Under  the  impression,  probably,  of  this  story,  Gerti  when  he 
came  to  my  waggon  in  the  evening,  seemed,  by  several  indirect  ques- 
tions which  he  asked,  to  be  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  course 
and  extent  of  my  journey,  and  spoke  as  if  he  hoped,  and  expected, 
that  I  should  advance  no  farther  than  Lit&kun.  He,  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  people,  knew  that  it  was  my  intention  to  explore  the 
country  beyond;  and  therefore,  as  these  questions  could  only  be 
the  result  or  symptoms  of  that  Hmidity  with  which  they  had  been  in- 
fected at  that  village,  the  discovery  of  such  symptoms  at  so  early  a 
period,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  any  real  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion, could  not  but  open  a  source  of  some  uneasiness.  I  had  no 
doubt  that,  being  admitted,  in  compassion  to  his  late  misfortune, 
to  more  &miliarity  than  the  rest,  he  was  employed  to  And  out  the 
real  plan  of  my  journey,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hint  to  me  their 
disindination  to  venture  far  into  the  Interior.  On  being  told  that 
he  must  not  expect  our  journey  to  terminate  at  that  town,  he  replied 


*  Dr.  LieAtenstein,  who  hi^pawd  to  be  (me  of  the  landdrost'a  putjr,  girea  ia  his 
Tnrds,  an  mteresUDg  account  of  this  occurrence. 
VOL.  IL  U  M 
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"  Then,  Sir,  we  shall,  not  one  of  us,  ever  come  back ;  we  are  all 
murdered  men  !" 

20th.  From  the  Kora  Rock-Fountain,  we  travelled  over  a  level 
country  varied  here  and  there  with  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
toil,  which  was  of  a  Bandy  nature  and  remarkably  red,  was  every 
where  thickly  covered  with  standing  grtm  about  three  feet  high, 
whidi,  b^g  at  this  season  quite  dry  and  having  assumed  an 
autumnal  tint,  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of  European 
cornfields  of  boundless  extent ;  and  which,  from  its  height  and 
color,  very  much  resembled  that  variety  which  farmers  term  *  red 
wheat*  * 

When  we  had  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  my  Hottentots, 
who,  like  all  their  tribe,  possessed  an  extraordinary  power  of  sight 
in  discerning  objects  at  a  distance,  came  to  me  and  with  evident 
alarm,  reported  that  they  saw  on  before  us,  tix  Grange  men  whom 
they  believed  to  be  Bushmen.  The  story  which  I  have  just  re- 
lated, or  the  impressions  they  had  received  at  Klaarwater,  appeared 
to  have  taken  fast  hold  on  their  minds,  so  that  they  were  ready  to 
view  every  dubious  occurrence  as  the  forerunner  of  danger.  I  im- 
mediately took  out  my  telescope,  but  although  with  the  naked  eye 
I  myself  saw  nothing,  I  was  enabled  with  the  glass  to  distinguish  but 
little  more  than  they  had  already  discovered  without  it  Two  of 
these  strange  men  appeared  to  carry  guns,  and  as  they  were  running 
with  great  speed,  we  concluded  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  Speelman 
tmd  Keyter  who  had  preceded  us  for  the  sake  of  hunting ;  and  that 
hftving  murdered  them,  and  robbed  them  of  their  muskets,  they 
were  thus  hastening  out  of  our  reach.  This  suspicion,  which  was 
instantly  taken  for  fact  by  all  my  men  and  which  I  could  not  myself 
think  very  improbable,  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  our  observing 


*  The  chief  grasses  were  of  the  genera  jindropogon,  Aristida,  Antkistiria  and  I^m. 

A  new  species  of  Cissampehi  met  with  here,  is  (o  be  found  generally  in  every  part  of 
the  Transgariepine ;  it  is  the 

Cissampelos  calcarifera,  Catal.  Geogr.  1795.  Fmticosa  scandens  volubilis  (sa^ 
hutmlior  et  erecta).  Folia  lineari^ellipticii,  pubescentia.  Fetioli  ad  bases  snbtds  calcare 
brevi  aucti.     Flores  parri  herbacei. 
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eight  more  Bushmen  standing  at  the  top  of  a  low  hill  close  on  our 
ri^t,  apparently  watching  us. 

As  there  waa,  even  under  these  circumstances,  not  much  danger 
in  an  open  country,  for  a  person  mounted  on  horseback,  I  would 
have  sent  some  of  mj  people  forward  to  ascertain  whether  the  two 
men  with  muskets,  were  natives  or  not ;  but  every  one  of  thcna 
exhibited  so  much  fear  and  reluctance  for  this  service,  that,  to  save 
my  authority  and  avoid  their  refusal  to  obey  my  orders,  I  thought  it 
most  advisable  not  to  insist  on  this  step.  My  own  station  and  duty 
in  eases  of  danger,  should,  I  conceived,  always  be  that  of  protecting 
and  defending  the  waggons,  in  which  were  contained  all  our  pro- 
perty, our  ammunition,  and  our  provisions.  My  two  baptized  men 
betrayed  more  timidity  than  several  of  their  companions ;  and  Cor- 
ndit  to  anticipate  and  prevent  my  orders,  came  to  assure  me  that  the 
backs  of  all  the  horses  were  too  much  galled  to  bear  the  saddle ;  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  assert  this,  though  he  and  Van  Hoye  had 
ridden  on  horseback  almost  every  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  disappeared ;  but  I  took  the  pre- 
caution of  making  all  the  men  keep  together  in  a  body,  and  carry  their 
muskets  instead  of  leaving  them  tied  up  in  the  waggons,  which  they 
bod  done  to  spare  themselves  that  fatigue.  We  now  resumed  our 
march,  afiter  having  halted  half  an  hour  on  account  of  this  a£&ir ;  and 
advanced  with  watchful  circumspection,  not  knowing  how  far  we  might 
proceed  before  the  natives  poured  down  from  die  hills  to  attadc  us  :  at 
least  these  were  the  sentiments  of  most  of  my  men,  who  looked 
around  them  expecting  to  find  the  bodies  of  poor  ^^>eelman  and 
Keyser.  This  they  actually  did  ;  for  we  had  scarcely  proceed  a  mile 
farther,  when  they  were  discovered  at  some  distance  on  the  lefl  of 
our  road, —  but  still  alive,  and,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  making 
the  best  of  their  way  towards  us,  and  having  four  Busmen  in 
company,  with  whom  they  appeared  to  be  on  perfectly  '■  friendly 
terms.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy  on  the  hills  poured  down  iq)on 
us,  and  —  with  every  appearance  of  peaceable  intentions  joined  our 
party.  One  of  them  being  personally  known  to  Muchunka,  and 
being  able  to  speak  the  Kora  language,  an  amicable  communication 

M  M   2 
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immediately  commenced  between  us.  The  two  men  running  off 
with  guns*  who  had  occasioned  among  my  people  so  much  conster-F 
nation*  were  now  found  to  have  been,  Speelman  and  Keyaer  in  pur- 
suit of  a  buffalo,  aod  who,  having  followed  the  animal  between  the 
hills  without  being  able  to  overtake  it,  had  turned  back  by  another 
way,  to  meet  us. 

The  Bmhrnetit  now  about  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  remained 
with  us  till  the  next  morning,  and  were  entertained  with  a  few  pipes 
of  tobacco,  and  as  much  meat  as  they  could  devour.  I  observed  that 
the  natural  color  of  their  skin  was  much  lighter  than  it  had  appeared 
tome  among  the  other  tribes '^f' this  nation  which  I  had  hitherto 
examined.  Whether  these  men. kept  their  persons  more  free  from 
dirt,  or  whether  they  were  really  o{  a  less  tawny  complexion  than 
the  others,  can  not  be  positively  decided ;  but  their  skin  was  cer- 
tainly, not  much  darker  than  that  of  the  browner  nations  of  Europe. 

In  their  costumej  with  respect  to  that  part  of  their  dress  which 
has  been  already  described*  under  the  name  o£ Jackal,  they  had 
adopted  the  more  compact  fashion  of  the  Bichuanas ;  and  this  de- 
parture from  the  genuine  dress  of  the  Hottentot  race,  was  doubtlessly 
occasioned  by  their  proximity  to,  and  their  intercourse  with,  those 
nations.  Their  Mature  also  was  larger  than  that  of  the  pure  Bush- 
men :  a  circumstance  which  was  attributable  probably  to  a  mixture 
with  the  Koras ;  but  certainly  not  to  any  consanguinity  with  the 
Bachapins,  as  this  would  rather  have  given  them  a  darker,  than  a 
lighter,  skin.  The  features  also  of  this  party,  were  of  a  more 
agreeable  mould.  Five  of  them  were  merely  boys  in  appearance^ 
yet  all  were  completely  armed ;  and,  besides  two  bows  at  their  back, 
some  carried  in  their  hand  a  bundle  of  four  or  five  hassagays. 
Several  wore  a  necklace  of  a  new  kind,  composed  of  the  seeds  or 
beans  of  one  of  their  wild  plants,  f 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  a  plentiful  spring  of  water, 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  Acacias ;    Mid  as  Muchunka  was  unac- 


■  At  page  S97'  of  the  first  volume, 
f  Acacia  ekpAatUtnotB. 
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quainted  with  any  n&me  for  it,  I  have  been  obliged  to  distinguish  it 
on  the  map  by  that  of  Kne^'a  Fountaint  in  compliance  with  the 
name  which  was  given  to  it  by  my  party  in  consequence  of  having 
at  this  spot  buried  my  dog  Knegt,  which  here  was  taken  ill  and  died. 
This  scene  is  represented  by  the  engraving  at  page  260. 

The  Bushmen  made  their  &re  at  the  distance  of  fifly  yards  from 
ourS}  where  they  in  their  own  manner,  cooked  the  meat  I  gave  them  ; 
and  where,  after  having  passed  the  evening  with  my  Hottentots,  they 
laid  themselves  down  for  the  night 

^Ist.  This  fountain  and  the  acacia  grove  were,  enlivened  by 
numerous  small  Jincket  of  a  new  species  allied  to  the  Wax-bill  or 
Astrild.  Its  general  color  was  a  cinereous  brown,  with  every  feather 
prettily  marked  at  the  top  with  the  transverse  stripes  of  black  and 
white :  the  forehead,  and  sides  of  the  head,  were  of  the  color  of  red* 
lead.  *  It  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  r^on  and  the  country 
about  Utakun,  as  I  never  met  with  it  in  any  other  part  of  the 
continent- 

Since  leaving  the  Gariep,  I  had  observed  but  feee  Urdg,  except- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  different  fountains ;  for,  as  the 
smaller  kinds  require  to  drink  frequently,  their  nature  and  wants 
render  them  unfit  for  inhabiting  those  extensive  arid  plains  which 
intervene  betwe^i  one  spring  and  another.  From  the  Kora  Rock- 
Fountain  to  this  place,  was  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  as  no 
water  was  to  be  f9und  in  all  that  extent,  it  will  not,  on  consideration, 
appear  a  surprising  fact,  that  none  of  the  smaller  birds  were  seen 
during  that  days-journey.  This  is  intended  as  a  general  remark,  ap- 
plicable in  every  similar  case,  to  the  deserts  of  Southern  Africa. 

That  our  cattle  might  have  sufficient  time  ibr  grazing,  we  delayed 
yoking  them  to  the  waggons  till  it  was  nearly  two  hours  a^x  mid-day. 
This  consideration  for  our  oxen  and  horses,  was  dictated  as  well  by 
prudence  as  by  humanity,  and  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  essential  prin- 


*  LaaamaculoMOyB.  FusocMunerea,  plumis  onmibus  ad  ^ices  nigro  alboqu^  fiuciatu. 
Fnms  geiuequ^  »"'"'■**)  in  mare ;  in  femind  coast^oim.     Ana  parva  f^re^iaria,  victitani 
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ciples  of  this  mode  of  travelling ;  as  tbe  violent  and  forced  tpeed  of 
those  who  would  pass  through  these  reigns  more  for  the  si^e  of 
saying  they  had  seen  them,  than  of  collecting  correct  information  and 
of  understanding  what  they  saw,  would  strongly  prove,  by  the  great 
number  of  cattle  they  would  wear  out,  that  hasty  travellers  should 
never  seat  themselves  behind  a  team  of  oxen.  This  valuable  animal, 
whose  natural  pace,  as  I  hare  before  remsFrked,  is  quite  expeditions 
enough  for  the  observer,  and  admirer,  of  nature,  ill  deserves,  in  return 
for  his  daily  labors,  to  be  denied  the  time  necessary  for  grazing  and 
rest,  and  to  be  forced  onwards  at  the  caprice  of  his  driver,  till  at  last, 
through  want  of  food  and  strength  he  sinks  under  the  yoke  and, 
without  remorse,  is  left  to  perish.  Nothing  but  the  safety  of  the 
who]e  party,  or  the  urgency  of  peculiar  and  inevitable  circumstances, 
could  ever,  during  my  whole  joum^,  induce  me  to  forget  the  con- 
sideiation  due  to  my  cattle ;  always  regarded  as  faithful  friends  whose 
assistance  was  indispensable.  There  may  be  in  the  world,  men  who 
possess  a  nature  so  hard,  as  to  think  these  sentiments  misapplied ; 
but  I  leave  them  to  find,  if  they  can,  in  the  coldness  of  their  own 
hearts,  a  satisfaction  equal  to  that  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  paying  a 
grateful  attention  to  animals  by  whose  services  1  have  been  so  much 
benefited. 

Our  course  still  continued  over  a  level  surfiice,  but  with  mmy 
rocky  hills  on  either  hand.  The  mountains  northward  of  the  Gariep 
no  longer  exhibited  that  tedious,  though  singular,  uniformity  of  tabular 
summits,  which  I  have  noticed  as  being  so  common  in  the  Cisgarie- 
pine.  The  soil  was  a  reddish  sand,  almost  every  where  covered  with 
the  tall  corn-like  grass,  before  described ;  through  which,  a  few 
ostriches  were  seen  stalking,  fully  visible  notwithstanding  its  height, 
which  would  easily  have  concealed  the  smaller  antelopes,  or  have 
favoured  the  escape,  or  approach,  of  an  enemy. 

In  one  part  of  this  days-journey,  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  whole  plain  had  in  the  preceding  year,  been  set  on  fire,  and 
every  bush,  as  well  as  the  dry  grass,  consumed  or  killed  j  but  this 
circumstance  gave  me  a  favorable  opportunity  for  discovering  the 
goodness  of  the  soil,  presumable  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Tai^ 
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cftotton^Auf  the  prevailing  shrub  in  these  plains.  Where  they  had  been 
burnt  down  to  the  ground,  they  had  in  one  season  thrown  up  a  mul- 
titude of  strong  shoots  not  less  than  five  feet  long.  In  moat  instances 
the  old  charred  stems  and  branches  still  remained  standing,  and, 
being  perfectly  black,  presented  a  shrubbery  of  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance. The  different  sorts  of  Tarchonanthus  are  called  by  the 
Bachapins,  indiscriminately  by  the  name  of  MohdkH ;  and  their  shoots 
and  branches  are  much  used  for  shafts  to  their  hassagays,  and  for  the 
outward  fences  to  their  houses. 

At  four  we  came  to  a  plentiful  spring  of  good  water,  distin- 
guished as  the  Little  Kosi  Fountain^  at  which  grew  an  abundance  of 
tall  reeds  *,  and  on  one  side  a  thicket  of  acacias }  but  as  the  great 
Kosi  Fountain  was  but  little  more  than  three  miles  farther,  we  halted 
only  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  loose  cattle  to  drink. 

As  we  advanced  we  found  no  variation  in  the  country  or  its  pro- 
ductions, and  the  same  grassy  plains  brought  us  just  at  sunset  to  the 
great  Kon  FourUain.  Here,  to  guard  against  surprise  by  the  Bush- 
m«i,  should  they  really  have  those  hostile  intentions  which  my  men 
had  been  taught  to  believe,  I  took  our  station  in  an  open  spot,  under 
the  shelter  only  of  some  hushes  consisting  of  a  species  of  Asparagug. 
But  the  men,  who,  notwithstanding  their  fears,  had  neither  prudence 
nor  foresight,  wished  rather  to  have  placed  the  waggons  in  the  acacia 
grove,  merely  because  it  was  more  sheltered  and  pleasant. 

The  Kosi  Fountain  is  a  constant  and  plentiful  spring  rising  in  an 
open  valley,  through  which  a  small  rivulet  appears,  at  certain  seasons, 
to  take  its  course.     This  flat,  is  clothed  with  grass  and  rushes,  among 

*  Tie  reeds  mentkmed  in  the  course  of  this  journal,  and  from  whidi  the  Bushioen 
make  tlim  arrows,  are  to  be  understood  as  a  species  very  closely  resembling  the  common 
English  reed,  or  Anmdo  Phragmitis ,-  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  botanically  distin- 
guished by  its  liguUe  piloste,  or  bearded  joints.  Besides  this  character,  there  seems  to  be 
some  diffirence  in  the  color  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  substance  of  the  stalk,  which,  in  the 
A&ican  variety,  are  yellower,  and  harder.  Having  succeeded  in  raising  this  plant  from 
seed  since  my  return  to  England,  and  cultivated  it  several  years,  Uiough  hitherto  withWt 
flowering,  I  have  found  these  differences  constant;  and  the  same  having  been  observed 
by  Mr.  Lambert  (the  author  of  the  magnificent  work  on  the  genus  Pi^tm,)  in  the  plants  m 
his  collection,  and  considered  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  English  reed,  I  venture 
to  prtqxMe  it  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  Anmdo  bar^ata. 
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which  a  few  reeds  indicate  to  the  traveller  the  situation  of  the  water. 
On  the  borders  of  the  valley,  and  in  several  other  places,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  acacias,  forming  a  little  wood  or  grove,  add 
greatly  to  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  spot:  and  behind  tfaem,  on 
the  side  towards  the  north,  a  long  ridge  of  rocky  hills,  stretches  east- 
ward and  westward. 

In  the  character  of  the  landscape  and  its  peculiar  tints,  a  painter 
would  find  much  to  admire,  though  it  differed  entirely  from  the 
species  known  by  the  term  *  picturesque*.  But  it  was  not  the  less 
beautiful :  nor  less  deserving  of  being  studied  by  the  artist :  it  was 
that  kind  of  harmonious  beauty  which  belongs  to  the  extensive  plains 
of  Southern  Africa.  The  pale  yellow  dry  grass  gave  the  prevuling 
color,  and  long  streaks  of  bushes  as  it  seemed,  parallel  to  the  horizon 
and  gradually  fading  into  the  distance,  sufficiently  varied  the  unifor- 
mity of  a  plain ;  while  clumps  of  the  soft  and  elegant  acacia,  pre- 
sented a  feature  which  relieved  these  long  streaks  by  an  agreeable 
change  of  tint,  and  by  the  most  pleasing  forms  backed  by  low  azure 
hills  in  the  farthest  distance.  Our  horses  and  oxen  grazing  dose  at 
hand,  added  a  force  to  the  foreground,  and,  by  contrast,  improving  the 
tenderness  of  the  general  colouring,  completed  a  landscape,  perhaps 
altogether  inimitable ;  but  which,  if  put  on  canvass,  would  form  a 
picture  of  the  most  fascinating  kind,  and  prove  to  European  painters, 
that  there  exists  in  this  department  of  the  art,  a  species  of  beauty 
with  which,  possibly,  they  may  not  yet  be  sufficiently  acquainted. 

This  fountain  takes  its  name  firom  a  Bachapin  chief  who  formerly 
resided  here.  The  word  kosi  in  the  Sichu^a  language  signifies  richf 
and  is  by  metonymy  therefore  used  to  imply  a  chief,  as  riches  seem 
in  all  countries,  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  power  and  importance,  and  the  principal  source  from  which 
individuals  have  derived  permanent  authority.  Whether  the  word 
was  in  this  case  the  proper  name  of  the  chief  or  merely  an  appella- 
tive, my  interpreter  was  unable  to  state ;  but  I  have  remarked  that 
with  this  nation,  appellatives  are  very  commonly  assumed  as  proper 
names. 

Scarcely  were  the  oxen  unyoked,  when  a  large  mixed  herd  of 
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mlde-paards  (Wild  Horses]  elandt  and  kartebeestg,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  appeared  in  sight  near  the  water.  They  were 
instantly  pursued  and  a  •wUde-paard  {Equus  montanut),  or  quahkay 
as  it  was  oftener  called,  was  shot.  This  was  a  timely  and  welcome 
supply  to  the  Hottentots,  as  the  buffalo-meat  was  already  become 
so  dry  and  hard,  that  it  afforded  us  but  tough  and  unpalatable 
food. 

So  much  had  been  told  us  by  the  missionaries  and  Hotten- 
tots, of  the  peculiarly  hostile  disposition  of  the  Bushmen  who 
inh^it  the  vicinity  of  the  Kosi  fountain,  that,  not  despising  their 
advice,  and  chusing  rather  to  be  over-prudent,  than  neglectful  of 
measures  of  'precaution,  I  delivered  out  ammunition  to  my  people, 
and  ordered  them  two  by  two,  to  keep  regular  watch  throughout  the 
night ;  relieving  each  other  every  two  hours.  With  these  orders 
their  fears  rendered  them  very  ready  to  comply,  however  uncongenial 
to  the  nature  of  a  Hottentot,  night-watching  might  be,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  less  apprehension. 

Gerti  who  had  so  long  in  our  absence,  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
these  tales,  and  who  seemed  to  have  deeply  imbibed  the  timidity  they 
were  meant  to  inspire,  related  to  me  a  story  which  he  had  picked  up  at 
Klaarwater,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  first  party  of  Hottentots  who 
ventured  among  the  Briquas;  and  who  were  the  first  visitors  which 
that  nation  had  ever  received  from  the  side  of  the  Colony.  This 
party,  consisting  of  a  considerable  number  of  Mixed  Hottentots,  had 
reached  the  chief  town  of  these  Briquas  or  Bachapins,  and  were 
received  apparently  with  friendship :  an  ox  was  on  the  occasion 
killed  for  them  by  the  chief,  and  a  large  party  of  natives  were  also 
assembled  to  partake  of  it.  At  this  time,  it  was  discovered  that  some 
of  their  pack-oxen  were  missing ;  on  which,  a  part  of  the  Hottentots 
went  to  look  for  them :  but  in  the  mean  time,  as  it  was  said,  the 
Briquas  seeing  the  party  thus  divided,  fell  upon  them  and  murdered 
all  but  five.  Of  these  five,  only  three  reached  home  alive,  the  others 
having,  on  the  way,  died  of  their  wounds. 

This  story,  he  had  learnt  from  the  widows  of  those  who  were 
thus  murdered :  but  the  whole  appeared  so  inconsistent  with  other 
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facts  with  which  I  was  better  acquainted,  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
classing  it  as  one  of  the  numerous  tales  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
alarming  my  men ;  nor  was  I  quite  without  suspicion  of  its  having 
been  invented  by  Gert  himself,  with  a  view  of  inducing  me  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  penetrating  so  far  into  the  interior  of  these  countries, 
as  I  had  designed. 

Had  I  been  earlier  aware  of  this  Hottentot's  weakness  and 
timidity,  I  should  certainly  have  left  him  at  the  missionary  settle- 
ment, and  should  have  spared  myself  much  vexation  and  trouble  on 
his  account ;  but  as  I  did  not,  at  this  time,  suspect  him  of  a  total 
deficiency  of  courage,  I  continued  long  afterwards  to  treat  him  with 
partiality  and  to  rely  on  his  fidelity.  He  communicated  also  a  secret 
of  his  own,  and  which  probably  had  no  little  influence  over  his  con* 
duct  towards  me ;  after  the  termination  of  the  journey,  he  intended 
returning  to  Klaarwater  to  marry  the  widow  of  one  of  the  two  Hot- 
tentots who  unfortunately  joined  Dr.  Cowan's  fatal  expedition,  and 
who  had  agreed  to  become  his  wife ;  "  for,"  said  he  "  the  one  I  left 
at  home  at  Groene  Kloof,  is  a  bad  one." 

2^nd,  Early  this  morning  we  were  roused  by  the  very  unexpected 
sound  of  a  waggon  approaching,  and  which  soon  afterwards  halted 
and  unyoked  at  a  short  distance  from  us.  The  party  proved  to  be 
Cupido  K<^  with  four  other  Hottentots  and  six  Koras,  returning 
from  Litakun,  where  he  had  been  to  barter  for  ivory  and  oxen. 
He  had  in  his  waggon  about  twenty  Elephant's  tusks,  which  had 
been  obtained  in  exchange  at  the  rate  of  a  sheep  for  each  tusk; 
the  Bachapins  being  very  desirous  of  procuring  cattle  of  that 
kind,  it  having  hitherto  been  little  known  to  their  nation,  or,  at 
least,  seldom  reared  by  diem.  He  was  driving  home  a  herd  of  above 
forty  oxen  which  had  been  purchased  with  beads  and  tobacco. 

I  was  exceedingly  glad  at  falling  in  with  this  man,  as  I  now 
expected  to  get  back  my  great  rifle.  But  it  seemed  that  all  my 
dealings  with  the  people  of  that  village,  were  to  produce  nothing  but 
disagreeables  and  vexation  ;  for  although  I  obtained  my  gun  again,  it 
was  rendered  useless  by  the  want  of  the  bullet-mould,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  left  at  home  at  his  place  at  Taaibosch  Fountain,  as  he 
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had  DO  occasion  for  it  on  the  journey,  having  previously  cast  as  miich 
ball  as  the  quaDtity  of  gunpowder  he  took  with  him  would  require. 
This  quantity,  I  found,  was  no  more  than  the  pound  which  I  had 
th«j  given  him,  and  which  was  now  very  nearly  expended ;  bo  that 
he  was,  as  he  confessed  to  Gert,  venturing  his  journey  homewards 
with  scarcely  any  ammimition  for  his  defence.  He  had*  indeed, 
another  gun  in  his  waggon,  the  buUet-monld  of  which  he  offered  me 
instead  of  my  own ;  but  this  could  be  of  no  service  as  it  was  much 
too  small.  He  was  therefore  told  that,  as  the  rifle  was  the  most 
important  of  all  our  guns,  and  its  use  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
prosecution  of  my  journey,  I  would  wait  at  our  present  station  till  he 
had  returned  home  and  despatched  a  man  on  horseback  to  me  with 
the  mould;  that  I  would  not  proceed  without  it,  and  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  received  I  would  return  him  his  own  gun,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  in  expectation  of  meeting  him  at  Litakun ;  and  that  it  was 
entirely  through  his  own  neglect,  or  want  of  reflection,  that  he  had 
not  brought  it,  knowing  as  he  did,  that  my  gun  was  useless  with- 
out it.  He  at  first  objected  to  the  trouble  of  sending  a  horse  and 
man  back  so  far;  but  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  distance 
was  barely  fourteen  hours  at  a  usual  and  moderate  pace,  and  might 
be  performed  with  ease,  and  without  danger  even  for  one  man ; 
and  that  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  take  this  trouble,  as  he  alone 
had  occasioned  the  necessity  for  it. 

Although  he  was  apparently  little  pleased  with  my  proposal, 
yet  as  he  made  no  objection  to  it,  I  concluded  that  the  matter  was 
thus  settled  ;  and  returned  to  my  waggon. 

I  sent  to  him  the  bufialo-skin,  to  be  given  to  his  nephew  Captain 
Dam,  as  payment  for  an  eland-skin  which  he  bad  supplied  for  the  use 
of  my  waggons :  and  Speelman  and  Juli  on  their  own  account, 
requested  him  to  take  home  for  their  wives  some  dried  meat ;  but, 
not  being  in  a  very  obliging  humour,  he  gave  them  an  immediate 
refusal,  though  he  might  have  granted  their  request,  without  the  least 
inconvenience  to  himself. 

Apparently  with  a  view  of  giving  vent  to  his  ill-temper,  and  to  be 
revenged  for  my  insisting  on  having  the  mould,  he  took  advantage  of 
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this  last  opportunity,  to  relate  a  number  of  tales  to  impress  my 
men  with  the  belief  that  I  only  intended  to  lead  them  into  danger. 
To  these,  and  all  similar  accounts,  they  were  too  ready  to  listen; 
while  their  serious  countenances  visibly  betrayed  the  doubts  and 
fears  with  wliidi  their  minds  began  to  be  agitated.  This  Cupido 
asserted  many  things  which  he  could  not  himself  have  believed; 
for,  after  exaggerating  the  dangers  whicli,  he  said,  lay  before  us,  heeveo 
declared  that  all  the  black  nations  were  much  more  afraid  of  bows 
and  arrows,  than  of  guns ;  and  that  after  advancing,  and  receiving  our 
first  fire  without  fear,  they  would  immediately  close  upon  us,  and 
stab  every  one,  before  we  could  have  time  to  load  again.  Thinking 
that  my  intention  was  to  visit  the  Nudkketait  or,  as  the  Klaarwater 
people  call  them,  the  Wdnhetzen  *,  he  attempted  to  counteract  this, 
by  relating  the  old  story  about  the  murder  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  his 
party,  and  adding  to  it  all  the  artful  fabrications  which  he  had 
picked  up  from  among  the  natives.  He  concluded  by  telling  them 
that  the  Nuakketsies,  having  heard  of  our  coming,  had  made  many 
remarks  on  the  folty  of  sending  a  mere  handful  of  men  against  them, 
and  bad  openly  declared  that  they  would  kill  every  stranger  who 
should  in  future  venture  into  their  country.  In  short,  he  declared 
that  there  was  the  greatest  danger  in  going  amongst  those  nations ;  as 
they  were  all  at  this  time,  in  a  state  of  warfare  and  fighting  one 
against  the  other.  Fortunately  he  remained  at  the  Kosi  but  three 
hours ;  and  then  collecting  his  party  together,  he  yoked  the  team  to 
his  waggon,  and  drove  off  without  further  ceremony. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  rejoice  that  he  was  fairly  gone  and  out 
of  sight,  when  Gert  delivered  a  message  from  him,  that  as  it  would 
be  too  far  to  send  a  man  back,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  do  so  ;  that 
as  I  had  thought  proper  to  detain  his  gun  as  a  pledge  for  the  mould, 


*  Tills  is  a  corruption  of  the  proper  word  both  by  the  addition  of  the  Dutch  plural 
termination  fn,  and  by  mistaking  the  true  soiwd.  At  least,  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
written  the  name,  is  coafonnable  to  the  only  mode  in  which  1  heard  it  pronounced  by  the 
Bachapins.  By  not  distinguishing  the  Dutch  plural,  some  nTiters  have  set  the  English 
plural  also  upon  its  back,  and  the  word  Wanketzcns  has  been  formed  in  this  manner. 
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T  might  keep  it ;  foVf  as  he  had  now  no  ammunition  for  his  defence, 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  so  much  trouble  to  redeem  it. 

I  desired  Gert  to  hasten  after  him  and  let  him  know  that, 
notwithstanding  his  message,  I  should  wait  at  our  present  station 
time  enough  for  him  to  send  the  mould,  which  in  our  circumstanceg 
was  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  hoped,  and  should  expect,  that  he 
would  return  it  After  this,  he  finally  departed ;  and  I  had  then 
little  doubt  that  his  desire  to  recover  the  gun,  would  induce  him  to 
act  as  I  wished ;  although  it  was  evident  I  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  any  feeling  or  principle  of  justice,  which  might  teach  him  how 
much  injury  he  did  us,  especially  in  our  unprotected  situation,  by 
depriving  us  of  the  proper  use  of  our  largest  gun ;  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  which,  depended  on  being  loaded  with  a  ball  which  fitted 
tiie  calibre  exactly. 

As  soon  as  this  party  was  gone,  we  began  therefore  to  consider 
ourselves  as  stationed  at  this  place  for  some  days.  Several  of  my 
people  went  out  hunting,  and  a  Hartebeest  was  brought  down  by 
Juli.  J  new  species  of  antelope  which  had  been  shot  by  Speelman 
late  on  the  preceding  evening,  was  fetched  home ;  but  during  the 
night  the  hyenas,  or  wolves  as  they  are  usually  called  by  the  Boors 
and  Hottentots,  had  devoured  all  the  flesh ;  leaving  us  only  the  head 
and  the  hide.  It  might  be  classed  as  a  tpeciea  of  Onu,  which,  in 
general  appearance  and  color,  it  closely  resembled ;  yet  presented 
marks  of  diflFerence  which  immediately  showed  it  to  be  very  dis- 
tinct. This  animal  and  the  hartebeest  were  nearly  of  the  same 
size.  It  is  entirely  of  a  black-brown  color  j  having  a  bushy  tail 
like  that  of  the  gnu,  but  quite  black,  while  in  the  gnu  it  is  white. 
It  has  a  long  black  mane  and  beard,  and  two  large  spurious  hoofs. 
Its  horns,  which  are  neither  annulated  nor  twisted,  are  curved  out^ 
wards  and  downwards,  and  their  points  recurved  upwards ;  in  the 
same  position  as  in  the  Cape  buffalo.  Its  horns,  more  remark- 
ably than  in  any  other  antelope,  resemble  those  of  oxen- in  general; 
and  in  this  particulai;  it  differs  essentially  from  the  gnu,  whose  horns 
'  are  turned  forwards,  but  not  outwards :  neither  is  their  enlargement 
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at  ihe  base  so  remarkable  as  in  that  sort.  In  young  animals,  the 
horns  are  not  decurved,  but  rise  more  immedi^ely  upwards ;  yet  in 
time  they  take  a  downward  direction.  Its  manners  and  general  ap- 
pearance, are  exactly  those  of  the  gnu ;  and  it  puts  itself  in  the  same 
attitudes,  holding  its  head  down,  and  lashing  its  tail  as  it  prances 
about  It  is  also  seen  sometimes  solitary,  and  sometimes  it  is  met 
with  in  herds.  I  have  distinguished  it  by  name  of  Ardilope  taurina.* 
Hie  Mixed  Hottentots  hare  given  it  the  name  ofBtutaard  Wildebeaif 
implying  that  it  is  considered  as  a  spurious  kind  of  Gnu  :  WUd^e^ 
being  the  Dutch  Colonial  name  for  that  antelopa  The  Blchuanas 
call  it  Kokun  (Kokoon),  or  rather,  with  a  nasal  sound  of  the  n, 
Kokuvg  (Eokoong).  Of  this  animal,  five  were  shot  in  the  course  of 
our  travels-f 

Two  beautiful  zebras  made  their  appearance  near  the  spring,  and 
were  fired  at  Some  of  the  hunters  falling  in  with  the  skeleton  of  a 
giraffe,  or  camelopard,  in  the  plains,  were  struck  with  astonishment  at 
its  size,  and  the  great  length  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  ;  and  at  their  return 
home,  excited  the  attention  of  their  companions  by  their  wonderful 
account  of  it,  for  I^ilip  was  the  only  one  among  them,  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  animals  of  this  part  of  Africa  To  the  eastward  of 
this  fountain,  and  under  the  same  range  of  hills,  there  is  a  place 
named  by  the  Hottentots,  Kameel-koek,  (Camel-Comer,)  on  account 
of  its  being  much  resorted  to,  by  camelopards. 

Not  chusing  to  depend  wholly  on  the  Hottentots,  for  keeping 
watch  against  the  Bushmen,  I  sat  up  myself  till  a  late  hour  of  the 


•  AntUopi  taurina,  B.  Tola  nigro-fusca  j  Comua  Itevis  extrorsum  decurvata,  v&mia 
medium  recurvata.  Juba  longa,  barbaque,  nigree.  Cauda  eijuina  nigra.  Species  Ajiiilopi 
Gnu  proxim^  ordiiianda,  cui  habitu  moribusque  simillima. 

\  Of  these,  two  were  preserved  and  brought  to  Englaud;  raie  of  which  has  be«n  pre- 
soited  to  the  British  Museum. 

As  in  both  these  species  of  Gnu,  the  food  passes  in  the  same  form  as  in  sheep,  deer,  and 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  Antelope  genus,  one  is  surprised  at  finding  it  asserted  of  the  first 
Gou,  in  a  late  French  work,  that  "  ses  excr^ens  ressemblent  d  ceux  de  la  vache:"  and 
also,  that  its  horns  take  a  direction  "  d'abord  ea  bas,  et  en  dehors."  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,  par  plusieurs  professeurs,  &c  tome  2.  p.  218. 
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night  to  diacorer  if  my  sentinels  did  their  duty ;  and  employed 
myself  in  the  meantime,  in  affixing  labels  to  the  botanical  specimens 
hitherto  collected,  and  in  registering  them  in  my  Catalogue. 

At  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  when  it  was  Juli's  and  Keyser's 
turn  to  be  on  guard,  I  left  my  waggon,  and  took  my  seat  by  the  fire* 
as  the  ^r  was  then  exceedingly  cold.  The  rest  of  the  people  lay 
iast  asleep,  some  on  the  ground  by  the  6re,  some  close  under  the 
asparagus-bush,  and  others  either  beneath,  or  within,  the  ba^age- 
waggon.  Those  who  lay  round  the  fire,  always  took  off  their  shoes  and 
uncovered  their  feet,  which  they  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
embers;  a  reasonable  mode  of  keeping  their  bodies  generally  warm,  as 
the  feet,  when  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  cold  weather,  become  chilled 
much  soonerthan  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  seemed  almost  incre- 
dible that  Muchunka  could  sleep  at  all ;  exposed,  nearly  naked,  to  the 
freezing  inclemency  of  the  night,  and  having  no  other  covering  or 
clothing,  than  a  short  leathern  kaross  scarcely  the  length  of  his  body. 
It  was,  however,  a  proof  that  the  human  frame  may,  by  custom, 
become  inured  to  every  inconvenience ;  as  it  may  by  the  same  means, 
be  pampered  till  at  length  it  can  bear  none.  The  dogs  were  all 
quietly  dozing,  and  the  oxen  lying  at  their  ease ;  circumstances  which 
gave  us  a  confidence  that  neither  wild  beasts,  nor  wild  men,  were 
lurking  near  us.  Jul!  and  his  companion  being  both  Graafireynet 
people,  were  amusing  themselves  by  talking  over  the  affairs  of  that 
part  of  the  colony. 

I  joined  their  party  without  interrupting  their  conversation,  and 
was  much  surprised,  as  well  as  pleased,  at  finding  that  Juli  had  lent 
so  little  ear  to  the  alarming  tales  we  had  heard,  or  had  given  so  little 
credit  to  those  who  told  them,  that  he  viewed  the  spot  at  whidi  we  were 
now  stationed,  as  a  place  so  far  from  being  dangerous  to  live  in,  that 
he  seriously  communicated  to  me  a  plan  which  the  pleasant  appearance 
of  the  country  had  induced  him  to  form,  of  returning  to  Kosi  Foun- 
tain afler  the  termination  of  our  journey,  and  of  bringing  all  his  cattle, 
which  he  reckoned  at  nearly  forty  in  sheep  and  oxen,  and  fixing  his 
residence  here,  in  preference  to  living  any  longer  among  the  Boors. 

As  I  viewed  the  poor  fellow's  plan  merely  as  one  of  those  foolish 
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thoughtless  schemes  which  the  unreflecting  Hottentot  often  takes 
into  his  hea(1«  and  of  which  the  execution  is  generally  prevented  by 
some  other  whim  equally  ill-advised  or  unpromising,  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary,  to  check  the  pleasure  he  seemed  to  derive  from  the 
fancied  advantages  and  riches  which  he  calculated  on  gaining  by  that 
step.  I  even  allowed  myself  to  be  amused  by  listening  to  his 
proposed  measures:  he  had  already  fixed  on  a  spot  for  his  garden; 
it  was  in  the  valley  near  the  clump  of  acacias  beyond  the  water. 

23rd.  On  the  following  morning  I  went  with  him  to  inspect  it ; 
and  it  was  certainly  an  excellent  and  pleasant  situation,  and  very 
judiciously  chosen.  As  I  had  brought  vfith  me  the  seeds  of  various 
sorts  of  useful  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  dissemination  in  the 
countries  of  the  Interior,  this  appeared  a  proper  opportunity  for 
commencing  it.  I  gave  him  therefore,  some  of  peach,  quince,  almond, 
and  several  kinds  of  esculent  vegetables,  which  he  sowed  in  a  suitable 
soil ;  and  as  the  moist  ground  about  the  spring  appeared  a  natural 
place  for  the  celery-plant  {Apium  graveolens)  I  scattered  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  there.  On  our  return  to  this  fountain  six  months 
afterwards*,  a  few  of  Juli's  seeds  were  found  to  have  vegetated,  and 
the  celen/  seemed  already  to  have  naturalized  itself,  as  it  was  then  in 
flower  and  seed ;  but  of  so  diminutive  a  size,  that  it  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  another  species,  had  I  not  recollected  that  it  had 
been  sown  there  by  myself. 


*  At  that  time  I  collected  at  Kosi  Fountain,  a  variety  of  new  plants,  antonf;  which  tlie 
following  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  that  Natural  Order  which  has  been  found  in 
Southern  Afinca. 

Triaspis  kypericoides,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2531.  Fnitex  3 — 4-pedalis  pulcher  er«ctue 
xamosus.  Rami  fosci  glabri  oppositi  patentes.  Folia  ovato-Iinearia  glabra  pedunculata 
glauca  integerrima  opposita  (rar6  subaltema).  Fedicelli  axillares  solitarii  3 — 6-flori. 
Flores  pedunculati  inodori  rosei.  Calyx  5-phyllus,  sepalis  lanceolatis  erecti;;.  Fetala 
5  UDguiculata,  patentia  ovata  concava,  ad  margines  laciniato-fimbriata.  Styli  tres.  Stig- 
mata obsoleta.  Stamina  10  basidiscreta.  FoUinis  particula  globosa.  Fructus  immaturus 
conspersus  pilis  medio  affixis.  Samarse  tres  ala  maxima  peltata  rotundata  aucts.  Genus 
ex  ordine  Malpighiacearum,  et  maxim^  afEne  Hiraee ,-  cum  qua  conjungendum,  nisi  hsec  et 
Tetrapteris  separate  foissent  a  Triopteridibus.  Nomen  a  t; (7f  tres  et  kwU  clypeut  -.  ob 
samaras  tres  scutiformes. — Vide  iconem  magnitudine  naturali,  huic  capitulo  subjunctam. 
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Here  his  scheme  ended;  as  I  never  from  that  time,  during  our 
whole  journey,  heard  him  mention  it  again.  He  probably  soon  after- 
wards became  convinced  of  the  danger  he  would  incur  by  residing 
alone  and  unprotected  in  the  midst  of  a  tribe  of  Bushmen  of  suspi- 
cious character,  who,  there  is  little  doubt,  would  not  long  have  with- 
sitood  the  temptation  of  his  cattle,  seeing  that  their  owner  might  be 
so  easily  overpowered,  and  that  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
assistance. 

Those  who  view  a  fine  country  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  an 
honest  and  well-disposed  man  cannot  live  in  safety,  will  have  learnt 
by  experience  how  to  set  a  proper  value  on  the  blessings  of  laws  and 
a  good  government :  and  an  Englishman  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  country,  needs  only  to  witness  a  lawless  state  of  society  and  the 
mis-rule  of  many  other  nations,  to  make  him  turn  with  affection  to 
his  own,  and  forgive  those  errors  to  which  all  humanity  and  the 
wisest  of  men,  are  liable ;  and  to  deplore  corruption,  as  an  evil  for 
which  there  is  no  permanent  or  radical  cure,  but  univertal  honesty. 

The  groves  about  this  place  were  much  frequented  by  the  birds 
called  Gvinea-fawls  or  pintadoes.  Two  of  these  were  shot ;  and  were 
boiled  into  soup,  which,  with  the  addition  of  some  parsley  and  celery 
seed,  formed  an  excellent  mess.  For  this  purpose,  these  birds  are 
much  superior  to  any  four-footed  game. 

Our  buffalo-meat  was  become  so  dry,  and  even  the  flesh  of  the 
hartebeest,  though  antelopes  in  general  are  digniBed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Cape,  with  the  name  of  venison,  was  so  lean,  that  my 
Hottentots  asked  permission  to  kill  a  sheep.  This  they  did,  not 
through  want  of  provisions,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  fat,  to  render 
the  other  more  palatable. 

In  the  evening,  from  a  very  favourable  observation,  I  computed 
the  latitude  of  Kosi  Fountain  to  be  %T.  52'.  16".  * 

24M.  On  rising  this  morning,   I  found  all  the  men  absent, 


*  On  the  SSid  of  June  ISIS,  at  I^m  Pbmiain,  the  observed  meridkHuI  altitnde  of 
JrOttnu  was  41".  69*.  00". 

VOL.  II.  O  O 
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excepting  four;,  and  was  infoTmed  that  the  sheep  had  been,  through 
the  carelessness  of  Andries  whose  turn  it  was  to  attend  them,  allowed 
to. stray  away  ;  and  that  the  rest  were  gone  in  different  directions  in 
sefu'ch  of  themJ 

However;  he  and  Stuurman,  soon  returned^  recollecting  that 
the  oxen  hadj  in  this  confusion,  been  left  in  the  plaid  without  any 
person  to  watch  them.  Soon  after  this,  the  dread  of  being  seen  by 
the  Bushmen,  drove  Van  Roye  and  Cornells  home,  though  they  were 
both  mounted  and  armed,  and  could  have  little  danger  to  fear ;  as 
that  nation  are  themselves,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  greatly  afraid 
of  horsemen  :  from  whom  they  have,  if  inferior  in  numbers,  no  chance 
of  escaping  on  the  plains ;  nor^  if  superior,  any  possibility  of  pur- 
suing them.  It  was  therefore  pure  timidity  and  cowardice  which 
compelled  these  two  men  to  return  so  soon  and  before  they  had 
discovered  any  traces  of  the  sheep.  On  such  occasions  it  was  more 
especially  the  appointed  duty  of  the  horsemen  to  go  on  search  of  lost 
cattle.  They  excused  their  return,  by  pretending  that  Speelman  and 
Platje  had  undertaken  to  follow  the  track.  This  was  a  mere 
pretence ;  though  it  was  true  that  Speelman  and  Platje  were  the  o&ly 
two  who  continued  the  search :  and  who,  indeed,  caused  me  much 
anxiety  by  remaining  absent  during  the  night. 

Q5tk.  As  they  did  not  make  their  appearance  on  the  next 
morning,  I  ordered  Philip  and  Van  Roye  to  ride  out  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  last  seen,  and  make  some  signal  to  guide  themi 
in  case  they  might  have  lost  their  way.  On  arriving  at  a  distant  part 
of  the  plain,  they  fell  in  with  a  camelopard,  at  which  they  fired, 
but  without  effect  They  soon  afterwards  came  upon  a  Kanna  (Elland) 
which  Philip  immediately  shot.  It  fortunately  happened  that  th« 
reports  of  their  muskets  were  heard  by  Speelman^  though  still  at  a 
great  distance ;  and,  these  plains  being,  as  already  described,  covered 
with  tall  dry  grass,  he  directly  set  fire  to  it;  and  soon  the  country 
for  a  great  extent,  was  put  in  a  blaze,  and  clouds  of  smoke  ascended 
high  into  the  air.  Knowing  that  we  could  not  but  be  uneasy  at  his 
absence,  he  understood  the  sound  of  the  guns  as  a  signal  made  to 
him ;  and  adopted  this  most  effectual  mode  of  answering  it,  and  of 
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paore  readily  pointing  out  his  situation.  Aa  soon  ia  Philip  and  his 
companion  had,  by  riding  forward,  ascertained  that  the  two  Hot;^ 
tentots  and  sheep  were  safe  and  returning  "home,  they  made  the 
beat  of  their  way  to  the  waggons  to  gire  us  i  speedy  intellig^cethat 
all  was  well. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  Iiad  observed  the, smoke;  and  rariouff 
were  the  debates  among  us,  respecting  the  occasion  of  it:  but  all 
concluded  that  it  bore  a  suspicious  appearance,  and  was  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  signal  of  some  misfortune,  or  of  their  having  .been 
found  murdered  by  the  Bushmen;  and  when,,  in  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  we  saw  the  two  horsemen  galloping  at  full  speed  towards 
as,  we  were  filled  with  the  most  melancholy  forbodings  of  the  sad 
tidings  which,  we  supposed,  they  were  bringing  to  us. 

CXir  rejoicing  therefore  was  the  greater,  when  we  were  told 
that  the  lost  men,  and  the  sheep  were  all  safe  and  on  their  way 
homewards. 

When  Speelman  and  Platje  arrived,  they  were  received  widi 
general  congratulation ;  and  provisions,  of  which  they  stood  much 
in  need,  were  immediately  set  before  them.  Their  account  was ; 
that,  having  fallen  in  with  the -track  of  the  sheep,  they  followed  it 
in  expectation  of  soon  overtaking  them ;  and  with  this  hope  were 
led  on  the  whole  day,  till  the  darkness  of  evening  prevented  their 
discerning  the  footmarks-any  longer.  They  then  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  passed  the  night  in  the  open  plain,  without  fire  or  food.  On 
their  way  they  had  seen  two  springs  of  water,  one  of  which  ap- 
peared capable  of  affording  a  copious  supply  at  all  seasons.  At  day 
break  the  next  morning  they  continued  to  follow  the  track,  surprised 
at  being  led  by  it  so  &r ;  and  at  length  came  up  with  the  fiock,  at 
some  distance  beyond  our  last  station  at  Enegt's  Fountain.  That 
they  were  not  discovered  and  carried  off  by  the  Bushmen,  or  devoured 
in  the  night  by  beasts  of  prey,  was  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed 
only  to  singular  good  fortune. 

These  two  men  had  seen  nothing  of  the  natives  during  the  whole 
time ;  and  as  none,  excepting  the  few  already  mentioned,  came  near 
us,  on  our  journey  from  Klaarwater  to  the  northern  limits  o^  their 
00  2 
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coiinti^,  this  fact  might  be  taken  as  a  proof,  either  of  their  hostile 
disposition  towards  strangers,  or  of  their  fears  of  retaliation  for  past 
robberies,  or  of  the  scarcity  of  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Which  last  supposition  is  the  least  probable  of  the  three  j  for  a  land 
which,  it  would  seem  by  Speelman's  discovery  yesterday,  is  in  general 
not  deficient  in  water  considered  as  a  Bushman  country,  is  not  likely 
to  be  totally  unoccupied  by  their  tribes:  besides  which,  we  had, 
during  our  stay  at  this  station,  every  night  observed  their  fires  at  a 
distance,  in  several  directions  around  us.  I  have  before  made  the 
remark,  that,  according  as  the  Bushmen  view  strangers  either  aa 
firiends  or  as  foes ;  or  suppose  themselves  to  be  viewed  as  one  or 
other  of  these,  so  their  country  will  appear,  either  well  inhabited,  or 
perfectly  deserted. 

We  had,  however,  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  at  this 
time  they  were  not  watching  our  motions ;  otherwise  they  might 
easily  have  made  a  prize  of  the  sheep.  But  I  could  not  avoid 
noticing  on  this,  and  on  many  other,  occasions  since  leaving  Graaff- 
reynet,  how  little  prudence  belongs  to  the  Hottentot  character ;  and 
how  inconsistent  with  their  fears  of  the  Bushmen  and  other  native 
tribes,  is  their  want  of  precaution  and  vigilance.  How  often  have 
they  through  heedlessness  and  neglect  of  order  and  discipline,  ex- 
posed themselves  unnecessarily  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
savages,  had  these  been  so  inclined,  or  really  so  ferocious  and  ill- 
disposed,  as  their  own  fears,  or  the  tales  of  others,  taught  them  to 
believe. 

Having  recovered  the  sheep  and  our  two  companions,  whom  wq 
were  just  beginning  to  deplore  as  lost,  and  never  to  be  seen  more,  all 
our  affairs  became  smooth  again,  and  every  one  seemed  happy  and 
fi-eed  from  care ;  even  the  dread  of  the  savage  Bushmen  of  the 
Kosi,  and  the  fear  of  being  taken  too  &r  into  the  Interior,  appeared 
to  have  left  them,  like  an  intermittent  fever :  and  there  now  ensued 
an  interval  of  tranquillity  which  lasted  for  some  time. 

As  soon  as  Philip  returned,  the  ba^age  waggon  was  unloaded 
without  delay,  and  sent  for  the  kanna  which  he  had  shot ;  this 
was  brought  home  by  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening.     It  being 
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a  young  and  fat  animal,  the  meat  was  excellent;  uid  even  Hot-* 
tentot  cookery  could  not  spoil  it. 

Every  night,  the  jackals,  attracted  perhaps  by  the  smell  of  so 
much  meat,  approached  us,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  ^ler  dark 
continued  at  intervals  to  bark  around  us,  at  the  distuice,-  as  it  seemed, 
of  dx>ut  two  hundred  yards.  Our  dogs  never  failed  to  give  them 
an  answer  each  time;  but  took  no  trouble  to  go  ailer  them,  or  to 
drive  these  impertinent  visitors  away.  The  sound  of  their  barking 
was  peculiar,  and  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  laugh- 
ing. It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  -  shoot  one,  as  they  are  real 
cowards,  slinking  away  the  moment  they  perceive  any  person  coming 
towards  them  ;  and,  being  a  nocturnal  animal,  they  can  see  too  well 
in  the  dark  ever  to  be  surprised  or  approached  by  man,  who  not 
being  at  such  a  time  able  to  take  aim,  could  have  little  chance  of 
killing  one,  excepting  by  mere  accident  Thus,  to  avoid  wasting  our 
ammunition  and  taking  much  useless  trouble,  we  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  leave  Uieir  noisy  intrusion  unpunished ;  as  they  could  do 
us  no  harm,  or,  at  least,  as  they  would  not  dare  to  advance  nearer  to 
so  numerous  a  pack  of  dogs.  These  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  their  master,  and  appeared  to  consider  the  jackal  as  a 
troublesome  fellow,  beneath  their  notice,  and,  among  quadrupeds, 
what  some  men  are,  among  bipeds. 

96ih.  Cartridge-boixes  being,  according  to  our  new  r^ulation,  a 
necessary  article  of  our  equipment,  I  undertook  to  instruct  my  men 
in  the  method  of  making  them  out  of  dry  hide ;  and  to  render  my 
inslniction  more  intelligible,  I  assisted  in  making  one  as  a  pattern. 
But  their  stupidity  and  laziness,  or  perhaps  unwillingness,  rendered 
it  a  business  of  very  slow  progress ;  and  it  was,  at  last,  evident  that 
unless  I  would  make  them  all  myself,  they  would  never  be  finished ; 
nor,  in  fact,  could  I  ever  get  the  requisite  number  made,  but  was 
obliged  to  remain  contented  that  three  of  the  Hottentots  carried 
them,  hoping  that  the  rest  would  in  time  be  convinced  of  their 
utility  more  especially  in  saving  them  trouble.  But  the  same, 
obstinate  adherence  to  old  customs,  which  made  them  averse  to  th^ 
use  of  cartridges,  counteracted  equally  my  wish  to  introduce  the  car- 
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tridge-box  among  them:  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  up  the 
point ;  and  in  a  month  or  two,  all  the  people  reverted  to  their  kogel- 
tas  or  biillet-pouch. 

Even  Van  Roye  and  Comelig  were  as  stupid,  and  as  unwilling  to 
adopt  improvement,  as  the  rest:  and  the  expectations  which  {  had 
been  induced  to  form  of  the  great  usefulness  of  the  former,  on 
account  of  his  having  seen  Europe  and  been  exhibited  as  a  select 
example  of  an  improved  Hottentot,  were  already  completely  disap- 
pointed. None  were  more  lazy  than  these  two ;  and  they  seemed 
to  consider  themselves  as  hired  only  to  ride  along  with  me  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  curiosity  to  see  the  country.  They  had  done, 
litendly,  no  work  since  the  day  when  they  first  entered  my  service } 
yet,  on  account  of  their  being  Christemensch,  they  rated  themselves  so 
high,  that  they  actually  regarded  it  as  d^rading,  to  do  the  same  work 
as  a  Hottentot  They  carried  this  ignorant  mischievous  pride  so  far, 
as  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  Hottentot  luiguage ;  which,  with 
respect  to  Van  Roye,  I  knew  certainly  to  be  an  untruth,  and  always 
believed  the  other  to  be  better  acqmunted  with  it  than  he  pretended. 
It  was  disgusting,  though  ridiculous,  to  hear  these  two  woolly-headed 
men,  call  tlieir  companions,  Hottentots,  as  an  appellation  of  inferiority 
good  enough  for  Heathens,  and  proper  for  making  these  sensible  of 
the  superiority  of  Christians.  This  unjbticoming  spirit  was  firequently 
the  cause  of  broils  and  discords ;  and  their  tempers  and  conduct,  so 
very  different  from  what  I  had  expected,  were  the  source  of  continual 
vexation  to  me,  and  the  germ  6rom  which  many  of  my  difficulties 
and  disappointments  sprang ;  an  example  of  laziness  and  insubprdi-^ 
nation  which  in  time  infected  the  others,  and  required  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  resolution,  to  check  it. 

As  the  men  had  been  living  on  animal  food  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  I  gave  to  each  a  ration  of  vinegar  as  a  corrective  of  the  sup- 
posed unwholesome  effects  of  such  diet  when  unmixed  with  vege- 
table juices.  This,  they  were  all  glad  to  receive ;  not  indeed,  in  the 
light  in  which  it  was  given  ;  but,  because  its  stimulating  quality  gave 
it  some  similitude  to  wine  or  brandy.  Muchunka,  who  perhaps 
had  never  tasted  any  before,  and  appeared  ignorant  of  its  nature^ 
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was  just  at  the  mom^it  stopped  from  drinking  it  all  off  at  psce  A« 
he  had  seen  the  others  drink  their  so^e  (sopy)  on  dram  i  His  coph- 
pahioDS  were  much  amused  at  the  simplicity  6f  his  inist^kei  and  in 
the  evening  when  seated  round  the  fire,  they  m^de  it .  the  siil^ect 
of  their  jokes. 

Stuurman  and  Andries  were  also  performers  on  the  gorM ;  but 
their  powers  on  this  singular  instrument  were  mnch  inferior  to  thos^ 
6f  the  old  Bushman  whose  portrait  is  given  in  the  first  volume.  In 
their  hands,  it  produced  but  little  effect,  as  I  could  discover  no  tune 
ia  its  notes,  although  its  tone  was  powerful  and  musical.  To  my 
ear,  their  music  sounded  unmeaning  and  monotonous;  yet  they 
themselves  were  very  well  satisfied  and  amused,  with  their  owi)  per- 
formance. It  is  perhf4>s  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances 
attending  the  practice  of  music,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  natural 
e^ct,  that  the  performer  who  pretends  to  nothing  above  his  own 
amusement,  should  in  general  be  pleased  with  his  attempts,  though 
even  below  mediocrity.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  soothing  pleasure  of 
harmonious  sounds  and  the  enjoyments  of  melody,  would  be  the  most 
partial  gratification  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  man. 

SpeebnarCs  ^fiddle  now  lent  its  powerful  aid  Bwety  evening  in 
enlivening  their  fireside  ;  and,  as  Philip  was  become  a  musician  and 
Gert  had  gamed  the  use  of  his  hand  by  the  help  of  a  bandage 
snfficiently  to  hold  the  bow,  this  ingenious  instrument  seldom  lay  un- 
employed. By  occasional  praise,  I  encouraged  them  in  this  mode  of 
spending  their  evenings,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  most  harmless  in 
which  they  could  indulge,  and  one  which  was  of  considerable  service 
ia  promoting  a  cheerful  good-humoured  temper  among  the  party : 
nor  was  it  altogether  unimportant  to  my  own  views,  as  it  kept  their 
minds  from  silently  brooding  over  imaginary  or  anticipated  dangers  [ 
and  in  some  degree  rendered  them  fitter  for  the  expedition. 

They  even  considered  it  a  relaxation  of  strict  discipline  and  a 
^or,  that  I  permitted  such  an  instrument  to  be  used :  this  I  dis- 
covered by  Juli's  seriously  asking  me,  whether  it  was  really  sinful  to 
dance,  or  to  play  on  the  fiddle ;  for,  said  he,  the  missionaries  tell  us 
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that  such  things  are  an  abomination  to  Grod,  and  that  a  .fiddle  is 
Satan's  own  instrument ! 

I  should  not  readily  have  believed  that  any  person  of  sane  mind 
could  have  beld  such  opinions,  or  hare  thus  deliberately  misled  the 
poor  ignorant  Hottentot,  if  I  had  not  myself  heard  from  the  pulpit 
at  Elaarwater,  a  similar  denunciation  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Deity, 
upon  all  who  delighted  in  dandngf  which  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
work  of  darkness !  If  such  fanaticism  and  folly  is  to  be  called 
preaching  the  Gospel,  I  much  fear  that  the  savages  will  have  reason 
for  thinking,  in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  that  it  will  be  their  du^ 
to  send  missionaries  among  us,  to  lead  us  out  of  our  darkness. 

I  preached,  however,  the  contrary  doctrine,  that  music  and  danc- 
ing possessed,  in  themselves,  nothing  of  a  sinful  nature ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  wishing  to  see  the  people  serious  or  hear  them  groaning, 
it  was  always  much  more  pleasing  to  me,  when  they  spent  their 
evenings  in  this  manner  and  in  harmless  mirth  and  conversation, 
than  when  they  lay  in  dull  inanimate  idleness ;  a  state  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be,  both  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and  displeasing  to  their 
Creator.  Happy  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  the  whole  party,  had 
they  always  followed  this  doctrine,  and  had  they  conducted  them- 
selves under  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  my  last  assertion. 

37fA.  I  had  now  waited  six  days  at  this  place,  in  expectation 
that  Ct^ndo  Kok  would  send  the  bullet-mould  and  fetch  his  gun ; 
but  more  than  sufficient  time  having  already  elapsed,  my  men,  who 
seemed  to  know  more  of  his  intentions  than  I  did,  were  clearly  of 
opinion  that  we  should  hear  nothing  further  from  him,  and  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  remain  here  longer.  Seeing  myself  thus,  (or 
the  whole  of  my  journey,  deprived  of  the  proper  use  of  my  beat 
gun,  by  an  ungrateful  Hottentot  whom  I  had  formerly  shown  myself 
desirous  of  obliging,  and  whom  I  had  treated  in  a  manner  which 
proved  my  good-will  towards  him,  I  could  not  but  feel  irritated,  in 
whatever  light  I  viewed  his  conduct.  But,  as  no  remedy  was  now 
to  be  had,  I  resolved  to  consider  this  privation  as  one  of  the  in- 
evitable accidents  of  my  journey. 
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I  therefore  gave  orders  for  our  departure ;  and  af  ah  hour .  and 
a  half  after  mid-day  we  drove  away  from  Kosi  Fountain.  Juli,  who 
complained  much  of  toothache,  was  obliged  for  a  day  or  two,  to  re- 
sign to  Flatje  his  office  of  driver  of  the  baggage-waggon. 

This  waggon  was  now  loaded  with  as  much  meat  aa  it  could 
cany ;  and  so  large  a  stock  ought,  with  proper  care  and  management, 
to  have  lasted  almost  as  many  weeks,  as  in  fact  it  flid,  days.  But  a 
Hottentot,  or  a  Bushman,  must  have  either  g^/u^^on;y,  or  famine;  either 
waste*  or  want.  In  time  of  plenty,  moderation  and  economy  seem 
to  them,  greater  evils  than  absolute  hunger. 

Aft«r  clearing  the  low  rocky  ground,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  flattened  part  of  the  Koti  HUlst  we  continued  travelling  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  over  a  sandy  country  covered  with  grass.  Whrai 
we  had  advanced  about  six  miles,  I  halted  to  take  the  bearings  of 
Kosi  Fountain,  and  of  the  Kamhanni  Pass ;  the  country  being  so 
open  and  level  as  to  admit  of  both  being  seen  at  the  same  time. 

As  the  distance  from  Kosi  Fountain  to  the  nexf  water,  was  a  jour- 
ney of  two  days,  or,  at  least,  of  thirty-seven  miles,  we  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  611ing  the  water -casks,  and  of  allowing  the  cattle  and  dogs  to 
drink  at  the  spring  just  before  we  set  out.  Our  only  care,  therefore, 
was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  fuel ;  and  as  these  plains  produce  few 
bushes,  Stuurman  and  Andries  were  sent  forward  on  horseback,  and 
followed  on  foot  by  Muchunka,  to  collect  a  quantity  of  firewood  ready 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  waggons  as  they  passed.  But  so  great  was  the 
scarcity  of  dry  wood  in  this  part  of  the  plain,  that  we  travelled  till 
dark  without  coming  up  with  the  men.  At  that  time,  perceiving  a 
tolerably  large  dump  of  Tarckondnthust  (C.  G.  2173.)  and  fearing  that 
we  might  not  fall  in  with  so  good  a  shelter  if  we  proceeded  farther, 
we  judged  it  more  prudent  to  halt  here  for  the  night.  This  is  distin- 
guished on  the  map,  by  the  name  of  Tarchondntkus  Station. 

The  Hottentots  not  returning  by  the  time  the  oxen  were  all 
unyoked,  we  fired  two  muskets  to  call  them  back ;  and  immedi- 
ately made  a  blaze  with  aheap  of  dry  grass.  We  collected  from  the 
Tarchonanthus  bushes,  here  eight  feet  high,  wood  enough  for  cooking 
and  for  keeping  a  fire  burning  all  night.  This  the  three  absent 
people  perceived,  and  finding  we  were  not  coming  on,  at  length  turned 
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hwck :  biit  it  Was  ten  o'clock  before  they  reached  home,  as  they  had, 
at  the  time  we  fired,  advanced  too  far  to  hear  the  report 

■'  As  the  men  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the 
cattle  straying  away,  these  were  carefuUy  made  fast  to  the  waggons 
and  bushes,  and  a  kraal  for  the  sheep,  was  formed  with  green  boughs. 
28th,  In  order  to  bring  our  cattle  sooner  to  the  water,  we 
resumed  the  journey  early. in  the  morning,  directing  our  course 
northward  across  the  plain,  to  a  range  of  mountains  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  Bichuania,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  and 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Bttshmen.  We  were  now  to  take  our 
leave  of  those  hordes  of  wild  men,  as  they  are  justly  called,,  and  to 
quit  their  dubious  tribes :  —  men  who  are  moved  by  various  motives 
either  to  hostihty  or  to  friendship ;  to  the  former,  often  by  feelings  of 
revenge  or  retaUation,  and  too  often  by  a  spirit  of  plunder ;  to  the  latter, 
oft^n  won  by  trifling  acts  of  kindness,  and  by  treatment  founded  on  a 
due  and  reasonable  view  of  their  untutored  state  and  of  the  comfortless 
existence  of  a  nation  without  a  head,  without  laws,  without  arts,  and 
without  religion.  Towards  such  men,  vengeance  and  punishment, 
however  justly  merited,  should  be  mitigated  by  pity  and  forbearance, 
such  as  we  are  taught  by  the  mild  and  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity. 
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JOURNEY    IN    THE    COUNTRY    OF    THE    BACHAFINS,    FROM    THE    KAMHANNI 
MOUNTAINS    TO    THE    RIVER    HAKKWARIN. 

Six  miles  from  Tarchonanthus  Station,  brought  us  to  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  through  the  Kamhdnni  Mountain$.  These  I  have  taken 
for  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  races  of  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Cafires ;  as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  middle  of  that  neutral, 
or  rather,  common,  ground  which  intervenes  between  one  African 
nation  and  another,  and  is  partially  inhabited  by  both.  The  range 
appeared  at  this  part  of  it,  to  stretch  from  the  south-east  to  the 
north-west;  and  to  be  formed  by  a  great  number  of  low  grassy 
mountains,  a  sight  rarely  seen  in  the  Hottentot  portion  of  the 
Transgariepine.  This  range,  a  little  farther  onward,  takes  a  northerly 
direction,  and  rises  into  more  lody  and  rocky  mountains:  amongthem, 
one  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Kamhdnni  Peak,  ap- 
peared the  highest  and  most  remarkable 
pp  2 
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This  pass  might  be  described  as  a  winding  defile  between  the 
mountains,  and  which  had  no  perceptible  ascent  nor  descent  The 
breadth  of  the  Kamhanni  range  may  easily  be  imagined,  from  the 
circumstance  that,  the  passage  of  it  occupied  three  hours  and  a  half 
at  our  usual  rate  of  travelling. 

On  clearing  the  mountains,  we  entered  upon  a  grassy  plain  per- 
fectly level,  extending  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  and 
presenting,  on  the  north-east  and  east,  a  boundless  expanse  of  country. 
On  our  left,  the  mountains  continued,  as  it  were,  to  accompany  m 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles. 

This  I  could  not  but  feel  to  be  an  interesting  point  of  my 
travels :  I  had  now  entered  their  territory,  and  was  about  to  behold  a 
totally  different  and  superior  race  of  men,  a  nation  among  whom  I 
was  to  find  some  traces  of  industry  and  art,  and  who,  by  living  in 
fixed  abodes  and  in  large  communities  and  by  following  agriculture, 
had  advanced  the  first  steps  in  civilization.  These  considerations 
excited  reflections  of  the  most  pleasing  kind,  the  power  of  which 
chased  from  my  mind  every  vexatious  sentiment,  and  banished  every 
thought  of  those  troubles  and  difficulties  which  naturally  attend 
a  traveller  venturing  into  these  countries  under  circumstances  such 
as  mine.  Having  set  my  foot  in  a  new  region,  I  prepared  for  ex- 
amining with  attention  all  its  features,  and  fi)r  enjoying  the  feast  of 
novelty  and  instmction,  which  lay  spread  before  me  in  every  quarter. 

Here,  the  new  and  interesting  ibrms  of  some  scattered  trees  of 
Camel-thorn,  or  Mokaakit  gave  a  most  picturesque  and  remarkable 
character  to  the  landscape ;  more  especially  as  no  other  large  tree  of 
any  kind,  nor  scarcely  a  bush,  was  any  where  to  be  seen. 

Muchunka  was  also  in  high  spirits,  on  entering  his  native 
country,  and  communicated  to  the  less  lively  Hottentots,  some  por- 
tion of  his  own  vivacity,  by  extolling  its  pastures,  its  water,  and 
its  abundance  of  game ;  and  by  giving  an  animated  description  of 
the  town  to  which  we  were  advancing,  and  of  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  his  countrymen.  It  was  evident  that  the  circumstance 
of  having  quitted  the  district  in  which  they  had  been  so  much  in 
dread  of  the  Bushmen,  contributed  not  a  little  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
my  men,  and  to  restore  ease  and  cheerfulness  to  our  party ;  althou^ 
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(t  was  probable  that  they  would  not  have  been  without  an  equal 
degree  of  apprehension,  on  account  of  the  jinknown  tribe  to  which 
we  were  about  to  commit  ourselves,  had  not  Muchunka's  assurances, 
and  the  familiar  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  this  nation,  persuaded 
them  that  no  hostility  was  to  be  feared. 

After  a  dayVjoumey  of  nearly  seven  hours,  we  arrived  at 
a  spring  of  water,  which  the  natives  distinguish  as  the  Little 
KlihbiiWckonni  Fountain :  that  which  is  properly  called  KlibbdWckonm, 
the  source  of  the  Kr^mitn  rivers  being  situated  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  iarther  eastward.  At  this  time  the  spring  was  in  its  lowest 
state,  as  its  waters  were  too  weak  to  run  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  they  rose  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  rainy 
season  they  form,  by  the  aid  of  showers,  a  rivulet  which  joins  itself 
to  the  Erfiman. 

I  bad  already,  by  the  assistance  of  Muchunka,  gained  a  sufficient 
insight  into  the  language  spoken  by  the  various  Bichuana  tribes  or 
nations,  to  enable  me  to  establish  a  system  of  orthography  capable 
of  expressing  with  certainty,  its  proper  sounds  and  pronunciation ; 
and  had,  in  a  desultory  manner  and  without  any  systematic  arrange* 
ment,  composed  a  small  vocabulary.  But  as  I  advanced  nearer  to 
the  country  where  it  was  spoken,  and  became  assured  that  it  pre- 
vailed over  a  great  portion  of  the  Interior,  I  conceived  a  stronger 
interest  in  it,  and  felt  both  the  necessity  and  the  desire,  of  acquiring 
a  more  correct  and  extended  knowledge^ 

With  this  view,  I  now  resolved  to  commence  a  more  regular 
investigation,  and  to  form,  on  the  plan  of  a  dictumaryt  a  more  com* 
prehensive  collection  of  raw  materials,  in  words  and  phrases ;  and 
which  might  be  considered  as  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the 
language,  and  serve  as  a  source  from  which,  by  future  examination 
and  study,  might  be  drawn  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  peculiari- 
ties, and  of  its  grammatical  construction.  I  still,  however,  continued 
adding  to  my  vocabulary  such  words  and  phrases  as  iny  daily  inter- 
course with  the  natives  enabled  me  to  learn,  and  to  confirm  myself 
in  the  right  understanding  of  their  meaning.  This  was  used  as  a 
repository  for  that  only  which  was  learnt  in  a  more  practical  manner. 
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I  therefore  in  the  evening  commenced  the  work,  intending  to 
dedicate  to  it,  till  completed,  every  hour  of  leisure  which  my  athet 
labors  and  occupations  might  occasionally  permit.  As  all  the  party 
Were  now  in  good  spirits,  and  our  afiurs  seemed  to  proceed  more 
smoothly  than  they  had  for  a  long  time,  this  was  the  proper  season 
for  sudi  an  employment ;  and,  having  first  put  my  interpreter  in 
good  humour  by  a  present  of  a  new  handkerchief,  I  took  him  to 
my  waggon,  to  begin  his  task.  To  prevent  his  misapprehending  the 
meaning  of  my  questions,  I  kept  one  of  my  Hottentdts  sitting  by  us, 
to  explain  in  kis  way  any  question  which  I  might  happen  to  put,  as 
a  European  is  very  liable  to  do,  in  terms  above  the  capacity  and 
judgment  of  an  uncivilized  and  untaught  person. 

The  method  which  was  then  pursued,  may  still  be  the  best  by 
which  a  traveller  may  reduce  an  oral  language  to  a  written  form,  and 
acquire  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge 
of  it ;  or  at  least,  may  fix  it  on  paper  in  a  state  in  which  it  may 
afterwards  be  more  fully  and  critically  examined.  I  had  before  me  a 
printed  dictionary  (in  this  case  it  was  in  Dutch,  because  in  that  lan- 
guage all  my  questions  were  put),  from  which  were  selected,  in  their 
order,  all  those  words  which  admitted  of  interpretation  in  the  dialect 
of  a  people  ignorant  of  science  or  nice  moral  or  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions ;  or,  in  other  terms,  such  words  only  were  taken,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  could  be  made  intelligible  to  their  simple  minds.  My 
question  was  begun  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  native  word  exactly 
equivalent  to  that  which  was  in  the  book;  but  if  it  was  perceived 
that  my  interpreter  found  any  difiiculty  in  understanding  it,  a  short 
phrase  was  proposed,  in  which  the  meaning  of  that  word  was  in- 
volved ;  and  his  translation  was  then  written  down  exactly  as  it  was 
pronounced ;  taking  care  at  the  same  time,  to  divide  the  syllables  by 
placing  points  beneath  the  word,  and  to  note  the  accent  and  short 
vowels.  *  This,  however,  was  not  dune  without  much  trouble  and 
many  explanations  j  but  he  was  desired  to  repeat  it  so  often  that  one 
could  not  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  words  or  their  sounds.    By  these 

*  See  page  253.  at  the  word  *  three.' 
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means,  on  several  occasions,  a  variableness  was  discovered  in  his 
pronunciation,  which  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  idiom,  has  not 
yet  enabled  me  to  account  for. 

Hiose,  whose  minds  have  been  expanded  by  a  European 
education,  cannot  readily  conceive  die  stupidity^  as  they  would  call 
it,  of  savages,  in  every  thing  beyond  the  most  simple  ideas  and  the 
most  uncompounded  notions,  either  in  moral  or  in  physical  know- 
ledge. But  the  fact  is ;  their  life  embraces  so  few  incidents,  their 
occupations,  their  thoughts,  and  their  cares,  are  confined  to  so  few 
objects,  that  their  ideas  must  necessarily  be  equally  few,  and  equally 
confined.  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  allow  Muchunka  to 
leave  off  the  task,  when  he  had  scarcely  given  me  a  dozen  words ; 
as  it  was  evident  that  exertion  of  mind,  or  continued  employment  of 
the  faculty  of  tkinkingy  soon  wore  out  his  powers  of  reflection,  and 
rendered  him  really  incapable  of  paying  any  longer  attention  to  the 
subject.  On  such  occasions,  he  would  betray  by  his  listlessness  and  the 
vacancy  of  his  countenance,  that  abstract  questions  of  the  plainest 
kind,  soon  exhausted  all  mental  strength,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
state  of  a  child  whose  reason  was  yet  dormant.  He  would  then 
complin  that  his  head  began  to  ache ;  and  as  it  was  useless  to  persist 
invitd  Minervdt  he  always  received  immediately  his  dismissal  for  that 
day. 

When  at  a  subsequent  period,  another  native  was  employed  in 
this  business,  I  discovered  in  him  nearly  the  same  inability  to  sustain 
mental  exertion ;  and  saw,  therefore,  the  absurdity  of  seeking  in 
their  language  for  that  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  their  ideas,  — 
a  mode  of  expressing  those  abstract  qualities  and  virtues,  and  those 
higher  operations  of  the  intellectual  power,  which,  perhf^s,  belong 
only  to  civilized  society  and  to  cultivated  minds. 

The  Bachapins  call  this  language  the  Stchudna ;  and  as  the  in- 
convenience whidi  woiUd  attend  an  increase  of  the  bulk  of  this 
volume  beyond  its  present  size,  compels  me  to  omit  the  Dictionary 
or  Vocabulary,  together  with  various  remarks  on  the  language  and: 
a  fuller  exposition  of  its  structure,  I  have  judged  it  not  superfluous 
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nor  useless  in  this  place,  tx>  notice,  in  the  note  below  **  some  of 
the  essential  particulars ;  and  which  are  more  especially  necessaij 

*  The  vowels  may  be  ctnuidered  as  having  the  sound  which  most  of  the  European 
oatitHis,  excepting  the  English,  ^ve  to  them.  This  may  serve  as  a  general  precqit ;  biit 
their  more  exact  pronunciation  is  reserved  for  a  future  opportuni^. 

The  a,  without  here  making  nice  distinctions,  may  be  sounded  as  the  a,  in  Jather  or 
Jiaiker !  but  d  with  the  circumflex  accoit  above  it,  is  intended  to  represent  that  broad 
vocal  sound  which  is  heard  in  the  words  all,  awl,  nor,  not-jht,  caught, 

Tlie  e  in  most  cases  resembles  the  short  e  in  UUi  but  when  separate  or  bearing  the 
accent  it  is  hke  the  a  in  able  i  and  ee  or  e  like  the  long  a  in  save.  It  is  sometimes  used 
with  the  grave  accent  (e)  instead  of  i,  [See  the  note  at  page  254>.]  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  foreign  characters  in  the  text 

The  I  is  the  same  as  the  « in  delm/i  and  the  iV  or  i  as  ee  ia  deep. 

The  o  is  sounded  as  in  motive.  It  bos  very  rarely  the  En^ish  sound  which  is  heard 
in  cottage,  solid ,-  but  in  this  case  it  is  marked  with  the  grave  accent  (o).  The  oo  or  ^ 
is  to  be  pronounced  the  same  as  the  long  o  in  bone  ,■  but  not  as  the  oo  in  boot.  In  the 
same  manner  all  the  other  doubie  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced  as  the  sinf^e  vowel  mndt 
lengthened  in  sound :  they  always  bear  the  accent,  and  generally  one  of  Utem  is  omitted 
when  die  *  acute  accent*  is  placed  over  the  odier ;  as  UtaaJnm  or  IM&hm.  The  am  ia 
most  firequendy  used  in  the  text  instead  of  the  Greek  character  «,  and  sounds  as  in  the 
words  ovi,  ram. 

The  u  in  Sichulna,  is  sounded  as  the  oo  in  tociy  or  the  u  in  ruU :  it  is  the  same  as  the 
German  or  the  Italian  u.  It  may  generally  be  substituted  for  the  w.  I  have  used  the  it 
with  the  grave  accent  {')  to  signify  that  vocal  sound  which  is  heard  in  the  words  iun,  oMy 
undone,  b^tm,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  almost  peculiar  to  the  En^tsh  tongue. 

Tlie^  is  always  a  vowel,  and  is  sounded  as  in  n^  or  as  the  long  i  in  mine. 

Two  vowels  coming  together  are  to  be  taken  as  lUpktbongs ,-,  unless  separated  by  a 
diseresis  {"). 

The  ck  must  be  pronounced  as  in  chin ;  and  as  the  %>anish  ch  i  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Italian  c  befm^  e  or  i. 

The' J  IS  the  some  as  the  y  in  yes  ,■  and  in  general  an  t  might  be  subsdtuted  for  it. 

Wboi  m,  or  n,  begins  a  word,  and  is  followed  by  a  craisonant,  it  forms  a  syllable  by 
Hself,  and  is  to  be  pronounced  in  a  close  and  peculiar  manner,  as  though  it  were  preceded 
1^  a  very  foint  vowel  rather  more  resembling  an  u  than  an  f  or  an  i. 

The  ng,  when  coming  together,  are  not  to  be  separated  in  pronunciation ;  they  form 
a  true  and  peculiar  consonant,  which  I  have  in  writing  expressed  by  a  character  cnmpoMd 
pardy  of  the  n  and  partly  of  tbe  g  ,■  but  this  could  not  be  imitated  in  printing,  without 
casting  a  ^pe  for  the  purpose. 

The  ph  b  merely  a  p  followed  by  a  strong  aspiration,  but  b  never  as  an  y  or  as  we 
commonly  pronounce  the  Greek  ^.  In  the  same  manner,  the  tk  b  not  the  Saxon  IS,  nor 
our  Greek  6,  but  simply  an  aspirated  t. 

The  ff  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  an  indivisible  consonant ;  and  also  the  tZf  whidi 
is  merely  a  modification  of  the  some,  and  by  some  natives  is  used  in  its  place. 

For  fordier  explanations,  the  observadons  at  the  words  '  three,'  *  four,'  *  son,* 
'  moon  decreasing,'  and  *  ford,'  at  page  25S.  may  be  consulted ;  as  also  may,  the  raoa^ 
on  the  Sickudna  language,  to  be  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  vcJume. 
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to  be  attended  to,  by  those  who  would  read  correctly  the  SIchuaiiA 
names  and  words  which  occur  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

The  English  reader,  unacquainted  with  foreign  pronunciation, 
may  complain  that  by  not  adopting  the  orthography  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, the  difficulty  of  reading  the  names  in  tJiis  journal,  is  much 
increased ;  but  he  might  with  equal  propriety  object  to  the  use  of 
French  or  Grerman  orthography  in  a  book  of  trav^s  through  France 
or  Germany.  As  an  apology  for  the  method  here  followed,  it  may 
briefly  be  stated,  —  that  the  vocal  sounds  of  the  two  languages  are 
essentially  different  j  that  English  orthography,  being,  in  its  present 
state,  referrible  to  no  general  principle,  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  modem 
pronunciation,  that  in  some  words  it  designates  the  same  sound  by 
^veral  dififeroit  letters,  and  in  othra^,  employs  the  same  letters  for 
several  very  difierent  sounds :  and,  that  the  adoption  of  a  system 
expressly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Sichuana  and  following  simple 
and  rigid  rules,  is  in  reality  attended  with  much  less  inconvenience, 
and  with  much  more  certainty,  than  the  use  of  a  system,  if  it  can 
be  called  one,  so  multifarious  in  letters  anduncertun  in  sound,  as 
that  of  our  own  language.  I  have,*  nevertheless,  for  more  general 
convenience,  added  in  parentheses,  wherever  it  was  necessary,  the 
same  word  spelt  according  to  English  orthography. 

29^.  The  various  duties  of  preserving  what  had  been  collected, 
of  airanging  the  notes  and  recording  the  observations  of  the  day, 
had  employed  me  in  the  waggon  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  this, 
added  to  a  considerable  fatigue  occasioned  by  a  long  day's-journey, 
kept  me  so  much  later  than  usual,  before  I  awoke  the  next  morning, 
that  my  people  b^an  to  fear  that  I  was  either  dead  or  very  unwell. 
At  length  Speelraan's  uneasiness  increasing,  he  resolved  to  ascertain 
whether  I  was  alive  or  not,  and  knocked  against  the  side  of  the 
waggon,  when  he. told  me  that,  instead  of  morning,  it  was  afternoon, 
and  that  the  sun  had  already  sunk  more  than  two  hours.  I  was  not 
less  surprised  than  my  men  ;  and  could  only  attribute  this  extraordi- 
nary long  and  sound  sleep,  to  an  effort  of  nature,  to  repair  that 
exhausted  state  into  which  a  too  great  attention  to  the  numerous 
afiairs  of  the  journey  had  insensibly  brought  me.     The  oxen  were 
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put  to  the  waggons  without  delay,  and  all  were  soon  ready  to: 
depart 

The  magnetic  needle  was  here  so  much  affected  by  the  particles 
of  iron  contained  in  the  rocks  at  this  station,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
depended  on.  It  was  my  usual  practice  at  every  station,  to  take  the 
hearings  of  as  many  of  our  former  gtations  as  were  either  in  sight, 
or  of  which  the  situation  could  be  indicated  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness ;  and  at  the  same  time,  those  of  any  other  remarkable  objects, 
and  of  our  next  station  forward  whenever  it  was  known  uid  could 
be  indicated  with  precision,  were  noted  down.  By  these  means, 
the  bearings,  being  taken  both  backwards  and  forwards,  gave  a 
double  check  to  any  inaccuracy  which  might  arise  from  errors  of 
the  needle,  or  from  mistaking  the  position  of  stations  not  actually 
in  sight 

In  order  that  this  very  necessary  part  of  a  traveller's  duty 
might  not,  in  the  confusion  of  a  multitude  of  heterogeneous  occupa- 
tions, be  forgotten,  these  operations  were  almost  always  deferred  till 
the  moment  when  the  oxen  were  brought  forward  to  be  put  in  the 
yoke ;  so  that  I  thus  became  habitually  reminded  of  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  my  men  were  by  the  same  means  prepared  for  pointing 
out  the  bearing  of  these  stations  and  places  which  were  too  dis.. 
tant  to  be  visible.  On  such  occasions  I  generally  consulted  them, 
and  placed  more  or  less  confidence  in  their  opinions,  as  these  proved 
either  unanimous  or  at  variance 

Fearing  that  we  should  not  readi  our  next  station  before  dark* 
we  hastened  the  oxen  forward  at  their  best  pace,  and  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  revolutions  *  in  a  minute ;  which  was  equal  to  3  mtle^ 
1  furlong,  and  170  yards,  in  an  hour.  As  our  road  was  over  deep 
sands,  this  rate  might  be  considered  as  very  expeditious,  for  a  waggon 
on  narrow  wheels,  heavily  laden  and  drawn  by  oxen.  In  some  places, 
a  black  mottled  flinty  rock,  showed  itself  through  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 


*  Tlie  mode  in  which  this  was  ascertained,  has  been  ahead;  explained  at  page  289. 
of  the  preceding  volume. 
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Altfaougli.  the  Biin  shone  pleasantly  the  whole  d^y,  the  sat 
was  cold,  and  the  thermometer  not  higher  than  56.  (13*3  Centig.  j 
or  10*6  Reaum.)  It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  cold  season :  for  the  word,  winter,  seems  to  an  English  ear, 
to  imply  a  severity  of  cold,  and  to  raise  ideas  not  consistent  altogether 
with  the  weather,  of  Uiese  latitudes.  Occasionally,  bowevo',  a  degree 
of  cold  is  felt,  which  the  contrast  of  intervening  warm  days,  renders 
almost  as  chilling  as  the  wintry  weather  of  our  own  latitudes. 
During  the  month  of  June,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  *  Register,*  the 
thermometer  sunk  several  times  below  the  freezing  point ;  on  one 
day  the  ground  was  whitened  with  snow ;  and  hoar-frost  at  sunrise 
was  not  unfrequent  The  middle  of  the  day  was  generally  pleasant 
and  moderately  warm :  but  the  mercury  never  rose  higher  than  71 ; 
(17'3.  R. ;  21*6  C)  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  four- and- twenty 
hours,  was  below  the  temperate  point. 

At  a  little  after  sunset,  we  came  to  the  KrUm&n,  a  beauttAil 
little  river  running  in  a  plentiful  stream  of  the  clearest  water.  At 
this  ^art  of  its  course  it  was  fifteen  feet  broad  and  abounded  in  call 
reeds.  A  sight  so  delightful  for  African  travellers,  had  not  been  seen 
since  we  left  the  Gariep.  This  river,  small  as  it  was,  as  far  surpassed 
all  the  others  in  the  intermediate  country,  if  rivers  they  could  be  called, 
as  the  Grariep  surpassed  this.  It  is  formed  by  the  Klibbolikhmni,  the 
most  copious  spring  which  I  have  seen  in  Southern  Africa.  Unlike 
Other  rivers,  the  Kruman  is  largest  at  its  source,  and  rises  from  the  earth 
a  full  and  broad  stream,  which,  by  the  combined  powers  of  evaporation 
by  the  sun  and  of  absorption  by  the  sandy  soil,  is  gradually  lessened  as 
it  flows  on  ;  till  at  last  aft«r  a  course  of  a  few  days-journeys,  it  is  lost 
in  the  sands,  and  entirely  disappears.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  wet 
«eason,  it  is  joined  by  the  Motkua  (Moshowa) ;  and  that,  in  those 
years  when  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  has  &llen,  the  united  streams 
find  their  way  to  the  Gariep. 

We  continued  for  an  hour,  travelling  westerly  along  the  banks 
of  the  Eruman,  till,  it  becoming  too  dark  to  venture  farther,  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  and  unyoke  for  the  night,  at  a  spot  distinguished  on 
QQ  2 
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the  map,  by  the  words  Kruman  Steitiont  dose  to  the  Kainhanpi 
.mountains.*  • 

Although  we  had  advanced  many  miles  into  tJie  country,  we 
had  not  yet  met  a  single  Bichuana.  In  the  evening,  while  sitting  at 
my  usual  employments  in  the  waggon,  my  attention  was  frequently 
attracted  by  Muckunkot  whose  extraordinary  manner  this  evening, 
appeared  for  a  long  time  unintelligible.  He  was  sitting  with  the  rest 
of  the  men  around  the  fire,  and  conversing  with  them  either  in  the 
Dutch,  or  in  the  Hottentot,  language ;  when  suddenly  he  started  up, 
and  without  leaving  his  place,  held  a  long  oration  in  Sichuana,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  astonishingly  vociferous.  This  he  did  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  evening :  yet  none  of  the  natives  were  se^i,  nor  did 
any  come  hear  us  that  night.  But  the  object  of  these  theatrical 
movements,  was  to  let  them  know,  that  we  were  friends ;  and,  should 
any  one,  seeing  the  waggons  and  observing  men  in  European  dress, 
approach  us  with  hostile  intentions,  to  give  them  notice,  by  the  sound 
of  their  own  language,  that  some  of  their  countrymen  were  with  our 
party :  or  should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  intimidated  by  our  appear- 
ance, these  speeches  were  to  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  them  to 
come  forward. 

30th.  We  remained  a  day  at  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting;  as  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  our  stock  of  provisions  before 
we  proceeded  farther.  Six  Hottentots  were  thus  employed,  and  not 
without  success,  as  they  brought  home  two  species  of  antelope  which 
I  had  not  before  met  with,  and  of  which  I  found  no  account  in  any 
of  the  zoological  books  I  had  with  me.  Their  skins  were  therefore  a 
greater  prize  than  the  meat. 

One  is  called  PaaXa  (Parla)  by  the  Bichuanas,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Roodehok  (Redbuck}  to  those  of  the  Mixed  Hot- 
tentots who  have  travelled  into  this  country ;   for,  although  very 


•  TTie  word  Kamh&nni  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  KrUmani.  I  have  once 
heard  these  mountams  called  by  the  name  of  Nchd  Jhmhdan ,-  which  tatter  .word  may  pro- 
bably have  been  a  careless  mode  of  speaking  Kamhinni. 
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nomerous  in  most  parts  of  the  country  of  the  Bach^ins,  it  is  rarely 
to  be  seen  southward  of  the  Kamhanni  Mountains.  It  much  resem- 
bles the  springbuck  in  form  and  general  color.  It  is,  howeyer,  con- 
siderably larger,  and  has  not  those  remarkable  long  white  hairs  on 
the  back,  which  have  ■  been  described  *  as  peculiar  to  that  antelope ; 
but  it  takes  occasionally  the  same  leaps;  and  in  this  particular, 
as  well  as  in  general  habits,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  proximate 
species.  Its  color,  as  the  Dutch  name  implies,  is  every  where,  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  uniform  yellowish  red,  but  darker  than 
that  of  tlie  springbuck.  The  sides  are  of  a  paler  tint;  and  the  under 
parts  are  white.  The  tips  of  the  ears,  are  black ;  and  the  face  is  of  a 
browner  color  than  the  body.  The  tail  is  short  and  white,  and  along 
the  upper  part  a  short  black  line  run  on  to  the  rump.  A  similar 
black  line  or  stripe  passes  down  the  hinder  part  of  the  haunch. 
These  lines  are  not  found  on  the  springbuck,  which  on  the  contrary 
is  marked  along  its  sides  with  a  broad  dark  stripe  which  is  wanting  iri 
the  paala.  At  the  back  of  the  hind  legs  just  above  the  foot,  is  a 
remarkable  black  tufl  of  short  hair,  which  has  suggested  its  technical 
mnne.t  With  respect  to  its  horns,  this  species  differs  essentially 
Irom  the  springbuck ;  not  only  in  having  them  of  a  different  form, 
more  than  twice  as  long  and  spreading  much  wider  apart,  but  in  the 
want  of  them  In  the  females.  This  last  character,  though  at  variance 
with  the  only  systematic  description  which  has  hitherto  been  given, 
b  certainly  correct,  as  we  shot,  during  these  travels,  not  less  than 
twenty  paalas  of  both  sexes,  and  saw  several  hundred  others.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  elegantly-made  animal ;  but  in  beauty  of  color,  yields 
to  the  springbuck.  Its  flesh  is  well-tasted  and  wholesome :  but,  like 
that  of  nearly  all  other  antelopes,  is  very  deficient  in  fat  This  is  one 
of  the  more  rare  species.  Of  the  kokoon,  described  in  the  preceding 
ch^ter,  and  of  the  following  animal,  the  skins  obtained  on  this 


*  At  page  290.  of  the  first  volume. 

f  jiniilope  melampus,  Licht. :  Of  this  animal,  and  of  the  Springbuck,  I  have  pre- 
sented skins  to  the  British  Musemn,  where  their  dififerential  characters  and  affinity,  as 
above  indicated,  maj  be  confirmed. 
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journey,  were  probably  the  first,  now  in  England,  which  had  ever 
been  brought  out  of  the  country. 

The  other  antelope  shot  at  this  iphu»,  is  called  by  the  Bichuanas* 
Pedi  (Paly)  or,  with  a  strong  aspiration,  Pkeli.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  where  it  is  known  to  the  Boors  and  Hot- 
tentots,  by  the  name  of  VatU  Reebok  (Fallow  Roebuck).  It  is  entirely 
of  a  brown-cinereous  or  grizzled  color,  like  that  of  our  wild  rabbits : 
the  under  part  of  the  body  is  lighter.  The  I^s,  ears,  and  head,  are 
of  the  ^me  color  as  the  body.  The  tail  is  short  and  bushy,  and 
thickly  covered  with  long  white  hair.  The  horns  are  slender,  erect, 
and  nearly  straight  and  parallel ;  and  are  slightly  annulated  at  the 
lower  part.  But  the  character  best  distinguishing  it  from  every 
species  of  antelope  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  is  the 
soft  curly  or  woolly  nature  of  the  hair,  which,  being  unlike  that  of 
every  other  kind,  has  suggested  the  specific  name  here  adopted.  * 
The  engraving  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  represents  the  skull  of  the 
Pedi,  and  the  horns  in  front  and  in  profile. 

Besides  these  two  animals,  the  hunters  shot  a  zebra  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  in  the  plain ;  and,  happeaing  to  fall  in  with  two 
Bichuantttt  (or,  as  the  Hottentots  usually  called  them,  Cq^ett)  thej 
engaged  them  to  remain  by  the  carcass  to  save  it  from  being  devoured 
by  the  vultures  or  beasts  of  prey,  until  the  waggon  could  be  sent  to 
fetch  it  home.  These  two  natives  were  very  willing  to  lend  us  their 
assistance,  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  expectation  of  receiving  a 
share  of  the  meat  as  a  reward  for  their  trouble ;  for  nothing  could  ne 
more  wretched  and  pitiable  than  their  meagr^  starving  appearance. 
They  were  men  of  the  middle  age,  and  of  tall  stature ;  that  is,  above 
five  feet  and  a  half  high,  which,  to   us  who  had   been   so  long 

*  Aniitope  villosa,  B.  Comua  recta  gracilis  teretia  pBrallelo-erecta,  basibiis  annulatis 
(fceminee  ecomes).  Vellus  lanatum  molle  fiisco^ciDereum.  Cauda  brevis  dense  villosa, 
pilis  elongatis  albis. 

The  name  of  lanigera  having  been  already  applied  to  another  species,  I  am  pre- 
duded,  hy  its  similari^,  from  the  use  of  that  of  lanata. 

In  the  British  Museum  I  have  deposited  a  skin  of  this  animal,  the  horns  of  which  are 
nearly  eight  inches  and  three  quarters  Itmg :  but  they  are  mely  found  of  this  length,  bting 
most  frequently  of  6ve  or  six  only. 
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accustomed  to  the  diminutive  figure  of  Bushmen,  appeared  at  this 
.  time  remarkably  tall. 

Having  been  used  to  regard  a  well-greased  skin  as  a  proof  of 
being  well-fed,  we  viewed  tlieir  dry  bodies  as  a  certain,  indication 
of  poverty  and  want ;  whidb  their  disinclination  to  talk,  and  the 
depression  of  thdir  countenances,  sufficiently  confirmed.  They  in- 
formed us,  that  they  were  Bachaptm  *  and  had  been  herdsmen  to 
the  late  chief  Mulihdban  ;  that  at  present  their  only  means  of  support 
was  hunting,  or  dicing  up  wild  roots :  and  in  this  employment,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  them  to  say,  that  they  had  not  lately  been  very 
successful.  They  informed  us  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  country,  that 
whenever  men  of  their  class  kill  any  game,  within  a  reasondile 
distance  of  the  town,  the  best  piece,  particularly  the  breast,  must 
be  sent  to  the  chief.  The  engraving  at  page  291.  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  of  a  poor  Bachapin  herdsman. 

These  twt>  men  stopped  with  us  as  long  as  we  remained  at  this 
station ;  and  were  of  some  use  in  assisting  us  to  cut  the  meat  in 
pieces  for  drying.     I  ordered  the  Hottentots  not  only  to  feed  them 


*  It  may  not  be  useless  here  to  explain,  that  the  word  Bichuina  is  used  when  speak- 
ing generally  of  those  tribes  of  the  Cafire  race,  who  speak  a  language  which  they  caS 
§icAudtta,  and  inhabit  the  countries  comfuised  in  the  ntntheromost  pait  of  the  m^ ;  and 
that  by  the  word  Bachapin  (Bachapeen)  or  the  Hottentot  word  Briqtia  (Breequa,  signi- 
fying Goat-men)  is  intended  that  particular  tribe  only,  which  is  governed  by  Matttvi, 
tad  the  chief  town  of  which,  is  Litdkun. 

BitAv&na  (Beechujma)  is  the  plural  form  of  the  word  3sbcAu(fna  (Moochuima) ;  but 
as  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  in  the  journal  to  preserve  this  distinction,  the  first 
has  been  adopted  for  both  cases.  The  root  of  the  word  seems  to  be,  chi&na ;  whidi, 
however,  cannot  correctly  be  used,  as  it  is  never  spoken  without  the  adjunct. 

It  is  the  singular  proper^  of  the  SichtUina  language,  to  apply  as  prefixesj  those  par^ 
tides  which,  in  similar  cases  in  other  languages,  are  employed  as  terminations.  Tlius,  as 
an  example,  in  the  names  of  the  Bichuana  nations,  die  syllable  Ba,  with  whidi  most  of 
them  b^in,  corresponds  with  the  qua  which  terminates  many  Hotlenlut  names :  both  of 
them  answering  to  the  English  word  man,  as  compounded  in  German^  Norman.  This  r^ 
mark  is  exemplified  in  the  names  Bachapin,  Bamahtsln,  Batimmaka^  (sometimes  called 
Timmaka]  &c. ;  and  in  Nimagua  (sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  pronounced  Namoqua) 
Briqtia,  Moiarraqua,  D&mmSrSqua  (which  Hottentots  substitute  for  Ddmmara),  Auteniqua 
QSnaqua  (often  called  Gon£qua,  or  Gonih),  &c.  By  attending  to  this,  it  will  be  easy  to 
distinguish  many  Hottentot  and  Sichuana  names  on  the  msp,  and  to  discover  their  nature. 
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well  during  the  time  they  were  with  us,  hut  to  give  them  a  large 
portion  to  take  home. 

They  informed  me  that  Makr&kki,  the  chief  of  the  M^bue»  •,  a 
division  of  the  Barolmg  tribe,  had  fled,  together  with  Mokkaba  chief 
of  the  NiUikkef»ie$f  farther  into  the  Interior ;  having  heard  that  a  body 
of  white  men  were  coming  to  take  revenge  on  them  for  the  alleged 
murder  of  the  last  English  party  which  had  visited  their  country. 

Thus,  at  my  first  entrance  into  their  territory,  I  began  to 
^perience  some  part  of  that  deceit  and  disr^ard  for  truth,  which, 
although  pervading  more  or  less  every  African  tribe,  seem  scarcely 
to  be  considered  by  the  Bichuanas  as  a  vice  or  as  a  disgraceful 
practice ;  and  which,  in  these  countries,  so  deeply  contaminate  every 
class  of  society,  that  I  afterwards  proved  by  too  many  trials,  that  ho 
man's  word,  not  even  the  Chief's,  could  be  relied  on  in  any  case  where 
the  least  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  falsehood.     ~ 

This  report  which  now  reached  me,  perhaps  not  accidentally, 
had  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth ;  and  therefore  the  mention  of 
it  might  have  been  omitted,  if  the  regularity  and  consistency  of  the 
journal  did  not  require  it  to  be  noticed,  in  order  to  account  for  various 
proceedings,  and  for  the  colouring  given  to  them.  By  adhering 
strictly  to  the  daily  record  of  the  impressions  and  opinions  of  the 
moment,  a  more  correct  picture  is  given  of  our  actual  situation ;  and  ' 
the  nature  of  a  journey  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  more  faithiully 
displayed.  From  this  adherence  to  the  original  journal,  some  con- 
tradictory facts  and  sentiments  will  occasionally  be  met  with ;  but  the 
former  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  traveller 
whenever  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  getting  his  information 
from  the  mouths  of  others  ;  and  the  latter,  to  that  change  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  which  was  induced  either  by  a  change  of  circumstances 

*  The  es  at  the  end  of  this  and  similar  names,  which  in  the  singular  end  with  a.  vowel, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  original  word,  but,  as  that  plural  termination 
which,  in  strictness,  the  English  language  requires ;  although  I  have  not  ventured  in  every 
case  to  follow  tlus  rul^  wishing  rather  to  leave  those  words  as  much  as  possible  in  theic 
Sichuana  form. 
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or  by  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  subject  on  another  side.  As  they 
are  the  sentiments  which  belong  to  that  date  only ;  there  are  conse- 
quently some  subjects,  of  which  a  just  view  camiot  be  obtained  from 
detached  portions  of  the  journaL  By  recording  these  sentiments  in 
their  place,  the  reader  is  enabled  ultimately  to  gain  more  cbrrect 
ideas,  and  to  form  his  judgment  upon  natural  and  unpicked  evidence. 

From  an  observation  of  the  sun's  meridional  altitude,  the  latitude 
of  this  station  was  calculated  to  be  27°  22'  25".  * 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  lower  down  the  river,  is  the 
spot  where  stood  the  chief  tovm  of  the  Bachapim,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  visited  by  JLAuddrost  Van  de  Graafi*  and  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  in 
1805 1 ;  who  were  sent  by  the  Dutch  government  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  true  state  of  the  settlement  at  Klaarwater.  This 
business  being  accomplished,  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  Eruman, 
and  after  remaining  there  four  days,  returned  to  the  Colony, — 
In  the  year  1801  the  same  tribe  was  visited  by  Dr.  Somerville  and 
Mr.  Tniter,  who,  with  a  large  party,  were  sent  thither  by  the  English 
governor  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oxen  for  the  supply  of  Cape 
Town.:^  Having,  during  a  stay  of  fifteen  days,  obtained  the  object  of 
their  mission,  they  returned  to  Cape  Town.  This  party  found  the  chief 
town  of  the  Bachapins  not  far  from  the  spot  where  it  stood  at  the  time 
I  visited  this  tribe :  it  then  bore  the  same  name  of  IMaakun. 

These  &cts  serve  to  prove  that  the  nation  has  not  yet  arrived 
dt  that  degree  of  civilization  which  is  marked  by  permanently  fixed 
abodes ;  but  that  it  approaches  it  very  nearly.  This  permanency  of 
abode  depends,  as  remarked  on  another  occasion,  on  a  two-fold  cause ; 
on  the  solidity  and  perfection  of  their  architecture^  and  on  their  pro- 


*  At  Kraman  Station,  30th  June  1812.  The  observed  meridional  altitude  of  the 
soil's  upper  limb,  was  39°.  43'.  iCT. 

f  This  partf  consisted  of  25  persons.  Of  these;  1 2  were  Hottentots ;  5,  slaves ;  and 
8,  white  persons,  among  whom  was  the  unfortunate  Jacob  Kruger  (Krieger).  Iliey  were 
25  days  beytmd  the  boundary  of  the  Ck>lony. 

X  This  par^  consisted  of  iO  persons.  Of  these;  12  were  white  men,  among  whidi 
Dumber  were,  Mr.  Samuel  Daniell  the  artis^  and  Mr,  Borcherds  the  present  Depu^ 
Fiscal  at  C^>e  Town.  Tlie  others  were,  S4  Hottentots  and  4  slaves.  Tb^  were  ^wut 
fire  months  b^coid  the  Colonial  boundary. 

TOL.  n.  B  a 
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gress  in  agricuUure ;  neither  of  whidi,  it  will  be  seen>  has  yet  quite 
reached  the  requisite  degree  of  improrement.  Until  this  shall  be  the 
caae,  none  but  the  ruder  arts  can  be  cultivated ;  and  to  this  it  follows 
as  a  corollary,  that  the  introduction  of  a  taste  for  better  arts,  would 
soon  bring  them  to  that  desin^le  point 

The  country  ^out  our  station  once  abounded  in  large  mokaala 
trees  (camel-thorna),  till  the  Bachapins  removed  their  town  to  the 
Kruman ;  when  they  were  cut  down,  ibr  the  purposes  of  building,  and 
to  clear  the  land  for  cornfields :  at  this  time  but  few  were  standing. 

By  the  present  state  of  vegetation,  it  appeared  that  the  flower- 
season  was  either  past  or  not  yet  come.*  Most  of  the  shrubs  were 
without  leaves,  and  those  which  still  remained  on  some  of  the  deci- 
duous plants,  were  rendered  so  brittle  by  the  longcontinuimceof  dry 
weather,  that  they  coidd  not  be  handled  widiout  breaking  in  pieces. 

July  Itt.  At  noon  we  resumed  the  journey,  and  after  crossing 
the  Kruman  which  was  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and  a  foot  in  depth, 
continued  for  the  reminder  of  the  day  travelling  over  a  boundless 
plain,  generally  sandy  and  covered  with  dry  grass  fcom  three  to  four 
feet  high.  These  plains,  with  here  and  there  a  little  variation  of 
scenery  and  diversity  of  surface,  extend  as  far  as  Litakun ;  and, 
possessing  in  some  respects  a  pleasing  character  of  their  own,  tt  was 
found  convenient  during  my  journey,  to  distinguish  this  portion  of 
the  country  as  the  Great  Plamg  of  Litakun,  They  in  general  abound, 
to  use  this  word  with  reference  to  Africa,  in  springs  of  excellent 
water,  the  situation  of  which  is  always  indicated  to  the  traveller  by 
little  groves  of  acacias ;  though  these  trees  are  seen  scattered  in  con- 
sider^le  number  at  some  distance  in  their  vicinity,  or  occupy  those 
hollow  places  which  receive  water  only  in  the  rainy  season. 

Between  their  present  capital,  and  the  site  of  their  ibrmer  town  on 
the  Kruman,  the  natives  have  had  so  much  communication,  that,  by 
constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  they  have  ftirmed  what  may  be  called  a 
Sachapin  highroad.     This  consists  of  a  number  of  footpaths  wide 


*  A  smaU  procnimbentspedeB  or .Si>ofi»/w  was  here  Diet  with;  aad  is  the  first  proof 
of  the  existence  of  that  genus  on  the  African  cmtinent 
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enough  only  for  a  single  peraon,  and  ruDning  either  parallel  to  each 
other,  or  crossing  very  obliquely.  I  counted  from  twelve  to  dbout 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  these  paths,  within  the  breadth  of  a  few  yards. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  beaten 
track  of  several  men  walking  in  company,  each  pidking  his  own  way 
wherever  the  ground  may  be  most  free  from  obstructions. 

In  a  part  of  this  plain,  where  grew  many  lai^e  bushes  of 
tarchona$iihw  from  six  to  ten  feet. high,  we  passed  a  fountain  of  clear 
:water,  in  which  stood  a  few  reeds.  This  fowUain  or  spring,  though 
not  copious  enough  to  produce  a  stream,  formed  a  small  pond  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  constantly  supplied  with  water.  A  little 
&rther,  a  number  of  small  olive-treeg,  of  the  height  only  of  eight  feet, 
were  observed ;  these  had  exactly  the  foliage  of  the  European  olive. 

After  a  pleasant  day's  journey  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  we  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  the  river  Mtdckwdrin  (or  Makklw^n)^  where  we 
intended  to  remain  several  days,  to  put  the  waggons  and  all  our 
Iraggage  in  order,  and  to  make  various  preparations  and  finish  all 
necessary  work,  previously  to  our  arrival  at  the  town  oi  IMakun. 

I  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  on 
the  nune  of  this  town.  It  may  be  written  in  various  forms  according  as 
the  Dutch,  German,  or  English,  orthography  is  followed.  The  fir^ 
would  give  IMddcoen ;  the  second,  Lit^eun ;  the  third,  Letdrkoon  ;  the 
French,  Litdkovn ;  and  the  Italian,  the  same  as  the  German.  Con- 
formably to  the  system  of  orthography  cursorily  explained  at  page  296. 
I  have  spelt  it  IMakun  or  IMaakun,  The  Baehapim  (Bachap^s) 
are  never  heard  to  place  the  accent  on  any  other  syllable  than  that 
whidi  is  here  marked,  although  the  forms  under  which  it  has  already 
speared  before  the  public,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  different 
pronunciation.  It  is  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  heard  spoken 
as  Takuny  by  dropping  the  first  syllable,  without  changing  the  accent ; 
but  tJhis  is  probably  a  careless  mode  of  speaking.  The  word  TiUcootif 
is  almost  as  frequently  made  use  of  by  the  natives  as  Litdkun  -,  and 
here  the  accent  is  shifted  to  the  last  syllable,  which  becomes  length- 
ened, and  is  pronounced,  as  in  English,  TWc&ne ;  in  Dutch,  Tak6on ; 
or  in  French,  Taka&ne.     To  account  for  this  variation,  it  must  be 
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explained,  (according  to  the  information  of  my  interpreter,)  that  this 
town  takes  its  name  from  the  ttone  cattle-poundt,  which,  in  the  ain* 
gular  number,  are  called  ToArdon,  and  in  the  plural  Lit6kuH\  the 
syllable  li  being  the  prefix  used  for  marking  that  number,  in  nouns 
inanimate,  in  the  same  manner  as  ma  is  generally  employed  for 
nouns  animate 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  an  orthography,  given  at  nmdom 
and  established  without  rule,  should  often  be  the  means  of  introducing 
a  false  pronunciation.  When  such  names  have  gained  currency, 
which  they  the  more  readily  Ao^  as  few  persons  in  Europe  can  detect 
their  inaccuracy,  it  becomes  difficult  afterwards  to  interrupt  bad 
habits,  and  substitute  a  more  correct  orthography  and  pronunciation. 
These  remarks,  which  I  make  with  reluctance,  are  applicable  to 
too  many  names  which  have  already  appeared  in  print ;  and  as  it 
would  seem  invidious  here  to  point  them  out,  I  leave  them  to  be 
discovered  by  a  comparison  with  the  map  or  the  journal ;  at  the  same 
time,  without  its  being  pretended  that  either  of  these  are  in&llible.  It 
is  freely  admitted  that  such  names  cannot  be  obtained  correctly  without 
much  trouble  and  repeated  questions,  nor  without  great  attention, 
as  the  natives  themselves  sometimes  substitute  one  letter  for  another, 
and  even  remove  the  accent  from  one  syllable  to  another;  but 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  these  are,  for  the  most  put,  not 
arbitrary  variations,  and  that  they  depend,  either  on  euphony,  or  on 
the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  language.  It  is  conceived  to  be 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  traveller's  duty,  when  making  known  the 
names  and  words  of  an  ortX  language,  to  mark  at  least  the  accented 
syllable,  for  the  use  of  those  who  can  have  no  other  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  it  This  coidd  be  attended  with  no  troi^Ie,  but 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  It  is,  however, 
too  often  neglected. 

Having  since  had  occasion  to  observe  that  every  person  who 
has  visited  that  country,  writes  the  names  of  this  language  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself,  [among  whom  Lichtenstein  appears  to 
be  the  most  correct,)  and  some  in  a  self-contradictory  manner,  I 
cannot  but  with  diffidence  venture  to  adopt  a  mode  whidi  in  so  many 
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instances  differs  from  all  others.  With  respect  to  so  remarkable  a 
discrepancy,  it  must  be  concluded,  either,  that  the  natives  are  very 
careless  and  uncertain  in  their  pronunciation,  or,  that  the  organs  of 
hearing  perform  their  duty  very  differently  in  different  persons.  Yet 
as  that  mode  of  spelling  which  is  most  at  variance  with  the  one 
here  used,  is  that  of  a  writer  who,  I  regret  that  the  case  compels  me 
to  say,  misunderstands  even  the  commonest  Dutch  names  and  words, 
and  spells  them  with  extraordinary  incorrectness,  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  his  Sichnana  words  are  still  more  incorrect  I  have,  how- 
ever, followed  the  only  and  best  guide  which  can  be  found  for  an  oral 
language,  and  thus  have  written  all  the  words  exactly  as  they  sounded 
to  my  ear,  and  according  to  a  strict  system  of  orthography.  I  may 
be  allowed  therefore  to  assert  that  this  orthography  is  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  what  I  heard ;  since  I  had  never  till  then  seen  five^and- 
twenty  words  of  it  on  paper,  and  am  not  aware  that  any  considerable 
vocabulary  of  the  Sichuana  language  has  ever  been  formed  before 
that  which  has  been  attempted  by  myself. 
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OCCURBENCES   AND   OBSERVATIONS  AT   THE   BIVER   HAKKWARIH. 

July  2nd.  Our  first  business  this  morning,  was  to  station  the  wag- 
gons in  the  moat  convenient  spot ;  to  make  a  shelter  round  our  fire ; 
and  to  construct  a  hut  with  mats,  bushes,  and  dry  grass. 

At  the  place  where  we  halted,  the  Makktpdrin  was  merely  a  ditch 
about  twenty  feet  broad,  without  a  tree,  or  even  reeds,  to  mark  its 
course  j  although  acacias  are  here  and  there  scattered  on  the  adjoining 
plain.  There  was  abundance  of  water  in  the  deeper  hollows  of  its 
bed ;  and  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  below  our  station,  it  ran  in 
a  plentifiil  stream.  The  singularity  of  a  river  being  dry  in  some  parts, 
running  in  others,  and  in  others  merely  a  stagnant  pool>  has  been 
already  explained,  when  describing  the  Reed  River  in  the  Roggeveld. 

The  banks  of  the  Makkwarin  are  in  some  places  ten  feet  deep,  and 
by  this  circumstance  it  was  ascertained  that  the  aubttratum  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  is  a  compact  lime-stone  rock  of  primitive  formation. 
The  depth  to  which  this  rock  descends,  or  the  nature  of  the  next 
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stratum  below  it,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  discovering ;  but  am 
inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  great  thickness.  It  lies  every  where 
in  a  horizontal  position ;  and  in  no  place  rises  into  hills,  or  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  I  could  not  observe  in  its  structure,  the 
slightest  appearance  of  stratification,  nor  have  I  ever  seen,  in  any 
part  of  tlie  Interior,  the  smallest  trace  of  organic  remuns.  It  pro- 
bably forms  the  foundation  of  ihe  whole  land  of  the  Trarugariepine ; 
as  &r  at  least  as  die  line  of  my  travels  extended  ;  and  may  be  consi- 
dered aa  the  great  floor,  upon  which  apparently  all  the  mountains  are 
placed ;  and  upon  which  a  superstratum  of  sand  forms  those  immense 
plains  which  occur  almost  every  where  throughout  these  regions.  The 
depth  of  this  sand  appeared  very  unequal ;  in  some  parts  it  is  scarcely 
a  foot :  in  many  places  the  denuded  rock  itself  forms  the  surface. 
It  would  seem  that  the  abundance  of  springs  depends  on  the 
proximity  of  this  rock  to  the  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  less 
quantity  of  sand  which  covers  it :  for  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  I  have  observed  it  near  the  surface,  springs  have  more  generally 
been  met  with  j  and  in  those  where  it  is  not  visible,  and  where 
immeasurable  plains  of  deep  sand  extend  for  many  leagues,  there  the 
land  is  totally  deficient  in  water.  The  fact  explains  itself:  the  water 
which  falls  from  the  clouds  quickly  sinks  through  the  sand ;  and 
wherever  springs  fiow  out  of  the  soil,  or  permanent  ponds  are  found, 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  He  beneath  them  a  stratum  of  compact 
rock,  which  prevents  their  being  absorbed  by  the  earth.  This  I 
believe,  from  many  observations,  to  be  the  case  in  the  Great  Plains 
of  Litakun  ;  and  the  numerous  spring  or  ponds  of  clear  water  which 
are  there  met  with  seem  to  confirm  this  hypothesis. 

On  this  great  floor  of  lime-ttone  rest,  probably,  the  mountains  of 
day-slate,  or  of  sand-stone.  Green-stone,  luid  sometimes  serpentine 
or  pot-stone,  and  granite,  are  found  ;  diough  rarely,  and  in  small  pro- 
portions. The  bed  on  which  these  repose  could  not  be  ascertained  ; 
but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  is  the  same  primitive  lime-rock, 
unless  we  adopt  the  supposition  hereafter  noticed  on  the  13th.  The 
remarks  in  my  journal  are  here  anticipated,  in  order  to  give,  pre^ 
viously  to  entering  these  regions,  some  idea  of  their  nature. 
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7%e  geologicai  charader  of  the  TVaw^n^ne^  as  &r  as  my 
observations  enable  me  to  ^ve  an  opinion,  appears  verf  simple.  It 
is  that  which  has  been  termed  primitive.  But  its  most  remark^le 
feature,  is  the  undisturbed,  and  generally  uabrok^i  state  of  its  great 
strata :  these  lie  in,  what  may  be  supposed,  their  original  position,  and 
preset  rarely  any  evidence  of  those  violent  convulsions  of  nature 
which,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  once,  at  some  immeasurably  remote 
period  of  time,  shaken  the  whole  fabric  of  the  globe. 

Kqually  with  astronomy,  the  science  of  geology  is  capable  of 
leading  the  human  mind  to  the  most  sublim'e  prospects  of  the  creation ; 
and  presents,  for  man*s  reflection,  the  most  interesting  subjects  which 
can  engage  the  attention  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  understanding. 
It  places  before  our  eyes,  and  in  our  hands,  the  dear  and  legible 
record  of  an  antiquity,  compared  with  which,  all  other  records  are 
but  the  tale  of  yesterday.  It  offers  to  us,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
the  most  tangible  proofs  of  the  awefiil  power  of  that  inconceivably 
Glorious,  and  Incomprehensible  Being,  by  the  spirit  of  whose  Wisdom, 
all  which  we  behold  has  risen  iuto  existence  \  and  which  may  sink 
into  chaos,  whenever,  at  His  nod,  a  similar  convulsion  may  happen 
again. 

In  collecting  information  from  the  mouths  of  others,  even  the 
natives  of  the  country,  a  traveller  here  should  consider  himself  as 
always  liable  to  be  deceived,  notwithstanding  his  greatest  caudon  in 
examining  into  the  probability  of  what  is  told  him.  On  the  authority 
of  Muchunka,  whom  there  was  every  reason  for  supposing  well 
acquainted  with  Uiis  country,  I  recorded  in  my  journal  that  the  source 
of  the  MeJckwarin  was  at  a  great  distance  eastward  of  this  place ; 
which  would  imply  at  least  a  hundred  miles :  but  an  inspection  of 
the  map  will  show  that  we  passed  in  every  direction  eastward,  withm 
a  dozen  miles,  and  yet  found  no  traces  of  it,  unless  the  ravine  at  my 
*  Garden '  should  lead  into  it ;  although  it  appears  more  probable 
that  this  is  connected  with  the  Kruman. 

In  these  wild  regions,  where  little  is  to  be  procured  but 
what  nature  gives,  every  useful  article  of  European  manu&cture 
becomes  invaluable.      With  this  conviction,  it  was  judged  worth 
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while  to  take  a  journey  back  to  our  last  station,  to  search  &r  a  small 
pocket-knife  which  was  now  missed  and  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
at  that  place.  It  was  composed  of  various  articles  of  convenience, 
some  of  which  were  of  great  service  in  the  operations  of  preparing 
the  birds  for  ray  collection. 

As  the  most  important  post  for  myself,  was  to  remain  by  the 
waggons  for  their  protection,  I  appointed  Van  Hoye  and  Cornells,  as 
being  the  horsemen  and  having  hitherto  done  less  than  any  of  the 
others,  to  ride  back  and  seek  for  it  at  the  spot  where  the  waggon 
had  stood.  On  this  occasion,  I  made  the  unfortunate  discovery, 
that,  in  time  of  danger,  Van  Roye^s  courage  would  be  as  little  to  be 
depended  on,  as  Gert's :  and  I  began  to  feel  the  mortifying  persuasion, 
that  he  would  prove  on  trial,  to  be  as  timid  as  he  had  already  proved 
himself  lazy.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  that  he  was  appointed  to  this 
duty,  than  he  began  to  complain  of  a  pain  in  his  back,  which,  he 
sud,  rendered  him  utterly  unable  to  ride  on  horseback ;  although  he 
had  ridden  twenty  miles  the  day  before,  and  had  not  till  this  moment, 
been  heard  to  complain  of  any  illness.  One  of  the  other  Hottentots, 
however,  betrayed  the  truth,  that  the  only  pain  he  felt  was  that  of 
fear. 

In  this  case,  no  compulsion  could  be  used,  as  I  had  determined 
never  to  require  any  service,  which  my  people  could  possibly  call 
unreasonable ;  and  therefore  appointed  Eeyser  in  his  place.  Yet,  on 
further  reflection,  suspecting  that  even  these  two  would  not  really 
go  so  far  as  the  Eruman,  but  would  merely  keep  out  of  sight  the 
whole  day  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  evening  with  a  report  of 
their  not  having  been  successful  in  their  search,  I  resolved  on 
going  thither  myself,  Gert  having  hinted  that  most  of  the  Hot- 
tentots had  more  or  less  reluctance  to  venture  alone  so  far  from 
the  waggons. 

Accordingly  I  set  out  early  in  the  forenoon,  taking  with  me  only 
Cornelis.  We  were  both  well  armed,  and  supplied  with  a  good 
stock  of  cartridges ;  and  had  tt^en  care  to  provide  ourselves  not 
only  with  four  and  twenty  hours'  provisions,  but  also  with  the  means 
of  producing  fire. 
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On  such  excursions  a  leathern  cup  was  always  found  to  be  a 
most  useful  part  of  the  equipment ;  as  it  was  made  of  a  single  piece 
without  seam*  and  could  be  folded  to  lie  flat  in  the  pocket. 

The  Hottentots  and  Btuhmen  have,  in  travelling,  no  need  of  any 
drinkmg-iitensil :  they  supply  its  place  with  their  hand,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner :  not,  as  we  should  suppose,  by  taking  up  the 
water  in  the  hollow  of  it ;  but  by  bending  over  the  stream  or  pond^ 
and  throwing,  or  scooping,  the  water  up  to  their  mouth  with  their 
fingers  held  straight  and  close  together.  I  have  often  admired  the 
expertness  with  which  it  is  performed  by  those  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  this  method ;  and  have  smiled  at  the  awkwardness  of 
those  who  would  imitate  them ;  as  they  generally  threw  the  wat^ 
over  their  &ce  and  clothes,  without  being  able  to  guide  it  into  their 
moudi. 

We  followed,  as  our  guide^  the  track  made  by  my  waggons, 
althou^  the  KmnkamU  PeoA,  which  is  in  sight  from  every  part  of 
the  country  to  the  distance  of  two  days-journeys,  is  generally  de* 
pended  on,  as  the  chief  beacon  for  those  who  wander  over  the 
surrounding  plains.  We  found  the  waggon-track  in  most  places 
more  convenient;  as  the  high  grass,  which  would  otherwise  have 
impeded  us,  was  thus  beaten  down.  The  ride  was  exceedingly  plea- 
sant, and  the  weather  agreeably  warm,  yet  not  so  hot  as  to  occasion 
fatigue ;  and  the  corn-like  appearance  of  the  grass,  seemed  almost  to 
persuade  me  that  we  were  travelling  through  some  district  where 
agriculture  displayed  all  her  riches. 

On  arriving  at  the  place,  the  horses  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Hottentot,  while  the  object  of  our  journey  was  sought  for  in 
every  spot.  But  all  was  without  success ;  and  we  concluded  that  the 
knife  must  have  been  found  by  some  native  who  had  passed  by,  after 
we  left  the  station ;  or,  that  it  was  accidentally  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  tho-efore  irrecoverable. 

After  waiting  till  the  horses  had  sufficiently  rested,  and  had 
be^n  allowed  time  to  graze  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  and 
take  a  draught  of  its  pure  waters,  we  saddled  again,  and  returned 
homewards. 
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In  our  way,  we  saw  a  solitary  kokun  (kokoon)  in  the  open  plain, 
prancing  about,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  gnu,  holding  his  head 
very  low,  and  lashing  his  tail.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  turned 
round  to  look  at  us  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  galloped  off;  his 
^ect  mane  giving  him  the  appearance  of  havmg  withers  considerably 
higher  than  his  head. 

A  little  farther,  two  ostriches  of  the  largest  size,  were  feeding 
in  company  with  a  herd  of  about  ten  zebras.  This  latter  animal 
is  called  by  the  Bachapins,  Futsi  or  Pitsi  (Peetay)  and  sometimes^ 
Piits^.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ostrich  and  the  zebra  or  quakka, 
are  found  most  frequently  in  the  society  of  each  other. 

I  stopped  to  examine  these  zebras  with  my  pocket  telescope ; 
they  were  the  most  beautifully  marked  animals  I  had  ever  seen : 
their  clean  sleek  limbs  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  the  brightness  and 
regularity  of  their  striped  coat,  presented  a  picture  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  in  which  probably  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  quadruped 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted.  It  is,  inde^,  equalled 
in  this  particular,  by  the  dauw,  whose  stripes  are  more  defined 
and  regular ;  but  which  do  not  offer  to  the  eye  so  lively  a  colour- 
ing. The  dauw,  or  '  mountain-horse,*  inhabits,  as  I  was  informed, 
the  Kamhanni  mountains,  but  was  never  seen  in  the  plains,  unless 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  whither,  on  being  pursued,  it  always  fled 
for  refuge. 

It  had  been  previously  agreed  on,  with  the  people  at  home, 
that,  on  our  firing  a  musket  as  soon  as  we  came  within  hearing,  they 
were  to  answer  it  immediately  by  another  discharge,  to  let  ua  know 
that  all  was  well  at  the  wagons.  Otherwise,  their  not  giving  the 
answer,  was  to  be  considered  as  implying  that  matters  went  wrong 
with  respect  to  the  natives ;  and  that  we  must  advance  with  caution. 
This  arrangement  was  made  on  the  possibility  that  some  prowling 
gang  of  robbers  might  fall  in  with  them  during  my  absence,  and, 
discovering  that  the  party  was  divided,  might  first  overcome  them, 
and  afterwards  place  themselves  in  ambush  to  intercept  the  rest 

On  arriving  at  this  distance,  at  which  time  the  sun  had  already 
set,  I  discharged  a  pistol,  and  before  it  was  reloaded,  the  answer 
ss  2 
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was  given:  when  we  rode  forward  without  hesitation,  and  on  reacfa^ 
ing  home»  found  all  well.  We  had  been  just  three  hours  and  tai 
minutes  on  our  return ;  which  corresponds  with  the  relative  propor- 
tion usually  supposed  to  exist  between  the  pace  of  a  draught^ox, 
Mid  that  of  a  saddle-horse,  after  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
greater  degree  in  which  the  latter  is  retarded  by  a  sandy  road. 

3rd,  The  two  Bachapins,  whom  we  .saw  at  the  Kruman,  had 
assured  us  that  for  several  days-journeys  we  should  find  but  little 
game,  as  the  grass  was  dried  up,  and  the  animals  had  removed 
farther  northward,  where  the  herbage  still  remained  greeo.  This 
account  was  confirmed  by  Speelman,  who  reported  that  he  had  not 
&llen  in  with  any,  although  the  ground  was  every  where  imprinted 
with  their  footsteps. 

He  had  observed  two  natives  at  a  distance  in  the  plain,  who  im- 
medi^^ly  on  seeing  him,  concealed  themselves  under  the  bushes. 
He  thought  it  not  advisable  to  approach  them,  as  these  movements 
appeared  suspicious ;  but,  taking  particular  notice  of  the  spot  where 
they  disappeared,  he  came  home  and  informed  Muchilnkfi,  who,  fol- 
lowing his  directions,  went  to  them  and  brought  these  formidable 
strangers  home,  when  lo  !  they  proved  to  be  two  old  women,  who  had 
le&.  their  dwellings  early  in  the  morning,  to  seek  at  this  distance 
their  daily  food,  a  few  wild  roots  the  scanty  gains  of  many  hours* 
search.  On  seeing  the  hunters,  whose  costume,  being  different  from 
that  of  their  own  countrymen,  had  alarmed  them,  they  hid  them- 
selves through  fear ;  but  were  easily  persuaded  by  Muchunka  to  come 
to  the  waggons,  where  he  promised  them  a  good  meal. 

From  the  meagre  looks  of  these  women,  one  might  be  authorised 
in  supposing  them  not  to  have  had,  for  many  weeks,  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  The  eldest  of  the  two  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  Bush- 
woman  ;  and  her  features  proved  that  her  parents  had  belonged  to 
the  Hottentot  race,  though  she  was  herself  a  Bichuana  the  wife 
of  a  poor  herdsman.  They  were  provided  only  with  a  pointed  stick 
to  dig  up  these  roots,  and  a  dirty  leathern  bag  in  which  they  carried 
them.  On  examination  these  appeared  to  be  of  some  species  of 
Omithc^alum ;  but  being  without  leaves  or  flower,  this  opinion  was 
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mere  guess :  they  were  litde  bi^er  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  were 
exceedingly  bitter^  yet  roasting  or  boiling  might  lessen  this  quality, 
and  render  them  more  palatable. 

After  feeding  these  poor  creature^  and  giving  them  a  meal 
very  different  from  that  which  they  had  looked  forward  to  when  they 
left  their  home,  they  departed ;  having  stopped  with  us  above  two 
hours  and  entirely  overcome  the  fears  which  the  first  sight  of  us  had 
occasioned. 

Our  principal  work  this  day,  was,  casting  bullets,  making  car- 
tridges, and  completing  more  cartridge-boxes.  These  builds  were  of 
two  sorts :  one  of  lead  only,  which  was  intetided  for  all  general  pur- 
poses of  hunting  and  defence ;  the  other,  of  a  mixture  of  two  thirds 
of  lead  and  one  of  dn  to  render  them  harder,  for  shooting  those 
animals  whose  hide  was  too  thick,  or  too  hard,  to  be  easily  penetrable 
by  a  leaden  ball,  which  has  been  often  found,  if  fired  from  any  con- 
nderable  distance,  to  flatten  against  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros,  or 
against  the  bones  of  other  animals  of  th^  size.  As  tin  causes  such 
balls  to  be  lighter  than  those  of  pure  lead,  and  consequently,  prevents 
their  flying  so  &r,  they  were  never  to  be  used  but  as  the  particular 
case  required. 

The  great  change  of  temperature  in  the  course  of  this  day,  was 
very  remarkable,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  thermometer  rising  to 
79.  (20*8  R.),  and  at  midnight,  felling  to  37.  (2-2  R.). 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  pleasant;  and  notwithstanding 
the  coldness  of  the  evening,  my  men,  seated  around  a  large  fire, 
passed  their  time  cheerfully ;  and  conversation,  and  playing  the 
fiddle,  seemed  almost  to  make  them  forget  they  were  in  a  strange 
land.  When  they  retired  to  rest,  they  preferred  lying  on  the  ground  by 
the  fire,  to  »leq[nng  in  the  n>a^on,  which  being  elevated  and  exposed 
to  the  wind,  is  much  colder  than  any  other  place.  I  allowed  them, 
therefore,  to  make  their  bed  where  they  found  it  most  agreeable, 
although  it  would  have  been  a  greater  check  to  robbery  had  they 
slept  by  the  pack-wa^on  j  but,  for  myself,  I  dared  not  indulge  in 
the  same  manner,  as  it  would  have  been  extremely  imprudent  to 
have  left  unguarded  my  own  waggon  and  the  property  it  contained; 
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The  fur-coverlet  proved  every  night  more  useful  and  necessary ;  and 
in  cold  windy  weather,  it  seemed  the  only  covering  which  could 
enable  a  person  to  sleep  with  tolerable  warmthi  in  one  of  these 
waggons ;  for  along  both  sides,  there  was  between  the  upper  le*er~ 
boom  and  the  mats,  a  wide  opening  through  which  the  wind  found 
free  entrance.  In  hot  weather,  however,  it  was  exceedingly  con- 
venient, as  it  admitted,  what  then  was  only  a  delightful  cooling  air. 

4/A.  Afler  instructing  my  pepple  in  the  use  of  cartridges,  I  de- 
livered to  each  his  proper  complement,  and  repeated  what  I  had 
before  said  on  the  great  utility  of  them,  in  case  of  an  attack,  by 
enabling  us  to  load  more  expeditiously. 

Van  Roye,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  deception  of  his  pretended 
pain  in  the  back,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  hut  all  day,  and  by 
this  irksome  confinement  he  inflicted  his  own  punishment  I  visited 
him,  yet  saw  no  appearance  of  illness ;  nor  was  he  able  to  specify 
his  complaint     On  the  following  day  he  was  perfectly  recovered. 

5ih,  About  noon,  a  party  of  three  or  four  Bachapins  came  to 
the  waggons.  They  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  our  being  in  the 
country ;  but  were  passing  at  some  distance  off,  on  their  way  from 
Litakun  to  Sensavan,  with  several  pack-oxen,  for  the  purpose  of 
fetching  aiMo :  when,  perceiving  the  tops  of  the  two  waggons  which 
they  at  first  thought  to  be  two  great  rocks,  their  curiosity  induced 
them  to  turn  their  steps. towards  us,  while  their  companions  and  the 
oxen  held  on  their  proper  course.  They  had,  early  this  morning, 
left  a  cattl&*post  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  intended  reaching 
the  Krumanthis  evening ;  at  which  rate  they  would  probably  accom- 
plish the  whole  jotarney  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  in 
three  days,  unless  through  fatigue,  their  oxen  should  oblige  them 
to  rest,  or  to  slacken  their  pace.  They  carried  in  their  hand  each 
two  or  three  hassagays,  their  only  weapons ;  and  wore  no  other 
clothing  than  a  red  leathern  kaross,  which  in  their  language  is  called 
a  Imbo. 

In  place  of  that  kind  of  covering  which  has  been  described  as 
used  by  the  Hottentot  race,  under  the  name  of  a  Jackal^  these  men, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Bichuanas,  wore  what  they  call  a 
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pukoli.  *  This  is  fbnned  by  a  piece  of  leather  netu'Iy  of  a  triangular 
shape ;  each  of  the  three  comers  ending  in  a  lengthened  point,  to 
one  or  two  of  which,  Is  frequently  fastened  a  leathern  thong.  This 
piece  of  leather  being  placed  in  front  as  an  apron,  is  tied  round 
the  waist  by  two  of  its  comers,  and  the  third  fastened  behind.  It 
is  this  fashion  which  constitutes  the  only  ess^itial  difference  in  dress, 
between  the  Bichuana  nations,  and  the  various  tribes  of  the  Hot- 
tentot race,  f 

On  these  Bachapins  coming  up  to  us,  Muchunka  met  them,  and 
at  first,  while  asking  a  few  questions,  the  tone  of  their  voice  was  low 
and  reserved,  y^  not  timid ;  but  it  was  not  long  befbi'e  It  changed 
to  that  of  a  free  and  lively  conversation.  One  of  them,  who  said  he 
had  been  on  a  warlike  expedition,  or  rather,  a  predatory  excursitm, 
which  had  lately  been  sent  {gainst  the  Nudkketsies  |,  and  in  which  six 
of  that  nation  were  killed,  told  me,  as  a  voluntary  communication, 
that  he  himself  had  seen  many  of  them  wearing  European  clothes, 
such  as  jackets  and  coats ;  and  that  these  were  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  wagons  belon^ng  to  the  late  unfortunate  travellers,  whom 
they  had  murdered.  I  was  now  informed,  that  the  report  of  the 
Nuakketsies*  having  fled  from  their  town  and  retired  farther  northward, 
was  not  true.  These  Bachapins  expressed  much  r^ret  that^my 
pu-ty  was  so  small ;  and  asked  me  why  the  governor,  of  the  Cape 
did  not  send  a  strong  body  of  white-men  to  punish  the  Nuakketsies. 
They  gave  me  also  the  information,  that  the  son  of  Maggn  or  Mastdot 
(Mass&w)  the  chief  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  having  been  plundered 
of  all  his  cattle  by  a  body  of  marauders  from  anc^her  nation,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Litlikun,  where  he  was  still  residing  when  thes6  men 


*  Hiis  is  the  name  as  pronounced  by  A£i^Atn  the  cliie&  Some  pnmounced  it  puiSgke ; 
and  others,  pt^cf^e.  All  of  which  are  also  the  name  of  die  animal  itself,  the  jackal,  or 
Cants  wuiomdas. 

f  The  usual  i^pearance  of  the  fukoghe,  may  be  seen  in  scnne  of  the  figures  in  the 
28th  vignette. 

X  This  word  may  be  written  NuStkketzics,  widi  a  soft  x.  The  original  form  is  Nuik- 
ietsi.     (See  the  note  at  page  S04^) 
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came  away.  They  further  informed  me  that  the  Bacbapins  intended 
to  have  a  grand  hunt  in  about  a  month,  and  in  which  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  to  assist. 

These  grand  hunting-partieg  are  conducted  with  great  regularity  j 
and  sometimes  not  less  than  five  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  them. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  consists  in  making  a  wide  circuit,  so  as 
to  enclose  a  portion  of  the  country,  many  miles  in  extent  This 
circle  of  hunters  gradually  contracts  itself,  while  the  wild  animals  of 
every  sort,  are  driven  towards  its  centre,  and  the  ring  closes  and  at 
last  becomes  a  thick  and  continued  line  of  men.  The  animals,  finding 
themselves  thus  surrounded,  make  a  push  to  esci^e,  and  at  the 
moment  of  their  passing  through  this  line,  the  hunters  throw  th^ 
hassagays,  and  sometimes  kill  a  considerable  number. 

The  countenance  of  one  of  these  men  in  particular,  of  him  who 
was  so  ready  to  give  me  the  above  information,  was  exceedingly 
animated,  and  very  expressive  of  a  keenness  of  understanding.  It 
was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  complete  contrast  to  the  general  expres- 
sion of  a  Hottentot  countenance ;  and,  after  their  wearisome  apathy, 
the  liveliness  of  these  visitors  recommended  them  strongly  to  my  good 
opinion,  and  began  to  prepossess  me  in  favor  of  their  nation.  Tliis 
mode  of  judging,  though  a  very  common  one,  was  not,  indeed,  very 
philosophical,  or  altogether  just,  since  it  often  happens  that  under  a 
dull  or  reserved  exterior,  much  goodness  of  heart  may  lie  concealed, 
and  even  some  talents ;  but  the  comparison  often  made  their  cold- 
ness seem  tedious,  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  finding  the 
Bacbapins  to  be  a  race  of  men  possessed  of  more  animation. 

These  men  addressed  me  by  the  title  oiHdrra  (father),  which  is 
their  usual  and  moat  respectful  mode  in  speaking  to  a  superior. 
They  seemed  much  pleased  at  having  fallen  in  with  us,  and  exhibited 
no  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  white-man,  which,  probably,  was  not 
altogether  new  to  them.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  higher  class  than  the 
two  poor  half-starved  herdsmen  who  came  to  us  at  the  Kruman  ;  and 
their  spirits  would  not  have  been  so  good,  had  they,  like  them,  been 
living  in  want  of  the  necessary  food:  but  their  bodies  exhibited  the  best 
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proof  of  their  having  enjoyed  abundance.  They  begged  for  lishuhM 
(snuff) ;  and  to  each  I  gave  enough  to  have  lasted  two  days,  at  a. 
moderate  rate  of  using  it 

Their  mode  of  taking  muff  was  certainly  no  imitation  of  Euro- 
peans, whose  finger  and  thumb  are  generally  found  sufficient  for 
this  purpose ;  but  the  Bachapins  think  otherwise :  they  lay  a  large 
quantity  in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  and  draw  the  whole  of  it  up  their 
nostrils  at  once.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  saw  it  now  taken,  and 
with  an  eagerness  which  proved  how  great  was  the  enjoyment  it 
afforded  them ;  although,  from  seeing  their  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  it  would  rather  have  been  concluded  that  it  must  have  been 
painful. 

But,  I  will  not  dare  to  dispute  that  there  is  pleasure  in  a  custom 
which,  by  having  been  followed  by  so  many,  and  such  various, 
nations,  must,  I  imagine,  really  possess  something  agreeable,  to  have 
thus  gained  adoption  so  generally.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
on  that  of  tmoking  tobacco,  or  similar  drugs,  a  practice  still  more 
general,  and  even  more  at  variance  with  the  simple  course  of  nature ; 
if  such  an  opinion  may  be  pronounced  of  any  artificial  habits,  to 
which  common  consent  among  the  generations  of  several  centuries, 
seems  to  have  lent  a  character  which  gives  them  a  place  among 
l^itimate,  and  even  reasonable,  indulgences. 

From  the  New  Continent,  the  native  soil  of  the  tobacco,  the 
practice  of  inhaling  the  smoke  of  its  leaves,  and  along  with  it,  the 
plant  itself,  have  spread  over  almost  every  country  of  the  Old  World, 
and  have  been  received  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  comforts  of  life. 
In  no  nation  can  it  be  estimated  at  a  higher  rate,  than  among  those  of 
Southern  Afrioa;  an  assertion  which  has  been  well  proved  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  journal ;  and,  in  those  which  follow  the  same 
testimony  will  be  found. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  bring  together  in  this  place,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  obtained  on  the  subject  of  Bickndna 
tobacco.  Although  the  tobacco-plant  has  not  yet  reached  the 
Bachapins,  and  although  they  do  not,  more  than  the  Bushmen, 
cultivate  it  \  vet  it  has  long  been  travelling  southward  over  the  con- 

VOL,  II.  XT 
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tinent,  probably  from  tbe  Portuguese  settlements,  and  is,  at  this  time, 
growing  among  their  northern  neighbours,  from  whom  they  had 
obtained  it  by  barter,  long  before  it  came  to  them  from  the  aide  of 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  The  leaves  are  prepared,  they  say,  by 
boiling,  or  rather,  perhaps,  by  steeping  in  hot  water.  This  process 
renders  the  smoke  less  acrid,  though  less  powerful :  yet,  by  my  own 
men  who  obtuned  some  at  Litakun,  it  was  pronounced  pleasant ; 
but,  in  their  judgment,  its  mildness  was  considered  to  be  a  defect, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  Bacbapins  themselves,  always  gave  the 
preference  to  that  which  bad  be«i  prepared  in  the  Colony.  From 
some  inquiries,  made  of  natives  who  had  seen  the  plant  growing  in 
those  countries,  there  seems  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  the 
round-leaved  species  *  which  is  there  cultivated  j  that  which  is  grown 
in  the  Colony,  being  the  long-leaved  Virginian  sort,  f 

Our  present  visitors,  as  soon  as  they  bad  enjoyed  their  handful, 
for  it  could  not  be  called  a  pinch,  of  snuff,  began  to  beg  for  tobacco, 
with  much  good-humoured  importunity ;  and  held  up  their  finger  as 
the  length  of  the  piece  they  wished  for.  But,  on  showing  by  the 
half  finger,  how  much  was  intended  to  be  given  them,  they  smiled,  and 
said  Ni&  H&rra  (No,  Sir,) ;  yet,  when  I  remarked  to  them  that  as  we 
travelled  on,  many  more  of  their  countrymen  would  make  die  same 
request,  and  that  it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  distribute  to  all, 
if  I  were  to  give  away  pieces  so  large  as  were  asked  for,  they  replied, 
<  Yes ;  that  is  true  ;*  and  then  went  away  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  little  which  I  gave  them.  Besides  this,  they  received  some 
meat ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  broiled  it,  ran  off  with  great  speed 
to  overtake  their  companions. 

It  was  now  perceived  that  Geri  felt  strongly  disposed  to  encroach 
on  indulgence,  and  that,  unfortunately,  kindness  only  encouraged 
disrespect  Although  I  had  long  followed  a  rule  of  giving  my  people 
their  rations  of  tobacco  and  brandy  on  Mondays,  he  now  demanded 
them  before  the  time,  and  told  me  that  the  quantity  which  waa 
allowed  to  the  people,  was  not  half  enough,  and  that  the  boors. always 

•  Nicotiana  rustics.  f  Nicotiana  Tabaatm. 
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gave  tbeir  Hottentots  brandy  whenever  they  asked  for  it  This 
language  was  npt  to  be  endured  with  forbeaTance,  as  auUiority  here, 
could  be  supported  by  nothing  but  resolution  and  prudence.  I  was 
therefore  compelled  to  order  him  instantly,  and  in  a  peremptory 
inanner,  away  from  my  waggon :  hoping  thus  to  check  a  spirit  which 
otherwise  might  soon  spread  among  my  whole  party. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  began  to  discover  that  in  JuU  I  po8> 
sessed  a  valuable  servant,  and  to  perceive  symptoms  of  fidelity  ^ich 
gradually  gained  my  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment 
which,  in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  others  had  caused  to 
me.  I  had  not  yet  reposed  in  him  greater  trust  than  in  any  of  the  rest ; 
but  he  often  deserved  it  by  a  conscientious  desire  which  he  manifested 
for  doing  his  duty.  His  manners  were  steady,  without  being  over 
sedate :  he  often  could  be  lively  and  cheerful ;  but  never  allowed  his 
temper  to  approach  either  extreme.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  that 
degree  of  animation  which  had  pleased  me  in  Speelman ;  but  he  was 
less  irregular  in  his  movements  and  opinions.  In  short,  he  was  more 
honest,  and  less  inclined  to  deceive  me  or  conceal  the  truth,  than 
any  other  of  my  Hottentots. 

6th.  A  nightly  watch  had  first  been  established  at  Kosi  Foun- 
tain, and  from  that  time,  it  had  been  regularly  continued.  I  had 
myself  kept  the  sentries  to  their  duty  during  the  first  half  of  the 
night,  as  my  occupations  in  the  waggon  in  writing  and  arranging  the 
notes  and  collections  of  the  day,  had  always  engaged  me  till  after 
that  hour.  But  sometimes,  in  order  to  keep  them  on  the  alert  during 
the  latter  half,  I  took  my  sleep  earlier,  and  rose  between  midnight 
and  daybreak. 

This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  a  comparison  between 
the  dawn  of  an  African  day,  and  the  superior  beauty  of  that  hour 
in  Europe.  This  inferiority  of  the  African  Aurora^  is  occasioned, 
periiaps,  by  the  aridity  of  the  climate  and  cleam^s  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  to  the  want  of  clouds  and  vapor  to  receive  and  refi'act 
liie  first  rays  of  the  sun  while  still  beneath  the  horizon,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  deficiency  of  those  rosy  and  golden  tints,  and  those 
beams  of  light,  which   decorate  the  morning  sky  of   European 
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countnes.  Yet  the  approach  of  daylight  in  the  interior  regions  of 
this  continent,  is  not  totally  devoid  of  pleasing  effects ;  and,  though 
less  glowing  and  less  enlivened  by  variety  of  hues  and  forms*  it 
offers  to  an  admiring  eye  a  beauty  of  a  more  quiet  and  modest  kind. 
While  watching  the  cold  darkness  of  night,  the  eastern  sky  becomes 
less  obscure,  a  faint  light  gradually  increases ;  the  stars  seem  to  fade 
away,  though  the  earth  still  continues  in  night;  a  warm  glow  is 
perceptible,  and  soon  spreads  itself  over  the  vault  of  heaven ;  the 
trees  along  the  horizon  become  visible,  and,  backed  by  the  sky,  the 
upper  branches  of  those  which  are  nearer,  are  seen  more  distinctly ; 
the  landscape  begins  to  show  its  outline ;  the  light  has  reached  the 
west  J  the  forms  of  objects  are  visible,  but  as  yet,  present  a  painting 
in  one  6olor  only,  a  sombre  brown,  equally  strong  in  the  distance 
and  in  the  foreground  j  the  whole  atmosphere  is  illumined,  and  re- 
flects its  light  upon  the  earth ;  the  farthest  verge  of  the  plain  be(x>mes 
fainter  and  recedes,  while  the  various  clumps  of  trees  follow  to  their 
place  in  the  picture,  and,  assuming  a  just  keeping,  change  their 
brown,  for  the  less  dubious  colors  of  day ;  the  azure  of  the  sky  is 
every  where  suffused  with  a  warmer  light }  Nature  is  awake ;  and, 
unattended  by  cloud  or  vapor,  the  sun  himself  is  seen  rising  above 
the  horizon  in  noontide  brilliancy. 

Whatever  xdnd  may  blow  during  the  day,  in  the  countries  of 
the  Interior,  it  most  frequently  subsides  at  sunset.  This  circum- 
stance,  so  fortunate  for  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  Mr,  was  more 
especially  favorable  to  my  astronomcal  observations,  as  it  admitted  of 
using  the  artificial  horizon  without  any  kind  of  covering  to  protect 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  from  agitation  by  currents  of  air,  of  which 
it  is  exceedingly  susceptible. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  sky,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  is 
seldom  veiled  by  a  cloud ;  nor  is  the  slightest  dew  ever  felt  but  in  the 
time  of  the  rains,  when,  however,  it  falls  very  copiously.  Though 
in  the  Transgariepine  the  days  in  the  winter  months,  of  which  we  were 
now  in  the  coldest,  are  very  pleasant,  and  sometimes  even  hot ;  the 
nights  are  cold ;  and  our  feelings,  as  well  as  the  thermometer,  indicate 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  near  the  freezing  point     On  most 
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mornings,  just  before  sunrise)  the  grass  is  observed  to  be  covered  with 
hoar-Jrod :  but  as  there  is  rarely  either  vapor,  or  cloud«  to  diminish  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  this  appearance  quickly  vanishes. 

By  taking  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  before,  and  after,  noon, 
with  its  correspondent  bearings  by  the  needle,  I  found  the  magnetic 
xMriation  to  be  27°  i  W*  My  instrument  for  ascertaining  these  bear- 
-  inga,  was  not,  indeed,  constructed  for  the  smaller  subdivisions;  but 
this  defect  was  remedied  by  adopting  a  more  careful  process,  and 
therefore  the  result  may  perhaps  be  depended  on,  to  within  an  eighth 
of  a  degree,  which  may  be  considered  accurate  enough  for  a  traveller's 
purpose. 

One  of  the  dogs  which  had  unfortunately  been  run  over  by  the 
wa^on,  a  few  days  before,  was  so  much  injured  that  it  died  at  this 
place.  The  body  was  taken  to  a  short  distance  from  our  station,  but 
the  crows  and  vultures  soon  discovered  it,  and,  assembling  around, 
immediately  began  to  tear  It  to  pieces.  These  birds,  so  little  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  man,  seem  to  consider  all  dead  bodies  as  their 
perquisites ;  and  the  natives  view  them  without  feeling  the  least 
desire  to  molest  them. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  again  see  and  admire  that  wisdom,  and 
perfection  of  plan,  which  exist  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  Vuituret 
have  been  ordained  evidently  to  perform  very  necessary  and  useful 
duties  on  the  globe  ;  as,  indeed,  has  every  other  animated  being,  how- 
ever purblind  we  may  be  in  our  views  of  their  utility ;  and  we  might 
almost  venture  to  declare  that  these  duties  are  the  final  cause  of  their 
existence.  To  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  birds,  it  need  not  be  remarked  how  perfectly  the  formation  of  a 
vulture  is  adapted  to  that  share  in  the  daily  business  of  the  globe, 
which  has  evi^ntly  been  allotted  to  it ;  that  of  clearing  away  putrid 
or  putrescent  animal  m^ter,  which  might  otherwise  taint  the  air  and 
produce  infectious  diseases.  Many  of  the  vultures  are  among  the 
largest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  all,  even  the  smaller  species,  have 
great  bodily  strength  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Their  legs  are 
strong,  but  as  they  are  not,  like  the  eagles  and  owls,  intended  for 
seizing  and  preying  on  live  animals,  they  have  not  been  furnished  with 
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daws  SO  sharp,  or.with  naila  so  much  curved  as  theirs ;  though  here  it 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  their  mode  of  life,  in  standing  on  the  ground 
while  feeding,  wears  off  the  points  of  these.  Yet  this  is  not  less  the 
result  of  Divine  decree ;  for  the  different  species  of  the  feline  genus  * 
have  excessively  sharp  nails,  notwithstanding  their  walking  on  the 
ground}  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  points,  so  essential  to  their 
mode  of  seizing  their  prey.  Nature  has  giv«i  them  an  admirable  and 
peculiar  power  of  drawing  them  back.  The  head  and  neck  of  vul- 
tures could  not  have  been,  like  other  birds,  covered  with  feathers, 
because  these,  not  being  in  the  reach  of  their  beak,  could  not  have 
been  easily  kept  clean,  and  would  soon  have  become  clotted  together 
by  the  blood  or  dirt  of  the  carcasses  on  which  they  fed.  These  parts 
are,  therefore,  either  quite  bare,  or  clothed  only  with  a  short  woolly 
or  downy  covering.  Their  wings  are  long  and  large ;  and  their  bones, 
though  thick,  are  remarkably  light,  a  conformation  which  enables 
them  to  sustain  their  bodies  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  in  the 
highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  beak  is  strong  and  hooked ; 
and  remarkably  well  formed  for  tearing  out  entrails,  or  dividing 
putrid  flesh.  Their  own  flesh  smells  strongly  like  carrion,  and  no 
other  animal,  however  pressed  by  hunger,  will  eat  it;  a  quality  of 
importance  to  their  preservation  :  for,  were  it  eatable,  they  would  be 
expc»ed  to  destruction  while  in  the  exracise  of  their  duty,  which  often 
obliges  them  to  feed  in  company  with  hyenas,  and  oUier  beasts  of  prey 
which  occasionally  satisfy  their  hunger  by  a  dead  carcass.  But  so 
nicely  is  th&  mutual  relation  of  all  things  balanced,  that  none  of  these 
animals,  nor  the  domestic  dog,  show  the  least  inclination  to  take  away 
the  life  of  these  birds.  For  this  reason  they  are,  in  every  country,  it 
would  seem,  tolerated  by  man,  and  sometimes  treated  even  with 
respect.  They  have  an  extent  of  privilege,  which  their  associates 
the  hyenas  have  not ;  because  they  never  harm  the  living. 

*  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  make  the  remark,  althongli  it  belong  prqwrly  to  a  part 
of  the  journal  not  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  that  the  South- African  animal  cfdled 
lAiipard  (Leopard)  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  'Nlemi  and  Nkw&ni  (InkwaniJ  by  the 
Bachapms,  and  soppoMd  to-be  the  FHis  Judaia,  has  not  the  sharp  retractile  claws  which 
distinguish  the  feline  genus. 
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On  taking  a  view  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  we  discover  life 
under  so  great  a  multitude  of  shapes,  that  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  the  researches  of  man,  have  as  yet  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  half  of  them.  Every  part  of  it  teems  with  ani- 
mated forms ;  air,  water,  and  even  earth  to  a  certain  depth,  contain  a 
countless  variety  of  objects  endowed  with  that  mysterious  principle, 
Life,  This  principle,  modified,  supports  the  existence  of  every 
organised  object  in  the  creation,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
txnma^on :  for  this  is  to  be  distinguished  as  the  visible  operation  of 
the  anima;  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  call  it,  the  breath  of  Divinity. 
Organized  bodies  have  always,  and  by  universal  consent,  been  divided 
into  the  two  classes  of  Animal  and  V^etable :  both  these  possess 
the  principle  of  life,  but  only  the  former,  that  of  animation.  Abstract 
these  principles,  and  there  remains  Matter ;  this  still  continuing  &r 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  afterwards,  to  retain  its  organization. 

Now,  the  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  view  of 
terrestrial  objects,  is ;  that  organized  matter,  whether,  independently 
of  modification,  it  really  be,  or  be  not,  essentially  different  from 
mineral  or  inert  matter,  has  been  destined  to  be  common  property, 
and  to  circulate  through  the  whole  system  of  living  objects.  By  this 
circulation,  it  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  in  unceasing  support  of 
vitality  ;  proceeding  and  returning,  sometimes  in  a  wider  and  some- 
times in  a  smaller  circle,  through  an  endless  succession  of  periods. 
It  may  be  asserted  that  no  new  particle  of  matter  ever  comes  into  the 
world ;  for  this  would  imply  a  new  creation  :  that  none  can  be  lost, 
for  this  would  imply  the  annihilation  of  what  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity 
has  created;  a  supposition  to  which  man's  reason,  can  not  assent. 
Vegetables,  most  of  which  are  observed  to  grow  more  luxuriantly 
in  earth  impregnated  with  animal  juices  or  with  disorganized  animal 
particles,  are  the  first  producers  of  oiganiz^on ;  animals,  the  de-^ 
stroyers  of  it.  It  is  evidently  the  law  of  Nature,  that  matter  once 
made  capable  of  life,  shall  never  cease  from  the  same  duty ;  and  it  is 
equally  so,  that  animal  bodies  shall  receive  no  nutriment  but  from 
organized  substances.  From  this  it  follows,  that  in  one  body  life  must 
cease  or  be  destroyed,  before  another  can  obtain  that  species  of  food 
whidi  its  conformation  roidera  necessaiy.     The  eagle  therefore  ds- 
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stroys  this,  himself;  the  vulture  waits  till  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
others,  or  till  vitality  has  departed  through  other  causes.  If  we  look 
around  at  the  animal  creation,  from  the  huge  whale  to  the  most  minute 
object  that  moves,  we  everywhere  behold  examples  of  one  species 
maintaining  its  existence  by  the  destruction  of  others  upon  which  it 
feeds ;  and  of  those  which  have  been  formed  to  require  v^etable 
aliment,  becoming  themselves  the  food  of  others  which  have  been 
created  carnivorous ;  these  latter,  perhaps,  never  preying  naturally 
on  species  of  their  own  class.  The  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  together 
with  vultures,  are,  in  their  turn,  the  food  of  innumerable  ma^ots  the 
larvae  of  beetles  *  of  various  species,  which,  like  the  vultures,  have 
the  faculty  of  discovering  a  carcass  as  soon  as  putrefaction  com- 
mences ;  and  are  then- seen  in  the  air,  approaching  iirom  the  leeward 
in  swarms,  guided  only  by  their  sense  of  smell. 

This  picture  of  a  succession  of  destruction  among  the  animal  cre^ 
tion,  though  natural  and  immutable,  is  not  an  agreeable  one ;  and  the 
Power  which  made  things  so,  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind. a 
sentiment  which,  if  not  stifled,  causes  this  prospect,  however  inte- 
resting and  instructive,  to  appear  unpleasing;  and,  from  the  view  of 
rapacity  and  death,  warfare  and  bloodshed,  even  though  the  result 
of  natural  laws,  we  gladly  turn  towards  that  part  of  animated 
nature  where  more  peacehil  scenes  present  themselves:  from  the 
tiger  to  the  lamb,  from  the  hawk  to  the  dove,  we  turn  with  pleasure. 
Or,  if  more  tranquil  thoughts  delight :  us,  we  change  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  beauties  and  perfection  of  inanimate  objects ;  .to 
the  verdant  foliage  of  the  spreading  trees  which  clothe  the  mountun- 
foot,  or  to  the  lively  hues  of  the  fragrant :  flowers  which  adorn  the 
valleys. 

Thus  we  see,  throughout  the  whole  system  of  nature,  all  things 
connected  together,  and  necessary  to  each  other's  existence  i  useful,  in 
life,  and  useful  in  death :   each  animated  object  submitting  to  its 


•  These  beetles  were  of  the  genera,  Necrobia,  Tkanatt^hilust  Stlpha,  and  Dermestes. 
But  on  other  occasions,  when  they  were  also  attracted  by  smell,  they  consisted  of  varioiui 
species  of  O^riSy  OttihopHagus,  AtevcJaa,-  Stofphus,  Chfrnnoplturus^  and  Onitisi  and  it  was 
amnsuig  to  see  them  in  great  numbers,  on^  after  anpth^  th|is  coming  \ip  &om  leeward. 
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superior;  and  all,  to  man.  In  him  terminates  this  scale  of  rapine 
and  destruction ;  in  him,  this  graduated  tyranny  reaches  its  height 

To  return  to  the  subject ;  we  shot  one  of  these  vultures :  it  was 
a  female,  and  measured  seven  feet  from  the  point  of  one  wing  to  that 
of  the  other,  when  extended.  The  top  of  the  head  was  covered  with 
a  white  feathery  wool,  which  at  the  back  part  was  longer,  and  stood  in 
a  reversed  positioYi.  This  bird  was  of  a  blackish  brown  color  above ; 
but  the  thighs  and  under  parts  of  the  body  and  neck  were  white.  The 
quill  feathers,  and  those  of  the  tail,  were  black.  That  part  of  the 
neck,  which  was  bare,  together  with  the  base  of  the  beak,  were  white ; 
the  beak  and  feet  were  of  flesh-color ;  the  bare  part  round  the  eyes, 
white;  and  the  irides,  of  the  color  of  burnt-umber.  Before  the  skin 
was  taken  off,  I  made  a  drawing  of  the  head :  this  is  given  in  the 
vignette  at  page  310,  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  natural 
size.     By  the  Bichuanas,  it  is  called  Linong.* 

The  operation  of  preparing  this  bird  for  my  collection  was 
exceedingly  disgusting,  and  the  Hottentot  whom  I  employed  to  assist 
me,  suffered  as  much  as  myself  from  its  naturally  putrid  smell.  We 
were  unable  to  continue  long  at  the  work,  as  it  soon  began  to  excite 
a  nausea ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  day  that  it  was  completed. 

The  tire,  or  iron  band,  round  the  wheels  of  all  Cape-made  wag- 
gons, being  of  one  entire  piece,  possesses,  indeed,  the  advantages  of 
strength  and  security,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  liable  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  expansion  in  hot  weather ;  while  the  fellies,  if  not  made 
of  wood  perfectly  seasoned,  are  contracted  by  the  same  cause.  The 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  joints  open,  and  the  tire  becomes 
loose  in  every  part ;  a  serious  imperfection  in  vehicles  for  travelling 
over  a  wild  and  pathless  country,  where  the  assistance  of  a  waggon- 
maker,  or  a  blacksmith,  is  not  to  be  obtained.     In  the  midst,  there- 


*  yidtur  ocdpilalis,  B.  (Mas.)  Corpus,  supra  iusco-nigruiD,  subtus  album.  Caput 
Iftnugine  alba  tectum,  occipital!  reverse.  Colli  para  superior  nuda,  posterior  plumis 
pateodbus  nigris,  et  anterior  depressis  brevissimis  albis,  tectK.  Remiges  rectricesque 
nigrae,  rachidibus  supra  nigris  subtus  albis.  Tibite  (femora)  plumis  albis  densd  vestitK. 
Rostrum  et  pedes,  incamata.  Orbita  denudeta,  colli  pars,  et  cera,  alba.  Ungues  nigri. 
Lingua  brevis  iiitegra,  apice  rotundata,  basi  sagittata  laciniata. 

VOL.  II.  U  U 
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for^  of  other,  and  very  different,  occupations,  the  task  fell  upon  me 
to  direct  and  superintend  the  business  of  caulking  the  joints  wiUi, 
either  pieces  of  canvas  dipped  in  hot  pitch,  or  with  small  wedges  of 
wood.  I  employed  others  of  my  people  in  casting  musket-balls,  and 
some  in  making  cartridges. 

In  the  meantime  Andriest  whose  turn  it  was  to  attend  our  few 
remaining  sAeep  while  at  pasture,  seemed  desirous  of  giving  me  proofs 
of  his  wortblessness,  and  so  totally  neglected  his  duty,  that,  at  an  early 
hour,  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  strayed  away.  Two  Hotten- 
tots were  sent  in  search,  and  after  a  few  hours,  brought  them  home. 
But,  determined  on  putting  my  patience  to  another  trial,  he  8u£fered 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  again  to  stray  so  far  that  they 
could  not  be  found  that  night.  On  the  next  morning,  men  were  sent 
out  to  follow  their  track  j  and  it  was  very  unexpected  good  fortune, 
that  they  were  all  met  with  and  brought  back  by  noon.  It  was  seldom 
that  my  Hottentots  would  condemn,  or  give  evidence  against  each 
other ;  but  this  time  they  all  exclaimed  loudly  against  Andries,  as  he 
had  given  them  so  much  trouble  in  repairing  his  neglect,  and 
recommended  that  his  rations  of  tobacco  should  be  withheld :  a 
recommendation  to  which  I  readily  ^tended  ;  as  we  had  on  several 
occasions  ascertained  that  it  was  a  mode  of  correction  in  which  there 
was  considerable  efficacy. 

Desiring  my  men  to  wake  me  at  a  little  after  midnight,  I  pointed 
out  to  one  of  them,  who  was  at  that  hour  to  be  on  guard,  the  star 
Arcturus,  and  ordered  him  to  call  me  when  he  saw  it  setting.  I 
thought  it  useful  to  show  by  my  occasional  presence  at  such  times, 
that  I  did  not  impose  on  them  any  hardship,  in  which  I  was  not 
willing  to  bear  a  share,  as  I  conceived  that  it  might  lead  them  to 
think  lighter  of  the  task. 

The  ni^t  was  exceedingly  chilly ;  and,  being  now  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  Bushmen  seldom  came,  we  were  not,  as  hitherto, 
prevented,  by  the  fear  of  betraying  our  position,  from  keeping  up  a 
large  fire :  and  those  whose  watch  was  ended,  not  being  inclined  to 
sleep,  the  number  of  the  party  round  the  fire  continued  increasing  till 
the  morning.     They  amused  both  themselves  and  me,  by  relating  to 
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each  other  their  Tarious  adventures,  and  accounts  of  Buthmen;  and 
amoDg  their  descriptions,  one  given  by  Keyser,  of  a  Hottentot  of 
Sneeuwberg  being  pierced  by  so  many  arrows  that  wh^i  they  found 
his  body  he  looked  more  like  a  porcupine  than  a  man,  waa  in  the 
genuine  style  of  Africui  anecdote. 

Few  Hottentots  knew  more  histories  of  this  kind,  than  Keyur } 
and  being  of  short  stature,  in  features  not  unlike  a  Biuhinan,  and 
speaking  that  language  fluently,  his  companions  would  sometimes 
teaze  him,  by  pretending  to  believe  that  he  was  really  a  wild  Bushman 
who  had  been  caught  when  young,  and  brought  up  in  a  boor's  &mily. 
He  was,  however,  a  Colonial  Hottentot ;  and  from  much  experience 
in  such  affairs,  his  anecdotes  relative  to  the  colonists  proved  that  these 
had  frequently  suffered  great  losses  in  cattle,  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Bushmen  ;  but  that  they  had  sometimes  taken  unsparing  vengeance 
on  the  ofienders.  He  asserted  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  Hot- 
tentot, who  had  gradually  and  by  small  doses  habituated  himself  to 
the  practice  of  swallowing  the  poiaon  of  makes,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  his  blood  unsusceptible  of  its  effects,  was  once  severely 
wounded  by  a  Bushman's  arrow  ;  yet  though  the  wound  would  other- 
wise have  been  certainly  mortal,  he  did  not  die.  That  the  blood  may 
be  thus  fortified  against  the  consequences  of  a  poisoned  wound,  is  a 
very  common  belief  among  Hottentots ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
they  often  tried  this  mode,  as  those  few  who  ventured,  were  particu- 
larly distinguished  among  them  as  gift-drinker»  (poison-drinkers). 

The  Hottentots  of  that  part  of  the  Colony  northward  of  Graaff- 
reynet,  call  the  bordering  tribes  of  Bushmen,  Sdqua  or  Satdtwa ;  but 
the  Klaarwater  Hottentots,  and  the  Koras,  as  Mudionka  told  m^ 
designate  the  Bushmen  living  southward  of  the  Gariep  by  the  names 
of  * Kw^k^kwa  or  Kvsa'kwa  (Kowsaqua),  which  imply  *  men  beyond 
the  river.*  Those  who  inhabit  the  northern  side  of  that  river,  are 
called  N^takzpa  (Noosaqua),  a  name  of  correspondent  import 

Ith.  I  was  visited  by  a  Bachapin,  apparently  of  a  poorer  class 

than  those  whom  we  had  last  seen.     I  offered  him  some  snuff,  and 

learnt  by  his  refusal,  that,  however  general  the  custom  of  taking  snuff 

may  be  among  his  countrymen,  it  is  not  universal.      Tobacco,  for 

uu  2 
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smoking,  was  accepted  with  warm  expressions  of  thankfulness  ;  but 
he  was  much  less  importunate  in  be^ng,  and  less  talkative,  than  his 
nation  usually  are.  He  was  even  timid:  this  might  be  occasioned 
by  his  being  alone  as  a  Bachapin,  among  so  many  strangers ;  for 
numbers  always  give  to  savages  a  degree  of  boldness,  and  sometimes 
insolence,  of  which,  under  otlier  circumstances,  they  exhibit  no  signs. 
On  coming  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the  waggon,  he  exclaimed,  Kootit 
Koosi .'  (rich  chieflain) ;  and  when  I  endeavoured  to  assure  him  that 
I  was  not  such,  that  I  had  but  little  property  in  the  waggon,  and  but 
few  oxen,  he  significantly  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  express  that  he 
could  not  believe  me. 

A  young  Kokung  (Kokoon  or  Kokoong)  was  shot  in  the  plain  by 
Spedman.  This  Hottentot  took  so  much  delight  in  hunting,  that  he 
was  generally  the  foremost  in  parties  of  this  kind,  and  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  successful.  It  was  the  duty  which  had  been  allotted  to 
him ;  yet,  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  he  was  employed  in  a 
'  variety  of  others,  and  was  found  to  be,  as  a  Hottentot,  active,  intelligent, 
and  usei'ul ;  though  requiring  always  the  superintendance  and  guidance 
of  a  master.  Having^  been  longer  in  my  service  than  most  of  the 
others,  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an 
old  servant,  and  to  have  acquired  some  degree  of  attachment  to  me, 
which,  though  often  dormant,  was,  to  do  him  justice,  oftener  awake. 

Sth.  Taking  a  walk  this  morning  round  our  station,  I  observed 
growing  in  rocky  places,  a  handsome  species  of  Aloe*^  whicli  the 
Bachapins  call  tokm^  and  which  apparently  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
one  seen  near  the  Kygariep.  I  here  met  with,  for  the  first  time,  a  re- 
markable kind  of  Me$einbri/antkenmm  f,  which  may  be  reckoned  in 


•  Resembling  AloS  saponaria;  but  it  was  probably  a  new  species. 

\  MesenAryaTtikemum  aloides,  B.  Catal.  Gec^.  2197.  Planta  acaulis,  radice  fusi- 
forme.  Folia  spathulata,  basi  connata,  acuta,  mai^^e  int^^  mpn  plana,  subtos 
convexa,  duplo  latiora  quam  crassa,  obscur^  viridia  punctis  olbidis  conspersa.  Flos 
sessilis  flarus. 

llus  plant,  together  with  ten  other  new  species  raised  in  En^and  from  aeed  «)Uected 
on  the  journey,  have  been  already  made  known  to  botanists  by  an  author  whose  extensive 
knowledge  <^  this  numerous  genus,  and  whose  experience  in  the  cidtivatioa  of  v^etable^ 
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the  number  of  those  wild  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  eaten  by 
the  natives,  as  a  substitute  for  better  food.  There  were  not  many 
things  to  be  found  at  this  season  ;  but  I  discovered,  almost  accident- 
ally, happening  to  sit  down  on  the  ground  close  by  them,  two  small 
plants,  the  singularity  of  which  consisted  in  their  being  so  exactly 
of  the  color  of  tlie  white  limestone  on  which  they  grew,  that  scarcely 
any  eye  could  have  noticed  them  in  walking  by.  • 

Experience  teaches,  that  n^any  curious  and  mtmUe  plants  will 
escape  detection,  unless  sought  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  j 
and  thatj  by  sitting  or  standing  still  and  carefully  looking  around, 
many  interesting  objects  of  natural  history  may  be  discovered,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  passed  unheeded  uid  unknown.  In  those 
parts  of  my  journey  where  the  riches  of  botany  or  entomology  were 
more  profusely  scattered,  I  seldom  sat  down  to  rest  myself  during 
my  rambles,  without  perceiving  some  object  which  would  not  have 
caught  my  eye  under  any  other  circumstances. 

9th.  I  now  got  out  from  one  of  the  store-chests  the  beads  and 
other  things  which  were  intended  as  presents  to  the  Bachapin  chief; 
as  it  was  not  likdy  that  there  would  be,  before  we  arrived  at  the 
town,  so  fiivorable  an  opportunity  for  assorting  and  arranging  them 
without  interruption. 

In  addition  to  which  reason  for  opening  the  store-chests  at  this 
place,  was  that  of  preventing  the  natives  from  knowing  how  large  a 
stock  I  had  of  tliese  things.  To  have  allowed  them  to  see  the  con- 
tents of  the  chests,  would  have  been,  to  tempt  them  to  rob  me ;  or, 
should  their  sense  of  honesty  restrain  them  ftom  such  an  attempt ; 
still  the  sight  of  so  much  riclies  might  render  them  covetous,  aind 
induce  them  to  practise  every  extortionate  and  unfair  stratagem  to 


of  this  tribe,  have  enabled  him  to  present  to  the  public  the  most  correct  arrangement  of  iti 

which  has  hitherto  appeared.     See  "  Supplementum  Plantarimi  Succulentarmn ;  Autore 

A.  H.  Haworth." 

*  These  were  a  species  of  Crassida  ?  with  scale-like  imbricated  leaves ;  and 
Anacampseros  lanigerot  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2196.     Plaata  imcialis,  tota  Una  densd  alb£ 

involuta,  inter  quam  ramenta  rigida  tortuoss. 
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get  posBession  of  them.  Muchunka  had  assured  me  that  the  Briquas 
(Bachapins)  would  not  ill-treat  me ;  and  though  this  account  of  his 
countrymen  should  be  correct,  I  conceived,  on  mature  reflection,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  knowledge  of  my  afl&irs  or 
plans,  which  it  was  possible  to  conceal  from  them,  lest  that  inform- 
ation should  precede  me  in  the  countries  beyond  them,  and  prepare 
those  nations  for  impeding  my  progress,  or  surest  the  idea  tibat  my 
waggons  would  be  a  valuable  booty. 

Five  of  my  people  were  out  hunting  all  day,  but  no  game  of 
any  kind  was  seen,  excepting  an  antelope  which  good-fortune  tiirew 
in  Juli's  way,  and  which  luckily  he  shot.  It  was  an  entirely  new 
species,  and  the  sequel  proved  it  to  be  extremely  scarce,  as  I  never 
met  with  it  again  during  the  whole  of  my  travels.  Juli  returned  im- 
mediately for  help  to  bring  it  home,  and  two  of  the  Bachapins 
voluntarily  accompanied  him,  and  lent  their  assistance.  The  meat 
proved  to  be  tender,  and  of  a  delicate  taste.  The  name  which  they 
gave  it,  was,  Khaama ;  but  as  this  is  the  name  which  the  Bichuanas, 
in  common  with  tlie  Hottentots,  apply  to  that  animal  which  the 
Dutch  colonists  term  Hm^ebeett  *,  it  would  rather  seem  that  the  new 
species  is  not  sufficiently  irequent  in  their  country  to  have  obtained, 
generally,  a  distinct  name.  But  this  is  mere  surmise ;  for  the  true 
Kaama  differs  from  it  so  much  in  the  form  of  its  horns,  that  the  two 
sorts  never  could  be  really  confounded  together,  even  by  the  most 
unobservant  savage.  The  species  to  which  it  has  the  nearest  affinity, 
is  that  which,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  is  more  properly  called  Blesbok ; 
but  it  is  a  larger  uiimal  than  either  tiiat  or  the  hartebeest.  Its  horns, 
of  which  a  representation,  both  in  front  and  in  profile,  is  here  given, 
have  suggested  the  name  of  ArUilope  lunata  f ,  by  presenting,  when 
viewed  in  front,  the  form  of  a  crescent.     They  were  ten  inches  long. 


*  The  Antilc^  Budalis,  of  Linnsus. 

f  AtUilope  lunata,  B.  Nigrescente-fusca.  Femora  et  tibue  fulva,  ilia  antic£  ntgres- 
centia.  Facies  et  &ons,  nigrescentes,  lateribus  purpureo-fuscis.  Comua  subrecUnata, 
extrors^  arcuata,  ^Icibus  Introrsum  versiJs,  teretia,  dimidio  iaferiore  et  ultrd  annulata 
Cauda  brevis,  pilis  longis  nigris  jubata. 
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when  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  base  to  the  tip ;  and 
their  points  were  nearly  that  distance  apart  Their  position  on  the 
skull  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  asunder,  and  reclining  a  little 
behind  the  facial  linew  The  general  color  of  this  antelope  was,  when 
living,  a  dark  iron-grey,  or  what  a  painter  would  call  a  light  blue- 
black  ;  but  which  changed  to  a  lighter  and  browner  hue  after  the 
skin  had  become  dry.  The  whole  of  the  face,  as  far  even  as  the 
ears,  was  almost  black ;  and  this  mark,  with  the  form  of  the  horns 
and  greater  size,  constitute  the  only  obvious  difference  between  this 
animal  and  the  Bl&^k.  *  The  nose,  and  sides  of  the  face,  were  of  a 
purplish  brown ;  and  the  ears  were  of  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the 
body,  excepting  some  white  hairs  which  fringed  their  inner  margin. 
The  legs  were  of  a  tawny  or  reddish  brown,  but  of  a  darker,  or 
blackish,  color  in  front  down  to  the  knees.  The  feet,  below  the  two 
spurious  hoofs  were  blackish  ;  and  these  hoofs,  of  a  roundish  form, 
and  placed  at  equal  heights.  The  real  hoofs  were  black ;  and  those 
of  the  fore-feet  rather  more  than  four  inches  long.     Their  pointed 

*  The  BUsbok  is  so  called,  from  having  a  white  mark  on  its  forehead,  similar  to  that 
which,  in  horses,  is  termed,  in  Dutch,  a  Ues^  and  by  Enghsh  horsemen  a  star,  or  blaze. 
Tjitp  systematic  writers  have  applied  to  the  Blesiol:  the  name  of  P^arga  (White-rump), 
which,  by  earlier  authors,  was  intended  for  the  Sprin^ok .-  and  as  this  name  becomes 
absurd  and  contradictoiy  when  thus  used,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  substituting  in  its 
place,  that  of  atb^fi-ons. 
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form  and  smoothness  prove  that  this  animal  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
mountains  or  rocky  places.  Their  figure,  and  that  of  the  tail,  drawn 
in  proportion  to  the  horns,  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
The  tail,  which  was  about  nine  inches  long  and  was  like  that  of  the 
blesbok,  was  furnished  on  the  upper  side  with  long  black  hair ;  that, 
towards  the  tip,  being  the  longest,  and  measuring  five  inches.  Thd 
fresh  skin,  when  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  measured,  from  the  end 
of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tall,  seven  feet  and  seven  inches ;  across 
the  middle  of  the  body,  four  feet  j  in  extent  between  the  ends  of  the 
two  fore  legs,  eight  feet  and  five  inches ;  and  the  same  of  the  hind 
legs,  eight  feet.  The  length  of  the  ears  was  eight  indies.  From 
these  dimensions  it  would  appear  that,  at  the  withers,  the  height  of 
the  Crescent-homed  Antelope  is  nearly  four  feet,  and  the  diameter 
of  its  body  a  little  more  than  fifteen  inches.  * 

•  Of  this  mitelope,  the  first  and  only  skin  ever  brought  to  Europe  was,  along  with 
a.  number  of  others,  aa  I  have  stated  in  the  note  at  page  S8S.  of  the  preceding  volume^ 
presented  to  TV  British  Museum.  At  the  time  of  writing  that  note,  and  previously  to  it, 
I  confined  my  complaints  against  that  establishment,  to  its  long  protracted  delay  in 
placing  them  before  the  Public,  and  to  its  neglect  of  a  donation  which  was  made  imder 
the  implied  condition  of  bdng  immediately  disposed  of  in  the  proper  manner.  Finding 
the  Museum  so  dilatoiyin  this  case,  I  repeatedly  complied,  and  urged  in  support  of  my 
'  complaint,  the  injustice  which  was  done  to  the  Public,  as  well  as  to  a  collection  which  had 
been  pronounced  viduable  to  zoological  science.  At  first,  orders  were  given  for  these  skins 
to  be  put  into  proper  form  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and  a  few  (7)  were  in  conse- 
quence then  stufTed ;  after  which  the  woi^  proceeded  no  farther.  To  my  remonstrance, 
it  was  replied,  at  one  time,  that  these  quadrupeds  would  require  more  room  than  that 
building  would  allow.  At  another  time  I  learnt  that  the  expense  *  was  greater  than  the 
fiinds  <^  the- establishment  would  authorise.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  know  that  several 
quadrupeds  received  loiig  since  mine,  have  been  stu6fed,  and  some  preserved  in  a  much 
more  expensive  manner ;  and  that  hundreds,  and  I  believe  lliousands,  of  pounds  have,  since 
that  time,  been  expended  by  the  Museum  in  the  purchase  of  objects  of  natural-history* 

To  these  subjects  my  complaints  were  at  that  time  confined ;  because  I  relied  on  SD 
ofiicial  communication  which  stated  that  all  requisite  care  was  taken  of  my  animals,  and 
that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  respecting  tiieir  secnrity  and  preservation  irora  damage 
by  insects.  How  unexpected,  therefore,  was  the  additional  mortification  which  I  felt,  when 
I  had  occasion,  in  July  last,  (1822)  to  visit  the  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  draw- 
ing of  the  horns  of  the  above  described  antelope.     I  was  shown  a  large  chest  which  was 

*  It  wu  ««tiiiMted  Hut  the  expenw  of  ituffing  them  would  not  amount  to  SOOl. :  (me  thinl  »f  wbicb 
had  already  been  paid ;  and  the  mmt  expenuve  part  of  the  worfc,  occauoned  bj  setting  up  the  two  Camelo- 
pardi,  «-u  then  completed.' 
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We  had  not}  in  our  daily  hunting  excursions,  which  extended  ta 
the  distance  of  several  miles  from  our  station,  discovered  any  village 
or  residences  of  the  natives.  Tliose  who  had  visited  us,  had  always 
come  a  long  way  from  their  home ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  our 
having  hitherto  seen  so  few  inhabitants  ;  but  in  the  afternoon^  ihree 
Bichuanas  joined  our  party,  and  remained  -with  us  till  the  next  day. 
They  told  me  they  were  herdsmen  to  Mattlvi,  and  were  lying  at  a 
cattle-place  lower  down  the  Makkwarin. 

They  had  lately  been  at  Litakun  ;  and  now  reported  to  me  that  the 
elder  brother  of  Mattivi,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  white- 
person  from  the  Colony,  and  supposing  that  he  would  return  imme- 
diately after  visiting  that  place,  had  conceived  the  desire,  and  actually 
formed  the  resolution,  of  making  a  journey  to  Cape  Town,  of  which 
he  had  heard  many  accounts  at  Klaarwater.  His  plan  was  to  return 
thither  with  me,  and  he  had  therefore  long  been  expecting  my  arrival 
with  impatience ;  but  having  heard  that  I  had  finally  left  the  Trans- 
gariepine,  and  had  gone  back  to  the  Colony,  (this  report  related  to 
my  journey  to  Graafireynet)  he  had  now,  under  great  disappoints 
ment,  relinquished  his  intention. 

This  story  raised  my  curiosity  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wish  to 

intended  to  contain  my  collection ;  but  on  examination,  the  antelope  I  sought,  was  not 
there,  ndtber  were  some  others  wbkb  were  equally  rare  and  v^uable.  At  length  an  tAd 
padiing-case  was  found,  wbidi  had  been  nuled  up  in  a  manner  which  evinced  that  the 
preservation  of  its  contents  bad  not  l)een  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ;  and  on 
its  being  opened  I  discovered,  the  skin  of  my  Antilope  hmata,  together  with  another  undo- 
scribed  species,  of  which  that  also  was  the  only  individual  ever  shot  or  seen,  and  six  others, 
all  swarming  with  live  moths  and  maggots,  and  their  hair  dropping  off.  That  this  irrepar> 
able  destruction  was  attributable  to  a  want  of  due  care  cannot  be  denied ;  since  those  dupli- 
cates which  I  had  retained  in  my  own  collection,  remained  still  in  as  good  ctmdition  as  when 
lh|^  were  first  brought  home.  The  motives  which  induced  me  to  give  these  quadrupeds 
to  our  national  museum,  induced  me  also,  to  give  the  best  of  all  which  I  possessed ;  and  I 
ther^ore  permitted  the  person  who  was  engaged  by  the  museum  for  stuffing  them,  to  come 
previously  to  my  house  and  select  those  which  he  thought  the  finest  and  the  most  perfect. 
I  have  now  only  to  regret  the  time  and  labor  which  have  been  lost  daring  my  travels, 
in  preserving  and  bringing  away  those  skins;  as  it  would  have  been  less  vexatious  to  have 
left  tb«m  to  be  eaten  by  maggots  in  the  deserts  of  Afi^ca,  than  in  the  British  Museum : 
and  I  do  hope,  for  the  credit  of  that  establishment  and  for  the  character  of  my  country, 
as  it  relates  to  the  pursuit  and  encouragement  of  science,  that  every  future  gift  will  meet 
wifli  less  neglect,  and  with  a  better  fate,  than  mine  has  unfortunately  experienced. 
VOL.  II.  XX 
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ascertun  the  truth  of  it  Revolving  it  often  in  my  mind,  I 
endeavoured  to  ima^ne,  what  might  be  his  motive  for.  such  a  journey. 
When  I  attributed  it  to  that  desire,  so  rare  in  a  savage,  of  visiting 
otlier  countries  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  his  mind  and  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  civilized  arts,  I  glowed  with  so  pleasing  an 
idea*  and  almost  regretted  that  I  should  not  have  the  gratification 
of  conducting  him  thither,  of  showing  to  him  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  those  arts,  and  of  inspiring  him  with  sentiments  which, 
at  his  return  to  his  own  country,  might  stimulate  him  to  the  imita^ 
tion  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  to  the  civilizing  of  his  countrymen. 

But  his  own  countrymen,  as  far  as  I  could  yet  see,  had  no 
dreams  of  this  nature :  their  thoughts  embraced  little  beyond  eating 
and  smoking.  Our  visitors  begged  for  snuff  and  tobacco  as  soon 
as  they  accosted  me ;  and  when  they  had  obttuned  this  and  some 
meat,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  man  in  a  state  of 
mere  animal  existence,  probably  ever  attains. 

I  was  here  much  amused,  and  perhaps  gained  a  new  idea,  by 
observing  in  them  the  workings  of  an  untaught  mind.  I  had  my 
interpreter  by  my  side,  but  wishing  to  put  to  the  test,  what  I  had 
hitherto  learnt,  or  rather,  written  down,  of  the  Sichuana  language, 
I  read  to  these  men  various  words  and  sentences  out  of  my  book. 
These  were  readily  understood  by  ttem,  who  at  first,  supposing 
me  to  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  that  tongue,  talked  a  great 
deal,  to  which  I  could  give  no  answer ;  but  when  they  at  length  dis- 
covered that  I  could  speak  only  when  I  looked  in  the  book,  they  stood 
with  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open ;  wondering  both  at  the  book  and  at 
myself,  and  unable  to  conceive  how  it  could  be,  that  *  the  white  thing 
in  my  hand,'  told  me  what  to  say ;  or  how,  by  only  looking  at  it,  I 
could  know  more  than  when  I  did  not.  But  the  most  singular 
part  of  this  little  comedy,  was  performed  by  Muckunkat  whose 
simple  brain  seemed  not  yet  to  contain  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of 
writing  or  of  the  real  purport  and  utility  of  our  evening  exercises  at 
the  dictionary  and  vocabulary.  As  it  would  have  been  only  a  proof 
of  my  own  folly  to  have  asked  him  to  explain  the  operations  and 
conceptions  of  his  mind  on  this  subject,  I  am  left  to  suppose  that  he 
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believed  I  always  committed  to  memory  his  answers  to  my  questions, 
and  that  my  making  '  black  scratches'  upon  the  paper  with  my  pen, 
was  only  what  he  had  at  Klaarwater  seen  and  heard  called  ichryvende 
(writing).  He  was,  he  said,  exceedingly  surprised  at  my  remember- 
ing so  well  every  thing  he  had  taught  me,  and  even  those  words 
which  he  had  never  told  me  but  once.  When  I  explained,  that  it 
was  the  marks  which  I  had  made  in  the  book  while  he  was  in  the 
waggon,  which  now  showed  me  what  I  was  to  say,  he  laughed  most 
heartily,  and  desired  to  see  the  very  words  which  I  was  pronouncing. 
On  pointing  them  out,  he  laughed  again ;  and  his  three  countrymen, 
whose  mouth  and  eyes  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  th^r  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  joined  in  the  laughter;  while  I  myself,  as  I  shut  the 
book,  was  unable  to  resist  the  impression  which  their  ludicrous 
appearance  and  distorted  countenances  made  upon  me. 


1^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JOURNEY    FROM    THE   RIVER   MAKKWARIN   TO    THE    TOWN   OF   LITAKUN, 

^JuLY  \Qih.  We  departed  from  the  Makkwfirin  at  noon,  bending  our 
course  to  the  south-east.  We  still  continued  travelling  over  the 
Great  Plains  of  Litakunt  where  nothing  but  the  distant  horizon 
hounded  our  prospect,  excepting  behind  us,  where  the  blue  summits 
of  the  Kamhanni  mountains  near  the  Kruman,  rose  to  break  the 
evenness  of  the  line.  The  soil,  as  hitherto,  was  in  most  parts  sandy 
and  of  a  very  red  color,  abounding  in  tall  grass  and,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  dayVjoumey,  ornamented  with  many  beautiful  thick 
clumps  of  mdhaaka  trees  (tarchonanthus)  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height,  which  from  their  more  diffuse  ramification,  appeared  to  be 
a  new  species.  *  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  passed  through 
many  extensive  areas  of  those  kinds  of  grass  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  giving  to  the  plains  the  appearance  of  fields  of  wheat,  "t* 

*  Catalc^^iis  Get^raphicus,  n.  2303. 

f  The  above  vignette  will  ffve  an  idea  of  the  scenery  here  defirribed.  It  will,  t(^;ether 
with  the  others  of  this  and  the  former  volume,  present  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  may  be  carried  j  and  will  not  lessen  the 
repntatioD  which  Mr.  Branston'a  talents  in  this  art  had  already  gained. 
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Among  theae  grasses,  was  a  very  remarkable  sort  with  long  curved 
awns  growing  from  one  side  of  a  thin  spike.  *  Here  I  first  met  with 
a  very  ornamental  shrub  f ,  three  feet  high,  covered  with  small  silky 
leaves^  and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers  :  it  abounds 
in  several  parts  of  the  plains  south-westward  of  Litakun. 

When  we  were  about  half  way  on  the  day's  journey,  a  spot 
was  pointed  out,  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  right,-  where, 
as  a  remarkable  circumstance*  a  kraal  of  Bushmen  were  then  re- 
siding.  It  was  from  their  being  known  aa  less  addicted  to  robbing, 
that  they  were  permitted  by  the  Bachapins*  to  take  a  temporary 
residence  so  near  to  their  chief  town.  This  spot  was  called 
KldatdlSMmS,  ot^  Klaatalakomo ;  and  was  surrounded  by  a  thick 
grove  of  large  acacias.  Some  of  its  inhabitants  wepe  seen,  but 
they  did  not  approach  us.  They  left  the  place  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, and  removed  their  kraal  more  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  a>untry  j  if  so  nice  a  distinction  of  territory  can  be  made  between 
these  nations.  The  Bachapins  and  Bushmen  are,  in  general,  not  on 
very  good  terms ;  but  they  are  tolerated  in  each  other's  country,  if 
they  excite  no  suspicion  of  their  being  come  there  with  the  design 
of  stealing  cattle  ;  for  robbery  of  this  kind  is,  between  the  various 
South- Airican  nations,  the  only  cause  of  warfare,  whether  as  avowed 
plundering,  or  as  pretended  retaliation. 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  days-journey  being  over  sandy 
ground,  the  oxen  stepped  on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  the 
rate  of  eighty-six  revolutions  of  the  wheel  in  five  minutes,  which, 
according  to  the  table  already  mentioned  as  having  been  calculated 
tbr  this  purpose,  indicated  three  miles  and  a  hundred-and-thirty-eight 
yards  in  the  hour :  in  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  road,  our  rate  was 
only  eighty-one  revolutions.  From  these  data,  combined  with  the 
time  we  were  travelling,  which  was  five  hours  and  fifteen  minutes, 
the  length  of  this  dayVjoumey  may  be  stated  with  tolerable  exactness, 
at  fifteen  miles  and  a  quarter. 


*.  Catol.  Geogr.  n.  222Q. 

t  Passerina?     Catal.  Gw^.  MQ3. 
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A  traveller,  therefore,  who  would  adopt  this  method  of  ascertaia- 
ing  distances,  would  be  careful  to  note  down  in  bis  memorandum 
book,  not  only  the  number  of  revolutions  at  different  times ;  but  the 
times  by  his  watch,  when  the  waggon  first  mores  on,  and  when  it 
arrives  at  the  station  ;  besides  keeping  an  account  of  the  time  lost 
by  occasionally  halting  on  the  road. 

An  apparatus  of  clock-work  on  the  principle  of  the  perambulator^ 
may,  on  smooth  roads,  as  it  docs  in  Europe,  answer  this  purpose,  and 
be  attended  with  much  less  trouble;  but  a  similar  contrivance  would 
very  soon  be  put  out  of  order,  by  the  violent  jolts  which  a  waggon 
receives  in  travelling  over  a  wild  and  rugged  country :  and  if  the 
strong  iron-work  of  the  vehicle  itself,  is  not  always  able  to  resist 
these  shocks,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  slighter  mechanism  would  fail 
also.     The  experiment,  however,  is  worth  trying. 

The  sun  had  already  sunk  below  the  horizon,  before  we  reached 
our  next  station.  This  spot,  called  by  the  natives  SkkUinidtiii  was  a 
collection  of  small  grassy  ponds  of  clear  and  excellent  water,  sup- 
plied by  constant  springs  which  rose  at  the  bottom  of  them.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  grove  or  wood  of  acacias,  which  rendered  the 
situation  exceedingly  pleasant,  as  well  as  convenient.  Hither,  and 
to  many  other  similar  fountains  which  are  found  in  these  plains,  the 
inhabitants  of  Litakun  bring  dieir  catde  during  the  dry  season, 
and  having  erected  temporary  huts,  take  up  their  abode  till  the 
country  nearer  the  town  has  regained  its  verdure.  At  this  time, 
however,  we  found  no  one  residing  here  :  and  as  I  had  noticed  that 
the  ponds  were  frequented  by  numerous  flocks  of  water-fowl,  I 
determined  to  halt  a  day,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  add  some  new 
birds  to  my  collection. 

The  latitude  of  this  spot,  was  found  to  be  27*.  9'.  21".  •  While 
watching  till  the  star,  from  which  this  observation  was  taken,  should 
come  to  the  meridian,  I  discovered  that  we  had  a  day  too  much  in 
our  reckoning ;  and  that  Instead  of  this,  as  we  supposed,  being 


*  At  SaHtmiani,  od  the  10th  of  July,  1812,  the  obsened  altitode  ol  a  Cfntewi 
a  BT.  &'.  57". 
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Saturday,  it  could  not  be  more  than  Pridatf.  For,  as  I  now  observed 
that  the  moon  was  still  to  the  east  of  the  planet  VenuSf  which  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  had  this  been,  as  we  reckoned,  the  eleventh 
of  the  month,  those  two  bodies  would  not,  according  to  the  '  Astro- 
nomical Ephemeris/  be  in  conjunction  till  the  rooming  of  the 
eleventh.  This  error  of  my  journal,  lay  within  a  small  compass ; 
as  I  knew  from  my  astronomical  memoranda,  that  my  reckoning  was 
right  on  the  preceding  Monday. 

From  this  circumstance  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  traveller 
acquainted  with  but  a  few  of  the  stars,  may  always  check  a  &lse 
date  in  his  journal,  by  recording  in  it  from  time  to  time,  the  sitUf 
ation  of  the  moon  as  compared  with  a  known  star  to  which  it  is  ap- 
proaching, or  from  which  it  is  receding.  And  though  he  should  then 
have  no  astronomical  almanack,  to  «>mpare  his  observations  with» 
these  will  be  equally  useful  for  the  purpose ;  as  the  comparison  can 
be  made,  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  at  any  future  time.  In- 
deed, so  admirably  applicable  are  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiea 
to  the  exact  measurement  of  the  course  of  time,  whether  for  periods 
of  years  or  centuries,  or  for  days  or  minutes,  that,  if  we  could 
suppose  an  astronomer,  at  any  moment  of  time,  to  know  neither 
t^e  century,  the  year,  the  month,  nor  the  day,  he  might  read  all 
this  in  the  face  of  the  starry  heavens,  in  the  legible  characters  of 
endless  multitudes  of  glorious  luminaries  which  revolve  and  shine, 
the  great  unerring  dial  of  eternity. 

That  a  person  whose  attention  was  constantly  occupied  by  a 
great  variety  of  a£^rs,  should  mistake  a  day,  cannot  appear  siur- 
prising ;  but  that  the  whole  party  of  eleven  persons,  should  fall  into 
the  same  error,  is  more  extraordinary.  There  were  several  of  my 
people  who,  by  means  of  notched  tallies  which  they  always  carried 
about  them,  kept  a  careful  account  of  each  day,  by  the  cutting  of 
an  additional  notch.  When  this  tally  was  thus  filled,  the  amount 
was  transferred  to  another,  on  whidi  certain  notches  represented: 
weeks,  or  months.  In  Uiis  manner  they  were  generally  able  to  mark: 
accurately  Uie  lapse  of  time  for  short  periods,  and  sometimes  even 
for  several  years.     But  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  aborigines  of 
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Southern  Africa,  excepting  the  Hottentots  of  the  Colony,  who 
perhaps  hare  borrowed  the  idea  from  others,  ever  keep  a  similar 
account 

Among  my  men,  Speelman  was  regarded  by  his  companions  as 
the  grand  almanack-maker,  and  was  often  referred  to,  for  the  day  of 
the  week :  and  I  have  sometimes,  on  putting  to  him  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  past  occurrences  of  the  journey,  been  surprised  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  was  by  these  means  enabled  to  recollect  whetit 
they  happened.'  If  he  was  in  doubt,  he  would  pull  oiit  his  *  almanack,* 
which  was  always  secured  to  some  part  of  his  dress  by  a  small  thong 
of  leather,  and  after  examining  his  notches,  tell  me  Correctly,  or 
very  nearly,  the  length  of  time  which  had  passed.  It  is  not  meant 
to  be  asserted  that  these  tallies  were  infallible;  or  that  they  were  in 
any  light  extraordinary,  unless  when  viewed  as  the  effort  of  an 
untutored  Hottentot. 

lltk.  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  evening  and  thitf 
morning,  I  remarked  an  unusual  and  melancholy  silence  prevailing 
among  my  people :  the  sound  of  the  fiddle  was  never  once  heard ; 
and  conversation  and  l^ighter  no  longer  enlivened  the  fireside.  As 
I  sat  alone  in  my  waggon,  I  might  have  fancied  that  all  my  men  had 
deserted  me :  when  I  came  to  the  6re,  it  seemed  from  this  strange 
stillness,  as  if  a  funeral  were  about  to  take  place,  and  that  we  wer^ 
now  going  to  commit  to  the  earth,  the  bodies  of  some  of  our  com- 
panions who  had  just  been  murdered.  I  looked  around  to  discover 
the  cause,  but  saw  nothing  which  could  inform  me;  no  one  appeared 
unwell,  or  to  have  met  with  any  accident ;  all  the  party  were 
together ;  all  my  cattle  were  safe ;  all  the  wheels  were  entire.  Still, 
it  was  certain  that  this  gloominess  and  dejection  could  not  exist 
unless  there  had  happened  some  serious  misfortune  to  occasion  so 
sudden  a  change  from  mirth  to  melancholy.  But  none  of  my  people 
seemed  willing  to  disclose  to  me  the  distressing  secret ;  and,  expects 
ing  some  intelligence  fatal  to  my  expedition,  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
ask  for  information. 

At  length,  by  waiting  some  time  at  their  fire,  I  discovered  by  a 
few  short  remarks  which  they  occasionally  made  to  each  other,  that  — : 
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all  their  rationt  of  tobacco  were  exhausted,  and  that  not  a  pipe  had 
been  smoked  since  yesterday  morning!  From  the  ill-foreboding 
state  of  mind  which  appearances  had  occasioned  me,  it  raiay.easUy 
be  imagined  that  this  was  an  agreeable  discovery ;  and  althou^  their 
rations  would  not  be  due  till  the  Monday  following,  I  gladly  infringed 
the  regulations,  and  gave  each  an  extra  piece  enough  to  last  till. that 
day :  and  finding  by  their  representations,  that  a  larger  weekly  supply,' 
would  add  greatly  to  their  comfort,  I  promised  for  the  future,  to  in-' 
crease  their  rations  by  two  inches  more.  Such  are  highly  important 
afiairs,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  Hottentots. 

Immediately,  their  voices  were  heard  again ;  and  loud  talking, 
laughing,  joking',  whistling,  and  fiddling,  enlivened  our  home  once 
more. 

Various  sorts  of  birds  were  found  to  inhabit  these  groves,  and 
frequent  the  fountains ;  but  all  excepting  two,  were  already  in  my  col- 
lection. A  species  of  Lanhit  *,  or  Butcher4)ird,  was  now  shot  for  the 
first  time,  though  probably  to  be  found  within  the  Colony.  Several 
kinds  of  Lanius,  especially  those  having  a  plumage  in  which  black 
and  white  are  the  predominant  colors,  are  called  FUcaal-vogelg  (FiscaU 
bird)  by  the  colonists.  Their  notes  are  very  loud  and  powerful,  and 
their  sound  has  the  nature  of  a  whistle  rather  than  of  a  bird's  singing. 
The  Bachapins  call  them  by  the  name  of  Lek^ko, 

I  here  also  added  to  my  collection,  a  small  and  very  pretty 
^>ecies  of  grouse,  and,  I  believe,  hitherto  undescribed.  f  It  ap- 
peared to  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  little  '  Namaqua  grouse  ;*  but 
its  feet  were  furnished  with  only  three  toes,  and  it  had  not  the  two 
long  acute  tail-feathers  which  distinguish  that  sort.  The  upper  parts 
of  its  body  were  variegated  with  white,  brown,  yellow,  and  black ; 


"  Veiy  much  resembling  Lanius  coUans,  tram  which  it  appeared  to  vary  only  by  a 
white  mark  over  each  eye. 

f  TWmo  {Pterocles)  variegatus,  B.    Snprd  albo,  fiisco,  flavo,  nigroque,  varius :  subtus 
ferrngineuit.     Remiges  nigrs,  rachidibus  albis.     Cauda  brevis  sequalis,  cum  dorso  con- 
oolor.     Pedes  lanugiDoei  odiracei,  tridactyli,  digitis  loogitudinaliter  auctis.    Unques  njgri. 
Iiides  angustce  ochraces.     Lingua  brevis  acuminata.     Sexus  vestitu  non  dignoscendi. 
VOL.  II.  Y  T 
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beneath  it  was  of  a  ferrugineouB*  or  rust-color.  The  wing-feathers 
were  black,  with  a  white  midrib.  The  tail  was  short  and  of  the  same 
color  as  the  back ;  the  feet,  covered  with  an  ochre-colored  wool ;  the 
toes,  edged  with  a  narrow  membrane ;  the  nails,  black ;  and  the 
irides,  narrow  and  yellow,  or  of  the  color  of  '  Roman  ochre.*  The 
colors  of  both  sexes  were  alike.  This  bird,  which  was  seen  no 
where  but  in  the  Bichuana  coimtries,  frequents  the  fountains,  only 
to  drink ;  but  at  other  times  it  is  an  inhabituit  of  the  open  "plains. 

The  purple  hoopoe  *  was  also  procured  here,  and  afterwards  at 
Litakun ;  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  learning  its  {lingular 
name,  Nuet^dhni  ChiUtuni  (Rhinoceros-bird)  j  though  I  could  get  no 
clear  explanation  of  the  reason  why  it  was  so  called.  The  Egyptian 
goose  f  was  also  shot  at  Sikkloni&ni ;  t(^ther  with  the  crimscHi- 
biUed  duck  %*  here  called  StkHrri ; '  the  large  cOot  § ;  and  the  armed 
plover.  U  This  last  is  a  very  noisy  bird  j  by  night,  as  well  as  by  dayj 
uttering  a  sharp  cry  whidi  was  fiincied  to  articulate  the  words 
BriHhl&r  KeetHt !  Briith^  Ke^Ht !  Its  name  in  the  Sichuana  language, 
is,  L&t^an  (Let^ryan).  The  groves  around  this  spring  abound  also 
in  pintadoes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  water,  there  resided  an  old 
Bachapinj  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  our  arrival,  paid  us,  or  rather 
our  pot,  a  visit,  which  lasted  as  long  as  we  stopped  at  the  place.  His 
miserable,  dirty,  and  meagre  appearance  bespoke  the  samti  degree 
of  poverty  which  was  exhibited  by  the  two  Bachapios  whom  we  met 
on  first  entering  their  land.  Like  them,  he  too  was  herdsman ;  not 
to  the  late,  but  to  the  present,  chief  of  Litakun. 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  this  coincidence.;  and  as  similar 
observations  were  afterwards  made,  it  formed  the  subject  of  furth^ 
inquiry,  in  order  to  gain  some  satisfactory  explanation.  Such  cix- 
planations  are  not  easily  obtained  among  this  people ;  and  this  di£- 
ficulty  is  occasioned,  partly  by  the  questions  being  unusual   and 


*  Vpupa  purpurea,  B.  f  Aiuts  .^gj/ptiaca,  ^  Anas  erytkrorfyncha. 

j  Vol.  L  p.  268.  II  Ckaradrim  anaatut^  B. 
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above  their  comprehension,  and  partly  by  their  Httle  r^ard.for  truth, 
and  a  very  general  inclination  for  misleading  others ;  and  simple  as 
the  case  may  appear,  it  was  not  to  be  understood  till  I  had  gained 
clearer  notions  of  the  state  of  society  in  this  country. 

I  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  among  the  Bushmen,  to  see  all 
men  on  an  eqtmHiy ;  that  is,  that  of  the  individuals  of  a  kraal,  no  one 
possessed  more  property  than  another,  or,  at  least,  there  was  not  so 
much  difierence  as  to  occasion  them  to  make  a  distinction  between 
tick  and  poor.  But  those  tribes  are,  as  I  think  the  preceding  parts 
of  this  journal  prove,  in  the  lowest  d^ree  of  human  polity  and  social 
existence  \  and  in  such  only,  can  all  men  be  on  a  level  with  respect 
to  property :  or  in  other  words,  a  nation,  to  be  equal,  must,  even  in 
the  a^regate,  possess  no  property  at  all ;  which  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  Bushman  nation. 

But  the  $tate  of  todety,  or,  I  might  almost  b^in  to  use  the  word 
civilization,  among  the  Bichuana  tribes,  has  reached  a  much  higher 
point ;  and,  from  the  possession  of  property,  the  distinction  of  men 
into  richer  or  poorer  classes  has  followed  as  the  natural  consequence. 
Those  who  have  riches,  have  also,  it  seems,  power ;  and  the  word 
£6n,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  has  a  double  acceptation,  denoting 
either  a  chief  or  a  rich  man.  The  various  means  by  which  this 
ascendancy  is  gained,  is  a  point  well  understood  by  more  polished 
nations ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Bichuanas  pursue, 
m  their  humble  and  petty  way,  exactly  the  sune ;  and.  add  to  them, 
that  of  plundering  the  adjoining  countries.  According  to  this  scheme 
of  society,  the  chief  will  always  be  the  richest  manj  for  once  arrived 
at  supreme  authority,  he  holds  within  his  own  hands  the  power  of 
obtaining  property.  With  this  view  it  is,  that  a)rporal  punishment, 
excepting  in  cases  of  atrocious  crime,  is  commuted  for  fine ;  and 
that  confiscation  is  often  superadded  to  corporal  puni^ment ;  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  life  and  property  are  both  forfeited  together : 
I  am  however  led  to  believe,  that  the  Bachapins  do  not  often  punish 
with  death. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression :  MattXvi  possesses  numeroua 
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\iex6a  of  cattle ;  these  are  pastured  in  various  parts  of  the  couutry^ 
and  furnish  employment  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  poorer 
ckus  of  his  people.  They  receive  for  their  service,  nothing  more 
than  mere  sustenance,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  barely  that ;  being 
alloweid  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  milk,  and  left  to  supply  them- 
selves with  meat  by  occasional  hunting.  The  produce  <^  diis,  pre- 
carious as  it  is,  is  lessened  by  a  law  or  ciistom,  by  which  they  are 
obliged  to  send  the  breast  of  every  piece  of  game  to  the  chief;  and 
it  was  said,  though  there  may  be  some  doubt  of  the  information, 
Uiat  the  infraction  of  this  law  is  a  capital  ofience. 

This  dass  of  the  inhabitants  is  greatly  oppressed,  not  only  by  a 
de»potiCf  but  by  an  aristocratic  power  also  :  for,  that  auth<wity  which 
the  chief  exercises  over  the  hoaies  or  richer  order,  these  exercise  over 
their  servants  and  immediate  dependants,  to  so  unjust  a  degree  that 
they  will  not  suffer  them  to  acquire  any  property  whatever ;  and 
should  any  of  this  illfated  class  become,  by  means  however  honest, 
possessed  of  a  cow  or  a  few  goats,  he  would  be  a  rare  instance  of 
good  foitune  or  favor,  if  his  master  did  not  take  them  from  him. 
This  tyrannical  conduct  the  kosi  would  justify  by  telling  him  that  a 
muchUnka  or  a  molldla  (a  poor-man,  or  servant)  had  no  need  of  cattle, 
as  he  had  only  to  mind  his  duty  in  attending  those  of  his  superior, 
and  he  might  always  be  certain  of  receiving  as  much  milk  and  food 
as  would  be  necessary  for  his  support 

This  poor  herdsman,  being  old,  and  probably  less  able  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  hunting,  or  rather,  of  approaching  the  game  by 
creeping  unseen  towards  it,  had  seldom  been  so  fortunate  as  to  kill 
any ;  and  his  principal  dependance  was  on  searching  for  wild  roots. 
Our  halting  at  this  place  gave  him  several  plentiful  meals ;  and 
though  we  must  have  appeared  much  more  strange  to  him,  than  he 
to  us,  yet  he  sat  by  our  fire  and  mixed  with  the  party,  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  he  had  been  at  his  own  home. 

He  informed  me  that  Matfivi  had  long  been  expecting  me  at 
Litakun,  and  had  therefore  postponed  the  intended  grand  hunt, 
that  he  might  not  be  absent  at  the  time  of  my  arrival ;  but  that  his 
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people  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  make  any  further  delay,  as 
they,  and  even  Mattlvi,  believed  the  report,  that  I  had. finally  re- 
turned to  the  Colony.  But  SerriUc&tu  the  present  chief's  uncle  and 
tffotlier  to  Mulih^ban,  was  the  principal  adviser  that  they  should 
still  continue  to  wait  for  me.  For,  having  been  to  Klaarwater  in  the 
interval  of  my  journey  to  Graaffreynet,  he  had  seen  my  waggons 
tberei  and  was  then  assured  by  Muchunka  that  it  was  my  fixed  in- 
tention to  visit  Mattlvi,  He  left  with  him  injunctions  to  use  every 
argument  to  persuade  me  to  come  as  soon  as  possible ;  as  he  had 
many  things  to  say  to  me.  Our  visitor  further  added  that  MoUemmi  *, 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  Mattivi's  elder  brother,)  was  very  impatient 
to  accompany  me  back  to  Cape  Town. 

By  such  information  I  was  enabled  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
first  interview  with  the  chief,  and  to  consider  my  answers,  and  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  proceeding,  so  as  to  undeceive  him  without 
exposing  the  plan  of  my  future  movements  ;  for  I  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  to  perceive  that  he  knew  nothing  of  my  intention  to  travel 
farther  northward. 

Not  long  after  the  herdsman,  came  a  woman  wiih  her  two  children, 
and  also  took  up  her  abode  with  us  during  our  stay  at  Sikkloniani. 
Her  eldest  child  was  a  girl  about  six  years  old ;  the  other  was  much 
younger.  She  appeared  to  be  about  thirty,  and  told  us  that  she  had 
long  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  who  left  her  that  he  might  take 
another  wife.  Since  that  time  she  had  wandered  about  with  her  two 
(diildren  from  place  to  place,  making  any  hut  her  quarters  as  long 
as  its  owners  were  willing,  or  able,  to  share  their  food  with  her. 
To  subsist  on  charity  among  the  Bichuanas,  is  a  melancholy  depend* 
ance ;  but  this  instance  serves,  at  least,  to  prove  the  existence  of  this 
virtue,  though  hoijataHtyt  which  Hottentots  extend  to  a  fault  among 
Uiemselves,  and  often  exercise  towards  other  tribes,  forms,  it  would 
seem,  no  part  of  the  moral  duty  of  men  of  this  nation. 


*  This    name   was   sometimes,    though    less   frequently,  pronounced   Mdlletno  or 
MdOema,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
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Although  this  woman's  appearance  did  not  indicate  want  of 
necessary  food ;  yet  it  certainly  did  not  prove  that  she  had  been 
living  in  plenty.  She  was  talkative,  though  sedate ;  and  the  freedom 
and  mature  con6dence  with  which  the  daughter  often  held  a  con- 
versation with  the  mother,  were  remarkable :  yet  there  was,  in  the 
child's  muiner,  nothing  disrespectful  She  seemed  to  treat  them 
with  all  maternal  affection ;  and  at  night,  as  she  lay  down  on  the 
bare  ground  to  sleep,  she  wrapped  them  up  with  her  under  her  own 
kobo. 

I  may  here  remark  that  kar<m  and  kobo  are  but  two  words 
for  the  same  thing ;  the  former  belonging  to  the  Hottentot,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Sichuana,  languaga  They  signify  the  skinr-cloak,  already 
described;  and  may  be  used  indiflferaitly ;  although  the  latter  is 
more  proper  to  express  the  Bichuana  cloak,  which  differs  in  &shion  a 
little  from  the  other,  as  it  does  also  in  materials ;  the  kaross  being 
g^ierally  made  of  sheep  skin  with  the  wool  on,  and  the.  kobo,  eithw 
of  the  fur  of  various  small  animals,  or  of  some  larger  skin  made  into 
leather.  The  latter  sort,  called  kSbo-kaamat  because  most  commonly 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  kaama  antelope,  is  therefore  more  properly 
intended  for  summer ;  but  the  fur-^Ioaks,  called  kost^obot  being  very 
expensive  to  purchase,  or  very  difficult  to  procure,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  animals  required  in  making  it,  poverty  obliges  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  to  wear  their  leathern  cloaks  at  all  seasons,  though 
they  are  considerably  colder  than  those  of  far,  * 

This  poor  creature  possessed,  she  said,  nothing  on  earth,  but  the 
clothes  she  wore :  and,  from  the  kindness  which  she  testified  towards 
her  children,  she  certainly  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  remain 
almost  naked,  if  she  could  have  obtained  another  cloak.  She  was  how- 
ever, besides  her  cloak,  the  owner  of  a  pUm  (p^etsar)  or  earthen  pot ; 
and  which  she  had  brought  with  her  as  a  very  significant  emblem 'of 


*  Of  the  kinds  of  kobo  here  mentioned,  that  made  of  fur  is  represented  m  plates 
7  and  8;  that  of  leather,  in  plate  10,  and  in  the  21st,  Slst,  and  SGtfa  vignettes.  Ilie 
sheep-skin  kaross  may  be  seen  in  the  vignette  at  page  1. 
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her  wants,  and  of  the  object  of  her  visit  I  ordered  the  men  to  supply 
her  with  meat,  although  we  had  little  to  spare  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  her  pot  was  on  the  fire,  doing  its  duty.  The  children  were 
lively  and  in  good  spirits ;  and  it  was  most  probably  to  the  sight  of 
this,  that  the  talkativeness  of  the  girl  and  her  mother,  was  to  be 
attributed. 

ISth.  This  morning  an  oitrich  having  ibeen  observed  feeding 
among  the  trees,  one  of  the  Hottentots  crept  under  the  bushes  un- 
perceived  towards  it,  sufficiently  near  to  shoot  it  My  men  now 
obtained  a  supply  of  their  favorite  ornament,  and  each  one  decked 
himself  with  a  white  plume  in  his  hat 

These  birds  are  in  general  found  to  be  more  difficult  of  ap- 
proach than  the  antelopes ;  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  greater 
height  of  their  eye  above  the  ground,  enabling  th»n  to  see  over  all 
the  shrubs  of  the  plain.  This  was  an  old  male,  and,  on  account  of 
its  feathers  being  dirty  and  much  damaged,  was  said  to  be  a  '  nest* 
bird*  or  one  which  had  been  sitting  on  the  eggs.  The  small  feathers 
which  cover  the  wings  were  undamaged  and  of  a  fine  black ;  but 
these  were  not  prized  by.  the  Hottentots. 

In  weight  and  size,  the  leg  of  this  ostrich,  including  the  flesh  of 
the  thigh,  was  really  surprising  when  viewed  as  the  leg  of  a  bird :  it 
was  as  much  as  one  man  could  carry.  The  flesh  was  dark-colored, 
and  resembled  beef;  and  was  ^ceedingly  coarse  and  tough,  though 
tolerably  well-tasted.  It  is  sometimes,  as  the  Hottentots  affirm,  of 
a  disagreeable  oily  flavor ;  but  I  could  not  here  distinguish  any  taste 
of  that  nature.  The  stomadi  is  considered  to  be  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  bird,  being  both  tender  and  delicate ;  but  my  m^i,  who  were 
acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  took  care  to  eat  up  the  whole  of 
it  before  they  gave  me  this  piece  of  information.  . 

Our  provisions  being  nearly  consumed,  this  bird  came  very 
opportunely  In  our  way,  and  besides,  enabled  me,  by  giving  the  poor 
Bachapin  woman  one  of  the  l^s,  to  keep  her  pot  employed  for 
several  days  after  our  departure. 

We  were  now  within  a  very  moderate  day's-joumey  of  Litakun ; 
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but  as  I  conceived  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  arrive  there  as  early 
ip  the  day  as  possible,  so  that  there  might  be  sufficient  time  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  Chief,  and  make  some  arrangements  before  the 
night  came  on,  I  determined  to  advance  this  day  no  nearer  than  the 
last  water  on  this  side  of  the  town. 

When  we  had  travelled  two  miles,  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes 
to  fill  the  water-casks  at  a  shallow  pond  of  clear  water  surrounded  by 
acacias,  a  fountain  similar  to  Sikklonlani ;  having  been  told  that  the 
spring  at  which  we  were  to  unyoke  was  slightly  brackish,  yet  not 
unwholesome.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  beyond  this,  we  came  to 
another  similar  pond ;  and,  as  I  depended  upon  Muchunka,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  assured  me  tliat  this  was  the 
jonly  water  until  we  reached  Litakun,  I  halted  here  for  the  night* 
though  we  had  not  proceeded  more  than  three  miles.  But  on  the 
following  day  I  discovered  that  we  might  have  advwiced  six  miles 
farther,  as  this  would  have  brought  us  to  a  plentiful  rivulet  of 
excellent  water,  within  four  miles  of  the  town. 

What  this  man's  reason  might  be  for  wishing  me  to  halt  at  this 
place  instead  of  going  forward,  as  I  should  have  done,  to  the  rivulet, 
I  never  could  learn ;  nor  why,  after  leaving  Little  Klibbolikhonni,  he 
led  me  in  a  northerly  direction  down  the  Kruman  river,  when  he 
knew  that  the  direct  and  usual  course  would  have  taken  us  to  the 
source  of  it,  at  the  Klibbolikhonni  Spring,  in  the  bearing  of  north- 
east Yet,  that  it  was  some  selfish  motive,  I  have  no  doubt;  al- 
though my  suspicions  as  to  his  want  of  fidelity  were  not  awakened 
at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  every  traveller  who  shall  spend 
among  these  African  tribes  time  enough  to  learn  their  true  character, 
will  find,  to  his  trouble  and  vexation,  that  the  only  principle  by  whidl 
they  are  guided  is  g^skness ;  or  rather,  that  they  have  not  the  fixed 
inflexible  principle  of  honor  to  restrain  them  from  swerving  from  the 
path  of  rectitude. 

The  place  at  which  we  had  halted  was  called  Lobutsdrift  if  my 
interpreter's  word  can  be  relied  on.  The  air  was  now,  as  it  had  be^ 
during  thewhple  day,  extremely  cold;  jts  chilling  e£fect  being  increased 
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by  a  strong  easterly  wind ;  the  thermometer  not  having  risen  during 
the  day  higher  than  58^%  (11*7  R.)«  and  remuning  all  night  at  43°, 
(4-8  R.).  ; 

13th.  It  was  my  intention  to  fix  my  residence  at  Litakun  for 
some  time,  as  the  most  favourable  situation  for  studying  the  character 
of  the  people  and  observing  their  customs.  An  abode  there  of 
several  weeks,  would,  I  conceived,  be  highly  advantageous  in  pr^ 
paring  me  for  the  journey  onwards,  and  would  enable  me  to  gain 
much  more  experience,  and  in  much  less  time,  than  could  be  expected 
while  travelling  hastily  through  the  other,  parts  of  the  country,  where 
we  should,  only  occasionally,  see  a  few  straggling  individuals ;  if  a 
judgement  could  be  formed  from  the  number  which  we  had  hitherto 
met.  We  should,  by  continuing  to  travel  every  day,  soon  reach,  indeed, 
the  futhest  extremity  of  their  country  ;  but  it  would  be  long  before 
I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  customs,  or 
had  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  which  I  deemed 
essential  to  my  safety  and  success.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  be 
accordant  to  reason,  that  I  should  make  myself  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  one  tribe  or  nation,  before  I  proceeded  to  the  next 

At  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  we  began  to  yoke  the  oxen  to  the 
waggons ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  new  sensation  was  felt  at  our  near 
approach  to  a  large  and  populous  town.  I  could  evidently  perceive 
that  the  thought  of  terminating  this  days-journey  in  a  scene  so 
different  from  all  which  we  had  hitherto  beheld,  roused  in  my  people 
some  strong  feelings  ;  and  though  they  were  not  apparently  those  of 
fei^,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  from  subsequent  experience,  that,  had 
not  Muchunka  been  with  us  to  inspire  the  party  with  confidence  in 
the  peaceable  disposition  of  his  countrymen,  I  should  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  whole  of  my  men  to  adriuice 
another  step  beyond  Lobuts^i. 

This  being  the  day  for  receiving  their  rations  of  brandy  and 
tobacco,  they  requested  to  have  them  before  we  set  out,  as  it  was  not 
likely  that  I  should  have  leisure  for  giving  them  at  the  usual  hour 
in   the  evening.     With   this  wish  I  most-  readily  complied ;    not 
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only  because  I  had  resolved  to  conceal  from  the  Bichuanas  all 
knowledge  of  my  having  any  intoxicating  drink  in  tiie  waggon, 
but  because  I  had  lately  witnessed  how  necessary  tobacco  was  to 
amuse,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  minds  of  my  men,  and  imagined 
that  the  exhilarating  power  of  the  brandy  would  be  on  this  day 
especially  uaeiuL 

There  was  among  all  my  party,  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity  to 
see  this  long-talked-of  town,  in  praise  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much }  and  this  enlivened  them,  and  perhaps,  during  its  continuance^ 
counteracted  their  timidity.  I  need  not  describe  my  own  sensations 
at  so  interesting  a  point  of  my  journey ;  they  may  easily  be  conceived 
by  those  who  have  ever  felt  a  desire  to  visit  a  foreign  land  that  they 
may  view  and  contemplate  the  human  character  in  some  new  light } 
and  that,  by  tracing  the  gradations  and  shades  of  notions  and  ideas, 
through  the  various  customs  of  different  nations,  and  even  to  their 
first  feeble  source  in  uncivilized  life,  they  may  better  understand 
themselves,  and  learn  by  the  comparison,  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of 
that  society  which  more  immediately  surrounds  them,  and  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong.  Those  will  feel  as  I  felt ;  and  will  Hnd 
in  their  own  heart,  a  ready  apology  for  all  those  stratagems  by  which 
I  endeavoured  to  draw  my  men  into  a  consent  to  accompany  me  to 
nations  still  more  remote,  and  still  less  known. 

Our  course  this  day,  was  over  the  same  level  country  which  I 
have  called  the  Great  Plains  of  Litdkun,  a  denomination  which  does 
not  express  too  much,  as  our  journey  through  that  part  only  which 
lay  on  this  side  of  the  town,  was,  according  to  my  estimation,  not  less 
than  forty-seven  miles,  extending  in  one  unbroken  expanse.  They 
still  preserved  their  sandy  and  grassy  character,  though  occasionally 
varied  with  bushes  j  and  were  not  without  the  pleasing  relief  of 
frequent  clumps  of  acacias.  The  lime-ttone  rock,  which,  in  some 
places,  of  a  white  and  in  others  of  a  blackish  color,  had  been  here  and 
there  observable  during  nearly  the  whole  distance,  now  began  to 
disappear  beneath  the  surface,  and  sand^one  and  granite  rocks,  a  kind 
not  before  noticed  in  the  Trans^riepine,  Introduced  a  change  in  the 
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geological  appearance  of  that  part  of  the  plain  in  which  the  town  was 
^tuated. 

Agreeably  to  the  hypothem  whidi  I  have  ventured  to  assume) ' 
and  which  has  already  been-  explained  *,  these  rocks  must  rest  upon 
the  great  limestone  floor ;  unless  we  adopt  another,  which,  though  it 
would  suppose  the  limestone  to  be  the  superincumbent  stratum,  does 
not  contradict  the  assertion  that  the  whole  country  is  geologically  a 
primitive  r^ion  ;  and  although  no  favorable  opportunities  for  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  presented  themselves,  yet  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  granite  may  protrude  itself  through  this  limestone.  In  either 
^ase,  it  still  remains  a  fact,  as  far  at  least  as  my  observation  extends, 
that  the  limestone  never  rises  above  the  surface,  and  that  wherever 
hills  or  mountains  occur,  they  are  found  to  be  either  of  clay-slate,  or 
of  sand-stone :  none  which  I  examined  were  of  granite,  this  sub- 
atance  having  been  met  with  only  in  a  comparatively  small  proportion. 

As  we  advanced,  the  surface  of  the  plain,  which  had  hitherto 
been  sandy,  became  more  rocky.  At  first  the  rocks  were  of  lime- 
stone, though  of  a  blackish  color ;  as  we  proceeded,  they  changed  to 
ft  red  sandstone ;  and  farther,  they  were  composed  of  a  coarse  granite. 

Id  this  part  of  our  days-journey,  the  pretty  flowering  shrub 
already  noticed  f  grew  in  greater  abundance,  and  tempted  me  to  halt 
a  few  minutes  to  lay  some  luxuriant  specimens  into  the  press;  an 
operation  which  at  odier  times  had  always  been  deferred  till  the 
wa^jons  arrived  at  the  night's  station ;  but  in  the  present  case  there 
could  be  no  expectation  of  having  sufficient  leisure  at  the  usual  hour« 

At  the  distance  of  six.  miles  irom  Lobutsiini,  we  crossed  to  the 
right  bank  of  a  rivulet  which  was  running  in  a  plentiful  stream ; 
and  which  was  said  to  join  itself  to  the  following.  At  two  miles  and 
a  quarter  beyond  this,  we  came  to  a  larger  stream,  which  our  guide 
called  the  Litdkun  river,  though  distant  from  that  town  a  mile  and  a 


*  At  page  311.  of  this  Tolume. 
f  The  Passerim  f  mentioned  at  page  541. 
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(lalfi  but  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  highest  and  principal 
branch  of  the  Mothvwa  (Mdshowa)^  and  the  river  which  flows  by  the 
ori^nal  town  of  Litakun  now  deserted  a:nd  iii  ruins.  Its  banks  were 
9teep ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  som^  delay  in  searching  for  a  prac- 
ticable road  for  the  waggons,  that  they  could  be  dragged  safely  to 
the  opposite  bank.  The  bed  of  this  river,  or  more  properly,  rivulet, 
was  but  ft  few  yards  wide,  and  of  this  the  water  occupied  but  a  small 
part ;  yet,  as  it  flows  constuitly  duriag  the  whole  year,  it  is  r^arded 
by  the  natives  as  a  considerable  stream,  Uiough  much  inferior  to  the 
Kruman. 

As  we  approached  the  hills  which  partly  enclose  the  valley  in 
which  Lit&kun  stands,  the  ground  became  more  uneven  and  rocky. 
A  number  of  oxen,  attended  by  several  herdsmen,  and  a  few  stragr 
gling  inhabitants,  showed  us  that  we  were  not  far  from  the  town ; 
while  some  large  mokaala  trees,  and  every  bush  around,  indicated,  by 
the  unsparing  manner  in  which  they  had  been  lopped  and  cut  for 
fud,  that  we  were  in- the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  populous 
place.  Many  narrow  foot-paths  leading  forward  in  one  general 
direction,  pointed  out  our  way,  and  began  to  awaken  my  attention 
to  the  unexpected  magnitude  of  the  town ;  for  as  yet  I  had  not 
been  able  to  gain  any  distinct  notion  of  its  size :  every  person,  of 
whom  I  had  asked  questions  on  this  head,  denominating  it  a  very 
large  kraal,  but  being  unable  to  give  me  any  other  more  defined 
idea :  so  that  my  expectations  as  to  its  extent  were  very  much  below 
what  I  actually  found  it  to  be. 

At  length,  the  mo>st  gratifying  sight  which  my  journey  had  yet  a& 
forded,  presented  itaelf ;  and  part  of  the  T&wn  of  Lit&cunnow  appeared 
before  me.  As  we  advanced  nearer,  and  gained  higher  ground, 
the  multitude  of  houses  which  continued  rising  into  view  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  waited  astonishment;  while  their  novel  form  and 
character  seized  my  whole  attention,  as  my  eager  eyes  surveyed  and 
examined  their  outline  though  yet  at  a  distance.  They  occupied, 
in  detached  groups,  a  portion  of  the  plain,  not  \ess  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  diameter.     Tlie  situation  of  the  town  speared  opea. 
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though  surrounded  by  hills.  The  spaces  which  intervened  between 
the  houses,  were  sparingly  covered  with  low  bushes  and  a  half- 
trampled  herbage.  A  few  mokaaJas  were  here  and  there  to  be  seen 
standing  amidst  the  dwellings ;  but  excepting  these,  no  other  tree 
was  visible  in  any  quarter.  The  usual  appearance  of  Bachapin 
houses  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
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RECEPTION    AT    LITAKDN. 


AVhen  the  waggon^  had  nearly  reached  some  of  the  first  houses, 
which  lay  irregularly  scattered  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  our 
approach  was  discovered,  many  of  the  inhabitants  flocked  round  us, 
and  the  crowd  increased  at  every  step.  All  seemed  highly  pleased  at 
our  arrival,  and  moved  forward  by  the  side  of  the  waggons,  with  a 
briskness  and  alacrity  which  seemed  to  show  that  they  r^arded 
my  coming  as  a  public  holiday,  or  as  a  great  event  which  rejoiced 
them  the  more  as  their  expectations  of  seeing  me  had  so  long  been 
disappointed. 

As  for  myself,  I  scarcely  once  thought  of  the  rest  of  my  party, 
and  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  I  had  either  waggons  or 
attendants  belonging  to  me ;  so  completely  was  my  attention  absorbed 
by  the  interesting  scene  before  me,  and  by  the  novelty  of  all  which  I 
beheld.     The  good  humour  which  beamed  in  the  countenances  of  the 
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crowd,  reflected  a  sunshine  upon  every  object,  and  from  the  first 
instant,  banished  every  uneasy  sensation  which  the  uncertainty  of  our 
reception  might  have  created.  With  the  recollection  of  the  vexations 
and  disappointments  which  had  so  long  attended  my  progress  into 
the  Interior,  I  felt  as  though  I  had,  by  advancing  thus  far,  gained  a 
triumph  over  the  numerous  difficulties  which  must  always  beset  and 
oppose  every  traveller  who  shall  attempt  to  explore  these  regions, 
alone  and  unsupported,  cheered  by  no  firlend,  upheld  by  no  aid; 
While  surveying  with  rapidity  the  new  character  of  this  bustling 
crowd  of  Africans,  and  admiring  the  social  appearance  and  magnitude 
of  a  town,  so  different  in  every  respect  from  those  of  Europe,  I  caught 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  seemed  like  some  fascinating  power 
emanating  from  the  strange  objects  which  every  where  surrounded 
me,  and  excited  feelings  which  rendered  my  first  view  of  the  town  of 
Litakun,  a  moment,  which,  in  its  peculiar  gratification  and  delight, 
was  never  surpassed  by  any  other  event  of  the  journey.  Accustomed, 
as  I  had  been,  for  so  many  months,  to  the  sight  of  only  the  frail 
nioveable  huts  of  Hottentx>ts  and  Bushmen,  I  rejoiced  at  finding 
myself  at  length  arrived  among  a  nation  whose  dwellings  claimed  the 
name  of  buildings.  Although  the  weather  was  cold,  yet  the  sun 
shone  bright  and  shed  animation  upon  the  scene  and  enlivened  the 
appeiurance  of  these  dwellings,  as  much  as  the  arrival  of  the  white 
stranger,  seemed  to  lend  a  pleasing  active  curiosity  to  their  gazing 
inhabitants. 

Muchunka,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  led  the  way  as  our  guide 
throu^  the  labyrinth  of  houses.  He  had  equipped  himself  with  a  gun 
and  cartridge-box  on  this  occasion,  that  he  might  display  before  his 
countrymen  some  marks  of  superiority ;  and  of  which  he  was  not  a 
little  proud.  My  own  men,  of  whom  three  were  mounted  on  horses 
and  the  rest  on  foot,  kept  closely  together ;  while  I  myself  sat  in 
JTont  of  the  great  waggon,  by  the  side  of  Philip,  and  whom  I  was 
glad  to  see  managing  his  long  whip  without  the  least  symptom  of 
being  confused  by  the  presence  of  so  large  a  throng.  My  attention 
was  too  much  occupied  another  way,  to  allow  me  to  observe  whether 
aU  of  my  party  were  equally  at  their  ease ;  but  I  suspected  that  they 
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were  not  He,  indeed,  had,  some  years  before,  made  a  journey  to  the 
Kniman  at  the  time  when  the  Bachapins  were  residing  in  a  town  oh 
that  river ;  but  to  all  the  others,  this  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
were  not  less  new,  than  they  were  to  myself. 

The  buildings  were  nowhere  ranged  in  the  form  of  streets,  nor 
placed  according  to  any  r^ular  plan ;  but  were  scattered  about,  in 
some  places  far  apart,  and  in  others  standing  so  closely  together,  as 
not  to  admit  a  passage  for  my  waggons  between  them.* 

I  had  desired  Muchunka  to  conduct  us  at  once  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  Chief.  As  we  proceeded  towards  the  middle  of  the  town  and 
the  waggons  drove  past  their  dwellings,  the  &milies  ran  out  to  get  a 
sight  of  us  i  the  women  half-astonished,  the  children  half-afraid :  but 
the  men  immediately  quitted  their  employment  and  added  them- 
selves to  the  countless  crowd  by  which  we  were  already  surrounded, 
and  almost  impeded.  Yet,  they  conducted  themselves  without  the 
least  disorderly  behaviour  or  boisterous  noise :  nor  did  they,  thou^ 
naturally  most  importunate  beggars  of  tobacco,  attempt  at  this  time 
to  interrupt  our  progress  by  any  solicitations  of  the  kind.  One  man 
who  was  walking  b}'  the  side  of  the  waggon,  once,  as  he  looked  up  in 
my  face,  pronounced  the  word  much4^  (tobacco);  but  no  others 
followed  his  example  as  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  being  fearful,'from  the 
experience  I  had  already  gained,  that  had  I  complied  with  his  request, 
the  whole  crowd  would  soon  have  been  in  an  uproar  ;  and  the  only 
word  to  have  been  distinguished,  would  have  been,  muchuko. 

At  length  we  arrived  before  Maitivti  home :  it  differed  in  no 
respect  from  other  houses,  nor  did  its  appearance  exhibit  the  least 
superiority,  or  indicate  it  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  Chief  of  so  large 
a  town,  and  the  riiler  of  a  whole  tribe. 

I  waited  a  minute,  expecting  that  the  Chief  himself,  or  some 


•  "ITie  ^^fth  plate  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ^ipearance  of  the  town  of  Lit^un,  <Hi 
entering  it  from  the  west^  and  looking  northward.  Ilie  Tsrious  objects  seen  in  this  view, 
will  be  found  fully  explained  in  the  two  last  ch^ters  of  this  volume.  On  the  left,  is 
represented  a  man  carrying  a  parasol  made  of  ostrich-feathers;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  are  the  figures  of  two  women  and  a  child.  The  lai;ge  trees  are  tnoiaalaty  gr 
cvnellboms. 
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person  in  authority  who  might  have  been  in  readiness,  would  liave 
come  forward  to  meet  me ;  but  as  I  could  distinguish  in  the  multitude 
no  person  of  this  description,  all  being  dressed  alike,  I  ordered  my 
men  to  loose  the  oxen  from  the  yoke,  and  drive  them  and  the  other 
cattle  back  to  the  open  space  on  the  outside  of  the  town. 

The  crowd  which  had  collected  round  us,  was  now  so  much 
increased  by  the  people  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  town  to 
view  us,  that  I  was  soon  enclosed  in  so  great  a  multitude,  that  every 
object  beyond  them  was  excluded  from,  my  sight.  Muchunka,  as  my 
interpreter,  remained  close  by  my  side ;  but  my  Hottentots  were  so 
intermingled  with  the  natives,  that  I  saw  little  of  them  after  the 
oxen  had  been  unyoked. 

In  this  situation  I  found  that  I  was  surrounded  by  most  of  the 
principal  men  of  Litakun.  Among  the  foremost  and  most  loquacious 
was  the  Chief's  uncle  Serrak&tu  (Serrakootoo)  the  brother  of  Muli- 
h&ban,  and  the  first  who  was  introduced  to  me  :  for  here,  the  pecu-. 
liarity  of  the  case  required  that  the  practice  of  civilized  countries 
should  be  reversed ;  and  instead  of  introducing  the  stranger  to  the 
chief  personage,  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  this  one  to  the  stranger, 
who,  otherwise,  could  not  have  distinguished  him  from  the  rest  of 
the  crowd  j  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  little  necessity  for 
indicating  to  him  who  was  the  stranger. 

After  waiting  about  five  minutes,  a  man  who  stood  close  by  my 
side,  was  without  much  ceremony  brought  to  my  notice  as  Mattwi» 
the  Chi^  of  the  Bachajnm.  Whether  he  had  stood  there  the  whole 
time,  or  had  but  just  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  I  was  too 
much  engaged  to  have  noticed ;  but  in  his  peculiar  silence  and  re- 
served manners  he  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  uncle  Serrakiitu, 
who  now  openly  exulted  in  the  superiority  of  his  judgment  in  having, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  himself  and  of  every  one  else, 
persisted  in  assuring  them  that,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  my 
having  returned  to  the  colony,  I  should  certunly  visit  their  town* 
This  person,  therefore  more  especi^ly,  seemed  pleased  at  my  coming, 
and  placed  himself  so  far  forward  in  the  conversation,  that  had  I 
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been  left  to  my  own  decision,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  in  ad^' 
dressing  Aim  as  the  Chief. 

Matdvi  in  outward  appearance  differed  in  no  respect  from  tfaoee 
of  the  crowd  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Compared  with  the  lesfe 
of  hia  nation,  he  was  in'  stature  of  an  Intermediate  proportion,  and 
of  a  good  figure ;  neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  thin  nor  corpulent. 
In  his  countoiuice  there  was  little  expression  of  openness^  or  of 
Uiat  good-4iatured  easy  disposition  which  might  be  seen. in  the 
features  of  several  who  stood  near  him.  He  wore  aa  ordinary 
leathern  kobo  or  cloak,  and  was  ornamented  round  the  neck  with  a 
thick  necklace  of  twisted  sinews,  one  string  of  large  beads  alternately 
white  and  purple,  and  several  small  cords  from  which,  confbrm^ly 
to  general  custom,  a  common  knife  of  Bichuana  manu&cture*  was 
suspended.  He  was  barefooted,  and  wore  nothing  on  the  head; 
but  his  hair  was  plastiered  with  a  thick  covering  of  grease  mixed  with 
sibilo  which  caused  it  to  shine  with  perfect  metallic  lustre.  On  his 
lefi  arm,  above  the  elbow,  were  five  broad  rings  of  ivory,  f  His  age 
appeared  to  be  above  forty  j  but  it  is  possible  that  it  might  not  have 
been  quite  so  much ;  as  his  grave  and  sedate  deportment  on  the  ohe> 
hand,  and  his  uncle's  talkativeness  on  the  other,  seemed  to  bring^ 
their  ages  nearer  together  than,  it  may  be  supposed,  they  really  were. 
A  thicker  beard  than  commonly  seen  among  his  countrymen,  who 
often  have  none  at  all,  assisted  much  in  producing  these  impressions. 

He  stood  perfectly  still,  with  his  hands  before  him  folded  in 
each  other,  and  with  his  eyes  diredsd  rather  downwards,  but  now 
and  then  looking  up  and  showing  that  he  was  attending  to  all  that 
was  said.  He  spoke  very  little  or  almost  nothing ;  and  left  the  con- 
versation to  Serrakfitu  and  his  brothers.  These  were  pointed  out  to 
me  I  for  to  say,  introduced,  would  create  an  idea  of  some  form  or 
ceremony,  and  give  a  very  erroneous  impression  of  the  whole  aSux.^ 
The  brothers  who  were  pies^it  on  this  occasion,  were  Moll^mT, 
Molaalt,  and   MShAra.    MoUimmt,  whose  name  has  already  been. 


■•  Such  as  may  bti  seen  represoited  by  the  upper  figure  of  the  S9lh  vignette, 
f  Seethe  SSth  vignette.  .        .  ...  . 
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mentioned,  was  a  tall  thin  man,  of  a  countenance  most  remaikable 
for  its  long  and  dlsproportioned  features.  Tlie  mother  of  him  and 
of  his  elder  brother  Mattivi,  was  a  Kora;  but  the  others  w^e  the 
sons  of  a  Bichuana  woman^  Moldii  (or  Molaald)  was  a  fine  well- 
proportioned  young  man  of  a  genuine  Bichuana  countenance  and 
eomplexion*  approaching  somewhat  to  the  ne^ro.  The  younger 
broiber,  Mah&roy  was  remarkably  handsome  as  a  black,  and  seemed 
to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age  He  was  of  fine  proportions,  and 
in  limbs  and  figure,  not  unlike  the  well  known  statue  of  Antinoiis, 
thou^  somewhat  fatter.  On  his  feet  he  wore  sandals  *,  and  bis  head 
was  bound  round,  not  inelegantly,  with  a  leathern  liandkerchieft 
nearly  in  the  maimer  which  has  been  shown  in  a  former  plate,  f 

The  conversation  which  took  place  between  us,  amounted  to  but 
little ;  being  much  interrupted  by  passing  through  the  mouth  of  an 
interpreter.  This  man  seemed  quite  at  honte  among  these  people ; 
and,  being  personally  known  to  most  of  them,  who  called  him 
fiuniliariy  by  his  name,  he  ofisn  continued  the  conversation  icH*  his 
own  pleasure,  quite  forgetting  his  official  duties,  and  leaving  me  to 
guess,  by  their  looks  and  gestures,  or  by  a  single  word  which  now 
and  then,  thou^  rarely,  caught  ray  ear,  the  purport  of  what  was 
said  between  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  I  have  called  him  my  inter- 
pretCTf  that  he  performed  his  duty  with  much  regularity ;  or  that  he 
had  any  very  strict  notions  of  the  nature  of  his  situation.  His  ideas 
on  this  subject  were  the  most  vague ;  and  he  seemed  to  think,  that 
by  giving  me  occasionally  a  little  of  the  information,  he  acquitted 
himself  of  his  obligation.  Neither  must  it  be  imagined,  that  at  this 
introductory  meeting  either  the  Chief  or  myself,  made  many  com- 
plimentary speedies  to  each  other,  or  conducted  ourselves  with  much 
courtly  formality:  to  relate  such  incidents  in  this  manner,  might 
perhaps,  set  off  a  traveller's  story  to  much  advantage,  and  excite  a 
pleasing  wonderment  in  his  readers ;  but  the  inflexible  rule  of  truth 


'  figures  <^  the  Bachapin  sandal  are  gireo  at  the  end  of  this  ch^itcr. 
t  That  of  the  '  portrait  of  a  Kora.'     mate  10.  of  the  first  volume. 
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will  not  allow  him  thus  to  decorate  his  narrative,  while  conscieuce 
whispers  that  he  ought  to  tell  a  plainer  tale. 

At  this  time  the  principal  remarks  which  were  made  by  the 
assembly,  were  merely  to  inform  me  that  they  had  for  a  length  of 
time  been  expecting  me  at  Litakwi :  to  which  I  replied,  that  as  I  had 
long  felt  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  it  was 
never  my  intention  to  return  home  till  I  had  visited  their  town. 
Serrakiitu  rejoined,  that  I  spoke  very  rightly,  and  be  was  glad  to 
hear  me  say  so.  As  Mattlvi  seemed  so  little  inclined  to  speak,  I  put 
myself  on  a  level  with  him,  by  merely  saying  to  him  that  I  was  comie 
to  see  him  :  to  which  he  replied  by  one  or  two  words  expressive  of 
approbation  and  assent.  Muchiinkft  was  much  pleased  in  pointing 
out  to  me  the  di^rent  relations  of  Mattlvi,  who  were  standing  by 
us :  he  spoke  to  every  one  in  his  usual  and  animated  manner,  and 
might  have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  most  important  personages, 
if  men's  importance  were  to  be  measured  by  their  confidence.  Yet 
it  was  not  the  confidence  of  presumption :  it  was  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  wanting  in  due  respect  towards  them. 

Our  interview  had  thus  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  when  the 
Chief,  addressing  himself  to  me,  said  he  wished  that  we  should  sit 
down.  We  were  then  standing  near  my  waggons,  in  an  open  space 
between  the  houses.  I  expressed  my  desire  to  do  as  he  wished ;  but 
remained  on  ray  feet  till  he  should  first  be  seated.  Seeing  however 
that  he  waited  for  me,  I  sat  myself  down  upon  the  ground,  in  the 
African  manner ;  and  immediately  he  did  the  same,  placing  himself 
opposite  to  me ;  while  the  difierent  members  of  his  iamily,  and  the 
kosieg  or  subordinate  chieftains  *,  formed  round  us  a  circle  two  or 
three  deep;  the  rest  of  the  people  still  continuing  standing,  as  close 
as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  crowd  together.  The  engraving  at  the 
head  of  the  chapter  (page  358.)  will  give  some  idea  of  this  sc^ie 

The  Chief  still  preserving  his  taciturnity,  Serrakiitu  assumed 

*  I  here  use  the  word  chieftain,  as  the  nearest  to  my  meaiuiig;  although  to  some 
persons,  it  may  possibly  seem  to  express  too  mudi :  but  Uie  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be 
understood  may  easily  be  discovered  from  my  explanation  of  the  word  tost,  at  pages 
273.  347.  and  348. 
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the  prominent  station,  and  made  himself  the  principal  speaker; 
althou^  MoU^mmi  also,  took  a  share  in  the  debate.  The  younger 
brothers  and  sons,  though  attentive  to  all  which  was  passing,  re- 
mained respectfully  silent  The  surrounding  spectators  seldom  at- 
tempted to  speak ;  but  the  kosies  who  formed  the  sitting  circlca 
occasionally  addressed  themselves  to  my  interpreter.  He,  whether 
to  save  himself  trouble,  or  because  what  they  said  was  not  spoken 
directly  to  roe,  left  the  greatest  part  of  their  remarks  uniitterpr^ed. 
It  appeared  that  they  were  questioning  him  on  various  subjects  re- 
latii]^  to  my  journey ;  such  as  the  length  of  time  since  my  departure 
from  Cape  Town,  which  place  they  called  MGkeiapa ;  the  reason  of 
my  subsequent  return  into  the  colony  j  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and 
beads  which  I  had  brought  with  me;  the  object  of  my  visit  to 
Litakun;  and  others  of  the  same  nature.  What  answers  were 
made  to  all  these  I  know  not ;  but  he  afterwards  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  his  replies  were  conformable  to'  that  which  he  had 
always  heard  stated  by  my  Hottentots. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  Chief,  I  told  him,  that  my  object  in 
coming  into  his  country,  was  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  him  and 
his  people,  whom  I  had  heard  so  favorably  spoken  of  at  KdrrikammH 
(Klaarwater) :  that  so  much  had  been  said  in  praise  of  Litakun,  that 
I  had  been  very  desirous  of  seeing  his  town:  that  I  wished  at 
the  same  time  to  hunt  the  wild  animals,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to 
take  home  the  skins  of  them  to  my  own  country :  that  I  intended  to 
stop  with  the  Bach&plna  long  enough  to  learn  their  language,  so  that 
I  might  be  able  to  tell  them  myself  many  things  which  I  wished 
them  to  know,  and  that  we  might  by  these  means  understand  each 
other's  sentiments  more  clearly  than  they  could  be  explained  through 
an  interpreter :  and  that  I  hoped  we  should  thus  become  true  friends, 
that  I  might  at  my  return  home,  report  of  the  Bachapins  that  they 
were  a  good  people,  and  that  on  hearing  this,  other  white-men  would 
visit  him  and  bring  abundance  of  beads  said  tobacco.  I  therefore 
wished  now  to  know  from  himself,  whether  he  thought  that  what  I 
had  said,  was  good ;  and  whether  he  approved  of  my  remaining  a 
long  time  at  Litakun. 
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To  this,  hia  answer*  or  raflier  that  of  the  uHerpeeter,  wsa  atinply« 
"  That  is  the  same."  By  wHich  he  meant  to  aay»  that  I  was  at 
liberty  to  stay  as  long  as  it  pleased  me,  or  to  depart  wh^iever  I 
chose.  He  thus,  by  confining  his  reply  to  my  last  words,  cunning 
avoided  giving  at  our  first  meeting  any  opinion  on  the  other  parti 
of  my  speech. 

The  surrounding  multitude  were  in  the  highest  degree  attentive 
to  fdl  we  said ;  the  eyes  of  every  individual  were  fixed  upon  me,  and 
examined  me  with  the  utmost  curiosity.  As  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive satisfaction  in  their  countenances,  I  felt  perfectly  at  ease ;  but 
could  not,  on  viewing  the  assembly  and  snatching  in  the  midst  of 
these  transactions  a  moment  to  reflect  on  my  situation,  a  st^tary 
Englishman  wandering  among  lawless  nations  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
to  gratify  a  desire  of  beholding  human  nature  in  its  jundvilized  state, 
I  could  not  but  feel  sensible  of  the  risk  I  incurred. 

After  sitting  thus  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  Chief  rose  and  left 
the  circle,  Serrakutu  ordering  the  crowd  to  make  way  for  him; 
which  they  instantly  did,  without  confusion  or  noise.  All  the  rest 
remained  in  their  places,  and  a  conversation  of  the  same  n^ure  as 
before,  was  renewed  between  the  kosies.  A  few  trifling  questions 
were  put  to  me,  who  in  my  turn  put  others  of  as  little  importance ; 
asking  if  they  had  many  elephants  and  camelopards  in  their  country, 
and  if  there  was  much  game  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
At  some  intervals  little  was  spoken  by  any  one ;  the  attenti<Hi  of  aH 
being  engaged  in  watching  every  motion  I  made,  and  in  observing 
my  features. 

In  five  minutes  the  Chief  returned.  The  crowd  opened  a  paa«age 
for  him,  as  before ;  but  no  one  rose  or  quitted  his  seat :  he  stuped 
between  the  chieftains,  and  took  his  place  within  the  circle.  He  had 
risen  and  gone  into  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  f^ching  a  sniaU 
calabash,  of  milk ;  which,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he  offered  to 
me.  He  s^d  nothing,  but  intimated  by  his  motions  and  looks 
that  it  was  presented  as  a  testimony  of  friendly  feeling  towards 
me.  Accordingly,  I  took  a  part  of  it;  during  which  ceremony, 
Serrakutu,  Mollemmi,  and  Muchunka,  continued  talking,  while  the 
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rest  of  the  assembly  and  the  crowd,  in  silence  riveited  their  eyes 
upon  me,  with  looks  of  uncommon  interest  and  surprise ;  as  a 
great  number  of  them,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  never  before  beheld 
a  white  man. 

As  I  conceived  it  would  not  have  been  decorous  to  have  re- 
turned any  part  of  this  present,  I  gave  the  remainder  to  Juli  that  he 
might  &et  it  in  the  waggon ;  for  on  kioking  round  at  the  crowd  I  at 
that  moment  discovered  him  close  to  me.  My  own  men  had  been 
completely  excluded  from  me,  but  he,  not  yet  knowing  whether  my 
reception  was  friendly  or  not  and  becoming  anxious  for  the  result, 
had  thus  forced  his  way  to  his  master's  side. 

After  this  we  continued  sitting ;  but  no  further  conversation 
took  place  between  us.  At  length  Serrakutu  asked  me  to  give  bim 
some  tobacco ;  but,  though  I  had  put  sotne  in  my  pocket  for  occa- 
sional distribution,  I  declined  giving  him  any  at  this  time,  as  I  feared 
that  some  confusion  might  arise,  should  all  the  others  make  the 
same  request,  and  as  I  knew  that  the  quantity  I  had  about  me  would 
not  suffice  for  the  whole  assembly  if  I  began  to  give  a  piece  to  each. 
I  answered  him,  that  until  the  Chief  had  received  that  whidi  was 
intoided  for  him,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  make  a  present  to  any 
one  else ;  and  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  my  excuse. 

That  we  might  not  sit  silent  and  unemployed,  I  opened  my 
snu£4}ox,  and  held  it  towards  Mattivi,  who  took  two  thirds  of  its 
contents,  and  returned  it  to  me :  but,  as  I  was  sure  that  he  would 
be  better  pleased  with  three  thirds,  I  put  the  box  again  into  his  hand, 
and  found  that  I  had  not  mistaken  his  feelings.  He  emptied  the 
whole  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  drawing  from  its  sheath,  the 
knife  which  hung  from  his  neck,  he,  with  the  point  of  it,  distributed 
a  small  quantity  to  each  of  his  family  and  to  all  the  chieftains  who 
sat  imthe  inner  circle,  reserving  for  himself  no  larger  share  than  he 
had  given  to  any  of  the  rest ;  a  display  of  generosity  to  which  he 
was  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  On  this,  a  general 
tmtff^ttMng  ensued,  in  the  manner  already  described;  but  the  quan- 
tity which  each'  received,  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  that  strong 

,  nor  even  an  indination  to  sneeze. 

On  aedcing  Much^nka  privately  if  this  would  not  be  a  'pr<^er 
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moment  for  bringing  forward  thie  preaents  which  I  intended  making 
to  the  Chief,  he  advised  that  I  should  wait  till  another  opportunity, 
as  he  knew,  he  said,  that  Mattivi  would  be  better  pleased  if  they 
were  given  to  him  when  quite  alone. 

At  length  Mattivi  rose,  and  without  ceremony,  or  speaking  to 
any  one,  left  the  assembly.  I  remained  a  few  minutes  after;  but  on 
ascertaining  that  he  would  not  return,  I  quitted  the  circle  also,  and 
retired  to  my  waggon  ;  on  which,  the  chieftains  rose,  and  the  crowd 
dispersed. 

During  this  interview,  which  lasted  little  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  principal  object  of  my  attention  had  he&a 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  I  was 
about  to  commit  myself,  and  on  whose  dealings  so  much  depended. 
But  his  silence  baffled  all  power  of  guessing ;  yet  I  thought  I 
could  discern  through  all  this  affectation  of  dignity,  indications  of  a 
want  of  mind  and  of  that  which  constitutes  real  dignity.  To  have 
expected  to  find  this  last  quality  in  him,  was  not  expecting  more 
than  was  possible,  since  it  is  as  much  the  gift;  of  nature  as  of  refined 
education ;  and  an  uncultivated  savage  may  often  possess  it  in  a 
higher  degree  than  those  whom  art  would  elevate,  but  to  whom 
nature  has  refused  her  support.  Although  I  observed  nothing  which 
could  be  considered  as  prepossessing  in  his  favor ;  yet  the  impres- 
sions of  a  first  interview  had  not  disappointed  the  expectations  which 
I  had  allowed  myself  to  entertain  of  his  character. 

To  make  use  of  the  word  Ung  when  speaking  of  such  a  man;  or 
of  queen$i  princeg,  or  princesset,  to  designate  his  wives,  sons,  or 
daughters,  would  betray  a  childish  vanity  which,  instead  of  adding 
Importance  to  my  journal,  would  only  serve  to  give  extremely  false 
notions  of  the  persons  whom  it  means  to  describe.  I  am  content 
with  humble  terms  for  expressing  humble  things.  It  is,  I  may  be 
excused  for  saying,  very  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  narrative, 
to  create  an  interest  in  it  by  any  of  the  arts  of  exaggeration ;  among 
which,  that  of  elevating  the  character  of  ideas  by  false  names,  or  of 
d^ressing  it  by  similar  means,  is  not  the  least  dishonest 

Scarcely  had  I  seated  myself  in  the  waggon,  when  another  crowd 
formed  itself.     From  the  first,  all  women,  girls,  and  boys  had  been 
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excluded  ;  but  now  the  throng  consisted  entirely  of  these.  In  order 
to  get  sight  of  me^  they  had  arranged  themselves  in  a  long  linei 
extending  from  the  back  of  the  waggon,  the  end  usually  open;  so 
tjiat  they  might  look  into  it,  and  have  a  full  view.  Tliia  was  a 
scene  as  amusing  and  interesting  to  me  as  to  them  ;  and  therefore 
to  gratify  both  parties,  I  seated  myself  forward ;  by  which  a  greater 
multitude  were  enabled  to  see  at  once.  They  talked  a  great  deal, 
and  in  a  very  familiar  and  lively  manner ;  but  unfortunately  their 
.volubility  of  utterance  prevented  my  distinguishing,  a  single  word ; 
and  my  interpreter  had  at  this  time  lefl  me  to  myselE  At  lastj 
that  important  word  muchako,  was  often  repeated  by  those  who  stood 
nearest :  on  which  I  endeavoured  to  tell  them,  by  a  combination 
of  words  and  signs,  that  I  could  not  give  them  any  tobacco  till 
Mattlvi  had  received  some.  This  mode  of  conversing,  being,  I  sup- 
posed, quite  unintelligible  to  tliem,  appeared  to  afford  these  Bacbapin 
ladies  much  amusement.  At  this  moment  Muchunka,  seeing  me  so 
completely  beset  by  this  curious  good-humoured  crowd,  came  to  my 
assistance ;  and  explained  to  them  what  I  had  been  endeavouring  to 
say.  One  of  those  who  had  been  importuning  for  tobacco,  was  the 
wife  of  the  Chief;  but  notwithstanding  her  rank,  she  was  as  little 
successful  as  the  rest.  This  crowd  was  composed  only  of  the  wives, 
younger  daughters  and  sons,  of  the  richer  inhabitants ;  those  of  a 
lower  class  were  not  permitted  to  approach  me  till  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  They  continued  standing  in  this  manner  for  some  time, 
till  they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity ;  on  whidi  they  returned  to  their 
homes. 

Soon  after  this,  Mattivi,  Serrakutu,  and  Moll6mmi,  came  and 
took  their  seats  in  the  wa^on.  As  they  appeared  to  have  no  other 
object  than  that  of  mere  curiosity,  I  took  out  my  vocabulary  and 
read  various  sentences  to  them  in  their  own  language.  These,  as  my 
pronunciation  was  not  unintelligible,  seemed  to  afford  them  con- 
siderable amusement ;  and  Muchunka  did  not  fail  to  let  them  know 
that  I  had  learnt  them  ft^m  him.  But  though  they  appeared  pleased^ 
they  exhibited  none  of  that  surprise  which  I  hare  dest^ribed  as  having 
been  witnessed  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  even  Huchunka's  astonish- 
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ment  was  now  much  moderated.  They  could  scarceTy  be  quite 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  use  of  books  and  writing,  as  several 
white-persons,  had  at  different  times,  visited  their  country^  It  seemed 
to  afford  them  much  pleasure,  when  I  repeated  that  it  was  my  in* 
tention  to  learn  their  language,  that  I  might  talk  to  them  without 
an  interpreter.  Mattivi's  manners,  though  still  sedate  and  reserved, 
were  now  somewhat  more  familiar,  and  he  had  evidently  laid  aside 
that  assumed  apathy  and  silence,  which  he  may  have  thought  mors 
becoming  him  in  a  public  assembly  composed  of  the  principal  men 
of  property,  and  influence,  belonging  to  the  town  ;  and  even  among 
the  larger  crowd,  there  were,  perhaps,  but  few  of  the  poorer  class 
then  present. 

He  pointed  to  a  large  circular  enclosure  close  by,  surrounded  by 
a  fence  or  hedge  of  dry  branches,  where  he  wished  my  waggon  to  be 
stationed,  as  he  remarked  that  I  should  find  the  open  place  where  it 
now  stood,  to  be  very  iDo>nvenient  on  account  of  my  being  there 
too  much  exposed  to  the  general  crowd  of  the  inhabitants.  I  there* 
fore  ordered  my  men  to  move  it  thither:  which  they  easily  effected 
without  the  oxen,  as  the  ground  was  level  and  even.  We  still  re- 
mained sitting  within,  while  they  drew  it  along;  and  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  to  behold  this  Chief  of  the  Bachapins,  who,  a 
few  minutes  before,  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  great  assembly  of  his  nation, 
with  a  gravity  of  deportment  which  would  hardly  permit  liim  even 
to  return  an  answer  to  my  address,  now,  as  pleased  with  the  ride,  as 
a  child  when  drawn  about  by  its  nurse.  All  his  dignity  in  my  eyes* 
was  at  an  end :  he  seemed  now  to  be  only  a  Bachapin  named  Mattivii 
He  r^tetted  that  the  distance  was  so  short ;  and  his  uincle  and  his 
brother,  not  less  than  himself,  were  delighted  with  the  motion  of  thd 
T^ide,  and  betrayed  their  satisfaction  by  countenances  exhibiting  an 
intermediate  expression  between  smiling  and  laughing. 

They  descended  from  the  waggon  as  soon  as  it  was  broughf 
within  the  enclosure;  and  Mattivi  showed  me  a  but  on  one  side 
of  the  area,  which  he  gave  for  the  use  of  my  men;  Hie  plan  of 
it  was  circular;  the  sides,  whidi  extended  round  two  tiilrds  only 
of  the  circumference,  were  made  with  roughly-interwoven  branches 
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ftDd  twigs  -i  uid  the  roof  was  covered  with  dry  grass.  It  was  of 
very  rude,  construction,  and  In  no  respect  resembled  the  neat  dwells 
ing-houses  of  the  town :  it  differed  fii>m  a  Hottentot  lint  oiily  in 
materials  and  greater  size,  and  was  intended  merely  as  a  pkce  of 
ihade.  My  people,  ho wev»,  were  very  well  pleased  with  it,  as  we 
had  seldom  found*  so  good  a  shelter' on  the  journey ;  and  they  easily 
rendered  it  more  comfortable,  by  closing  the  front  with  the  mats 
which  we  had  brought  with  us  for  similar  purposes. 

The  Bachapin  kotiegf  or  chieftains,  do  not  receive  visitors  or 
transact  business  in  their  hoqses  or  within  the  fence  by  which  they 
are  incircled ;  but  appropriate  to  this  use  a  large  open  area,  irom  five- 
and-twenty  to  thirty  yards  across,  surrounded  by  either  a  hedge  of 
branches*  or  a  rough  irregular  palisade.  In  this  area,  which  they  call  a 
moo^  (m6atsy),  or  m6ttu  (m6otsew),  all  public  business  is  transacted ; 
and  it  is  here,  where  they  aiid  their  attendants  and  friends,  usually  sit 
during  the  day  and  in  fine  weather.  It  is  the  place  of  ptUtltc  retort 
iot  the  men,  but  not  for  the  women ;  whose  laborious  employments 
call  them  another  way.  Sometimes  a  large  tree  is  left  standing  in 
it,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  but  niore  irequently  they  axe  quite  un- 
sheltered :  that  belonging  to  Mattivi  was  of  this  kind,  without  a 
bush  or  green  twig  witbin  the  fence ;  the  but  being  intended  to 
supply  this  deficiency.. 

It  was  in  an  enclosure  of  this  kind^  where  my  wagons  were 
stationed;  than  which,  no  situation  could  ai^ford  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  for  observing  the  manners  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  public  afi&irs ;  as  it  was  tbat  particular 
mootsi  which  belonged  to  the  Chief.  * 

Soon  after  we  had  made  these  arrangements,  a  Bachapin  presented 
himself  to  me  as  ail  old  acquaintance,  and  spoke  Dutch  with  great 
fluency.  I  had  howiever  no  recollection  of  him,  until  he  reminded  me 
of  his  having  joined  our  caravan  at  the  Karree  river,  on  our  journey 
dirough  the  Boggeveld.    At  that  time  be  attracted  no  particular  atten- 


*  The  outside  of  one  of  these  public  enclosures,  is  shown  in  tbe'6tb  plat^  nnder  the 
Urge  trees,  and  in  the  game  engraving,  tlie  situaticxi  of  the  waggiHis  ma;  be  seen. 
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'tion»  as  be  did  not  then  make  himself  known  to  me  as  a  native  of 
Utakun ;  and  from  his  speaking  the  language  of  the  Colony  so 
readily,  and  wearing  the  same  dress  aa  the  other  people,  I  supposed 
him  to  be  a  Hottentot  of  the  mixed  race.  He  now  told  me  that  he 
had  been  living  in  the  service  of  the  boors  in  the  Bokkeveld  and 
Roggeveld,  firom  the  time  of  his  childhood;  but  knew  not,  as  he 
said,  by  what  means  he  was  brought  away  from  his  native  country. 
On  the  arrival  of  our  caravan  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  he  con> 
ceived  a  desire  to  visit  the  land  which  gave  him  birth ;  although  he 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  name  of  his  parents,  and  even  of  the  name 
they  had  given  him,  by  which  he  might  he  enabled  to  make  himself 
known  to  them :  and  besides  this,  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  Sichuana  language.  He  had  received  from  the  Boors,  the  name 
of  Adam;  and  by  this  he  was  now  generally  called.  Having  been 
told  that  I  was  coming  to  this  place,  he  had  intended  to  accompany 
my  waggons  thus  far;  but  the  various  delays  which  had  impeded 
my  progress,  and  the  reported  uncertainty  of  my  ever  returning  alive 
to  Klaarwater,  had  at  last  induced  him  to  make  the  journey  in 
company  with  some  Hottentots  ;  with  whom  he  arrived  here  about  a 
month  before  me.  To  his  great  pleasure,  he  had  at  length  dis- 
covered his  father ;  and  who,  to  his  further  satisfaction,  proved 
to  he  one  of  the  richest  chieftains  in  the  town,  and  consequently, 
a  man  of  some  importance;  to  which  advantages  he  thus  found 
himself  suddenly,  and  most  unexpectedly,  entitled.  His  father's 
superior  affluence  might  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  four  different  dwelling-houses,  and  as  many  wives.  Adam 
was  endeavouring  to  learn  the  language  ;  but  as  yet  bad  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  making  himself  to  be  understood  by  his  country- 
men. It  was  not,  he  said,  his  intention  to  fix  his  residence  perma- 
nently at  this  place,  as  he  preferred  living  on  the  Gariep,  with  the 
Hottentots,  under  captain  Berends ;  to  whose  manners,  language, 
and  mode  of  life,  he  was  more  accustomed ;  as  he  knew  little  of  any 
others.  He  had  partly  laid  aside  his  colonial  dress,  and  had  adopted 
that  of  the  Bichuanas,  excepting  only  the  pukoli :  instead  of  this  he 
retained  his  leathern  trowsers,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his 
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life ;  aiid  at  this  time  expressed  himself  as  averse  irom  adopting 
that  part  of  their  dress,  after  having  been  so  long  clothed  in  a  very 
different  manner. 

With  respect  to  the  covering  of  the  human  body,  we  may  re- 
mark that  among  the  various  nations  of  the  globe,  whatever  advance- 
ment they  may  have  made,  they  rarely  if  ever  make  a  retrograde 
change.  ^  And,  could  this  opinion  be  established  as  a  rule,  it  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  aborigines  of  Southern  Africa  could 
never  have  descended  from  a  nation  once  accustomed  to  wear  com- 
plete clothing. 

The  place  allotted  for  my  cattle,  was  in  the  same  pound  with 
those  of  the  Chief.  A  little  before  sunset,  a  Bachapin,  who  said 
he  was  Mattlvi's  son-in-law,  entered  the  enclosure,  driving  in  my 
oxen  before  him.  They  were  found  in  the  town,  without  any 
one  attending  them ;  and,  being  used  to  come  home  at  that  hour, 
had  of  their  own  accord  gone  into  one  of  the  mootsies,  which  happen- 
ing to  be  his,  they  were  immediately  recognised  as  belonging  to  me, 
and  every  one  selected,  without  mistake,  from  among  his  own  with 
which  they  had  mingled ;  a  further  proof  of  the  faculty  which  all 
these  South- Africans  have,  of  distinguishing  and  recognising  oxen 
in  the  midst  of  numerous  herds.  He  claimed  a  piece  of  tobacco  for 
his  trouble,  and,  on  receiving  three  inches,  departed  as  much  pleased 
at  my  cattle  having  strayed  into  his  kraal,  as  I  was  vexed  at  finding 
that  they  had  been  so  much  neglected  by  my  own  herdsman.  But  I 
consoled  myself  with  liaving  by  these  means  discovered  that  there 
existed  so  much  good  faith  and  honesty  in  the  inhabitants,  that  on 
such  occasions  they  were  ready  to  restore  the  lost  oxen  to  their  ownerj 
instead  of  concealing  them,  in  order  to  profit  by  my  loss. 

Adjoining  the  pztbHc  enclomreSf  are  others  of  the  same  kind, 
called  likkdai,  and  also  mSt^gi,  in  which  the  cattle  are  confined  at 
night,  and  to  which  there  is  usually  no  entrance  but  through  the 
first :  so  that  by  placing  a  guard  here  and  around  the  hedge,  their 
cows  and  oxen  are  well  secured,  both  from  breaking  out,  and  from 
any  attempts  of  their  enemies. 

A  wooden  jug,  containing  about  a  gallon  of  sour  or  thick  milk, 
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was  brought  Jx)  me  by  a  chieflain*8  servant ;  and  soon  afterwards 
Serrak^Mi  came  to  inform  me  that  it  was  he  who  had  sent  it ;  and  at 
the  same  time  begged  me  to  give  him  some  tobacco.  Not  wish- 
ing to  be  troubled  by  simiUr  importunities  from  others,  I  put  a 
piece  secretly  into  his  hand,  requesting  that  he  would  not  let  any 
one  know  that  he  had  received  it  from  me.  This  caution  was  quite 
unnecessary,  as.  he  valued  it  himself  too  miich  to  give  any  away  to 
others;  which  he  could  hot  have  avoided  doing,  had  it  been  known; 
as  his  friends  would,  in  that  case,  have -beset  him  on  all  sides.  He 
instantly  concealed  it  under  his  cloak  and  hasted  away  home  to 
deposit  it  in  a  place  of  safety. 

When  Matttvi  left  the  waggon,  he  tck>k  his  seat  on  the  ground  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  where  his  attendants  and  brothers  sat  in 
a  small  party,  engaged  either  in  desultory  conversation  with  each 
other,  or  in  observing  our  movements.  At  some  times  they  ap- 
peared not  to  heed  our  presence ;  at  others,  to  watch  every  thing 
with  apparent  curiosity  and  interest  The  spot  where  he  had  seated 
himself,  and  which  he  used  as  long  as  I  remained  at  Litakun,  was 
directly  facing  the  open  end,  or  back,  of  my  own  waggon  ;  so  that 
he  had  a  constant  and  full  view  of  me,  whenever  the  canvas  flap 
was  tied  open ;  which  it  usually  was,  during  the  first  fortnight  of  my 
residence  at  this  town. 

Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  standing  about  unemployed^ 
except  in  looking  at  the  waggons  fuid  observing  all  which  we  did'; 
but,  awed  or  restrained  by  their  Chief,  they  did  not  interrupt  me, 
or  venture  to  importune  for  any  thing ;  a  suflicieDt  proof  that  he 
had  issued  strict  orders  to  forbid  begging  at  that  time.  These,  and 
my  own  declaration  that  nothing  would  be  given  away  till  Mattlvi  had 
received  what  was  intended  for  him,  were  the  only  cause  of  my  re- 
maining all  day  unmolested  in  this  respect. 

Among  my  stores,  I  had  coffhe  still  remaining ;  and  as  soon  as 
aome  was  prepared,  I  sent  a  large  cupful  to  the  Chief,  who  drank  it 
immediately  it  wais  presented  to  him,  and  expressed  his  approbatiim 
by  the  words,  It  is  good.  He  admired  the  vessel  which  held  it»  and 
inquired  if  it  was  made  of  ivory.     This  remaric  was  not  injudicious. 
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as  a  small  jar  of  white  glazed  earthenware,  was  not  altogether  unlike 
ivory :  it  was  the  last  remaining  European  article  of  that  nature 
which  I  had  then  left  to  supply  the  place  of  a  coffee-cup ;  every 
thing  else  having  long  been  broken  to  pieces  by  the  nnavoldable  acci- 
dents of  travelling. 

In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  my  Waggon  was  closed  and  the  candle 
lighted,  Mattivi  climbed  in  and  took  his  seat,  accompanied  by  hie 
brothers  MoU^mmi  and  Molaali,  and  attended  by  Adam  the 
Bachapin,  whom  they  brought  with  them  as  interpreter :  but,  as  he 
was  too  little  acquainted  with  the  Sichuana  language,  I  #aa  obliged 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Muchunka.  We  were  therefore  all  closely 
crowded  together,  as  my  sitting-room,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  had  been 
made  only  large  enough  conveniently  for  one  person. 

The cofiee-kettle  was  still  standing  more  than  half  full;  and  on 
seeing  this  Mattivi  asked  for  another  cup,  which  was  accordingly 
poured  out  for  him,  and  the  same  quantity  also  presented  to  his 
brothers.  This  beverage  appeared  to  be  highly  agreeable  to  their 
palate,  and  so  much  were  they  pleased  with  it,  that  as  soon  as  one 
cup  was  drunk,  they  asked  for  another,  and  repeated  their  request 
till  the  kettle  was  emptied. 

Among  other  remarks  it  was  explained  to  me  that  the  name 
MoUhnmi  signified  *  lefl>handed ;'  a  circumstance  which  first  led  me 
to  conclude  that  these  people  do  not  receive  their  names  while  infants  ; 
but  that,  in  all  probability,  these  are  given,  only  when  they  have 
attained  an  age  at  which  they  begin  to  exhibit  some  character,  of 
their  own.  This  may  not  be  the  case  on  every  occasion,  since  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  this  point  clearly ;  but  it  certainly 
is  so  on  many,  of  which  this  is  an  instance ;  as  Moll6mmi  was  really 
lef^handed.  He  used  the  knife  with  that  hand,  and  did  with  it 
what  others  usually  do  only  with  their  right ;  being  in  several  things, 
ambidextrous.  . 

The  word  moldala  signifies,  a  person  who  is  possessed  of  little^ 
and  is  used  as  a  common  appellative  for  a  servant  or  inferior  attend- 
ant The  name  MuckHnka  has  nearly  the  same  signification,  but 
implies  a  lower .  rank.     The  name  of  the  Chief  *s  youngest  brother 
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MaMrot  may  be  expressed  in  English  by  *  fat;*  a  word  which  most 
correctly  accorded  with  his  figure. 

When  they  had  drunk  all  the  coffee,  they  seemed  inclined  to 
«nter  into  conversation.  Mattivi  commenced  by  saying,  that  Muli' 
hdban  his  father*  a  short  time  before  he  died,  had  desired  him  to  be 
kind  to  all  his  brothers,  and  to  take  every  care  of  them  ;  that  they 
were  numerous,  and  all  depended  on  him  for  protection.  He  then 
remarked  that  MuHhaban  was  always  a  great  friend  to  white- 
men.  To  which  I  replied ;  Yes,  I  had  already  heard  that  he  was, 
and  that  the  white-men  would  therefore  lament,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  his  death ;  but  that  when  T  should  inform  them  that  Mattivi 
was  equally  their  friend,  they  would  rejoice  again,  and  white-men 
would  again  come  to  see  him. 

These  remarks,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind,  were  made 
in  a  desultory  manner,  and  appeared  to  have  no  mutual  connection, 
nor  any  particular  object :  they  were  merely  meant  as  an  introduction 
to  another  more  important  subject  which  it  seems,  had  occupied  their 
thoughts  long  before  my  arrival,  and  had  been  a  matter  of  national 
consultation.  It  had  previously  pressed  so  much  on  their  minds, 
that  it  had  evidently  been  resolved  to  make  it  the  very  first  point  of 
discussion,  as  soon  as  I  had  readied  their  town.  The  Chief,  there- 
fore, informed  me  that  since  Afrikaander*  had  now  supplied  the 
Bamuch^rs  with  gtm$t  he  could  no  longer  consider  himself  safe  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  unless  he  could  procure  similar  arms ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  this  most  desirable  object  was  obtained,  he  intended 
to  remove  his  town  and  all  his  people  nearer  towanls  the  Gariep, 
to  the  spot  where  it  stood  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  expressed 
himself  highly  displeased  with  the  Klaarwater  people,  because  they 
had  hitherto  refused  to  sell  him  any  of  their  muskets ;  but  that  now 
I  was  come  among  them,  they  expected  I  should  be  their  friend  and 
should  let  them  have  one  of  mine,  as  they  saw  I  had  many,  and 
could  therefore  easily  spare  one  out  of  so  great  a  number. 


*  I  here  write  this  tiame  as  it  is  commonly  pronouncefl,  and  as  it  was  spoken  by  hb 
own  fiuuily^  altboa^  it  would  be  more  correctly  written,  .^riiaaner. 
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So  unexpected  a  demand,  and  of  such  a  nature,  for  it  had'  more 
the  character  of  a  demand  than  of  a  request,  and  made  on  the  very 
moment  of  my  arrival,  was  a  circumstabce  exceedingly  unpleasant, 
as  the  earnestoess  with  which  it  was  made^  convinced  me  at  once  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  it  placed  me.  I  had  no  more 
titan  just  muskiets  enough  to  arm  all  my  men,  and  three  even  of 
these  belonged  to  the  Hottentotis  themselves,  whd  had  preferred 
bringing  their  own  guns  as  being  more  accustomed  to  them.  It  was 
putting  into  the  hands  of  this  people  a  weapon  which  in  the  event 
of  any  future  misunderstanding  woiild  be  used  against  outselves;  so 
ihat  we  might  lose  our  lives  by  the  very  instrument  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them :  besides  which,  ammu.: 
nition  would  also  be  required.  If  I  refused  giving  it,  I  must  run 
the  risk  of  its  being  taken  either  by  force  or  by  stealth.  I  had  but  an 
instant  for  reflection ;  my  answer  must  follow  the  question.  I  re- 
solved not  to  grant  his  request ;  although  I  foresaw  that  my  refusal 
would  produce  some  unpleasant  consequences. 

I  therefore  replied,  that  I  had  no  more,  than  one  for  each  of  my 
men,  and  that  If  I  were  to  give  up  any,  some  of  my  own  people 
must  go  unarmed,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
ventured  in  travelling  through  a  country  inhabited  by  BarSba  (Bush- 
men) ;  that  as  we  were  but  very  few  in  number,  we  had  the  greater 
necessity  for  retaining  our  arms  for  our  own  defence  ;  that  they  were 
not  all  my  own,  and  must  be  taken  back  to  the  colony  again ;  that 
brides  this,  he  saw  that  we  had  no  food  but  what  was  procured  by 
hunting,  and  must  be  well  aware  that  we  had  in  these  countries,  no 
other  means  of  support,  consequently  that  oar  lives  depended  on 
our  guns,  which  was' not  the  case  with  them,  a^  they  had  abundance 
of  corn,  milk,  and  cattle.  And  I  concluded  by  assuring  him,  that  I 
felt  the  most  friendly  sentiments  towards  him  and  all  his  people, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  come  to  see  him  ;  that  if  I  had  more 
muskets  than  were  wanted,  I  would  willingly  let  him  have  one,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  disarming  my  own  men. 

All  these  arguments,  which  they  must  have  had  discernment 
enough  to  think  perfectly  reasonably  appeared  to  have  no  effect  in 
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inducing  thiem  to  relinquish  their  demand.  They  continued  to  talk 
on  tlie  subject,  with  the  same  confidence  as  though  they  had  not 
heard  what  I  had  said ;  and  both  Mattivi  and  Mollemmi  were  most 
importunate  in  urging  their  request  They  declared  that  they  in- 
tended to  give  me  the  value  of  it,  and  would  to-morrow  send  to  their 
cattle-stations  for  some  fine  oxen  which  they  proposed  oflfering  to  me, 
and  were  sui'e  that  I  should  not  then,  refuse  to  grant  what  they  so 
much  wished.  I  repeated  over  again  all  I  had  said,  and  ventured  to 
assunie' a  more  positive  tone.  They  continued,  however,  as  much 
determined  as  before,  not  to  desist  from  importuning ;  if  so  mild  a 
term  can  express  their  manner  of  asking.  Mattivi  said ;  where  was 
he  to  get  a  gun  if  I  did  not  give  them  one  ?  To  this  I  replied,  that 
a  gun  would  be  of  little  use  to  people  who  could  not  themselves 
make  gunpowder  and  ball :  but  the  moment  these  words  had  passed 
my  lips  I  felt  that  I  had  used  but  a  weak  argument ;  as  he  quickly 
rejoined,  that  he  expected  that  I  should  be  friendly  enough  to  supply 
him  with  those  things  also. 

I  found  myself  now  so  closely  pressed  by  these  two,  for  Molali 
said  but  little,  that  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to  venture  iarther  in 
the  subject,  without  taking  some  time  for  deliberation.  I  therefore 
declared  that  as  I  had  already  said  so  much,  I  found  myself  unable 
to  talk  more  at  present,  and  begged  them  to  wait  till  the  morning. 
Still,  however,  they  both  urged  their  argument,  with  the  same  per- 
severance ;  while  I,  remained  obstinate  in  making  the  same  replies : 
nor  was  it  till  past  nine,  and  wUen  they  felt  their  legs  becoming  cold 
from  sitting  so  long  up  in  the  wa^on,  that  they  left  me  and  went 
to  the  fire  in  my  men's  house. 

Thither  I  was  also  compelled  by  cold  to  follow  them ;  for  the 
whole  day,  and  more  especially  the  evening,  had  been  rendered 
exceedingly  chilly  by  a  strong  easterly  wind.  The  chief  with  his 
two  brothers,  and  Adam  and  Muchunka,  went  away  together  and 
without  ceremony  or  distinction  sat  down  by  the  side  of  my  people, 
where  they  remained  nearly  an  hour  longer,  warming  themselves  and 
smoking  their  pipes. 

Every  hour  at  Litakun  presented  some  new  and  interesting  &ct 
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to  my  observation ;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  of 
novelty*  the  care  which  my  situation  created  and  the  watchfulness 
which  it  demanded  could  not  prevent  me  from  enjoying  the  con- 
templation of  the  strange  scene  to  which  this  day's  journey  ;had 
brought  me.  I  beheld  every  where,  a  harvest  of  new  ideas,'  uid 
lamented  that  I  was  working  alone  in  so  extensive  a  field,  and.  where 
so  mimy  eyes  were  wanted  to  observe,  and  so  many  hands  :to.  record. 

The  existence  of  gupreme  jwroer  without  the  least  diatinctioh.bf 
ceremony  or  superiority  of  outward  appearance  in  the  possessor,  was 
a  combination  of  &cts,  quite  new  to  me,  and  of  which,  the.view  of 
AitUtioi  as  he  was  sitting  at  our  fire,  gave  me  an  instructive  proo£ 
Every  one  who  saw  him,  knew  that  he  was  the  person  who  held 
that,  power ;  and  the  consideration  of  this,  seemed  to  satisfy  all  his 
ambition.  He  affected  nothing  different  from  those  around  him ;  he 
squatted  on  the  ground  by  their  side,  and  sometimes  took  a  whiff 
from  Muchunka's  pipe.  He  frequently  on  other  evenings,  took  his 
seat  amongst  my  Hottentots,  and  talked  with  them  in  very  familiar 
temis,  often  asking  them  for  their  pipe ;.  which,  there  is  little  doubt, 
he  did  with  a  view  to  saving  his  own  tobacco ;  as  I  did  not  perceive 
that  he  was  equally  ready  to  return  them  the  same  favor. 

After  Mattivi  and  his  party  had  retired,  and  we  were  left  once 
more  by  ourselves,  excepting  two  of  the  chief's  servants  who  re- 
mained in  the  hut  all  night,  I  discovered,  on  inquiring  where  my 
men  bad  secured  the  horses,  that  neither  they,  nor  the  sheep,  nor 
Andriet,  nor  Stuurmant  had  returned  home  that  night ;  nor  had  they 
been  seen  or  heard  of  since  the  teams  were  loosed  fi*om  the  waggons 
and  they  had  gone  away  to  drive  the  cattle  out  of  the  town  to  pasture. 
These  Hottentots,  it  now  appeared,  had  again  neglected  their  duty ; 
and  thw,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  other  subjects  demanded  my 
attention,  were  my  cares  encreased  by  their  worthlessness ;  nor  could  I, 
under  the  pressure  of  these  feelings,  scarcely  avoid  the  wish  that  those 
who  reduced  me  to  the  necessity  of  hiring  such  people,  and  those 
who  prevented  better  from  engaging  in  my  service,  mi^t  some  day 
be  placed  in  a  situation  to  feel  all  those  anxieties  and  difficulties 
which  their  ungenerous  dealing  caused  me  for  so  many  months  to 
3c  2 
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suffer.  Keyaer  (Kyser)  was  also  absent;  and  no  one  knew  whither 
he  was  gone,  nor  for  what  reason  he  was  thus  away  from  us.  The 
loss  of  the  horses  was,  io  some  respects,  a  more  serious  misfortune 
than  that  of  the  men ;  who,  by  this  conduct,  proved  that  they  would 
be  of  little  value  in  time  of  danger.  I  felt  the  more  persuaded  that 
these  things  had  not  been  occasioned  by  any  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  natiresj  as  they  had  ao  honorably  brought  home  my  oxen, 
which,  to  them,  would  have  been  a  far  more  valuable  prize  than  the 
horses  and  sheep.  As  nothing  could  be  done  this  night,  the  rest  of 
my  Hottentots  as  well  as  myself,  awaited  in  much  uneasiness  of  mind, 
the  result  of  the  next  morning's  search. 

I  then  retired  to  my  waggon,  not  to  sleep,  as  nature  and  past 
foligues  demanded,  but  to  record  as  concisely  as  possible  the  nurne* 
rous  observations  and  transactions  of  the  day,  before  an  accession 
of  fresh  matter  for  my  journal,  should  confuse  my  recollection  of 
occurrences  so  numerous  and  so  various.  In  this  employment  I  suf- 
fered much  inconvenience  from  the  coldness  of  the  night ;  as  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer,  at  an  hour  and  a  half  after  midnight, 
was  found  to  have  sunk  within  three  degrees  of  the  freezing  point. 
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RESIDEKCE  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  LITAEUN  }   AND  AFFAIR  OF  THE   GUN. 

July  l^tlu  Early  this  morning,  and  before  I  had  left  my  waggon^ 
the  Chief  sent  me,  as  a  present,  a  fatted  cow.  This  I  would  willingly 
have  reserred  for  the  sake  of  its  milk  during  the  following  part  of 
6ur  journey,  but  knowing  that  it  was  given  in  the  expectation  of  our 
making  immediate  use  of  it,  and  of  distributing  some  of  the  meat 
among  our  Bachapin  attendants  and  visitors,  I  Was  compelled  to  re- 
sign it  for  slaughter.  This  mark  of  hospitality  is  customary  between  all 
the  Hchuana  chiefs  when  the}>  pay  a  visit  to  each  other ;  and  as  I  was 


The  above  engraving  represents  the  Chief  and  a  small  party  of  his  friends,  as  they 
Dsnally  sit  in  the  public  enclosure  when  engaged  merely  in  desultory  converBatioD.  As 
be  persisted  in  refuong  to  allow  any  drawing  to  be  fiiade  of  him,  t^s  sketch  was  taken 
unknown  to  him,  as  he  sat  in  view  from  my  wa^on :  the  figure  of  which  tmly  the  back 
is  seen,  was  drawn  from  him.  The  back-ground  shows  part  of  the  outward  faice  of  the 
enclosure. 
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considered  in  this  light,  the  same  custom,  consequently,  was  followed 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  seemed  to  be  intended  rather  as  the  sign 
of  friendly  reception,  than  as  a  desire  to  furnish  me  with  provisions 
during  my  residence  with  him  ;  for  it  was  never  repeated  but  once 
afterwards.  And  although  I  daily  obtained  a  supply  of  milk,  this 
was  always  given  in  expectation  of  regular  payment  in  tobacco,  and 
required  no  thanks  on  either  side ;  for  different  chieftains  sent  it  by 
their  servants,  who  took  back  the  money,  as  the  tobacco  might  very 
properly  be  termed,  often  without  my  knowing  from  whom  the  milk 
was  received.  Yet  these  supplies  came  more  frequently  from  the 
chief  or  his  relations,  than  from  other  persons  ;  and  who  endeavoured 
to  confine  this  trading  to  themselves.  One  of  my  Hottentots  obtained 
this  morning  half  a  gallon  for  four  inches  of  tobacco  ;  and  reported 
to  me  that  Mattivi  had  scolded  his  servants  for  not  bringing  us  the 
milk  earlier. 

On  looking  out  of  my  waggon  as  soon  as  I  rose,  1  found  the 
Chief  and  his  party,  which  consisted  of  about  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
principal  attendant  chieftains,  sitting  in  a  part  of  the  enclosure  oppo- 
site to  me,  employed  in  scraping  the  hair  off  from  a  skin  intended  ibr 
a  kobo.  The  instrument  with  which  this  was  done,  was  a  small  adze 
of  the  form  already  described.*  Tlie  skin  lay  extended  on  the 
ground,  and  was  occasionally  sprinkled  with  water,  to  facilitate  the 
removing  of  the  hair.  He  was  the  only  person  at  work  upon  it ;  the 
rest  were  doing  nodiing,  except  now  and  then  for  a  minute  or  two 
conversing  together. 

I  was  allowed  to  take  my  breakfast  undisturbed ;  for  although 
they  attentively  watched  all  my  motions,  no  one  came  to  the  waggon. 
I  sent  the  Chief  a  pot  of  milk  and  rice,  which  he  immediately  ate,  in 
a  manner  which  showed  that  he  considered  it  very  palatable. 

I  soon  after  this,  took  my  seat  in  the  circle,  and,  informing 
him  of  the  time  when  my  dinner  would  be  ready,  invited  him  and  as 
many  as  he  thought  proper  to  bring  with  him,  or  as  my  waggon  could 
accommodate,  to  come  and  partake  of  the  meal ;  telling  him  als 

*  In  the  first  volume,  at  page  4<06. 
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that,  as  I  had  never  admitted  any  one  dse  to  eat  in  my  waggon, 
this  ■  invitafion  was  intended  as  a  mode  of  expressing  my  respect 
for  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  my  friendly  sentiments  towards 
all  his  family.  He  listened  to  this  with  great  gravity  of  countenance, 
but  made  no  reply,  as  he  was  now  sitting  in  public,  and  attended  by 
his  council;  for  in  this  light,  it  will  be  seen,  these  attendants  are  pro- 
perly to  be  regarded. 

Just  at  this  moment,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Philip  and  the 
other  two  Hottentots  whom  I  had  sent  out  on  search  early  in  the 
morning,  returning  widi  the  horses,  and  accompanied  by  Sttmrmatit 
one  of  the  three  men  who  had  been  missing.  Philip  reported  that 
after  he  had  left  the  town,  and  had  been  a  long  time  seeking  in  vain, 
he  met  some  Bachapins  who,  on  his  inquiring  if  they  had  seen  either 
the  horses  or  the  Hottentots,  gave  him  to  understand,  by  signs 
and  pointing  to  the  place,  and  by  a  few  words  which  he  in  part 
comprehended,  that  he  would  find  them  all  in  that  direction.  By 
following  these  instructions,  he  and  his  companions  walked  a  mile  or 
two  farther  and  happily  discovered  the  three  lost  Hottentots  sitting 
together  under  a  bush,  with  the  horses  near  them. 

T^e  exphmeUion  of  this  a^ir  as  given  by  themselves,  together 
with  the  particulars  I  afterwards  learnt  from  the  rest  of  my  men, 
partly  from  Keysa^^a  (Kyser)  confession,  was,  that  immediately  on 
our  arrival  at  Litakun  and  as  soon  as  the  teams  were  unyoked  and 
sent  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  under  the  care  of  Andries  and 
Stuurman,  Keyser  seeing  me  instantly  surrounded  and  enclosed  by 
so  great  a  multitude  of  people,  Mid  not  knowing  what  would  be  the 
result,  actually  lost  his  senses  through  fear  :  his  mind  became  literally 
deranged  and  he  knew  not  what  he  was  doing.  He  flew  to  the 
ba^age-waggon,  into  which  he  climbed  with  the  utmost  haste,  and 
crept  under  the  people's  bedding  to  conceal  himself  and  escape  the 
cruel  death  which  he  supposed  awaited  him,  and  which  he  believed 
had  already  befallen  me.  Just  at  that  moment,  one  of  the  natives 
happening  to  look  into  the  wa^on,  merely  from  curiosity  to  know 
what  it  contained,  this  Hottentot  scrambled  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation and  terror  to  the  other  end ;  at  the  same  time  crying  out, 
in  the  agony  of  fear,  to  Speelman  who  was  a  short  distance- off,  that 
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the  natives  were  going  to  murder  us ;  and  with  agitated  Toicei  asking 
why  we  did  not  begin  to  defend  ourselves  and  fire  upon  them» 
Speelman,  whatever  might  liave  been  his  own  fears  at  that  moment, 
had  not,  most  fortunately  for  all,  so  &r  lost  his  reason  as  to  listen 
to  Keyaer's  recommendation ;  but,  disregarding  our  terrified  fellow- 
traveller,  left  him  in  that  situation  and  took  his  station  as  near  to 
me  as  the  closeness  of  the  crowd  would  allow  him.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Hottentot,  watching  for  a  moment  when  the  attention  of 
all  the  natives  was  directed  towards  the  circle  where  their  Chief  was 
sitting,  slipped  away  unpercelved,  at  least  by  any  of  my  own  pec^le ; 
and,  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  fied  into  the  country  under  an  impression 
that  he  had  just  escaped  from  death.  When  he  came  up  to  Stuurman 
and  Andries,  who  were  tending  tlie  cattle  and  horses,  his  mind  was 
so  utterly  confused,  that  he  fired  off  his  musket,  threw  down  his 
cartridge-box,  and,  with  the  vehemence  of  a  madman,  tore  his  hat 
irom  his  head  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground,  crying  out  to  them  to 
beat  him,  for  he  could  not  speak,  he  could  not  say  what  had  happened. 
At  length,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  the  only  one  remaining  alive 
out  of  all  the  party  ;  the  rest  were  all  murdered:  he  had  himself  seen 
the  natives  run  me  through  the  body  with  their  hassagays  ;  and  to 
conclude,  advised  them  to  fly  for  their  lives  and  make  the  best  of 
their  way  back  to  Elaarwater.  After  this  declaration^  the  truth  of 
which,  his  great  terror  and  agitation  seemed  to  confirm,  they  all  three 
instantly  mounted  the  horses,  and,  leaving  the  oxen  and  sheep  to 
their  fate,  rode  off  at  full  speed,  till  they  had  nearly  re&ched  our  last 
station  at  Lobuts&ni.  There  they  passed  the  night,  without  fire,  for 
they  were  afraid  of  being  discovered  and  murdered ;  and  without 
food.  In  the  morning,  the  other  two  were  induced,  by  some  incon> 
sistency  which  they  discovered  in  Keyser's  story,  to  suspect  that 
affairs  had  not  proceeded  to  that  extremity  which  his  account  had 
at  first  led  them  to  believe.  They  had  suffered  mudi  from  cold 
during  the  night,  and  now  began  to  feel  the  pains  of  hunger :  they 
perceived,  too,  on  reflection,  that  by  separating  themselves  from  me 
and  the  waggons,  they  were  both  defenceless  and  helpless,  and  were 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  cut  off,  In  their  way  back,  should  they 
persist  in  retreating  fix)m  us.     So  that  on  a  cooler  view  of  their  case. 
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they  considered,  supposing  I  was  not  really  murdered  as  Keyser  had 
reported,  that  they  were  running  into  more  certain  danger  by  desert- 
ing rae,  than  by  returning  to  Litakun.  They  therefore  refused  any 
longer  to  follow  Keyser's  advice ;  especially  as,  on  be^nning  to 
recover  from  his  panic,  he  consented  to  go  back  with  them  to  the 
town,  or  as  near  as  they  might  venture  with  safety,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  I,  or  any  of  the  Hottentots,  were  still  alive.  On  this,  they 
came  to  within  two  miles  of  Litakun,  when  their  fears  or  doubts 
prevented  their  advancing  farther ;  and,  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
language,  their  difiiculties  were  increased  by  not  being  able  to  ask 
uiy  questions  of  the  natives  whom  they  met  Uncertain  what  step 
to  take,  they  seated  themselves  under  a  bush,  to  consider  how  they 
were  to  act,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  correct 
intelligence.  In  this  situation  they  were  fortunately  seen  by  the 
natives,  who  afterwards  met  Philip. 

In  coming  home  with  him,  they  met  Flatje,  who  was  attending 
my  oxen  at  the  river ;  and  Keyser's  fears  returning  in  proportion  as 
he  approached  the  town,  he  could  by  no  argument  be  persuaded  to 
proceed.  Therefore  he  and  Andries  were  left  there,  as  they  promised 
that  they  would  come  with  the  cattle  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
This  they  afterwards  did ;  but  still  continued  penetrated  with  fear. 

We  had  given  up  the  sheep  as  utterly  lost,  but  here  again,  con- 
trary to  my  expectations,  Uiey  were  recovered;  for  a  man,  who  also 
called  himself  a  son-in-law  of  the  Chief,  having  found  them  straying 
in  the  plains  this  morning,  brought  them  safely  home  to  the  waggons, 
asking  merely  a  piece  of  tobacco  as  payment  for  his  trouble. 

This  affair,  in  spite  of  our  wish  to  conceal  it,  was  soon  made 
known  to  the  Chief  and  the  whole  town,  who,  most  unfortunately 
for  me,  were  now  convinced  that  I  was  accompanied  by  men  who 
would  be  ready  to  desert  me  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger. 
These  people  were  discerning  enough  to  discover  every  symptom 
of  fear,  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the  opinion  which  they  now 
formed,  became  daily  more  confirmed  by  the  manners  and  be- 
haviour of  most  of  my  Hottentots,  whose  unfounded  timidity,  added 
to  the  smallness  of  our  number  and  the  circumstance  of  my  being  the 
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only  white  person  of  the  party,  operated  very  quickly  in  emboldening 
the  natives,  and  in  encouraging  them  to  take  those  liberties  in  th«r 
dealings  with  me,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they  would  not, 
there  is  little  doubt,  have  ventured  to  take.  The  effect  whidi  the 
sight  of  our  weak  number  had  on  their  minds,  was  sufficiently 
manifest  in  the  unhesitating  manner  in  which  they  made  so  unreason- 
able a  request  as  that  of  asking  me  to  give  up  any  of  my  arms. 

The  moots!  was,  from  the  morning  till  ni^t,  crowded  with 
people ;  most  of  whom  appeared  to  belong  to  the  richer,  or  upp^. 
class  of  inhabitants.  They  came  there  evidently  on  my  account ;  as 
so  large  an  assemblage  of  visitors  to  their  chief,  is  not  usual,  excepting 
on  occasions  of  important  debate.  They  were  lounging  about  with  no 
other  view  than  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and,  more  especially,  to  be 
ready  to  receive  whatever  might  be  given  away  from  the  wagons. 
In  order  to  secure  these  gifts  to  themselves,  they  over-awed  the  low^ 
class,  and  kept  them  without  the  hedge ;  where  different- parties  were 
standing  at  a  respectful  distance,  watching  eagerly  to  get  a  sig^t  of 
what  was  passing  within.  All  their  movements  were  conducted  with 
perfect  decorum,  and  though  every  one,  even  the  lowest  among  them, 
enjoyed  the  most  unrestrained  liberty  with  the  Chief,  without  mani- 
festing the  slightest  symptoms  of  servility  or  restraint,  there  was  a 
mutual  respect,  and  a  propriety  of  behaviour  toward  eadi  other, 
which  would  not  allow  me,  when  viewing  them  in  this  light  only,  to 
consider  them  as  savages  or  uncivilized  men. 

In  a  retired  comer  of  the  enclosure,  stood  a  party  of  girls  and 
yonng  women,  observing  with  the  greatest  attention  every  transac- 
tion at  the  waggon ;  yet  too  timid  to  approach  near  enough  for 
having  a  full  view.  But  1  found  that  two  words  were  sufficient  to 
dispel  all  their  timidity,  and  bring  every  one  of  them  to  me ;  for  on 
calling  out  to  them,  Bast&rri  mUngklie .'  *  (Pretty  girls  !]  they  imme- 


*  Bass&rri  is  the  plural  of  MossArri,  which  signifies  a  tooman  of  any  age,  or  a  girl 
who  has  att£uned  her  Bill  growth.  MimgkUe  or  Mitnklje  is  a  word,  never,  I  believe,  used 
but  with  reference  to  persoaal  beauty.  The  Schuana  language  possesses  but  one  word 
for  expressing  both  woman  uid  loife ,-  a  remarkable  defect^  which,  however,  it  has  ia  com- 
mon with  several  European  languages. 
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diateiy  advanced  without  waiting  for  -a  second  invitation ;  and  with 
a  very  lively  and  amusing  manner^  began  to  importune  for  snuff  or 
tobacco.  Notwithstanding  my  determination,  not  to  make  any  public 
distribution  before  the  Chief  had  received  his  presents,  I  could  not 
remain  so  ungallant  as  to  give  them  a  refusal,  when  their  request  was 
urged  with  so  much  good-natured  earnestness.  They  each  in  their 
turn,  held  out  their  hand ;  into  which  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  sniiff. 
This  trifling  gift  seemed  to  render  them  so  happy,  that  no  one  could 
have  witnessed  it  without  partaking  in  their  pleasure,  nor  without 
feeling  convinced  that  to  those  who  know  no  wants  but  of  the  simplest 
nature,  the  attainment  of  a  trifle  brings  as  much  ^oyment,  as  others 
of  more  refined  and  multiplied  desires,  derive  from  the  acquirement 
of  more  valuable  objects.  Even  at  so  sparing  a  rate  of  distribution, 
the  snuff-box  which  I  now  was  obliged  to  carry  always  in  my  pocket 
for  the  use  of  my  visitors,  was  not  large  enough  to  supply  every  hand 
which  was  held  up ;  and,  as  I  had  also  some  loose  tobacco  in  my 
pocket,  I  gave  to  some  a  share  of  this,  with  which  they  were 
equally  pleased,  since  it  was  to  them  no  difficulty,  to  mtmufacture  it 
into  snuff.  The  spirit  of  beg^ng  seemed  in  this  people  to  be  innate ; 
for  children  of  every  age  above  tiiat  of  four  years,  came  to  ask  for 
tobacco  or  snuff.  The  number  of  this  party  had  greatly  increased 
since  I  began  the  distribution,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that 
although  I  had  persisted  in  withstanding  the  solicitations  of  the  men, 
I  did  not  re&se  to  give  snuff  to  the  girls,  many  of  the  chieftains  sent 
their  daughters  and  children  to  join  the  crowd. 

Even  tlie  dignified  Chief  himself  followed  their  example,  and 
.-was  so  fiir  overcome  by  a  greedy  desire  for  tobacco,  that  he  brought 
his  daughter  to  me,  that  he  might  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  for 
her,  or  rather  for  himself,  a  larger  share  than  the  others.  When  she 
came  up,  I  had  in  my  hand  as  much  tobacco  as  I  intended  for  five, 
'  and  was  giving  her  rather  a  larger  portion ;  but,  as  he  stood  by  my 
side,  he  slyly  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  turned  all  its  contents  into 
his  daughter's.  He  then  walked  away  wiUi  the  very  undignified 
satis&ction  of  having  by  these  means  gained  a  pipe  more  tobacco  than 
would  have  &llen  to  her  lot  had  he  not  practised  this  little  trick. 
3d  2 
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In  about  half  an  hour  after  this,  he  came  to  ask  me  for  snuff  for 
himself;  although  he  knew  that  he  was  to  receive  his  presents  at  the 
first  opportunity  when  it  could  be  done  privately.  I  gave  him  my 
box,  which  had  been  previously  filled,  and  he  took  the  half  of  it; 
being  perhaps  ashamed  to  betray  so  much  covetousness  as  to  take  the 
whole,  after  having  emptied  my  hand  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day,  the  natives  continued  asking  for  to- 
bacco, and  I  found  myself  at  last  obliged  now  and  then  to  give  a  little. 
When  I  assured  them  I  had  no  more  left,  they  were  so  incredulous 
that  they  felt  the  outside  of  my  coat-pocket  to  ascertain  the  truth ; 
nor  would  they  believe  that  its  contents  could  be 'aught  else,  till  I 
had  taken  every  thing  out  to  show  them.  All  this  was  done  with 
good  humour ;  and  I  was  sometimes  able  to  stop  their  importunities 
by  some  joking  remark. 

Mattivi  and  Mollemmi  now  renewed  their  request  for  one  of  the 
guns ;  and  as  I  was  at  -tliis  time  prepared  with  a  plan  on  my  part, 
which  should  ultimately  frustrate  theirs,  I  had  no  objection  to  the 
ddtaie ;  although  I  still  wished  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  their 
object.  I  repeated  the  arguments  I  had  before  used,  respecting  the 
impossibility  of  disarming  my  own  men,  and  of  giving  up  my  only 
means  of  procuring  food  or  of  obtaining  those  skins  of  animals,  the 
hunting  of  which,  I  stud,  was  one  of  the  prindpal  purposes  of  my 
journey  into  the  Interior.  I  represented  to  them,  that  as  my  party 
was  so  small  in  number,  I  ought  not  to  weaken  it  by  giving  up  any 
part  of  our  arms ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  so  numerous 
and  powerful  a  nation,  that  nothing  could  harm  them  j  and  th^  a 
musket  in  addition  to  their  present  means  of  defence,  would  add  very 
little  to  their  strength.  But  they  immediately  convinced  me  that 
*  e*en  tho'  vanquished,  they  could  argue  still,'  and  obstinately  persisted 
in  their  demand.  I  asked  Mattivi  why  his  father  had  not,  if  a  gun 
was  so  necessfu-y  to  them,  obtained  one  from  other  white  men  who 
had  formerly  visited  him ;  to  which  be  replied,  that  as  he  was  at  that 
time,  only  a  young  man,  and  under  Mulihaban,  he  had  no  authority  to 
act  in  such  an  affair,  and  could  not  presume  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
business;  otherwise  the  Bachapins  would  have  been  long  before  now 
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in  possession  of  fiTe--anns :  and  that  one  of  them  had,  indeed,  made 
a  promise  of  letting  his  father  have  a  musket ;  although  he  had  not 
perfbnned  it.  I  then  explained  to  him  that  such  instruments  were 
very  unsafe  for  every  person  excepting  those  who  well  iuiderstood 
how  to  use  them :  and,  to  impress  this  the  more  forcibly  on  his  mind, 
I  sent  for  Gert,  and  exhibited  his  mutilated  hand  as  one  of  the 
distressing  consequences  to  which  he  would  be  liable,  if  I  were  tu 
consent  to  let  him  have  one.  But  nothing  which  could  be  said,  had 
the  least  effect  in  turning  him  from  his  determination :  he  replied, 
that  weapons  of  every  kind  caused  accidents  to  those  who  used  them ; 
that  the  Bachapins  were  sometimes,  while  running  hastily,  thrown 
down  and  pierced  by  their  own  hassagay,  or  even  lost  their  lives  by 
falling  on  their  own  knife. 

When  I  reflected  on  my  defenceless  situation  in  the  midst 
of  a  populous  town,  with  a  few  Hottentots,  on  several  of  whom,  I 
already  knew,  no  dependence  could  be  placed ;  and  when  I  considered 
that  it  was  in  Mattivi's  power,  should  he  be  so  inclined,  to  take  with- 
out my  permission,  not  one  gun  only,  but  all,  I  judged  it  imprudent 
any  longer  to  resist  his  wishes ;  more  especially  as  I  believed  his  only 
object  to  be  that  of  gaining  by  such  a  weapon  a  superiority  over  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  whom  he  represented  as  incessantly  harassing 
his  people  by  irruptions  into  his  country,  and  by  robbing  them 
frequently  of  large  herds  of  cattle.  Besides  which,  I  judged  that  his 
having  fire-arms  in  his  possession,  could  not  render  him  very 
formidable,  or  even  obnoxious,  to  any  one,  as  the  extent  of  their 
piower  would  be  limited  by  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  which  he  might 
hereafter  procure,  and  of  which  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  being 
able  to  obtain  any,  'unless  it  should  be  given,  or  sold  to  him,  from 
Klaarwater.  I  also  foresaw  that  if  I  persisted  in  my  refusal,  even 
should  he  preserve  the  good  faith  not  to  offer  me  ppen  molestation, 
my  stay  at  Litakun  would  be  rendered  unpleasant  to  myself  and 
perhaps  unwelcome  to  him;  in  which  case  I  must  have  d^arted 
before  I  had  completed  my  observations  on  its  inhabitants  and  had 
acquired  suflScient  experience  and  knowledge  of  their  manners  and 
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customa  to  have  been  enabled  with  advantage'to  enter  the  next  nation 
.  beyond.     And  besides  this,  I  feared  that  he  might  give  vent  to  his 
displeasure,  by  sending  forward  into  those  countries,  some  reports 
which  mi^t  occasion  to  me  an  uniriendly  reception. 

I  therefore  told  him  that  on  one  condition  only,  would  I  consent 
to  let  him  have  a  musket ;  which  was,  that  I  should  retain  it  till  my 
return  to  Karrikamma,  and  that  he  might  then  send  some  trusty 
person  thither  to  receive  it ;  but  that  I  would  on  no  consideration 
give  up  any  of  my  arms  until  I  had  arrived  at  that  place. 

I  conceived  that  by  this  agreement  I  was  dealing  with  him  in  his 
own  way,  by  outwitting  him ;  as  it  was  of  course  not  my  intention 
to  return  to  that  village,  but  to  proceed  onwards  farther  into  the 
Interior. 

He  appeared  very  satisfied  with  my  answer  and  pleased  at  the 
success  of  his  negotiation ;  and  replied  tliat  he  would  send  his 
brothers  MoUemmi  and  Molaali  to  receive  the  gun.  I  then  remarked 
that  as  I  had  done  more  for  him  than  any  other  white-man  who  had 
visited  his  country,  he  ought  to  regard  me  as  having  proved  my 
friendship  for  him  by  the  strongest  possible  testimony. 

Here  the  debate  terminated,  and  thus  was  the  afiair  concluded 
to  the  satis&ction  of  both  parties.  On  this,  they  left  the  waggon  and 
took  their  place  in  the  circle  of  attendant  chieftains,  to  communicate 
to  them  the  result  of  our  conversation. 

When  they  left  the  waggon,  others  came  and  took  their  place, 
seating  themselves  by  me  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  do,  by  their  chief,  and  indul^ng  their  inquiativeneaa  in 
examining  with  their  eyes  every  thing  within  my  sitting-place. 
Every  person  in  the  enclosure  seemed  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do ; 
all  sat  or  walked  about  as  if  their  time  was  useless :  but,  for  this  ap- 
parent want  of  occupation,  the  presence  of  a  white-man  widi  his  two 
waggons  loaded  with  goods  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  was  a  full 
excuse ;  and  it  might  be  admitted,  that  in  observing  my  person  and 
in  satisfying  their  curiosity  on  so  great  a  variety  of  novel  objects, 
their  minds,  at  least,  were  actively  employed.      With  this  view 
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Mollemmi  soon  returned,  with  Molaali  and  several  others ;  and  aa  I 
considered  that  whatever  I  did  would  amuse  th«n,  I  took  out  my 
journal  to  record  a  few  facts  and  occurrences  as  they  passed..  When- 
ever I  wrote,  the  spectators  watched  the  motion  of  my  hand  with 
great  attentiveness,  and  several  of  them  evidently  compr^ended  the 
nature  and  intention  of  what  I  was  doing. 

When  they  had  seen  enough  of  writing  to  give  them  as  clear  a 
notion  of  it  as  they  were  capable  of,  several,  and  more  particularly 
Mollemmi,  became  very  desirous  of  knowing  what  was  concealed 
behind  the  canvas  partition  which  parted  off  the  sleeping-place  fix>m 
that  end  of  the  waggon  at  which  we  were  sitting ;  and  although  it 
was  explained  to  them  that  it  was  the  place  where  I  slept,  uid  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  my  bedding,  they  would  hardly  believe 
me  tilt  some  of  them  had  taken  a  peep  behind  the  curtain. 

I  had  been  previously  a\vare  that  this  place  would  be  examined, 
and  had  taken  care  at  night  to  put  into  the  chests  upon  which  my 
bedding  lay,  every  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  covet,  or  which 
might  excite  particular  attention.  Little  flierefore  was  visible  but 
such  objects  as  were  familiar,  or  well-known,  to  them ;  unless  it  was 
some  few  articles  of  which  I  could  not  avoid  mdting  open  use. 
Similar  precautUms  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  a  European 
traveller  in  these  countries ;  but  they  require  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
so  managed  as  not  to  excite  any  suspicion  of  concealment ;  as  such 
suspicion  might  in  some  cases  be  more  dangerous  than  an  open 
exposure  of  every  thing ;  because,  when  once  raised,  it  generally 
leads  the  natives  to  imagine  more  riches  to  be  concealed,  than  there 
are  in  reality. 

To  pass  away  the  time  and  give  me  opportunities  of  seeing 
more  of  their  character,  I  exhibited  some  drawings  of  animalSf  which 
I  had  made  on  the  journey.  I  found  them  quick  of  apprehension 
and  far  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  Bushmen :  they  instantly  knew 
what  objects  my  sketches  were  intended  to  resemble.  One  of  these 
drawings  represented  a  Kanna  (Eland)  and  a  Hottentot  in  the  attitude 
of  shooting  it  With  this  subject  they  were  excessively  delighted ; 
and  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  such  loud  laughter,  that  Mattivi 
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and  his  attendants  came  also  to  have  a  sight.  He  climbed  up  into 
the  wa^on,  and  my  sitting-place  was  soon  filled  with  men  huddled 
and  crowded  together,  so  that  neither  he  nor  I  could  without  difficulty 
find  room  for  our  feet.  Every  part  of  the  waggon  which  they  leaned 
against*  was  reddened  with  the  ochre  and  »ibUo  from  their  i^boes  and 
bodies ;  and  my  own  clothes  began  to  assume  the  color  of  theirs. 

After  having  thus  unexpectedly  afiforded  by  this  exhibition,  the 
highest  gratification  to  the  whole  party,  and  to  all  who  were  in  the 
enclosure,  the  crowd  by  degrees  retired  to  their  places,  and  the  Chief 
and  his  brothers  were  glad  to  get  their  legs  released  from  the  cramped 
posture  in  which  the  contracted  space  in  the  waggon  and  the  uncere- 
monious crowding  of  his  people,  had  confined  them.  However 
inconvenient  this  want  of  accommodation  might  be  to  my  visitors,  it 
exactly  suited  my  own  wishes,  as  it  prevented  my  having  more  at  one 
time  than  I  could  watch  and  attend  to. 

An  old  chieftain  named  S6kl6okwS  was  one  of  those  who  fie- 
quently  paid  me  visits.  His  manners  were  always  fi-iendly,  and  he 
appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  my  society ;  though  I  did  not  Batter 
myself  that  his  friendship  or  attentions  were  purely  disinterested  or 
merely  personal,  or  that  they  were  altogether  unconnected  with 
muchuko  (tobacco).  As  the  portrait  of  him,  drawn  several  weeks 
after  this  date,  presents  a  just  specimen  of  an  <dd  Bachajm  koti,  I 
have  added  it  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.* 

When  my  dinner  was  prepared,  which  was  not  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  I  sent  Gert,  whom  I  at  this  period  generally  employed  as 
my  personal  servant,  to  inform  MatHvi  that  the  meal  waited  for  him. 
He  brought  with  him  only  his  uncle  Serrak^u,  who  appeared  to  share 
much  of  the  supreme  authority.     I  explained  to  him,  that  a&  I  was  at 


*  This  engraving,  though  executed  on  wood  and  much  reduced  from  the  origins) 
drawing  preserves  very  correctly  the  character  of  couateiian<»  peculiar  to  the  indtvidiial 
for  whose  portrait  it  is  f^ven.  His  hair  was  clotted  by  an  accumulaUoo  of  sibiilo  and 
grease :  and,  affixed  to  the  top  of  his  head,  he  wore  as  an  ornament,  some  hair  from  a 
kaama's  tail.  From  his  ear  was  suspended  a  large  ptate  of  copper,  called  a  le&aaia ;  more 
particularly  described  in  the  eighteenth  chapter.  His  beard  grew  only  on  the  upper  lip, 
and  but  scantily  on  the  point  of  the  chin.  His  dress  is  the  ordinary  leathern  k^to 
already  described. 
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present  unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Badiapins^  I  had 
followed  those  of  my  own  country,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  I  received  him.  There  was  little 
need  ibr  apology,  as  he  appeared  indifferent  to  ceremony  of  this  kind, 
and  regarded  all  my  arrangements  as  perfectly  correct  and  duly 
respectful. 

7%edinner  consisted  of  all  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  set  before 
him,  a  piece  of  boiled  beef,  part  of  the  cow  which  he  had  given  me  in 
the  morning,  some  boiled  rice,  some  melted  sheep-tail  fat,  and  some 
salt  I  gave  to  each  a  knife  and  fork ;  and  they  made  use  of  them 
with  tolerable  fiicility,  but  more  frequently  put  the  meat  into  their 
mouth  with  their  fingers.  Mattivi  ate  heartily  of  every  thing  except- 
ing the  beef,  and  when  he  was  invited  to  take  more,  he  replied  that  his 
digestion  was  bad,  and  that  beef  always  gave  him  a  pain  at  his  chest 
This  was  however  only  a  polite  excuse  j  for  the  truth  was,  that  the 
meat,  being  fresh-killed  and  perhaps  old,  was  exceedingly  hard ;  and 
I  found  some  difficulty  in  practising  myself  what  I  was  pressing  him 
to  do.  But  Serrak6tu  was  not  so  fastidious :  he  feasted  plentifully 
and  made  ho  complaint  Towards  the  end  of  this  dinner,  Moll^mmi, 
Molaali,  and  Mahura,  joined  us,  and  partook  of  the  beef.  My  rice 
met  the  complete  approbation  of  my  guests ;  who  ilid  not  desist  from 
praising  it,  till  the  whole  of  it  was  eaten. 

I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  produce  any  brandy :  this  I  on  all 
occasions  carefully  concealed  from  the  natives,  as  I  feared  the  conse* 
quences  of  allowing  them  to  know  that,  excepting  beads  and  tobacco, 
my  waggon  contained  any  thing  which  could  be  desirable  for  them. 
And  I  confess  that  it  was  principally  a  sdifish  feeling  which  prevented 
my  offering  them  any  wine: — there  was  but  little  remuning,  and  I  had 
ofien  experienced  the  beneficial  e£^ts  of  half  a  glass  of  this,  the 
artificial  stimulus  of  which  lent  considerable  assistance  in  renovating 
bodily  strength  which  had  been  too  much  exhausted  by  over-fiitigue. 
Those  who  have  never  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  it,  will  not  easily, 
without  similar  experience,  form  a  just  idea  of  the  value  it  possesses 
on  such  occasions. 

Instead  of  wine  or  brandy,  I  presented  my  guests  with  tea; 

VOL,  II.  3  E 
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which  they  called  mitd-morrOka^  and  with  which  they  were  as  much 
pleased,  as  with  the  rice.  We  had  no  sugar,  but  as  they  had  not  seen 
me  use  any,  they  thought  the  tea  equally  pleasant  without  it ;  but 
without  waiting  to  be  guided  by  my  example,  they  added  to  it  a  small 
quantity  of  milk  as  readily  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  this 
beverage  every  day  j  and  had  probably  seen  it  thus  used  at  Klaar- 
water,  or  had  been  informed  that  such  was  the  practice  of  whit&> 
people. 

I  considered  that  there  were  now  sitting  in  my  waggon,  the 
highest  pertonagei  at  Litakun,  and  that  I  might  view  them  as  the 
most  accomplished  of  their  tribe.  I  watched  their  manners,  and  the 
workings  of  their  mind,  as  far  as  they  could  be  seen  in  the  remarks 
they  made;  and  though  1  felt  much  interested  in  tracing  what  I 
viewed  as  the  first  steps  of  civilization  as  compared  with  the  tribes  I 
had  hitherto  examined,  yet  the  contemplation  of  these  specimens 
served  only  to  convince  me  how  many  degrees  the  .untutored 
Bachapin  stands  below  the  cultivated  Eun^ean.  This  is,  however, 
an  assertion  not  to  be  made  without  some  modification,  nor  without 
a  fair  exposition  of  the  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  be  taken,  nor 
without  some  Umitation  to  its  extent:  but  these  will  be  best 
explained,  and  exemplified,  by  the  following  pages.  Conduct  appa* 
rently  contradictory  in  itself,  and  sentiments  seemingly  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  will  only  be  rendered  intelligible  by  an  unprejudiced, 
and  abstract,  consideration  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  the  combin- 
ation of  a  two-fold  nature  and  of  contending  principles,  which 
produces  that  diversity  of  feature  and  inconsistency  of  character,  by 
which  an  observer  may,  unless  with  the  utmost  caution  and  attention, 
be  confused  in  his  judgment  and  misled  in  his  conclusions.  If  then, 
there  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  at  first,  a  clear  view  of  this 
subject,  there  may  be  still  more,  in  communicating  it  to  others ;  and 
the  safer  mode  of  exhibiting  general  character,  will  perhaps  be  that 
of  allowing  it  to  declare  itself  through  the  means  of  numerous  parti- 
cular facts. 

Serrakatu,  who  was  extremely  eager  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
wious  goods  which  I  had  brou^t  with  me,  whispered,  just  loud 
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enough  for  the  Interpreter  to  understand,  that,  as  soon  as  all  Uiese 
things  could  be  laid  out  ready  for  inspection,  I  should  close  up  the 
wa^on,  and  privately  give  him  and  Mattlvi  notice,  that  they  might 
come  and  see  ^em  before  any  one  else  should  be  admitted.  It 
should  here  be  remarked  that  this  nation  had  never  hitherto,  except- 
ing one  or  two  instances,  been  visited  by  a  white-person,  or  by  the 
Hottentots,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  for  cattle  or  ivory :  and 
this  they  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  my  visit  to  Litakun. 

Matthd,  who  always  assumed  a  more  friendly  and  familiar  tone 
when  seated  in  my  waggon,  than  when  surrounded  by  his  people* 
Sfud  that  we,  meaning  himself  and  me,  must  not,  while  sitting  in 
public,  talk  on  business  of  this  kind,  but  must  keep  it  all  to  ourselves ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  me  to  understand,  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  these  countries  to  let  the  Chief  have  the  first  sight  of  all 
beadi  which  were  brought  for  barter,  that  he  might  have  the  option 
of  being  the  purchaser  of  them. 

It  is  evident  that  their  whole  conduct  and  conversation  were 
directed  by  the  most  selfish  motives  and  gave  the  strongest  proof  of 
a  total  absence  of  the  nobler  sentiments  of  the  mind ;  while  they 
presented  a  picture  of  the  most  debasing  covetousness  and  meanness, 
the  contemplation  of  which  distressed  me  the  more*  as  it  disappointed 
my  expectations,  or  at  least,  my  hopes.  The  feelings  which  had 
induced  the  Chief  to  desire  that  the  presents  should  not  be  made  to 
him  in  public*  were  of  a  nature  so  petty  and  unworthy,  that  one  is 
inclined  to  think  that  even  a  savage  would  be  ashamed  to  own  them : 
he  told  me,  that  if  his  friends  and  attendants  were  to  see  how  much 
he  received,  they  would  not  cease  begging  &om  him,  as  long  as  they 
knew  that  he  bad  any  thing  left.  This  confession  and  explanation 
portray  one  characteristic  feature  of  this  tribe  : — they  are  all  beggars 
of  the  meanest  kind.  Though,  I  am  willing  to  admit  in  their  &vor, 
that  I  am  judging  rather  severely,  because  I  allow  my  judgement  to 
be  guided  by  the  feelings  of  a  European ;  while  those  of  an  African, 
would  acquit  them,  perhaps  entirely,  and  plead  in  extenuation,  that 
the  extraordinary  rarity  and  value  of  the  objects  in  question  were  a 
temptation  which  might  naturally  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  poor 
3e  2 
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BachapiD  so  strong  a  desire  to  possess  them,  that  for  such  men  to 
yield  to  it,  would  be  at  worst  but  a  veniable  feult 

When  our  meal  was  quite  finished,  Serrakfitu  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  leave  the  waggon  and  sit  on  the  ground,  that  Mattivi 
might  have  some  further  conversation.  I  therefore  seated  myself  in 
the  open  area :  when  immediately  the  chieftains  and  all  who  were 
admitted  within  the  mootsi,  gathered  round  us.  The  Chief  might 
now  be  considered  as  sitting  in  council :  the  &vorite  subject  of  the 
gun  was  then  renewed,  as  being  an  affair  of  public  importance,  and 
one  in  which  all  the  assembly  were  interested.  He  said  that  he  had 
sent  for  the  oxen,  which  he  intended  to  give  me ;  and  wished  me 
then  to  let  him  have  possession  of  it,  instead  of  obliging  him  to  wait 
till  the  time  agreed  on.  But  to  this  I  replied,  in  a  more  positive  tone 
than  I  had  hitherto  used,  that  most  certainly  it  should  not  go  from  my 
hands  till  I  should  be  on  my  return  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  content 
themselves  on  the  subject,  with  what  I  had  already  consented  to  do. 
The  topic  was  then  changed ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  party  broke  up, 
apparently  well  satisfied  with  having  obtained  on  any  terms  the  long- 
desired  object 

By  this  time  the  evening  had  commenced :  I  retired  to  my 
wa^on  to  relieve,  by  a  few  quiet  moments,  some  symptoms  of  head- 
ache created  by  the  wearying  noise  and  debatings  of  the  day ;  while 
many  of  the  Bachapins,  among  whom  were  MoU^mmi  and  Molaali, 
took  their  place  in  the  hut,  where  my  Hottentots  were  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  Gert's  fiddle. 

Gert  had  now  sufficiently  regained  the  use  of  his  hand;  and 
could  play  with  ease  a  variety  of  European  country  dances  which 
he  had  learnt  in  the  Colony.  Of  the  same  class,  was  the  music 
of  my  other  men ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  among  the 
Colonial  HotterUotij  their  aboriginal  airs  have  given  way  to  those 
of  the  Dutch  and  English.  The  music  most  congenial  to  a 
Hottentot  ear,  would  seem  to  be,  those  lively  tunes  which  are  best 
adapted  to  dandng;  at  least,  among  all  the  musicians  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  were  at  different  times  in  my  service,  none  ever  played  any 
other  kind :  nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  Hottentot  performing  a  slow  air, 
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or  singing  to  his  own  performance.  In  the  same  manner  the  ancient 
Hottentot  dance,  which  dieted  little  from  that  of  the  Bushmen,  has 
^ven  way  to  others  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  colonists. 
That  which  my  own  people  at  this  time  usually  danced,  resembled 
the  reeli  in  every  thing  but  the  steps. 

That  they  who,  I  knew,  were  not  altogether  at  their  ease,  should 
now  be  engaged  in  this  apparently  happy  manner,  was  a  circumstance 
quite  unexpected ;  but  by  a  little  observation,  I  learnt  to  consider  it, 
during  my  residence  among  the  Bachapins,  as  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  an  outward  manifestation  of  certain  inward  uneasy  feelings 
which  were  closely  connected  with  fear.  This  was  almost  always,  I 
believe,  the  true  interpretation  of  their  dancing,  whenever  we  were 
surrounded  by  the  natives ;  although  at  all  other  times,  this  occupa- 
tion was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  genuine  expression  of  a  state  of  mind 
free  from  care. 

I  had  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  my  waggon,  before  MoUemmi 
came  and  took  his  seat  on  the  after -chest,  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  passing  away  time.  MuchOnka,  who  of  course  came  with  him, 
happened  to  have  a  lighted  pipe  in  his  hand,  which  the  other  took 
fcom  him  and  began  to  smoke.  This  gave  me  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness, as  there  was,  unknown  to  him,  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
close  to  the  place  where  he  was  sitting;  a  circumstance  which  I 
feared  to  mention,  lest  it  should  lead  to  a  request  for  some.  I 
hinted  that  as  I  did  not  smoke  myself,  the  fumes  of  tobacco  gave  me 
a  head-ache ;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  me,  and  continued  to  please 
himsel£  At  length  the  pipe  being  out,  he  began  to  talk,  and  I  gave 
him  a  piece  of  tobacco,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  for  him 
to  smoke  when  at  home.  Notwithstanding  that  this  present  was 
totally  unexpected,  he  begged  for  a  little  more ;  and  on  complying 
with  this,  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  gift.  His  satis&ction 
arose  principally  from  having  gfuned  by  his  begging,  something  over 
and  above  what  had  been  intended  for  him.  Among  this  people, 
covetotunets  is,  as  I  have  just  explained,  a  vice  of  which  even  the 
highest  personages  are  not  ashamed ;  tmd,  like  the  other  C^res; 
they  seem  never  to  think  that  they  have  received  enough. 
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After  the  dancing  in  die  hut  was  ended,  Gert  came  to  my 
waggon,  where  I  desired  him  to  remain,  as  I  found  him  sometimes 
useful  in  explaining  in  the  Kora  language,  some  expressions  which 
Muchunka  could  not  comprehend.  Matfivi  and  Mollhnmi  being,  as 
already  stated,  brothers  by  the  same  mother  who  was  a  Kwa,  were, 
from  this  circumstance,  both  well  acquainted  with  that  tongue: 
MolacUi  and  Mahurat  in  features  and  figure  more  resembled  the  true 
Bichuana  or  Cafire,  and  being  the  sons  of  another  woman,  were 
therefore  but  half-brothers  to  the  other  two.  Now  it  happened,  in 
this  respect  fortunately,  that  Gert  by  his  long  residence  at  Elaarwater, 
bad  acquired  some  proficiency  in  the  J^ora  dialect,  which  was  fitcili- 
tated  by  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Hottentot  language ;  for  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  rectify  several  of  MuchUnka^g  interpretatumtt  when  the 
latter  made  use  of  that  dialect  in  explaining  what  I  had  said.  These 
mistakes  of  my  interpreter  arose,  at  this  time,  both  from  heedlessness 
and  from  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch.  Moll^mmi, 
who  professed  friendship  towards  me,  declared  on  this  occasion  that 
he  was  truly  glad  that  Gert  had  been  able  to  explain  my  real  meaning, 
as  it  caused  him  to  feel  still  more  my  friend  than  before  He  r&- 
peated  the  request,  that  I  would  allow  him  and  his  brothers  to  have 
the  first  choice  of  all  the  beads  which  I  had  brought  for  barter. 

When  I  was  again  alone,  Mattivi  came  with  one  of  his  wives, 
to  bring  me  a  pot  of  thick  milk,  and  for  which  I  paid  her  in 
tobaoK).  I  then  desired  him  to  come  into  the  waggon,  and  having 
sent  for  Gert  and  Muchunka,  I  showed  him  the  things  which  I  had 
brought  as  a  preaerU  for  himself,  independently  of  the  rest  of  his 
family  for  whom  I  intended  some  other  articles  of  less  value. 

The  present  which  he  received  at  this  time,  consisted  of,  a 
quantity  of  beads  of  the  favorite  colors,  white,  black,  and  light  blue, 
and  weighing  all  together  nearly  five  pounds;  a  small  roll  of  tobacco, 
of  three  pounds ;  a  brass  pocket-tinderbox  and  steel,  made  expressly 
for  lighting  a  pipe j  a  sheath-knife;  a  cotton  handkerchief ;  a  snuff- 
box ;  and  a  gilt  chain. 

Both  in  the  selection,  and  in  the  quantity,  of  these  articles,  I  was 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Klaarwater  people,  who  considered  them 
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as  forming  a  very  handsome  present.  I  should,  otherwise,  not  have 
thought  so,  and  without  such  advice,  should  certainly  have  given 
much  more }  which  would  have  been  not  only  useless  generosity,  but 
would  have  established  a  precedent  which  in  time  might  become  a 
heavy  tax  upon  every  individual  who  in  future  might  make  a  journey 
into  these  countries ;  and  those  who,  because  the  value  is  trifling, 
make  in  similar  cases  larger  presents  than  would  be  looked  for,  are 
guilty  of  imprudence  in  themselves,  and  of  injustice  towards  all  of 
their  own  countrymen  who  may  come  after  them,  and  from  whom  a 
tribute,  gradually  increasing  in  amount,  will  be  expected,  till  at 
length  in  the  course  of  years,  it  may  form  not  so  inconsiderable  a 
part  of  the  expence  of  a  visit  to  the  nations  of  the  Interior,  as  it 
does  at  present 

With  these  things,  Mattivi  was  much  pleased,  as  they  were  all 
such,  the  use  and  value  of  vhich  he  understood  :  and  it  is  this  con- 
sideration which  should  guide  those  who  wish  their  presents  to  be 
acceptable.  It  is  certain  that  he  would  have  preferred  the  brass 
tinderbox  to  a  gold  watch ;  and  the  sheath-knife,  to  a  case  of 
mathematical  instruments.  As  the  best  mode  of  expressing  his 
satisfaction  and  gratitude,  if  this  latter  word  does  not  imply  too  much, 
he  assured  me  that  all  the  elephants'  teeth  which  be  could  procure, 
should  be  reserved  for  me  when  I  came  again ;  that  he  should  let 
nobody  else  have  them,  and  that  I  might  therefore  depend  on  having 
en  opportunity  of  purchasing  as  much  ivory  as  my  waggons  could 
carry  away. 

His  ideas  respecting  my  object  in  coming  to  Litakun,  were 
formed  upon  the  visits  of  missionaries  who  had  made  journeys  to 
this  country,  two  of  whom  in  particular,  as  I  was  informed  at  Klaar- 
water,  had  carried  on  this  species  of  traffic  for  ivory  with  so  much 
success  that  one  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  farm  in  the  Colony ; 
though  the  other,  who  had  also  made  considerable  profits,  was 
unfortunately  murdered  near  the  source  of  the  Kruman  river. 

It  b  remarkable  that  in  the  Sichttana  language  there  is  no  word 
to  express  thanh ;  and  whenever  I  desired  my  interpreter  to  say  to 
any  of  the  natives  that  I  thanked  them,  I  often  heard  him  make  use 
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of  the  Dutch  word,  just  as  I  had  spoken  it,  and  then  explain  what 
I  meant  to  declare  by  it  It  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  sup- 
position, were  it  to  be  concluded  from  this  circumstance  that  grati- 
tude is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  among  these  nations ;  they  have, 
however,  a  mode  of  making  known  the  satisfaction  they  feel  at  re- 
ceiving a  gift,  by  telling  the  giver  that  he  is  mondati  (good)  or  tBat 
p^lu  i  mtmdcUi  {the  heart  is  good).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
latter  expression  mean  the  heart  of  the  giver  or  of  the  receiver  ;  as 
either  may  be  supposed  with  equal  propriety. 

Mattivi  said  much  more  to  me,  expressive  of  his  satisfaction 
and  of  his  good-will  towards  me,  but  Muchiinka  was  too  lazy,  or 
too  bungling,  an  interpreter  to  expl^n  it.  He  mentioned,  that  if  Gert, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  my  upper-servant,  should  wish  during  my 
absence,  to  come  back  to  Litakun  to  barter,  he  would  always  pro- 
tect him,  and  let  him  have  fine  oxen,  if  he  would  bring  his  beads  to 
nobody  but  himself  or  Serrakutu,  whom  the  chief  called  his  grrat 
friend. 

This  unexpected  favor,  though  a  mere  promise,  pleased  the 
Hottentot  so  much,  that  he  felt  now  warmed  with  gratitude,  and 
thanked  me  for  having  brought  him  to  a  place  where  he  met  with 
so  friendly  a  welcome ;  for,  as  he  had  intended  ultimately  to  make 
Klaarwater  his  place  of  residence  and  take  a  new  wife  from  there, 
and  had  heard  the  Hottentots  of  that  village  talk  of  the  profits  they 
made  by  trading  at  LiUikun,  he  now  began  to  think  of  doing  the  same ; 
and  his  timidity  actually  left  him  for  at  least  four-and-twenty  hours. 

I  was  given  to  understand,  that  it  was  expected  I  should  barter 
my  beads  at  this  place,  and  that  if  I  did  not,  the  Chief  would  think 
that  I  intended  taking  them  to  some  other  town  ;  an  act  which  would 
be  highly  displeasing  to  him.  I  therefore  desired  the  interpreter, 
and  my  own  people,  to  impress  the  n^ives  with  the  idea  that  I  had 
but  a  small  quantity  of  beads  or  tobacco  in  my  waggon. 

I  therefore  determined  on  satisfying  them  to  a  certain  d^ree,  as 
far  as  this  bartering  could  be  rendered  useful  to  me  on  the  journey.  In 
my  original  plan  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  such  an  expedition,  to 
have  a  double  team  j  but  by  the  purchase  of  a  second  waggon  there 
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was  now  but  a  single  team  left  for  each,  and  thia  number  was  still 
further  reduced  by  the  loss  of  two  oxen  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  lions :  so  that  we  werfe  obliged  to  put  the  same 
cattle  into  the  yoke  every  day  ;  and,  should  the  country  prove  moim- 
tainous  or  very  sandy,  we  should  be  reduced,  by  want  oC  strength,  to 
the  alternative  of  proceeding  at  so  slow  a  rate  of  travelling,  that,  in 
a  region -deficient  in  springs  or  rivers,  we  might  perish  before  we  could 
reach  water :  and,  in  addition  to  these  unfavorable  chances,  we  might 
occasionally  lose  an  ox  by  accident  or  sickness.  Another  point  was 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  calculating  the  probability  of  events ;  —  after 
the  sheep,  of  which  there  were  only  three  remaining,  should  be  con- 
sumed, it  might  happen  that  we  met  with  no  game,  or  that  our 
huntings  were  unsuccessful ;  in  which  case  we  should  be  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  occasionally  killing  one  of  our  draught-oxen.  In 
this  view  of  our  circumstances,  I  saw  that  prudence  called  upon  me 
to  provide  against  these  chances  and  to  secure  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing the  long  and  unknown  journey  before  us. 

Under  these  considerations  I  saw  no  objection  to  bartering  away 
as  much  of  my  stock  of  beads,  as  would  procure  the  number  of 
oxen  thus  required ;  and  I  sat  up  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  taking 
advantage  of  the  time  when  all  the  natives  were  asleep,  to  arrange 
my  beads  and  merchandise  ready  for  commencing  trade,  after  having 
first  submitted  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  Chief  and  his  family. 

15M.  It  was  only  by  a  stratagem  that  time  could  be  found  for 
writing  ray  journal; — ^I  ordered  my  people  to  keep  all  strangers 
away  from  my  wa^on,  by  telling  them  that  I  had  been  much 
fttigued,  and  that,  until  I  made  my  appearance  in  public  and  the 
wa^on  was  thrown  open,  they  were  always  to  suppose  that  I  was 
then  asleep  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  I  was 
busily  employed  in  writing  in  my  sleeping-place,  the  only  part  where 
I  could  keep  myself  undiscovered.  For,  as  I  remained  thus  occupied 
till  noon,  Mattivi  and  several  of  the  chieftains  were  cunning  enough 
to  suspect  that  it  might  be  only  a  trick  to  keep  myself  alone ;  and 
they  therefore,  as  they  walked  by  the  end  of  the  waggon,  peeped  in 
to  ascertain  the  truth :  but  when  they  saw  that  I  was  not  in  my 
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sitting-room,  they  concluded  that  I  was  still  really  asleep,  especially 
as  I  took  the  utmost  care  not  to  make  the  least  noise,  nor  by  any 
movement,  to  cause  the  waggon  to  shake. 

Having  taken  out  as  much  of  my  beads  and  other  goods,  as  I 
judged  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  I  sent  for  Mattivi  and  his  brother. 
They  admired  every  thing,  but  the  beads  pleased  them  most.  After 
they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  sent  many  others  to  look  at 
them. 

Among  these  was  Jdam,  the  Bachapin,  whose  singular  history 
has  been  mentioned,  who  as  soon  as  we  were  alone,  made  me  the 
ofier  of  eight  oxen  for  the  purchase  of  a  gun.  This  of  course,  I 
rejected  at  once ;  though  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  readily  have 
given  more.  This  price  may,  to  a  European,  sound  much  above  the 
value  of  the  article  for  which  it  was  proposed ;  but  in  reality  it  was 
otherwise  in  this  town  :  because,  with  only  moderate  success  in  hunt- 
ing,  the  owner  would  soon  have  repaid  himself  the  quantity  of  meat 
which  he  had  given  for  it ;  afler  which,  supposing  he  could  obtain  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  it  would  always  provide  more  ready  means  of 
support  than  the  rearing  of  cattle,  as  long  as  the  country  abounded 
in  game.  The  money  which  a  gun  at  that  time  cost  in  Cape  Town, 
if  employed  there  in  the  purchase  of  beads,  would  at  the  usual  rate 
of  barter  in  these  countries,  have  obtained  that  number  of  oxen. 
These  statements  will  serve  to  illustrate  Mattivi's  character  as  dis- 
played in  the  following  affair. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  time  when  all  the  numerous  herds  of  the 
town  return  home  from  pasture,  the  Chief  sent  for  me  to  come  and 
ait  with  him  in  the  circle  of  his  brothers  and  attendant  chieflains. 
Unsuspicious  of  his  motive  for  desiring  my  presence,  I  immediately 
complied  with  his  request ;  but  when  I  had  taken  my  seat,  I  found 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  oxen  which  he  intended  to  give 
me  for  the  gun.  This  step  appeared  to  be  very  premature,  as  it  had 
been  agreed  that  they  were  to  receive  the  piece,  only  after  my  arrival 
at  Klaarwater,  and  I  had  no  expectation  that  any  further  transaction 
was  to  take  place  till  then.  But  I  now  concluded  that  their  object 
was  to  bind  me  more  surely  to  the  performance  of  my  promise,  by 
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compelling  me  to  accept.,  in  consideration,  something  beforehand. 
I  began  to  feel  that  it  was  likely  they  would  outwit  me,  by  thus  forcing 
me,  either  to  confess  that  I  did  "not  mean  to  return  again  to  that 
village,  or  to  complete  my  agreement  by  giving  them  the  gun  before 
I  left  the  town. 

Soon  afterwards,  several  Bachapins  entered  the  mootsiy  driving 
beibre  them  two  Oxen,  and  followed  by  four  men  bearing  two  very 
large  tusks  of  ivory.  These  tusks  might  probably  have  weighed 
about  ninety  pounds  each,  as  they  were  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  ■ 
one  man.  Mattivi  then  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  two  oxen  and  the 
teeth  a  satis&ctory  payment  for  the  gun.  I  replied,  that  the  ivory 
was  of  no  use  to  me;  and  besides,  that,  if  he  set  so  little  value  on 
the  gun,  it  would  be  better  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  having  it, 
as  at  all  events  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  should  reach  Klaar- 
water.  This  reply  caused  much  earnest  consultation  among  the 
members  of  the  council,  the  purport  of  which  I  could  not  learn. 
They  broke  up  soon  after  this,  and  nothing  further  was  said  on  the 
subject  that  evening. 

16th.  Early  in  the  morning  four  oxen  were  produced  for  my' 
acceptance.  By  their  following  up  the  affair  so  closely,  and  by  their 
pertinaciously  endeavouring  to  make  me  receive  a  payment  before^ 
hand,  I  perceived  that  their  intention  was  to  establish  a  claim  to  have 
immediate  possession  of  their  purchase.  I  had  now  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  break  off  the  negotiation  by  a  peremptory  refusal  to  part 
with  any  of  my  arms ;  because  I  had  consented,  though  under  a  re- 
mote condition,  to  let  them  have  a  musket.  There  was  no  plea  left, 
by  which  I  could  save  my  gun,  but  that  of  objecting  to  the  price  ;  and 
though  it  was  barely  probaUe  that  they  would  relinquish  it  on  that 
account,  I  should  at  least  gain,  as  some  compensation,  a  greater 
strength  in  oxen,  a  point  on  which  no  small  share  of  our  future 
safety  and  success  depended :  for,  to  have  hinted  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  present,  would  leave  me  no  excuse  for  withholding  it 
when  it  should  be  discovered  that  I  was  not  returning  to  the  place 
appointed  for  receiving  it.  This  plea,  they  must  have  been  well 
aware,  might  now  be  urged  on  reasonable  grounds. 
3f  2 
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On  my  objecting  therefore  to  the  four  oxen,  as  being  but  half 
its  value,  they  replied  that  they  had  learnt  from  the  people  of  Elaar- 
water  that  a  musket  might  be  purchased  in  the  Colony  for  that  price. 
They  appeared  however  resolved  to  have  it  on  their  own  terms ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  emboldened  to  act  in  this  manner, 
by  observing  the  symptoms  of  fear  which  the  looks  and  behaviour 
of  my  own  men,  had,  from  the  first  hour  of  our '  arrival,  but  more 
especially  during  these  transactions,  too  visibly  betrayed. 

Mattlvi  and  his  chieftains  now  appeared  in  serious  debate; 
while  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  them,  totally  ignorant  of  what  resolutions 
they  were  forming.  At  this  moment  Speelman,  Philip,  and  Gert, 
came,  and  in  great  trepidation,  be^ed  me  to  leave  the  circle.  I  saw 
so  much  alarm  in  their  countenances,  tbat  I  was  led  to  suppose  that 
they  had  overheard  the  council  proposing  violent  measures;  and 
I  therefore  rose  and  walked  with  them  to  the  waggon.  They 
entreated  me  to  give  up  the  point  m  dispute,  as  they  saw  clearly, 
they  said,  that  it  was  bringing  us  into  danger.  Muchunka  and  Adam 
strongly  advised  that  I  should  not  reject  what  was  offered,  but  rather 
let  them  have  the  gun  at  any  price,  as  it  was  to  be  feared  that  other- 
wise bad  consequences  might  ensue. 

Whether  this  advice  was  well-founded  or  not,  I  had  no  time  for 
examining ;  but  as  I  perceived  at  this  instant,  reason  for  believing  that 
my  men  would  desert  me  if  I  increased  their  alarm  by  pushing  the 
affair  farther,  I  desired  the  interpreter  to  tell  the  assembly  that 
although  I  considered  the  gun  as  worth  much  more  than  the  price 
at  which  they  had  rated  it,  yet,  as  I  desired  nothing  so  much  as  thdr 
friendship,  I  should  dispute  with  them  no  longer  on  the  subject 
To  this,  moved,  as  I  supposed,  by  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which 
I  spoke,  they  replied  that  six  oxen  should  be  given. 

Immediately  they  all  rose;  and  Mattlvi  then  said,  he  should 
wish  to  see  the  gun  iired  off.  This  was  a  request  which  I  could  find 
no  pretext  for  refusing,  although  I  saw  too  clearly  tbat  all  these 
transactions  were  tending  towards  a  point  which  I  was  endeavouring 
to  avoid ;  that  of  getting  it  into  their  possession  before  the  time 
which  had  been  agreed  on. 
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We  therefore  proceeded  to  an  open  place  on  the  outside  of  the 
town,  attended  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators.  A  part  of  my 
men  being  left  to  guard  the  waggons,  I  ordered  the  rest  to  follow 
me  with  their  muskets  loaded.  When  the  gun  in  question  was  dis- 
charged, the  Chief  desired  that  the  others  might  also  be  fired. 

In  complying  with  this  request,  the  one  which  had  been  loaded 
by  Stuurman,  could  not  by  any  means  be  m^e  to  explode ;  and  on 
examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  rammed  in  the  cartridge  with 
the  ball  downwards.  A  failure  of  this  kind»  while  exhibiting  to  tlie 
natives  the  power  of  out  arms,  was  the  more  unlucky,  as  it  led  them 
to  believe  that  my  party  was  not  entirely  composed  of  men  who 
were  properly  skilled  in  the  use  of  them  ;  for  they  watched  all  our 
motions  with  the  most  prying  attention. 

Mattivi  then  requested  that  Molaala  might  be  allowed  to  fire 
off  one  of  the  guns.  Neither  could  this  be  refused ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  discharged  it>  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  Hottentot,  as  it 
was  not  the  musket  which  had  been  intended  for  him,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  Chief  to  take  it  home  to  his  house.  At  so  fiagrant  an  act 
of  bad  &itfa,  I  loudly  expressed  my  diasatis&ction,  as  it  was  an  open 
breach  of  our  agreement ;  but  he,  in  his  turn,  pretended  to  be 
equally  dissatisfied  with  me  for  wishing  to  detain  what  he  had  now 
bou^t  and  made  his  own ;  the  whole  party  at  the  same  time  crying 
out,  that  they  ought  not  to  give  it  out  of  their  possession.  At  this 
moment  I  felt  exceedingly  irritated  at  their  conduct,  so  deficient  in 
honor  and  every  just  principle  ;  but  I  suppressed  my  feelings  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  since  a  glance  at  the  crowd  and  at  my  own  men,  showed 
me  too  truly  that  I  was  completely  in  their  power,  and  that  my  gun 
was  irrecoverably  gone.  They  must  have  read  in  my  countenance, 
what  I  thought  of  their  dealings ;  but  they  walked  away,  exulting  in 
the  success  of  their  cunning,  and  even,  perhaps,  inwardly  proud  of 
their  superiority  over  a  white-man  in  this  essential  qualification,  the 
possession  of  which  seems  in  their  eyes,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, in  the  eyes  of  many  Europeans,  to  constitute  a  man  of  talents. 

Although  the  state  of  my  feelings  at  this  time  rendered  me  but 
little  disposed  to  have  further  dealings  with  them ;  yet  as  the  state 
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of  theirs  was  of  the  opposite  kind,  and  all  were  delighted  at  liaving 
at  last  obtained  a  gun,  there  was  on  their  side  no  dissatisfaction  or 
irritation  against  me.  As  it  would  have  been  useless,  and,  perhaps, 
not  good  policy,  to  have  explained  the  true  object  of  my  visit  to 
their  country,  they  conceived  that  all  business  which  now  remained 
for  me  to  do,  was  to  proceed  with  the  bartering ;  and  as  it  was  known 
that  the  beads  had  been  exhibited  with  this  view,  they  now  called 
upon  me  to  bring  them  forward. 

In  the  mode  of  managing  such  business,  I  submitted  to  the  in- 
structions of  Muchunka,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  practice  usually 
adopted  by  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots,  and  who  directed  that  the 
canvass  covering  of  one  of  the  waggons  should  be  extended  on  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  public  enclosure,  and  thb  beads  laid  out 
upon  it  in  parcels.  I  had,  during  my  residence  in  the  Transgariepine, 
learnt  the  usual  relative  value  of  beads  at  Litakun,  and  had  taken 
care  to  expose  no  more  than  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  oxen  enough  for  one  team,  which  I  judged  would  be  as  many  as 
my  present  exigences  required. 

Neither  the  chief  nor  any  of  his  brothers  were  inclined  to  barter, 
notwithstanding  their  eagerness  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the  beads. 
Serrakutu  brought  a  large  elephant's  tusk  for  exchange,  although  I 
had  expressly  declared  that  it  was  oxen,  and  not  ivory,  which  I  wanted. 
He  therefore  took  this  home  again  ;  but  brought  nothing  further  to 
market.  Adam,  who  knew  the  value  of  all  my  goods,  took  a  quan- 
tity, for  which  he  agreed  to  bring  me  six  oxen  on  the  following  day ; 
but  when  he  showed  the  purchase  to  his  father  who  had  promised  to 
give  htm  the  required  oxen,  he  was  ordered  by  him  to  demand  more 
beads  in  addition  to  the  quantity  which  had  been  bargained  for.  As 
such  a  mode  of  trading  would,  I  foresaw,  produce  endless  disputes, 
should  this  be  taken  as  a  precedent  by  the  other  inhabitants,  I  re- 
fused to  make  any  alteration  after  an  agreement  had  been  made,  and 
therefore  took  back  the  beads.  The  Chief  and  all  his  party,  together 
with  a  crowd  of  lookers-on,  were  present  the  whole  time.  Mattlvi 
begged  for  a  knife,  and  Serrakutu  did  the  same ;  but  this  was  done 
privately.   I  afterwards  complied  with  their  wishes,  but  enjoined  them 
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not  to  mention  that  it  had  been  given  to  them.  The  former,  seeing 
some  loose  beads  lying  on  the  canvass,  greedily  scraped  them  up  and 
gave  them  to  one  of  his  sons. 

This  market  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  though  I  o£> 
fered  at  least  twice  as  much  beads  for  an  ox,  as  were  usually  obtained 
from  the  Hottentots,  yet  not  more  than  two  oxen  were  actually 
purchased.  This  apparent  disinclination  to  barter,  did  not  arise 
from  any  deficiency  of  oxen  among  them,  or  from  any  want  of 
desire  to  possess  my  beads;  but,  as  I  afterwards  had  reason  for 
suspecting,  from  a  hope  of  thus  compelling  me  to  part  with  fire-arms 
and  ammunition,  in  return  for  oxen  which  they  knew  to  be  essen* 
tially  necessary  to  my  progress. 

The  remaining  goods  were  then  put  again  into  the  chest,  and 
I  retired  to  my  wa^;on,  where  I  was  soon  afterwards  visited  by  the 
Chief.  He  brou^t  with  him  a  calabash  of  milk,  intended,  as  I 
supposed,  for  a  peace-offering,  as  he  gave  it  me  without  demanding 
any  thing  in  payment.  I  offered  him,  however,  the  usual  piece  of 
tobacco;  which  he  very  readily  accepted.  He,  on  his  part,  had 
no  cause  for  being  out  of  temper ;  but  as  he  knew  that  I  had,  he 
seemed  desirous  o£  testifying  his  good-will  towards  me ;  and  sat  in 
the  waggon  above  an  hour,  which  he  spent  chiefly  in  teaching  me 
Sichuan  a. 

We  were  joined  by  other  chieftains,  who  also  took  amusement 
in  giving  me  lessons  in  their  language.  These  people  were  tdways 
found  to  be  very  ready  to  render  me  service  of  this  kind,  and  much 
pleased  when  they  had  taught  me  any  new  word  or  expression ;  but 
they  never  forgot  at  the  end  of  it,  to  request  a  piece  of  tobacca 
In  begging  for  any  trifling  gift  or  remuneration,  they  never  asked  for 
dkhdka  (beads) ;  these  being  considered  more  especially  as  money, 
to  be  employed  only  as  the  medium  of  trade  with  distant  tribes,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  the  more  expensive  articles ;  while  much^ko 
and  luhuena  (tobacco  and  snuff)  being  consumable  merchandise,  are, 
though  highly  valued,  r^arded  as  a  less  importuit  species  of  property. 

I  had  sufficient  reason  for  admiring  one  of  the  customs  of  the 
Bachapins ;  that,  notwithstanding  they  never  at  anv  other  time  left 
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me  alone,  they  always  retired  tlie  moment  my  dinner  or  break&st 
was  brought  to  me.  This  gave  me  a  few  moments'  relief  from  the 
fatigue  of  incessant  conversation  ;  for,  when  one  person  was  satisfied 
with  seeing  and  hearing  me,  another  came  and  took  his  place  :  and 
this  routine,  with  scarcely  any  intervals,  continued  from  the  time  I 
rose  in  the  morning,  till  the  hour  at  night  when  they  retired  to  sleep. 

In  the  evening  Mollemmi  wished  me  to  see  some  oxen  which 
he  had  brought  for  the  purchase  of  another  gun,  I  was  now  forced 
to  declare  most  positively,  that  I  would  not  give  up  any  more  arms ; 
and  refused  even  to  look  at  the  oxen,  though  he  entreated  me  in  a 
submissive  and  friendly  tone,  to  see  what  fine  cattle  he  had  selected 
for  me.  As  I  had  experienced  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  entering 
into  any  conversation  on  the  subject,  I  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
efficacy  of  silence.  After  having  once  pronounced  the  refusal,  I  gar6 
no  further  opinion ;  I  made  not  the  least  reply  to  his  remarks.  In  this 
mode  of  treating  the  business,  I  persisted,  with  an  unshaken  ob- 
stinacy, in  spite  of  the  most  teasing  solicitation ;  and  was  extremely 
happy  to  perceive  that  it  produced  the  desired  effect. 

The  chieftains  who  were  now  assembled  as  before,  said  nothing 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  both  Mattivi  and  Mollemmi  at  length  appeared 
to  relinquish  the  demand.  They  even  confessed  that  they  were  so 
much  pleased  at  having  obtained  one,  that  they  would  not  again  make 
mention  of  another,  as  they  saw  that  more  could  not  be  spared. 
Mattivi  now  repeated,  that  other  white-men  had  promised  his  father  a 
gun,  but  that,  as  I  was  the  only  person  who  had  let  them  have  one, 
he  by  this  could  perceive  that  I  was  a  very  great  chief;  and  there- 
fore, that  he  would  in  future  trade  with  no  one  but  me  and  my 
people  ;  that  he  would  sell  the  ivory  to  nobody  else  ;  but  would  save 
it  all  for  me,  when  I  came  again.  There  then  followed  much  more 
nonsense  of  this  kind ;  and  afler  I  had  heard  enough  to  convince  me 
that  it  had  no  meaning,  I  rose  and  left  the  circle. 

But  the  pUcho  or  assembly  remained  sitting  in  easy  conversation 
for  nearly  an  hour  longer.  At  these  otsenMies  or  councils,  Mattivi, 
Serrakutu,  and  IVfoUemmi,  took  their  turns  in  presiding ;  or  rather 
in  conducting,  and  more  especially  attending  to,  the  debate :  for  the 
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chief  himself  must  at  all  times  have  been  the  real  president,  though 
I  am  not  able  to  state  the  rules  by  which  the  members  of  the  piicho, 
and  the  officiating  president,  are  guided  in  giving  their  opinions  and 
in  managing  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

Besides  a  nightly  watch  of  six  or  seven  Bachapins  stationed 
romid  the  outside  of  Mattivi's  cattle-enclosure,  four  of  his  servants 
came  every  night  to  sleep  in  the  Hottentots*  hut ;  so  that  these 
poor  fellows  were  as  much  tormented  by  company,  as  their  master. 
No  sooner  had  they  filled  a  pipe  and  put  it  to  their  mouth,  than  one 
or  other  of  the  natives  cried  out,  Lee  ki  roki  /  *  (Give  me  smoke  !) 
to  which  I  advised  them  to  answer,  Bd-pelu  (Wait  a  little) ;  an 
expression,  of  which  I  was  myself  obliged  to  make  frequent  use. 

But  they  found  it  impossible,  by  any  artifice,  to  save  their  tobacco ; 
and  at  last,  to  conceal  it,  they  resolved  to  leave  off  all  smoking  in 
their  presence.  This  they  mentioned  to  me  as  a  most  distressing 
grievance ;  and  though  I  could  not  sympathize  in  these  feelings,  I 
pitied  them  for  their  sufferings  under  this  privation,  which,  to  a 
Hottentot,  I  knew  could  not  be  a  trifling  restraint. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  imposing  on  them 
another  restriction,  by  desmng  them  to  be  circumspect  in  what  they 
said  to  each  other  j  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  four  men,  who  slept 
in  their  hut,  were  placed  there  as  spies  upon  us.  One  of  them, 
named  Champdni,  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  Klaarwater,  and  had 
lived  among  those  Hottentots  till  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Dutch,  sufHci^it  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  general  tenor  of 
our  conversation,  and  to  express  himself  intelligibly. 

But  this  restraint  on  their  smoking  was  not  their  greatest  incon- 
venience :  their  fear  had  been  so  strongly  excited  by  the  violent 
debates  respecting  the  gun,  that  they  ^1  confessed  themselves  to  feel 
very  uneasy  at  this  place  and  ardently  to  desire  to  return  home. 
Some  even  ventured  to  hint,  in  an  indirect  manner,  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  go  farther  northwards.     This  confession,  or  the  last  part  of 


*  The  word  roki  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  word  rookert,   *  to  smok^' 
which  they  ma;  havs  learnt  irom  the  Hottentots. 
VOL.  u.  3  o 
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it,  I  could  not  but  consider  as  a  circumstance  of  serious  importance  ; 
and  although  it  made  on  me  a  deep  impression,  I  affected  not  to  heed 
OT  understand  it.  I  took  no  other  notice,  than  merely  replying  that, 
we  had  much  farther  to  go  before  we  should  turn  our  faces  towards 
the  Cape. 

Among  the  most  timid  of  my  men,  was  Platje:  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  quit  this  place.  It  was  not,  he  said,  fear,  which 
made  him  so  anxious,  though  his  looks  plainly  proved  the  cbntru'y ; 
but  he  felt  his  heart  beat  to  see  his  wife  and  his  dear  children  again, 
whom  he  had  left  in  the  Sneeuwbergen ;  that  after  having  been  so 
long  in  a  wild  country,  he  thought  it  time  to  return  home ;  and  that 
if  we  did  not  make  haste  to  re-cross  the  Great- River,  the  dro(^e-4yd 
(dry  season)  would  be  gone  by,  and  we  should  6nd  that  stream  impas- 
sable for  many  months. 

nih.  The  Chief,  now  considering  that  the  important  a^r  of 
the  gun  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  dedicated  the  whole  of  this  day, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  to  dancing.  As 
no  intimation  had  been  given  me,  that  such  an  amusement  was  about 
to  take  place,  I  was  surprised  when  awakened  by  the  sound  of  music ; 
and  on  looking  out  of  my  waggon  I  saw  the  Chief  and  a  number  of 
his  party,  standing  together  tuning  their  pipes  ready  for  a  concert 

These  pipes,  which  they  call  Hch^kit,  are  simply  reeds  *  of  various 
sizes  and  l^igths,  tuned  to  concord  generally  by  means  of  a  small 
moveable  plug  in  the  lower  end,- and  having  their  upper  end,  or 
mouth,  cut  transversely.  This  mouth  Is  placed  against  the  under 
lip,  and  the  sound  is  produced  by  blowing  into  them,  in  the  manner 
of  a  Fan's-reed.  In  order  to  keep  the  pipe  steady,  the  for^nger 
rested  above  the  upper  lip,  and  the  thumb  against  the  cheek,  while 
the  other  three  fingers  held  the  reed  to  Its  place.  Each  performer 
had  but  one  pipe,  and  consequently  was  master  of  only  one  note  of 
the  scale ;  although  at  the  same  time,  there  were  among  them,  several 
pipes  in  unison ;  and  it  seemed,  that  those  notes  of  the  gamut  which 


reed  {Aruado  barbata)  which  grows  in  their  rivers. 
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:wei^  most  likely  to  have  produced  discords,  were  rejected  from  this 
bwid.  '  Between  the  hi^est  and  lowest  pipe,  there  might,  I  imagined, 
be  comprised  an  interval  of  twelve  notes. 

I  atm  ho  other  instmment  but  the  lich^ta ;  nor  were  these  used 
by  any  but  the  dancers  themselves,  each  of  whom  was  furnished  with 
one ;  and  which  he  sounded  firequendy  though  irregularly.  In  this 
vnuic  I  could  disosver  no  particular  air ;  neither  was  it  possible  for 
me  to  write  it  down ;  as  many  notes  were  heard  at  the  same  time, 
joiitiog  in,  perhaps  merely  accidentally,  or  without  any  preconcerted 
order.  It  must  not,  from  these  remarks,  be  concluded  that  this  people 
are  insensible  to  harmimy  and  melody:  a  sufficient  proof  to  the 
contrary  will  be  found  in  another  placa  By  the  dancers  keeping 
time  in  their  movements,  a  certain  cadence  was  now  and  tlien 
perceptible  in  their  music;  but,  excepting  this,  no  regularity  could 
be  distinguished  in  their  performance ;  although  I  doubt  not  that 
their  ear  guided  them  in  some  maJaner,  as  the  general  effect  of 
this  music  was  pleasing  and  harmonious.  It  was  hot  of  a  sprightly 
cast,  nor  noisy,  neither  was  it  alu^ish  or  heavy ;  but  possessed  some- 
thing agre^>ly  soothing,  whidi  prevented  it,  though  continued  with 
little  intermission  for  ten  hours,  from  wearying  the  ear.  As  there 
was  in  it  no  particular  tune  to  be  listened  to,  it  seldom  obtruded 
itself  with  a  force  which  could  distract  the  attention  &om  other 
subjects.  The  ^ect  of  this  concert,  considered  abstractly  as  musical 
sound,  was  very  similar  to  that  which  in  England  may  be  felt  on 
hearing,  while  at  a  little  distance,  the  country-waggons  passing  along 
the. road  with  a  full  team  of  well-tuned  '  latten  bells;*  than  which, 
few  mixtures  of  sounds  not  constituting  regular  music,  oui,  I  think, 
be  more  pleasing. 

When  the  dancers^  who  were  all  men,  had  tuned  their  reeds,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  ring,  which  sometimes  consisted  of  about 
thirty  persons,  and  at  others,  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  accord- 
ing to  the  inclination  of  those  who  joined  or  left  the  party ;  but 
without  attention  to  any  observable  order,  or  to  any  pre-arranged 
£gure.  The  ring  was  drawn  as  closely  together  as  their  number 
would  conveniently  allow ;  but  ^u:h  person  danced  separate  without 
3g  2 
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any  attempt  at  a  particular  step  or  acquired  movemeDt  of  the  feet ; 
nor  at  any  time  did  they  join  hands.  In  this  form  they  moved  round 
in  a  body,  keeping  time  together,  by  the  assistance  of  a  small  party  of 
women  and  girls,  who,  without  joining  in  the  dance,  followed  them 
round,  and  r^ulated  their  steps  by  clapping  hands  in  exact  measure ; 
but  without  singing  or  any  other  noise. 

The  number  of  women  engaged  in  this,  was  not  more  than  six  or 
seven.  Neither  these  nor  the  dancers  were  ornamented  or  dressed 
in  any  manner  different  from  that  in  which  they,usually  appeared. 

The  most  of  the  men  wore  their  kobo,  placed  so  as  to  cover  only 
one  shoulder,  a  style  of  wearing,  usual  in  warm  weather,  and  which 
their  present  exercise  required.  The  grease  and  sibilo  with  which 
their  heads  were  decor^^ed,  melted  with  the  warmth,  and  frequently 
ran  down  their  face  in  drops.  Some  of  them  carried  in  their  hand  a 
very  long  KavitklHssly  which  they  occasionally  used  to  wipe  off  the 
moisture  from  their  face  or  neck. 

This  Kavitkl6»i  *  is  formed  of  two  or  three  jackals'  tails  joined 
together  in  length,  by  a  stick  of  about  four  feet  long  thrust  through 
them  in  the  place  of  the  bone.  This  stick,  which  must  cost  much 
labor  to  form,  is  generally  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  Mokaetla^ree 
or  camel-thorn,  as  that  part  of  the  wood  is  extremely  hard  and  of  a 
fine  black  color. 

Although  the  dancers  moved  briskly,  the  ring  itself  turned  but 
slowly ;  so  that  it  made  not  more  than  one  round  in  a  minute. 
Sometimes  after  a  round  or  two,  it  moved  back  again  with  a  contrary 
motion ;  keeping,  however,  always  on  the  same  spot.  A  number  of 
people,  above  a  hundred  besides  women  and  children,  were  in  the 
mootsi  during  this  performance :  some  stood  looking  on ;  but  the 
greater  part  sat  at  a  distance,  or  walked  about 


*  Sometimes  pronounced  K&ba^Utsi  t  it  is  also  called  Kaaoa-puidli  (jaduJ's  tail). 
The  Bushmen,  as  dlready  described  (at  page  57>},  apply  the  tail  of  this  animal  to  the  same 
use.  The  pUkali  or  pSi^  is  the  Omis  mesom^as  i  the  kUisi  is  another  species  which  has 
a  yellower  or  redder  fur,  and  may  probably  be  the  Cams  aureus  ,•  but  this  I  do  not  affirm, 
as  the  klusi  was  never  shot  by  any  of  our  party,  during  our  travels  in  the  Tratugari^ine. 
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Iklattiri  and  Mollemmi  were  among  the  most  constant  dancers ; 
but  the  whole  party  rested  themsdves  at  frequent  intervals  of  two  or 
three  minutes.  In  this  manner,  and  without  any  variation,  they  con- 
tinued the  amusement  during  the  whole  day.  The  pleasure  which 
tbey  derived  from  it,  seemed  to  have  more  the  nature  of  soothing 
enjoyment,  Uian  of  mirth.  Laughter  was  rarely  to  be  observed,  and 
talking  was  as  seldom  heard  among  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
dance.  The  women  and  children  seemed  to  take  equal  delight  in  the 
scene,  though  merely  spectators. 

Dancing  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
perhaps  in  all  nations,  a  custom  so  natural,  ao  pleasing,  and  even 
useful,  that  we  may  readily  conclude  that  it  will  continue  to  exist 
as  long  as  mankind  shall  continue  to  people  the  earth.  We  see 
it  practised  as  much  by  the  savage  as  by  the  civilized;  as  much  by  the 
lowest  as  by  the  highest  classes  of  society :  and  as  it  is  a  recreation 
purely  corporeal,  and  perfectly  independent  of  mental  qufdification 
or  reBnement,  all  are  equally  fitted  for  enjoying  it :  it  is  this,  probably^ 
which  has  occasioned  it  to  become  universal.  All  attempts  therefore 
at  rendering  any  exertion  of  the  mind  necessary  to  its  performance, 
are  an  unnatural  distortion  of  its  proper  and  original  features.  Grace 
and  ease  of  motion  are  the  extent  of  its  perfection ;  because  these 
are  the  natural  perfections  of  the  human  body.  Every  circumstimce 
and  ol^ect  by  which  man  is  surrounded  may  be  viewed  in  a  philoso- 
phic light ;  and  thus  viewed,  dancing  appears  to  be  a  recreative  mode 
c^  exercising  the  body  and  keeping  it  in  health,  the  means  of  shaking 
off  spleen,  and  of  expanding  one  of  the  best  characters  of  the  heart, 
—  the  social  feeling.  Where  it  does  not  effect  this,  the  &ult 
is  not  in  the  dance,  but  in  the  dancer :  a  perverse  mind  makes  all 
things  like  itself.  Dancing  and  music,  which  appear  to  be  of  equal 
antiquity  and  equally  general  among  mankind,  are  connected  together 
only  by  a  community  of  purpose :  what  one  is  for  the  body,  the  other 
is  for  the  mind. 

While  afiairs  were  thus  going  on  smoothly,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  some  of  my  men  out  to  hunt,  as  our  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted}  and  no  food  of  any  kind  was  to  be  purchased 
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9t  Lit&kim.  Having  barely  enough  for  their  own  necessities,  the 
inhabitants  were  very  unwilling  to  part  with  any;  and  the  fact  is 
remarkable  that*  during  the  whole  of  my  residence  at  this  town,  and 
of  my  travels  in  the  country  of  the  -Bichuanas,  T  never  once  could 
purchase  of  the  natives,  com  enough  for  my  party,  for  a  single 
meal.  We  could  procure  nothing  but  milk ;  and  this  not  in  so  laige 
a  quantity  as  we  required.  The  cow  which  was  presented  to  me  by 
Mattivi  for  slaughter,  was  totally  eaten  up  in  three  days  ;  the  greater 
portion  having  been  consumed  by  his  own  servants  and  other  inhabi- 
tants, who,  by  incessant  begging,  compelled  my  men  to  give  them 
meat,  both  for  themselves  while  they  sat  with  us,  and  for  their 
families  when  they  went  home. 

7%e  hunters  returned  with  a  paala  and  a  sprin^uck ;  a  part  oY 
which  was  given  to  some  natives  who  accompanied  them.  Juli  had 
shot  one  paala  and  was  pursuing  another  ;  but  during  the  short  time 
he  was  absent  on  this  pursuit,  and  while  ^nployed  in  skinning  and 
cutting  up  the  second  into  loads  for  each  of  the  Bach^ins  who 
attended  them,  the  vultures,  whidh  were  found  to  be  excessively 
numerous  about  Litakun,  had  discovered  the  first,  and  had  devoured 
all  the  best  part  of  the  meat  and  so  much  lacerated  the  rest,  that 
nothing  remained  worth  the  trouble  of  bringing  home. 

Their  attendantg,  when  the  animal  was  shot,  were  exceedingly 
delighted  at  seeing  it  fall :  they  admired  the  power  of  the  musket, 
that  it  could  bring  down  the  game  at  so  great  a  distance,  when  com* 
pared  with  their  own  hassagay  ;  and  expressed  their  pleasure  in  the 
most  animated  manner.  On  such  occasions,  these  people  were  always 
most  ready  to  lend  their  assistance ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
their  conduct  would  not  suffer  us  to  believe  that  they  did  so  from  the 
pure  motive  of  obliging  us:  their  willingness  was  far  from  being 
disinterested ;  for  they  often  laid  claim  to  a  larger  ahare  of  the  game 
than  we  thoi^ht  proper  to  allow  them.  They  were,  however,  always 
so  well  paid  for  their  trouble,  that  we  were  never  in  want  of 
attendants. 

At  sunset  when  all  the  cattle  of  the  town  came  home,  the  Chief 
called  me  to  look  at  two  oxen  which  he  offered  for  the  purchase  of 
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ammunUion.  In  his  eagerness  to  get  possession  of  the.  gun,  he  had 
qnite  frngotten  the  requisite  acccHnpaniments  of  powder  and  ball ; 
and  now»  on  reflection,  found  that  he  had  been  in  too  great  a  haste. 
On  my  part,  I  c<Hisidered  the  result  of  my  attempt  to  obtain  oxen  by 
barterwith  beads,  to  be  a  serious  disappcHntment ;  as  Uie  prospect  of 
myjoumey,  showed  me  the  necessity  of  recruiting  my  teams,  before  I 
advanced  into  countries  where  the  means  of  obtaining  any  addition  to 
them,  might  perhaps  not  be  found.  I  had  not  been  able  to  purchase 
more  than  two  oxen ;  and  under  these  circumstances  I  gave  up  all 
idea  of  making  Mattivi  a  present  of  the  gun,  and  which,  indeed,  he 
had,'  by  his  fraudulent  conduct,  so  little  deserved. 

I  therefore  determined  to  accept  his  ofifer  of  oxen  in  payment ; 
and,  as  I  b^an  to  suspect,  by  his  bringing  these  two  oxen  as  a  temp- 
tation to  give  htm  ammunition  before  he  had  produced  the  promised 
equivalent  for  the  gun,  that  he  meant  to  leave  that  subject  at  rest 
altogether,  I  now  asked  him  where  were  those  oxen.  To  this  he 
replied,  that  they  should  be  brou^t  on  the  morrow :  but,  instead  of 
the  six  which  he  had  promised  before  he  had  the  musket  in  his  pos- 
session, it  was  now  discovered  that  he  intended  me  to  have  oiily  four. 

I  saw  that  he  was  evidently  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
my  party,  and  that  he  supposed  I  should  oh  that  account  submit  to 
any  terms  which  he  might  propose.  I  foresaw,  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  a  first- step,  he  would  take  a  second,  and  thus  adv«ice  till  ^birs 
became  serious ;  and  that,  if  a  character  of  non-resistance  preceded 
us  in  the  journey,  every  petty  chieftain  we  should  meet  would  know 
that  he  might  plunder  us  with  safety.  I  considered,  too,  that  as  the 
Baclu^ins  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  communication  with  the 
Colony,  great  mercantile  advantages  over  their  more  northern  neigh- 
bours, they  would  not  readily  be  induced  to  forfeit  these,  by  pro^ 
ceeding  to  extremities  with  me  and  my  party.  These  reasons 
convinced  me  that  a  resolute  opposition  to  encroachment,  and  a 
determination  not  to  be  intimidated,  were  the  safest  and  most  prudent 
measures  that  could  now  be  adopted. 

I  therdbre  gave  the  Chief  and  his  council  to  understand  what 
were  my  sentiments  respecting  their  present  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
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Stranger  who  came  in  -  friendship  to  visit  them ;  and,  without  wuting 
till  die  interpreter  had  finished  his  duty,  I  rose  from  the  circle  and 
retired  to  my  waggon,  declaring,  that  as  they  had  tak«n  the  gnn  from 
me  against  my  consent,  they  might  now  keep  it  as  their  own ;  but 
that,  for  myself,  I  should  instantly  quit  their  country.  These  words, 
which  were  understood  by  Champ^ni,  and  perhaps  by  several  others 
who  were  present,  were  immediately  communicated  to  them,  and  to 
all  who  were  then  in  the  enclosure,  the  number  of  which  was  about 
a  hundred. 

The  whole  mootsi  was  now  a  scene  of  debate  j  and  every  coun- 
tenance became  serious.  The  assembly  broke  up  -,  and  Mattivi  seated 
himself  with  a  small  party  in  one  comer  of  the  enclosure.  My  own 
men,  fearing  the  worst  consequences,  came  round  me,  and  earnestly 
entreated  me  rather  to  allow  the  afi&ir  to  take  any  course  which  the 
natives  might  desire,  than  to  irritate  a  people,  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  put  us  all  to  death  before  the  morning.  My  interpreter 
anxiously  begged  me  to  desist  from  further  contention,  as  he  knew 
not  what  might  be  the  result.  Speelman,  in  the  greatest  trepidation, 
declared,  that  could  he  have  foreseen  that  I  should  ever  have  brought 
my  people  into  so  dangerous  a  situation,  he  would  never  have 
engaged  himself  for  the  journey. 

Mattivi's  brothers  and  sons,  with  several  others,  continued 
passing  to  and  fro  before  the  waggon,  anxiously  looking  in  as  they 
walked  by,  to  discover  what  were  my  movements  or  what  steps  I 
appeared  about  to  take ;  as,  it  seems,  they  were  apprehensive  that  I 
should  give  orders  for  leaving  the  town  immediately.  Had  I  done 
this,  they  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  hesitation,  respecting 
the  measures  they  were  to  adopt ;  whether  to  detain  me,  which  act 
they  feared  would  put  an  end  to  all  future  confidence  between 
them  and  the  Colony ;  or  whether  to  allow  me  to  depaot,  by  which 
they  would  have  lost  all  further  advantages  from  my  visit.  Aj  they 
passed,  I  could  read  disappointment  and  uncertainty  in  their  coun- 
tenances :  but  this,  my  men  construed  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Gert,  Speelm^i,  and  Muchunka  were,  in  the  greatest  agitation, 
giving  me  their  advice,  when  Molkmmh  having  Champani  with  him. 
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esBae  and  seated  himself  on  th^  after-chest  of  the  wa^^n.  He 
seemed  d^ected,  and  said  nothing.  I  repeated,  diat  he  must  be  awarb 
that  taking -advantage  <^  a  stranger  .who  visited  them,  as  a  friend,  was 
not  the  way  in  which  I  ought  to  be  received ;  and  that  they  bad  not 
cested  irom 'their  endeavours,  till  they  had  taken  from  me  that  which 
they  knew  I  did  not  wish  to  give  up.  At  lost  he  replied,  that 
Motdvi '  aiid  all  die  ■  people  were  much  distressed  at  hearing  that  I 
thought  they  meant  to  take  the  gun  from  me  in  any  unfriendly 
nianner.  They  were  yesterday  regoi(%d  at  finding  that  they  had  at 
length  goUen  into  their  possession,  that  whi<^  they  had  so  much 
wished  for ;  but  now  they  were  sad,  because  they  saw  me  displeased. 
He  had  long  meditated  od  accompanying  me  back  to  Cape  Town ; 
but  now^  he  felt-great  disiappointment, ■  as  he  feared  that  I  should 
give  our  Chief  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  bis  nation*^  which  would 
prevent  his  intended  journey. 

So  submissive  and  unexpected  a  confession,  I  looked  upon  as  the 
tomination  of  our  dispute,  since  my  only  ol^ect  in  acting  as  I  had 
done,  was,  not  to  recover  my  gun,  nor  to  obtain  a  greater  number  of 
oxen,  but  to-  give  a  check  to  a  growing  spirit  of  Intimidation  and 
imposition,  which  I  feared  would,  if  not  timely  prevented,  occasion 
us  serious  difficulties. 

I  replied ;  unless  men  acted  according  to  their  promise  and 
agreement,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  rely  on  their  word ; 
that  as  I  came  to  Lit4kun  as  a  friend,  I  wished,  and  hoped,  to  leave 
it  as  one ;  that  I  desired  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  -every  body,  and  that  I  should  be  sorry  if  Mattivi  did  not 
feel  equally  friendly  towards  me :  and  to  convince  him  that  I  still  was 
deuroua  of  his  friendship,  and  ready  to  gratify  his  wishes  as  &r  as  it 
was  in  my  power,  I  would  make  him  a  present  of  as  much  powder 
and  ball  as  I  could  safely  spare ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  the  subject 
in  dispute,  I  should  leave  him  to  his  own  conscience  to  do  whatever 
he  thought  just  and  right,  and  should  urge  that  affitir  no  farther ;  for, 
if  the  Bachapins  really  cared  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  white-people, 
I  was  certain  that  they  would  in  every  respect  act  finrly  in  th^r 
dealings  with  me. 

VOL.  U.  3  H 
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Immediately  MoUemmi  went  U>  the  Chiefs  and  communicated 
this  to  him.  They  both  returned  together,  and  took  their  seat  in  the 
waggon.  MatHvi  commenced  the  conversation  by  saying,  that  I  had 
made  him  and  his  people  exceedingly  happy  by.  letting,  them -haye  a 
gun;  that  I  had  done  more  for  him  ttian  any  one  had  ererdooe 
before.  .  He  here  repeated  all  the  remarks  which  he  bad  already  made 
on  this  subject.  He  now  said  that  he  would  ^ve  me  the  six  oxen  he 
had  first  promised ;  but,  as  if  to  excuse  the  un&imess  of  his  conduct, 
be  assured  me  that  he  was  just  at  this  time  very  poor  in  cattle,  Jbaving 
given  away  a  great  number  to  Mftssao's  son,  who,  having  been  iMely 
robbed  chT  all  his  own,  had  come  to  him  in  much  distress  to  beg  relief 
I  could  not  ascertain  whether  this  act  of  generosity  which  he  pleaded, 
were  really  a  fact ;  but  the  matter  is  so  improbable,  that  I  always 
doubted  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  especially  as  the  plea  of  poverty 
must  have  been  totally  unfounded,  if  one .  might  rely  on  common 
report  for  the  number  of  large  herds  which  he  possessed.  He  ex- 
pressed thanks  for  the  ammunition  which  I  intended  to  ^ve  him ;  and 
wished  to  have  it  on  the  next  morning,  as  his  people,  he  said,  had:put 
off  the  grand  hunt  until  they  should  have  obtdned  the  gun  and  powder^ 
I  again  told  him  how  desirous  I  was  of  being  always  on  good  terms  with 
him  and  the  Bachapins,  whom  I  had  come  so  far  to  see.  He  uiswered ; 
that  he  should  have  felt  very  sorry  if  I  had  suddenly  left  liis  country, 
as  he  had  Iwped  that  I  should  remain  a  long  time  with  them.;  that  it 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  observe  the  irlendly  treatment  whM^ 
many  of  his  people  received  from  my  men,,  in  being  allowed  to.  sit  at 
their  fire  and  partake  of  their  meat ;  that  he  would  not  have  sHflfered 
them  to  importune  us  and  trouble  us  as  they  did,  but  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  keep  them  away.  This  last  remark  only  served. to  con- 
vince  me  that  the  men  who  had  fostened  themselves  upon  us,  and 
continued  almost  constantly  day  and  night  in  the  hut,  weile. there 
not  only  by  his  permission,  but  by  his  orders.  I^e  white-men,  he 
said,  were .  great  people,  but  he  wan  only  a  Bachapin ;  and  it  would 
exceedingly  distress  him  to  have  their  displeasure.  As  he  had  a 
great  number  of  servants,  he  would  order  some  to  remain  in  thd 
moots!  to  assist  us  in  fetching  water  and  to  go  out  with  my  fiuhters 
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to  carry  home  the  game  for  *  them:*  if  he  had  here  added  '  sdves* 
his  meaning  would  have  been  better  expressed ;  but  he  explained 
it  sufficiently  when  he  confessed  that  he  was  glad  to  see  how  kind 
we  were  to  his  people  in  giving  them  part  of  wh^  we  shot  He 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  would  let  bis  brothers  accompany  my 
Hottentots  in  their  hunts,  that  they  might  learn  rightly  the  use  of 
the  gun. 

This  conversation  elucidates  a  prominent  part  of  MaUii^g  cha- 
racier:  as  &r  as  it  expressed  promises  beneficial  to  bis  visitors,  it 
meant  nothing ;  but  where  it  implied  fuiy  thing  for  his  own  benefit, 
it  was  sincere.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  selfish  in  a  high  degree, 
and  cunning  without  sufficient  d^th  of  policy  to  conceal  it :  it 
required  but  little  discernment  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  all  he  said 
uid  did.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  talent  or  refiection,  he  either,  would 
not -have  given  me  palpable  cause  for  complaint  and  remonstj*ance,  or 
he  would  not  have  employed  such  weak  arguments  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  or  used  so  thin  a  veil  to  conceal  his  true  motives. 

This  &voTable  turn  of,  what  my  men  considered  to  be,  the  crisis 
of  our  fato,  rendered  them  so  happy,  that  they  gave  themselves  up 
this  evffliing  to  a  greater  share  of  cheerfulness,  and  even  of  mirth, 
than  I  had  witnessed  in  them  since  we  came  among  this  nati<Hi.  Till 
now,  all  of  them  had  appeared  fiill  of  thought  and  anxiety,  talking 
no  longer  in  their  usual  tone  of  voice,  but  speaking  only  in  a  low 
timid  manner  which  betrayed  how  mudi  they  desired  to  be  away 
from  this  people.  In-  the  hut,  they  passed  the  ev^ng.  in  fHendly 
fiimiKari<y  with  those  who  came  to  sit  by  their  fire.  The  sound  of 
the  fiddle  was  heard,  but  instead  of  dancing,  laughter  indicated  more 
truly  that  their  minds  were  at  ease. 

The  natives,  afi^r  having  just  beheld  a  storm  gathering  over 
themsdves  and  us,  were,  I  believe,  not  sorry  at  finding  it  disperse 
without  harm.  They  seemed  to  associate  with  us  in  a  more  cordial 
manner ;  and  even  took  one  or  two  of  the  Hottentots,  with  whom 
they  had  formed  a  more  particular  acquuntance,  to  their  houses, 
where  they  remuned  a  great  part  of  the  evening.  These,  at  their 
return,  reported  that  they  had  been  kindly  treated,  and  had  ex- 
perienced, what  must  be  considered  as,  great  and  unusual  hospitality 
3h  2 
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snKHig  Badiapins,  having  beian  enterUuned  with  milk  and  corn*  It 
could  n(^,  however,  be  said  that  more  than  the  half  of  my  party  had 
thiu  banished  their  fears :  the  others^  though  l^s  uneasj  than  before^ 
were  evidently  not  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  < 

ISth.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  I  had  riseui  the  ptomiwd 
oxen  wore  delivered  over  to  my  men ;  and  had  been  driven  out  to 
pasture  along  with  my  own  cattle.  MatUvi  had,  I  found,  now  giv^ 
me  two  more  thui  I  had  expected  ;  one  as  a  present,  with  the  same 
intention  with  which  he  had  at  Hrst  given  me  the  oow ;  for  slaugbt^  t 
the  other  as  a  return  for  the  gunpowder.  I  gave  him  to  undenatand 
that  the  lasfc  was  not  due  to  me,  as  the  powder  was  m«uit  as  a  free 
g^ft ;  but  he  replied,  that  what  he  had  once  given,  he  could  never 
receive  back  a^n ;  and  that  to  return  it  to  him,  would  he  an  afiont* 

The  Chief  had  issued  orders  for  about  five  hundred  of  his  people 
Co  commence  the  great  hunt  early  in  the  morning.  These  spread 
themselves  over  the  plains  to  the  distance  <^  several  miles,  and  by 
preconcerted  arrangem^it  according  to  iheir  custom,  encircled  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  driving  all  the  wild  animals  whidi  hap- 
pened to  be  thus  enclosed,  towards  the  town. 

These  were  but  few,  and  consisted  only  of  paalas,  springbucks 
called  f»^  in  the-Sichuaim  language,  zebras,  and  buffiiloes;  ^ 
which  were  thus  made  so  exceedingly  wild,  that  the  Hottentots  had 
no  opportunity  of  shooting  more  than  four  ispringbuckfl ;  and  pror 
bably  the  natives  did  not  kill  so  many. 

My  own  men,  o£  whom  I  allowied  no  more  than  £^>eelmani 
Hulip,  Juli,  Gert,  and  Ctmielis,  to  go,  were  looked  up  to  as  the 
principal,  bunters  on  this  occasion,  and  were  each  attended  by  a 
separate  party,  one  of  whom  was  generally  employed  to  cuily  tbejr 
gun  in  order  to  save  them  that  &tigue.  From  this,  we  may  see 
the  inconsistency  and  'impruden<:e  of  these  Hottentots:  they»  who 
at  other  times  believed  there  was  reason  for  dreading  l^at  these 
natives  would  murder  them,  were  now  so  thoughtless  as  to  put  into 
their  hands  the  power  of  accomplishing  such  a  purpose,  and  voluntarijly 
to  give  up  the  only  means  by  which  they  might  defend  their  lives. 

%)eelman  was  attended  by  Mollemmi  with  Mattivi's  gun.     The 
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fomer  honeig  with  the  same  balU  as  he  said,  killed  one  springbuck 
and  wounded  another,  which  alao  fell,  MoHemmi  immediaieiy  fired 
at  it»  and  declared  that  it  was  he  who  had  brought  it  down ;  itlthou^ 
the  other  natives,  who  were  of  that  party,  honestly  owned  that  the 
animal  bdonged  to  the  Hottentot.  But  ^eelraan  was  wise  enough 
io  give  up  both  the  honor  and  his  claim,  when  he  ibund  the  other 
indinied  so  obstinately  to  persist  in  asserting  that  they. were  due  to 
him. 

The  Bflchapins  proved  on  this  occasion,  that  in  any  emergency 
they  can  run  with'  great  swiftness,  or,  as  my  men  expressed  it,  like 
horses ;  but  that  they  are  unable  to  continue  long  at  that  pace,  and 
are,  in  this  qualification,  perhaps,  much  inferior  to  the  Bushmen, 
who  have  groitly  the  advantage  by  being  lighter  and  smaller  in 
person. 

The -field  of  their  hunting  was  at  a  considerable  distance  east*- 
ward  from  the  town,  where  the  country  was  found  to  be  a-  boundless 
grassy  plain,  which  my  men,  who  were  separated  from  each  iHher, 
traversed  in  different  directions,  and  every  where  met  with  strong 
springs  of  water,  one  of  which  they  reported  &o  be  nearly  as  copu)uB 
as  the  Klibbolikhonni.  This  tract  is  still  a  continuation  of  the  Great 
Plains  before  described,  and  extends,  as  I  aflerwards  learnt*  above  a 
day's  journey  in  this  direction.  The  Hottentots  saw  grazing  in 
diiferent  parts,  innumerable  herds  of  oxen,  which  were  much  larger 
and  finor  than  any  we  had  seen  in  the  Chief's  cattle^>ound  ip  thfe 
town ;  and  they  were  inclined  to  believe  that  those  which  had  been 
^ven  to  me  in  the  morning,  were  some  of  the  worst  which  he 


Mattivi  and  his  attendants,  who  had  also  been  on  the  hunt,  came 
home  again  at  noon :  he  employed  himself  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  m  making  handles  for  hatchets,  such  as  have  been  already  re- 
presented. The  mmn  body  of  the  hunters,  many  of  whom  were 
exceedingly  &tigued,  and  my  own  men,  did  not  return  till  the 
evening. 

I  was  myself  compelled  to  remain  at  home  by  the  waggons ;  as 
it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  have  laid  temptation  in  the 
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way  of  the  inhabitants,  who  fincKng  them  unguarded  mi^  not  have 
been  able  to  resist  so  &vorable  an  opportunity- for  pwioHung  aokae^ 
thing :  for,  of  the  four  men  whom  I  kept  in  town,  three  were  utterLy 
incapfJ>le,  through  fear,  of  taking  any  charge  ;  and  so  just. were  my 
suspicions,  that  it  was  discovered  the  next  morning,  that  every  button 
had  been  cut  from  off*  all  the  Hottentots'  great-coats  which  were  I^ 
in  the  hut  under  the  care  of  Van  Roye,  Flatje,  Keyser,  and  Stuur- 
man.  This  we  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  women  and  children, 
as  many  of  fiwm  had  frequented  the  enclosure  in  the  course  of  the 
day:  but  whether  by  women  or  by  men,  it  was  evident. that  they 
were  tempted  by  the  absence  or  carelessness  of  those  who  ou^t  to 
have  watched  over  them. 

Did  a  Hottentot  possess  the  notions  of  a  European,  1  should 
not  have  been  sorry  at  this  robbery,  because  it  would  have  made  him 
more  careful  in  future ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  bukonien  atat 
w6uld  have  daily  reminded  him  of  his  neglect,  and  have  tau^t  him 
a  use&l  lesson.  But  his  apathy  gives  him  quite  ahodi^!. character, 
and  renders  him  insensible  to  any  stimulus  of  this  kind :'  what  he 
has  lost;  he  never  thinks  of  afterwards ;  and  rather  than  burden  his 
mind  with  any  new  or  additional  care,  he  is  content  to  take  the 
chance  of  another  loss,  considering  himself  to  be  greatly  the  gainer 
if  he  escape  robbery  the  next  time. 

Flatje,  Andries,  and  Keyser  were  so  (K)mpletely  subdued;  by.their 
fears,  that  they  never  spoke,  not  only  to  the  natives,  biit  even  ,n<A 
to  their  companions.  While  at  the  town,  they  conceded  tbems^es 
in  the  hut  all  day,  and  manifested  so  distreasii^  a  state,  of  <  timidity 
that  they  attracted  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants.  Mollem'mi  asked 
us  why  they  were  so  much  afraid :  They  have  no^  said  he,  any  occa- 
sion to  be  so ;  we  shall  do  them  no  harm. 

As  soon  as  the  hunters  had  set  out  this  morning,  ihe  rest  <^ 
my  men  whom  I  had  ordered  to  remain  with  me  at  the  wagons, 
deserted  me ;  or  at  least,  I  found  myself  left  the  whole  day  in  the 
town  wiUi  no  one  near  me  but  Stuurman  and  Andries,  mere  boysi. 
On  inquiring  for  the  others,  they  informed  me  that  Pla^e  was  so 
much  in  dr^d  that  the  inhabitants,  for  the  sake  of  plund^ing  the 
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wagons,  would  come  and  murder  the  few  who  remained  with  themj 
that  he  bad  taken  his  musket  and  gone  away,  intending  to  pass  the 
day  otat  of  the  town,  with  Keyser,  who  was  tending  our  cattle  at 
pasture.  Van  Roye  was  not  less  penetrated  with  fear;  as  hi»  looks 
too  clearly  betrayed :  he  had  in  the  same  manner  absconded  till  the 
evening. 

Such  was  the  ttate  of  the  Hottentof$t  at  this  time.  In  Julij  no 
undue,  or  tmreasonable,  fears  had  hitherto  been  observed ;  and  I 
viewed  his  steadiness  and  general  conduct,  with  a  satisfaction  which 
Was  increased  by  contrasting  him  with  the  others.  In  talking  with 
Mm  on  this  subject,  he  confessed  that,  on  the  first  appearance  of  bad 
intentions  towards  us,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  it  was  much  to  be 
feared  that  every  man  of  ray  party,  excepting  l^^man  and  Philip, 
would  run  away  and  leave  us  to  defend  ourselves.  This  was  precisely 
my  own  opinion ;  and  I  derived,  ther^ore,  some  pleasure  from  this 
proof  of  his  discernment ;  and  some  consolation  from  the  assurance 
that  I  had  at  least  three  men  who  would  stand  by  the  waggons  in  time 
of  danger ;  for,  although  Speelman  had  once  or  twice  shown  some 
symptoms  of  timidity,  I  bad  sufficient  confidence  in  his  attadiment, 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  desert  me  at  such  a  time.  Neither 
Philip  nor  Juli  had  betrayed  any  want  of  real  courage. 

I  observed  the  skin  of  a  very  extraordinary  animal  lying  on  the 
hedge  of  Mattivi's  cattle-enclosure,  placed  there,  as  I  was  told,  to  pre- 
serve the  cattle  from  the  evil  eflects  of  sorcery.  The  name  of  it  was 
hhaak& :  it  was  of  the  genus  Mani*,  but  whether  the  pentadactyla,  or  a 
new  species,  I  could  not  at  that  time  determine ;  because  the  feet, 
head,  and  tail  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  descriptions  contained  in  the 
books  of  my  travelling  library,  were  too  imperfect  to  assist  in  the 
decision.  I  n^lected  describing  it  from  the  mutilated  skin,  having 
no  doubt  of  procuring  afterwards  the  complete  animal }  but  in  this 
^cpectation  I  was  disappointed,. as  it  is  not  only  a. scarce  creature,  but 
one  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure.  This  skin  was  two  feet  long, 
and  covered  with  scales  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  of  an  obtuse  or 
roundish  form,  the  outward  edge  of  which  was  very  sharp. 

The  sum  of  all  the  information  which  1  could  obtain  from  the 
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natives  respecting  the  AAooAid,  is,  —  that  by  day  it  lires  generally  ia 
holes  in  the  ground,  in  thesame  manner  aa  the  Takkmii *,  b^t  does 
not  burrow  so  deep,  and  is  more  easily  unearthed.  It  has  a  long 
tail,  and  idiich-  it  uses  in  dicing  its  hole ;  (a  fact  so  extraordinary, 
that  it  may,  I  think,  be  doubted:  one  person  informed  me  that,  it 
does  not  dig  its  own  burrow,  but  lives  in  that  of  another  animal). 
It  has  a  long  snout,  and  a  tongue  which  it  can  estehd  fiur  out  of  its 
moudi.  It  lives  upon  ants;  and  on  being  alarmed  or  disturbed 
climbs  up  the  nearest  tree  for  refuge.  When  it  comes  out  by  day  to 
feed,  it  is  exceedingly  cautious ;  and  standing  up  on  its  hind  legs, 
stretches  out  its  neck  to  look  around,  and  immedi^ely  <ki  perceiving 
any  person  approat^ing,  draws  its  head  quickly  back  to  its  body. 
It  walks  on  its  heels  to  pr»erve  its  claws,  and  therefore,  aa  it  is  said, 
imprints  on  the  ground  a  foot^iutfk  exactly  like  that  of  a  rbin(>cero8 
in  miniature.  Whenever  a  recmt  track  is  met  with,  the  aoitnal  is 
traced  to  its  hole  and  dug  out  if  possible,  as  the  flesh,  which  is  ex- 
tremely iat,  is  esteemed  so  great  a  delicacy  that  the  law  requires  that 
every  lAaaka  which  is  killed  shall  be  brought  to  the  Chief. 

When  I  requested  Mattivi  to  order  his  pe<^le  to  procure  for  me 
a  complete  skin,  he  would  not  promise  to  do  so,  although  I  ofifered 
a  great  price  in  tobacco  j  and  as  Serrakutu  was  equally  reluctant  to 
comply  With  this  request,  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  they  were 
withheld  by  some  superstitious  belief  relative  to  it:  yet  I  was  not 
more  successful  in  my  offer  to  purchase  any  other  animals  which  the 
inhabitants  would  bring  me. 

In  the  evening  the  Chief  came,  and  sat  with  me  in  thie  wag^n 
for  half  an  hour.  Neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  brothers,  ever  i^ 
proaehed  me  without  asking  for  tobacco,  notwithstanding  the  hand- 
some present  which  I  had  made  him.  As  he  was  so  careful  to  con- 
ceal from  his  friends  what  he  had  received,  he  could  not  have  mudi 
diminished  this  quantity ;  and  his  b^ging  must  therefore  have  pror 
ceeded  from  pure  covetousness. 


*  Tlie  Aard-vark  of  the  Dutch  colonists ;  and  Myrmecophaga  ccq>ensis,  Lin.  —  Hfc 
Vol.1,  p.  348. 
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As  an  experiment,  I  adopted  his  own  style  of  solidtation,  and 
complained  that  his  serrants  had  brought  me  no  milk  that  day  ;  but 
he  was  not  to  be  taken  unawares,  for  his  ^cuse  lay  ready-fabricated 
upon  his  tongue :  he  said,  that  this  was  the  season  when  milk  was 
scarce,  and  that  he  had  really  but  few  cows.  My  answer  was  not 
very  ceremonious,  but  it  was  not  against  the  rules  of  Bachapin 
politeness ;  I  replied,  I  could  not  believe  that,  while  I  knew  him  to 
be  so  rich  that  his  cattle  were  grazing  in  every  part  of  the  country ; 
and  therefore  begged  he  would  every  day  send  me  a  \arge  quantity. 
I  was  induced  to  make  this  demand,  by  having  discovered  that 
the  art  of  beg^ng  follows  one  of  the  rules  of  an  algebraic  eq^ion ; 
that,  like-quantities  on  both  sides,  annul  each  other,  and  may  be  ex- 
punged, as  not  affecting  the  result  Whenever  I  began  to  beg  of  the 
Bachapins,  their  begging  ceased  immediately,  and  thus,  neither 
party  gained  nor  lost. 

Mollemmi  also  came,  to  inform  me  of  his  feats  in  hunting,  and 
to  tell  me  of  his  having  shot  a  tsepi  with  the  new  gun.  He  said  he 
felt  very  tired ;  and  on  my  giving  him  some  tobacco,  seemed  glad  to 
leave  me  and  go  home.  Muchunka  was  teaching  him  a  few  Dutch 
words,  to  prepare  him  for  his  intended  visit  to  Cape  Town,  the  real 
object  of  which,  it  was  at  last  discovered,  was  tjo  procure  guns  from 
the  govemqr ;  having  been  told  at  Klaarwater,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  from  whom  they  could  be  obtained. 

\9th.  This  being  Sunday^  my  flag  was  hoisted  upon  a  tall 
bamboo-cane  and  fixed  at  the  hinder  part  of  my  waggon,  conformably 
to  a  regulation  which  we  followed  while  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
Cape  colony.  This  practice  was  of  considerable  utility,  in  dividing 
our  time,  and  in  assisting  the  Hottentots  in  keeping  aii  account  of 
the  days  of  the  week.  By  having  this  object  before  their  eyes  for 
twdve  hours,  a  connection  of  ideas  was  eytl^Ilihed  between  the 
flag  and  every  occurrence  which  took  place  on  that  day,  as  well  as 
between  that  and  the  station  at  which  it  was  hoisted.  We  were  thus 
enabled  more  easily  to  recollect  the  place  at  which,  or  the  day  when, 
it  was  Sunday,  and  consequently  to  keep  a  check  upon  mistakes  in 
our  reckoning. 

voIh  ji.  3  I 
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That  predilectioD  for  one's  own  country,  which  has  been  im- 
planted by  Nature  in  the  human  heart,  and  which,  for  a  European 
in  these  wild  re^ons,  seemed  to  hare  acquired  a  more  warm 
and  powerful  character,  raised  in  me  some  agreeable  feelings,  on 
beholding  the  English  Jlag  waving  above  my  head ;  in  the  middle  of 
an  African  town.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  feelings, 
while  coupled  with  a  want  of  respect,  or  of  philanthropic  kindness, 
towards  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  can  ever  be  pure  as  Nature 
intended  them.  This  predilection,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a 
virtue  which  some  nations  carry  so  &r,  or  so  much  pervert,  that  it 
becomes  almost  their  characteristic  vica 

I  wished,  during  my  residence  at  Litakun  more  especially,  to 
make  this  literally  a  day  of  rest  as  far  as  it  regarded  my  intercourse 
with  the  natives  \  whose  incessant  conversation  and  wearying  impor- 
tunities, left  me  scarcely  one  moment  to  myself,  from  the  time  of  my 
rising,  till  they  retired  to  their  homes  at  night.  I  therefore  closed 
up  my  waggon,  and  desired  Muchunka  to  let  all  the  natives  know 
that  it  was  Sondak  (Zondag,  or  Sunday) ;  taking  advantage  of  a  word, 
the  meaning  of  which  they  had  learnt  from  those  who  bad  visited 
Klaarwater. 

Thus  relieved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  I  was  left  to  my 
own  occupations  for  the  whole  day,  excepting  a  vitit  Jrom  MaUhnm 
with  which  I  was  more  pleased  than  interrupted.  He  brought 
Muchunka,  Champani,  and  another  Bacbapln,  with  him ;  and  when 
he  first  intruded  l^mself  under  the  canvass,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
waggon,  I  felt  somewhat  vexed,  and  told  him  that  I  had  given 
notice  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  wished  to  be  left  alone.  Muchunka 
further  explained  to  him  that  he  knew  it  was  the  custom  at  Klaar- 
water to  do  nothing  on  that  day,  excepting  to  say  prayers.  He  wished 
to  know  what  prayers  were ;  and  I  explained  tliis  to  him  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  intellect  and  adapted  to  make  some  useful  impression  on 
his  mind.  He  replied  very  modestly,  that  he  had  come  because  he 
liked  much  to  be  with  me  and  to  talk  to  me ;  but,  that  it  was  good 
that  I  had  now  told  him  the  custom  of  my  country,  and  that  in 
future  he  would  not  interrupt  me. 

In  forming  my  opinion  of  MoUemmVs   character,   I   was   for 
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sometime  in  uncertainty;  as  he  appeared  a  different  person  under 
dififerent  circumstances.  On  some  occasions  he  was  obstinate  and 
most  vexatiously  troublesome;  on  others,  submissive  and  good- 
tempered  :  but,  notwithstanding  tiiat  I  suffered  much  from  the  un- 
pleasant port  of  his  character  during  my  stay  at  this  town,  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  was  not  without  some  share  of 
goodness  of  heart,  nor  without  a  desire  to  oblige  others,  where  his 
own  int^est  was  not  in  the  way  to  prevent  it.  Although  he  plagued 
me  even  more  than  hia  brother  Mattivi  did,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
of  the  two,  he  was  the  better  character ;  as  he  had  much  less  of  that 
mean  insatiable  covetousness,  and  was  often  more  easily  persuaded 
by  reasonable  argument. 

He  listened  to  the  explanation  which  I  gave  him  respecting 
prayers,  with  so  much  more  attention  than  I  shonld  have  supposed 
the  sul^ect  could  have  awakened  in  him,  that  I  pursued  it  fiirther, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  gratifying  my  own  curiosity  as  to  his  know- 
ledge and  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  but  with  a  wish  also  of  giving 
him  some  new  and  better  ideas.  I  found  no  difficulty  In  making 
him  sensible  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  as  the  Bachapins  seemed 
to  possess  some  confused  notions  of  this  kind ;  but  of  their  belief 
in  retributive  justice  after  death,  I  never  could  gain  auy  clear  ac- 
count Neither  did  it  appear  to  me  that  they  had  any  very  sublime 
idea  of  the  soul  or  of  immortality.  Of  the  worldly  superintendence 
of  a  Supreme  Power,  they  are  not  ignorant ;  but  their  knowledge  is 
so  mingled  with  superstition,  that  this  can  be  of~  little  practical 
benefit  to  their  moral  conduct  or  religious  feelings.  These  supersti- 
tious notions  could  only  have  been  the  of&prings  of  the  weakest 
mmd ;  and  the  respect  which  continues  to  be  paid  to  them,  proves, 
better  than  any  argument,  how  low  is  the  state  of  intellect  and  reason 
among  these  peopla 

Yet,  with  an  education  so  unfavorable  to  mental  improvement^ 
Mollemmi  listened  to  me  with  an  apparent  desire  of  learning,  and 
with  a  &cility  of  assent,  which  I  should  not  have  expected.  All 
which  I  told  him,  of  our  notions  respecting  the  Deity;  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  virtuous  life ;  and  of  the  preservation  of  good- 
3i  2 
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&ith  between  man  and  man,  and  between  nation  and  nation ;  all, 
was  received  with  ah  interest,  and  even  eagerness,  which  increased 
the  longer  I  continued  the  conversation.  This  enticed  me  to  pro- 
ceed in  my  exposition,  to  a  considerable  length ;  and  I  felt  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  in  pouring  into  a  mind  apparently  so  open  to  receive  it, 
some  instruction  which  I  hoped  might  contribute  a  ray  of  light 
towards  showing  him  a  better  path  to  present  and  future  happiness. 

Champdni  and  the  other  native,  listened  to  this  discourse,  with 
no  less  attention  than  MoUemmi.  The  former,  by  his  knowledge  of 
Dutch,  comprehended  more  quickly  and  forcibly,  than  the  others 
who  heard  only  through  an  interpreter,  the  purport  of  what  was  told 
them ;  and,  as  if  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  representations, 
spoke  occasionally  to  the  others  to  enforce  or  explain  my  meaning : 
while  Muchunka,  with  the  same  view,  frequently  added  much  of  his 
own  over  and  above  the  proper  interpretation. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  give  them  some  notions  of  the 
goodness  of  that  Being  by  whose  will,  the  existence  of  every  thing 
around  them  was  continued.  Who  beheld  all  they  did,  and  to  whom 
every  word  of  untruth,  and  every  act  of  injustice,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  displeasing,  I  proceeded  to  show  them  the  practical  good 
which  would  surely  result,  not  from  merely  believing  in  this,  but 
from  r^ulating  their  conduct  conformably  to  such  notions,  and  from 
restraining  their  evil  propensities  by  those  precepts  which  would 
naturally  flow  from  such  knowledge.  I  assured  them  that,  if  the 
Bachapins,  the  Nu&kketsies,  the  Batlimmakas,  the  Ma'ibues,  and  all 
the  tribes  of  this  land,  did  but  know  these  things,  and  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  the  Deity,  there  would  be  no  more  fighting 
one  against  the  other,  or  stealing  cattle ;  but  that  all  would  be  at 
peace  and  would  visit  each  other  as  friends  and  brethren. 

As  long  as  I  continued  speaking,  there  was  the  greatest  atten- 
tiveness,  and  an  evident  wish  to  comprehend  clearly  all  which  was 
said :  from  their  manner,  it  seemed  that  this  mode  of  argument  and 
explanation,  was  entirely  new  to  them,  and  even  to  Muchunka 
though  he  had  lived  at  Klaarwater.  It  appeared  strongly  to  excite 
their  curiosity ;  and,  had  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Litakun  been 
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such  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  of  a  misgumary  would  be,  I  think 
I  should  have  found  it  not  impossible  to  have  gained  over  their 
minds  tai  ascendancy,  which,  with  a  little  management,  might  have 
been  rendered  useful  in  disposing  them  for  the  reception  and  adop- 
tion of  the  purer  principles  of  religion.  It  is  by  making  the  un- 
tutored savage  see  and  feel  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  life,  that  he 
can  be  taught  to  submit  to  its  rules.  Where  this  is  not  done,  the 
missionary  will  labour  aU  his  life,  to  no  purpose  but  to  cheat  himself. 
Having  communicated  to  my  visitors  as  much  as  they  coiild  be 
•  supposed  able  to  remember,  or  capable  of  understanding  without 
confusing  one  idea  with  another,  I  concluded  by  an  assurance  that 
they  mi^t  rely  on  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  had  been  stated. 
MoUemmi  replied,  that  it  was  very  good  that  I  had  informed  him  of 
these  things ;  that  he  was  glad  to  bear  them }  and  that,  as  he  much 
wished  to  know  more,  he  would  often  come  to  me  when  I  was  alone 
and  had  time  to  talk  to  him.  It  was  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the 
effect  which  my  conversation  had  on  him,  that  he  never  once  begged 
Sot  any  thing.  It  would  give  me  always,  I  said,  great  pleasure  to 
tell  him  or  any  one  else,  all  which  I  might  know  on  this  subject ; 
and  whenever  he  felt  disposed  to  listen  again,  he  would  find  me 
ready  at  any  time  to  instruct  him ;  as  I  felt  sincerely  desirous  of 
doing  him  and  his  countrymen  as  much  good  as  might  lay  in  my 
power.  He  replied,  that  he  would  always  listen  with  the  greatest 
attention  ;  ibAt  he  would  never  forget  what  I  had  already  told  him, 
but  would  tell  it  also  to  the  people,  tliat  they  might  know  these 
things  as  well  as  himself. 

The  conversation  having  gradually  changed  to  other  subjects,  it 
fell  at  last  upon  my  Jlag ;  and  his  remark  proved  that  he  was  not 
altogether  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  observation  ;  he  noticed  that  it 
was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  he  had  seen  with  the  party  who 
visited  them  in  1801,  but  different  from  that  of  1805.  In  this  he  , 
was  quite  correct  j  for  the  former  was  sent  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  the  latter,  by  the  Dutch.  This  naturally  led  to  an  ex- 
planation that  these  were  two  different  nations;  and  that  they  came  to 
the  Cape  from  different  countries  and  spoke  different  languages :  facts 
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of  whidi  he  was  totally  ignonuit ;  although  Champanii  who  was  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  informatioD,  was  aware  that  some  white-men 
were  distinguished  as  Dutch,  and  others,  as  English ;  whidi  he  might 
probably  have  learnt  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  mission- 
uies  of  both  nations  at  Klaarwater. 

I  menti<med  to  them,  in  as  comprehensible  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble, some  particulars  relative  to  my  own  country  and  Europe ;  all 
of  which  they  seemed  to  think  very  wonderful  and  interesting.  If 
any  of  the  Bachapintt  I  said,  would  come  to  England,  they  should 
with  their  own  eyes  see  the  truth  of  all  which  I  had  told  them,  and  * 
that  wh^i  they  came  back  again,  they  would  be  able  to  instruct  their 
countrymen  respecting  all  the  fine  things  which  they  had  seen,  and 
to  tell  them  all  the  wonders  of  the  other  land.  MoII^mmi  replied, 
that  he  was  certun  I  was  one  of  the  greatest  chiefs  in  that  land ;  uid 
when  I  endeavoured  to  assure  him  of  the  contrary,  he  said  he  nev^ 
would  believe  that,  because  he  could  himself  see  how  rich  I  was. 

When  they  left  me,  their  thoughts  were  so  involved  in  the 
novelty  of  the  information  which  they  had  received,  that  they  never 
once  mentioned  the  word  much^o. 

Towards  the  evening,  Mattivi  came  and  sat  with  me  a  short 
time ;  I  gave  him  a  large  piece  of  tobacco,  thanking  him  for  having 
prevented  his  people  from  disturbing  me.  He  and  his  attendants 
had  been  passing  their  time  as  usual ;  nor  could  I  discover  during  the 
whole  of  my  residence  at  Litakun,  or  in  any  part  of  my  travels 
among  the  Bichuanas,  the  least  appearance  of  any  regular  day  of  rest, 
or  worship.  He  and  his  friends,  he  told  me,  had  been  admiring  my 
flag,  which  they  thought  exceedingly  beautiful  as  it  waved  in  the 
wind. 

On  my  mentioning  that  I  intended  to  send  three  of  my  men 
out  to  hunt  on  the  morrow,  he  said  he  should  let  his  brother  Molaali 
go  with  them,  to  practise  shooting  and  hunting  according  to  our 
method.  He  did  not  intend  going  himself,  because  he  must  remain 
at  home  to  take  care  of  me  and  restrain  his  people  from  troubling 
me  so  much  as  they  had  lately  done.  His  presence  certainly  had 
some  effect  in  checking  their  importunities.    Observing  me  writing 
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down  some  Sichuans  words,  he  asked  if  I  did  it  that  I  might  leara 
them  when  I  returned  to  my  own  country :  and  on  being  told  that  it 
was  done  that  others  might  learn  them  also  and  come  to  LltSkun  to 
see  him,  he  was  much  pleased.  I  could  p^ceive  that  a  weel^s 
acquaintance  had  worn  off  much  of  his  reserve :  he  appeared  som&' 
times  in  a  more  friendly  light,  and  sufficiently  familiar ;  bat  he  had 
not  yet  won  my  confidence  and  esteem.  On  tailing  leave  of  me  at 
night,  his  usual  word  was,  Rumeela ;  a  polite  and  friendly  term  of 
greeting,  oflen  used  also  at  meeting,  in  answer  to  the  word  Eea. 

Moll^mi  paid  me  a  short  visit  in  the  evening,  when  I  gave  him 
some  tobacco  for  Molaali  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  morning 
before.  On  asking  why  he  had  not  been  to  visit  me,  he  said  that  it 
was  because  he  had  had  much  business  to  attend  to. 

At  this  time,  MolaalCa  duty  in  the  Bachapin  government,  was  to 
convey  the  Chief's  orders  wherever  the  case  demanded,  and  to  see  them 
put  in  execution :  he  also  was  employed  on  those  commissions  for 
which  the  presence  of  aperson  of  authority,  was  required  in  any  distant 
part  of  the  country  within  Mattivi's  jurisdiction.  It  was  he  who  was 
generally  sent  to  inquire  into  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  bring 
the  offender,  if  not  too  powerful,  to  town.  A  short  time  before  my 
arrival  he  had  been  thus  employed,  in  taking  into  custody  a  man  who 
had  stolen  and  killed  one  of  the  Chief's  oxen,  and  who  was  ^ler- 
wards  punished  with  death.  Such  an  offence  may  be  commuted  for 
a  fine  of  three  or  four  times  the  value,  if  the  means  of  paying  it  can 
be  found ;  or  it  ia  visited  by  seizure,  when  the  offender  is  of  the 
higher  class.  During  my  stay  at  Litakun  all  business  with  the 
different  cattle-stations  appeared  to  be  transacted  by  Molaali ;  who 
was  considered  as  the  official  messenger  on  all  occasions  of  importance. 

Molaaiif  as  soon  as  he  was  told  by  his  brother  that  I  had  been 
making  inquiries  after  him,  paid  me  a  visit;  and  seemed  much' 
pleased  at  my  having  noticed  his  absence.  He  sat  with  me  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  entertained  with  a  cup  of  tea.  His  be- 
haviour was  at  all  times  modest  and  unpretending ;  he  was  far  less 
troublesome  to  me,  than  his  elder  brothers  were  ;  but  assumed  some- 
what more  liberty  than  his  brother  MahHra,  whom  I  saw  less  fre- 
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queiitly,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  employed  generally  in  the  same 
manner,  though  in  business  of  less  consequence. 

Neither  the  Chief,  nor  any  of  his  family,  considered  it  beneath 
their  rank  to  pass  their  evenings  at  my  Hottentots*  fire,  and  smoke 
and  talk  with  them  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  Hottentots,  or 
these  had  been  chie^.  But  their  Colonial  dress  was  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Bachapins  a  badge  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  which  caused  them 
to  be  every  where  regarded  as  inferior  to  no  one  but  myself 

When  all  besides  were  asleep,  I  went  into  the  hut  to  warm 
myself  by  the  embers,  and  found  two  of  the  natives,  who  usually  slept 
there  and  whom  I  have  suspected  of  being  spies  upon  us,  iminu^ing 
Stuurman  in  their  language.  This  Hottentot  knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor 
was  it  likely  that  he  ever  could  learn  much,  by  such  a  mode  of  in- 
struction as  that  which  his  two  tutors  had  adopted.  They  were 
pronouncing  various  words  or  sentences,  without  giving  any  kind  of 
explanation,  and  which  they  made  him  carefully  repeat  word  for 
word  after  them.  This,  I  found  him  doing  very  patiently,  but  without 
understanding  a  single  word :  and  when  he  had  with  great  pains  and 
gravity  pronounced  what  they  told  him,  they  burst  into  laughter  at 
the  end  of  every  expression.  This  merriment  I  discovered  to  be 
occasioned,  not,  as  he  thought,  by  his  ridiculous  pronunciation,  but 
by  the  improper  meaning  of  that  which  they  made  him  so  innocently 
repeat 

This  species  of  wit  is  much  admired  by  most  tribes  of  savages ; 
and  an  inquisitive  traveller  is  always  liable  to  be  thus  imposed  on. 
If  his  knowledge  of  the  language  should  not  be  sufficient  for  afford- 
ing him  a  clue  by  which  he  may  trace  and  detect  the  imposition,  he 
may  attentively  watch  the  countenance  of  his  instructor,  and  should 
he  observe  the  slightest  symptoms  of  mirth,  he  may  know  that  their 
instruction  is  not  worth  listening  to.  Jokes  of  this  kind  are  more 
easily  discovered  in  the  presence  of  several  natives,  than  when  there 
is  not  a  second  to  enjoy  the  imposition,  and  betray  it  by  his  laughing. 

Most  of  my  men  had,  however,  picked  up  a  few  words,  which  they 
used  upon  almost  every  occasion,  and  managed  by  the  help  of  these, 
and  of  signs,  to  make  themselves  in  general  to  be  understood.     But 
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frequently  for  mere  amusement,  as  I  supposed,  and  to  pass  away  the 
evening,  they  used  to  hold  long  conversations,  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  with  the  natives,  each  party  using  his  own  language  and  com- 
prehending very  little  of  what  was  said  by  the  other ;  and  talking 
probably  on  subjects  widely  different  One  of  these  men  made 
Stuurman  repeat  after  him,  an  account  of  a  warlike  expedition 
which  was  sent  against  a  neighbouring  tribe :  such  being  a  favorite 
subject  of  conversation  among  these  people,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  which  the  events  of  a  Bachapin  life  can  supply. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TRANSACTIONS  AND   OCCURRENCES   DURING   THE   FIRST   RESIDENCE   AT 

LITAKUN. 

July  20£A.  While  I  was  employed  this  morning  in  making  a  drawing 
of  the  mootut  or  public  enclosure,  in  which  my  waggons  were 
stationed,  the  Chief  and  his  party  remained  sitting  in  their  usual  place 
near  the  hut,  passing  their  time  in  desultory  conversation,  and  occa- 
sionally in  shaping  handles  for  their  com-Aoe«,  a  kind  of  mattock,  used 
by  the  women  in  digging  or  breaking  up  the  land  preparatively  to 
sowing,  as  that  season  was  now  advancing.  These  handles  were 
nearly  in  the  form  of  the  kirri,  and  about  three  feet  long.  The  work 
DOW  bestowed  upon  them,  and  which  was  performed  with  a  common 
knife,  was  that  of  making  them  smooth  and  straight ;  but  it  proceeded 
at  an  extremely  slow  rate,  which  plainly  showed  how  little  they 
valued  time,  or  how  little  work  they  had  to  do. 

To  make  my  sketch,  I  seated  myself  at  the  farthest  part  of  the 
enclosure ;  and  during  this  time  no  one  molested  me  with  begging ; 
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nor  did  any  person  come  near  me,  excepting  two  or  three  chiidretu 
These  were  at  first  rather  timid  and  shy ;  but  I  soon  found  means  of 
gaining  their  confidence.  Their  playmates,  who  were  at  a  little 
distance,  observing  that  I  had  no  dislike  to  their  company, 
added  themselves  to  the  party  one  by  one,  till  at  last  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  little  urchins,  all  desirous  that 
I  should  take  notice  of  them.  The  occasional  society  of  such 
companions  may  often  afford  the  greatest  relaxation,  and  the  at- 
tractive innocence  and  simplicity  of  youth  contrasted  with  the 
repulsive  duplicity  of  a  more  advanced  age,  possess  a  charm  which 
hiay  agreeably  beguile  an  hour,  and  recreate  a  mind  fadgued  by 
graver  cares.  I  left  off  my  drawing,  that  I  might  thus  amuse  my- 
self; and  it  was  not  long  before  their  shyness  was  converted  into 
playfiil  femiliarity.  They  appeared  delighted  and  happy  th^  I 
thought  them  of  so  much  importance  as  to  spend  my  time  in  talking 
with  them  and  in  answering  all  their  questions.  One  asked  the  name 
of  my  book,  and  on  being  told  it,  others  came  eagerly  forward  to 
know  what  T  called  the  peucil,  my  boots,  and  the  different  parts  of 
my  dress.  They  repeated  the  name,  several  times  over,  at  first  very 
seriously ;  and  on  communicating  it  to  the  rest,  laughed  as  if  highly 
pleased  at  having  learnt  something  new,  or,  perhaps,  at  the  strange 
flound  of  the  word  itself 

I  enjoyed  this  amusement  alone,  as  none  of  the  men  had 
curiosity  enough,  or  thought  it  worth  while,  to  take  their  seat  by  my 
aide,  to  see  what  I  was  doing ;  or  probably  Mattlvi  had  ordered  that 
I  should  not  be  interrupted  while  at  work.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
finished  it,  and  returned  to  my  waggon,  than  the  men  began  as  usual 
to  torment  me  with  begging  for  tobacco,  or  snuff.  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  them  without  giving  some ;.  and  I  now  saw  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  quantity  as  low  as  possible ;  as  my  bestowing 
too  liberally  to  so  great  a  multitude,  would  before  long  have  put  it 
out  of  my  power  to  ^ve  to  any  one.  When  one  party,  or  as  many 
as  could  stand  on  the  step  of  the  waggon,  had  gained  the  object  of 
their  visit,  another  immediately  took  their  place.  I  hoped  to  avoid 
th^r  importunities,  by  leaving  the  wa^on ;  as  they  supposed  that  I 
3k  2 
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vna  ifaers  seated  in  the  midst  <^  tobacco;  but  I  no  where  foimd 
relief;  I  was  assailed  on  all  sidea  by,  Lee  muehiiko:~~'Mp6  mvcMko, 
Mondrri :  —  Much6ko  okdi  t  *  Give  me  tobacco :'  —  *  Give  me  some 
tobacco.  Sir :'  —  'Where's  the  tobacco  ? '  To  whatever  spot  I  went, 
thither  I  was  fi>Ilowed  :  and  their  incessant  begging  was  all  which  I 
had  to  attend  to  during  the  rest  of  the  forenoon. 

By  this  time,  I  had  acquired  among  the  natives,  the  name  of 
Mondr  or  Mondrri^  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Dutdi 
word  Mynh^r  (Sir)  used  by  the  Hottentots;  but  my  interpreter 
explained  it  as  being  a  title  which  they  frequently  give  when  addressr 
ing  their  own  chiefiains.  I  was  sometimes  styled  KaptSen  (Captain), 
a  word  well  known  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  have  any  connection 
with  the  Cape  Colony,  and  understood  by  them  in  the  sense  of  *  a 
chief,*  or  *  a  chieftain ;  *  this  being  the  rank  in  which  they  thought 
pT<^p  to  place  me.  My  own  men  had  little  occasion  to  make  use 
of  my  real  name,  as  there  was  no  other  European  in  the  party,  to 
render  such  a  distinction  necessary :  in  speaking  of  me,  they  used  the 
Dutch  words  de  Heevy  and  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Colony  that  t^ 
de  Engehche  Heer  was  the  more  common  designation,  although  my 
name  was  affixed  to  both  the  waggons. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  walked  to  a  little  distance,  to  make  a  skeCdi 
of  part  of  the  town.  I  would  not  take  any  interpreter  with  me,  that, 
by  pretending  not  to  understand  what  they  said,  I  might  escape 
the  annoyance  of  beggars.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  followed  m^ 
and  others  came  and  took  their  seat  by  my  side  while  I  was  drawinj^ 
When  they  asked  a  question  which  I  understood,  I  endeavoured,  in  the 
best  manner  in  my  power,  to  give  them  an  answer ;  but  when  I  heard 
the  word  muchUko  or  lishuiena,  I  affected  not  to  comprehend  their 
meaning;  and,  seeming  to  listen  with  great  attention  as  if  desirous 
of  making  out  what  they  sud,  I  tired  them  out  bj  repeatedly  saying 
Bda  kdapi  (Say  it  again) ;  and  at  last  declared,  Na  ka  n  akbwa  (I 
don't  understand  you).  Some  of  them,  however,  were  shrewd  enough 
to  see  through  the  trick ;  and  on  its  detection,  we  laughed  at  each 
otlier  *. — but  I  gave  no  muchdko*  This  little  nue  was  so  much  in  their 
own  style,  that  they  were  far  from  being  displeased  at  it :  it  rather^ 
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I  believe,  gave  them  a  higher  opioion  of  the  qualifications  of  white- 
men. 

Mattivi*a  principal  herdsman,  who  generally  brought  a  anall 
cal^ash  of  milie,  said  that  he  had  received  orders  to  supply  me 
with  some  every  day ;  adding,  that  be  would  always  bring  it  him- 
self* that  he  might  be  assured  of  its  being  regularly  delivered  to 
me.  But  the  real  cause  of.  his  punctuality,  was  the  present  or  pay- 
ment of  a  piece  of  tobacco,  which  he  never  failed  to  demandt  And 
besides  this,  the  Chief  himself  always  expected  a  daily  present  of  the 
same  kind,  in  consideration  of  his  '  royal  bounty  ;*  so  that  I  genet 
rally  paid  twice  over  for  what  he  often  alluded  to  as  a  proof  of  bis 
generous  and  friendly  disposition  towards  me :  and  as  a  further  proof 
of  his  friendship,  he  frequently,  when  thirsty,  did  me  the  favor  to 
come  to  my  waggon  and,  signifying  his  wishes  with,  *Mp4  maathe 
(Give  me  some  milk),  drink  up  generally  half  of  what  he  had  sent 
me  only  an  hour  or  two  before.  I  soon  discovered  the  truth  of  what 
the  Hottentots  had  said  at  Klaarwater ;  when  they  told  me  in  tbeir 
Dutch,  In  de  Briqttaiand  zed  Mynheer  nicka  hfyg  voor  nicka ;  *  In 
jBriqualand  you  will  get  nothing  for  nothing.' 

While  I  was  thus  engaged  in  the  town,  some  of  my  men  were 
employed  in  hunting  in  the  neighbouring  plains ;  and  in  the  evening 
two  paalas  and  a  stonebuck  were  brought  home :  others  went  to  the 
river,  and  passed  the  day  in  that  very  unromantic  occupation  of 
washing  our  linen. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  were  all  reassembled  round  the  fire, 
the  sound  of  our  music  enlivened  the  mootsit  and  attracted  to  our 
hut  the  great  milk-giving  Chief  and  bis  brothers.  Several  boys, 
when  they  had  ended  their  daily  business  of  attending  the  cattle, 
came  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  time  with  the  Hottentots : 
they  listened  so  attentively  to  the  tunes  which  were  played  on 
bur  violin,  that  they  soon  learnt  them  perfectly,  and  often  gave  me 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  sung  with  a  readiness  and  correctness 
which  surprised  me ;  while  I  felt  some  gratification  from  the  idea  of 
our  being  most  probably  the  first  visitors  who  had  actually  introduced 
among  them  a  European  air. 
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One  evening  a  party  of  about  ten  or  twelve  of  these  bo^  amused 
themselves  in  dancing.  They  formed  themselves  in  a  circle,  in 
imitation  of  the  dance  used  by  the  menj  and  appeared  to  follow  the 
same  rules ;  but,  instead  of  the  reed  pipes,  they  substituted  theii 
voices.  Sometimes  one  of  them  led  the  band,  and  the  rest  after*^ 
wards  joined  in  at  different  intervals  ;  and,  guided  only  by  the  ear, 
attuned  their  notes  in  correct  harmony.  The  elder  boys,  whose 
voices  were  of  a  lower  pitch,  sang  the  bass  ;  while  the  younger,  pro- 
duced, in  their  turn,  the  higher  tones  of  the  treble.  The  sound  of  the 
various  voices,  was  altogether  extremely  pleasing ;  and  the  natural 
manner  in  which  the  dancing  and  an^ng  were  performed,  would, 
simply  from  the  engaging  manners  of  youth,  have  gratified  even 
those  who  have  enjoyed  these  arts  in  their  more  refined  state.  The 
words  Kd/na  Kdna,  which  convey  no  meaning,  were  pronounced  by 
each  one  in  every  bar,  merely  to  assist  in  articulating  the  air.  This 
dance  was  continued,  with  little  intermission,  for  nearly  an  hour.  The 
same  tune  was  repeated  during  the  whole  time  without  variation  ;  and 
occupied,  in  singing  it  once  over,  just  twenty-two  seconds :  but  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  write  the  different  parts  in  scor^ 
separately  as  they  were  sung  by  each  dancer;  since  they  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  mere  inspection.  The  following  notes  will 
give  some  idea  of  them,  and  wiU  also  serve  as  a  tpecimen  of  Bachapin 
music 
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21«<.  During  part  of  the  forenoon,  I  was  employed  in  my  wag- 
gon in  finishing  my  drawings ;  but  at  no  hour  of  the  day  was  I 
allowed  to  be  there  alone.  Several  natives  were  always  sitting  on  the 
chest  before  me»  and  watching  every  motion ;  but  I  was  mistaken  in 
my  first  supposition  dial  their  curiosity  might  be  the  effect  of  a  desire 
to  learn  the  arts  of  white-men,  and  to  improve  their  knowledge  by 
conversing  with  strangers.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  so  useful  an 
object:  although  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  occasional  vitiit  of 
Ettropeantt  must,  at  least  insensibly  and  almost  involuntarily,  enlarge 
their  notions  and  give  them  many  new  ideas  which  may  ultimately 
raise  the  nation  somewhat  hi^er  in  the  scale  of  intellect  and  civili- 
z^ion.  The  effects  of  such  visits,  have  hitherto  perhaps  been 
fleeting ;  as  no  strangers  of  this  description  had  passed  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  among  them,  to  communicate  much  information,  or 
to  make  any  permanent  impression- on  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
general. 

A  few  days  before  we  reached  Utakun,  a  party  of  Nu&khetnet 
had  arrived  there,  with  a  present  of  oxen  from  their  chief  Mokkaba, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  desire  of  being  on  peaceable  terms  with  Mattivi* 
They  had  also  brought  a  large  quantity  of  irwt-ware  of  their  own 
manufacture,  consisting  of  knives,  hassagays,  and  hatchets  ;  together 
9vith  tobacco,  copper  and  iron  beads,  copper  bracelets,  and  ornaments 
for  the  ears ;  which  were  exchanged  here  for  porcelain  beads,  and 
sibilo.  They  still  remained  at  this  town,  not  having  yet  disposed  of 
all  their  merchandise.  Two  of  them  came  this  morning  into  the 
public  enclosure :  they  appeared  of  a  blacker  color  than  the  Bachapins ; 
which  might  possibly  be  merely  the  consequence  of  their  not  being 
painted  with  red  ochre  or  sibilo.  They  had  thicker  lips  and  more 
flattened  noses ;  but  I  will  not,  from  these  few  individuals,  venture 
to  assert  that  such  are  the  national  features  :  yet  subsequent  observ- 
ation seemed  to  authorise  the  supposition  that,  by  travelling  &rther 
northward,  the  tribes  would  be  found  gradually  to  approach  in 
features  and  color,  nearer  to  the  negroes  of  the  equinoctial  part  of 
the  continent 

Serrakatu,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  the  last  two  days,  paid 
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me  a  visit,  and  sat  for  about  half  an  hour  with  m&  When  I 
inquired  why  he  had  remained  so  long  without  coming  to  the 
waggons,  he  answered,  that  he  had  been  very  busy  making  a  imboi 
On  my  remarking  that  I  was  always  glad  to  see  him ;  he  replied  that  he 
felt  particularly  desirous  that  we  should  become  very  intimate  friends : 
and,  to  conclude  these  complimentary  speeches,  I  rejoined  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case,  as  soon  as  we  were  a 
little  more  acquainted.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  give  him,  I  said, 
an  opportunity  of  proving  his  sincerity  by  ordering  some  of  his 
people  to  get  me  the  skin  of  a  kkaaka,  for  which  I  oflfered  him  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  tobacco.  He  made  no  promise  that  he  would  procure 
me  the  skin ;  but  wished  that  the  oflfer  should  be  made  in  beads 
instead  of  tobacco.  This  was  a  proposal  which  could  not  prudently  be 
complied  with,  as  it  was  now  evid^it  that  no  purchase  could  be  made 
in  the  Interior  without  beads,  and  my  teams  were  still  incomplete. 
I  invited  him  to  make  a  journey  to  Cape  Tomm,  where  he  would,  I 
assured  him,  not  only  get  beads  in  abundance,  but  would  behold  so 
many  extraordinary  and  handsome  things,  that  he  would  never  after- 
wuds  find  time  enough  for  relating  to  the  people  of  Litakun  aU  the 
wonders  which  he  had  seen.  Yet  all  my  representations  seoned  to 
have  little  effect  in  exciting  any  desire  for  such  a  journey :  he  re^ 
plied ;  *  At  home  I  have  two  wives,  who  prepare  for  me  every  meal ; 
but  if  I  go  to  the  Cape,  who  will  then  cook  my  food,  if  I  do  not 
take  them  along  with  me  ?'  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  as  much 
quickness  of  understanding  as  any  of  his  countrymen  j  but,  as  he 
found  his  present  situation  and  mode  of  life  suit  his  habits  h^tiuet 
than  those  of  the  makwd-mcuhii  (white-men),  he  seemed  not  much 
inclined  to  risk  any  experiment  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  his  condi- 
tion, or  merely  to  acquire  knowledge ;  deeming,  perhaps,  all  which 
white-men  r^arded  as  fine  things  and  strong  temptations,  to  be  of 
little  importance  to  him,  excepting  the  beads.  He  ended  these  re- 
marks by  reminding  me  that  I  had  a  day  or  two  before,  promised 
him  some  tobacco.  I  gave  him,  therefore,  a  piece  of  three  inches* 
but  desired  that  he  would  let  no  one  know  of  it  He  was 
equally  anxious  himself  to  conceal  it,  fearing  that  his  fnends  would 
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pursue  him  for  a  share  of  it,  with  as  much  ardor  as  they  had  pursued 
me;  while  it  was  his  intention  to  take  the  smoking  of  it  wholly  into 
his  own  hands,  disdaining  all  assistance  in  an  afi^r,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  was  so  well  quali6ed. 

A  chieftain  whose  name  ^v^as  Krdm&rif  and  who  resided  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  town,  came  to  offer  me  an  elephant's  tusk  in 
exchange  for  beads ;  and  when  told  that  it  was  oxen,  and  not  ivory, 
which  I  wished  to  purchase,  he  replied,  that  the  tooth  was  so  large 
and  heavy,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  it  to  the  waggons,  but 
that  if  I  would  come  and  see  it  at  his  house}  he  was  certain  that  I 
should  immediately  desire  to  purchase  it  Without  promising  this, 
I  consented  to  accompany  him,  in  order  to  examine  his  house  and 
take  a  view  of  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town,  which  I  had  not  yet 
seen. 

I  was  attended  by  Much^ka  and  Champani,  and  by  a  few  natives 
who  added  themselves  to  our  party.  As  we  walked  along,  one  of 
them  amused  himself  in  throwing  his  ttdmma  or  walking-stick  in  the 
manner  of  a  hassagay,  the  shaft  of  which  it  exactly  resembles.  He 
was  careful  to  aim  always  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  going, 
that  he  might  have  no  other  trouble  than  to  pick  it  up  as  he  passed. 
This  was,  for  a  person  who  walks  out  merely  for  exercise,  an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  beguiling  the  way,  as  it  exerts  the  upper  limbs 
equally  with  the  lower,  and  thus  gives  employment  to  all  the  principal 
muscles  of  the  body :  though  the  object  sought  in  the  present  case, 
was  probably  that  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  using  the  hassagay,  their 
usual  warlike  instrument. 

In  our  way  we  passed  through  many  clutters  of  hoitses ;  between 
which  there  were  most  frequently  large  spaces  of  unoccupied  ground. 
Each  of  these  clusters  might  generally  be  considered  as  the  village 
of  a  difierent  k6a  or  chieftain,  and  inhabited  for  the  greater  part,  by 
his  relations  and  connections  j  yet  not  necessarily,  nor  perhaps  always, 
following  this  as  a  rule.  The  houses  were  all  built  in  the  neatest 
manner  Imaginable ;  but  beyond  the  fence  which  encircled  them,  not 
the  least  labor  had  ever  been  bestowed ;  nor,  in  any  part  of  this 
extensive  town,  did  there  exist  works  which  might  be  considered  as 
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being  of  a  public  nature :  no  care  extended  beyond  private  interest ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Chiefs  of  these  nations  ever 
exert  their  authority  for  the  general  good  of  their  subjects,  by  putting 
in  requisition  the  labor  of  the  community,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  work  of  this  kind. 

The  intervening  ground  remained  in  a  state  of  nature,  scattered 
over  with  bushes  and  here  and  there  with  a  tuft  of  smaller  plants  or  a 
patch  of  herbage,  between  which  appeared  the  naked  sandy  soil  of  the 
same  red  color  which  had  been  remarked  almost  every  where  in  the 
Fluns  of  Litakun.  The  site  of  the  town  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  a  grove  of  acacias;  mostly  of  those  species  which  have  hitherto  been 
confounded  under  the  name  of  '  camelthom.*  Among  them  was  a 
new  sort  called  by  the  inhabitants,  mUlmii  or  mokm,  or  nu^^a-mdkmt 
distinguishable  by  the  unusual  thickness  of  its  branches  and  even  of 
its  youngest  shoots.  • 

As  I  passed  through  the  different  clusters  of  dwellings,  ihe  in- 
habitants ran  out  to  view  me.  The  greater  number  were  women  and 
girls ;  the  men  being  abroad  in  the  plains,  either  hunting  or  attend- 
ing their  cattle.  A  white-man  must  have  been  a  perfectly  novd 
sight  to  the  younger  children ;  and,  judging  from  the  eager  looks 
and  surprise  of  many  of  the  older  people,  this  must  have  been  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  that  they  had  beheld  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon.  They  did  not  attempt  to  follow  me,  but  continued 
standing  without  the  door  of  their  fence,  gazing  with  fixed  attention, 
till  I  hadreached  some  distance  firom  them.  We  passed  a  few  of  the 
houses  before  they  knew  that  I  was  in  that  quarter ;  and,  my  visit  being 
quite  unexpected,  the  haste  with  which  they  scrambled  out  to  the 
door  to  have  a  look  at  me  before  I  had  gone  too  far  firom  their  abode, 

*  Acacia  rabiata,  B.  CstaL  Geogr.  2265.  Aibor  SO — 30-pedftlis,  trunco  robusto, 
nmis  ramulisqu^  robustissimis.  Folia  biplniuta,  pituus  S— 4-jugis  f^andolf)  solitaria  inter 
uldmis.  FoliolaS — IS-juga  glabra)  obloDgaobtuso.  Spiiue geminee  sdpulares  albse  recta^ 
plenimque  longs,  at  sepe  alias  breves  in  eodem  ramulo  videndse.  Floras  odorati  pallid^ 
flavi,  ex  getnmia  ramulonim  anni  pnecedentis  (in  A.  Capensi,  ex  ramulis  anni  instantis) 
proveniiml^  in  capitulis  g^obosia  pedunculatis  pluribus  (usque  ad  10).  L^unmk  fiiscom 
nudum  tato-tineare  bivalve  rectum,  Acacia  Capensis  dupl6  majns.  Habitus  et  &cies  arbom 
est  Acaciee  praffie,  at  legumina  diversissima. 
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was  highly  amusing.  But  the  men  were  more  moderate  in  their 
curiosity,  as  most  of  them  had  already  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
me  at  my  wagons :  some  joined  our  party,  and  all  inquired,  whither 
I  was  going. 

The  different  engravings  in  this  volume,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  this  strange  and  singular  town ;  yet  nothing  but 
breathing  the  air  of  AfHca,  and  actually  walking  through  it  and 
beholding  its  living  inhabitants  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  move- 
ments and  manners,  can  communicate  those  gratifying*  and  literally 
indescribable,  sensations,  which  every  European  traveller  of  feeling, 
will  experience  on  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  so  interesting  a 
scene :  —  a  scene  not  merely  amusing ;  but  one  which  may  be  highly 
instructive,  for  a  contemplative  mind.  Let  us  endeavour  to  imagine 
the  contrast,  and  to  conceive  the  iiill  force  of  it,  by  supposing  our- 
selves, —  while  occupied  in  the  busy  metropolis  of  our  own  country, 
with  all  its  bustle,  its  refinements,  its  complicated  afiairs,  its  extended 
views,  its  luxuries,  its  learning,  its  arts,  the  ingenuity  and  perfection 
of  its  manufactures,  its  numerous  and  beautiful  piles  of  masonry, 
its  floating  edifices  those  admirable  efforts  of  human  skill ;  in  fine, 
its  intellectual  and  exalted  characters,  and  its  pure  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  ;  —  let  us,  by  supposing  ourselves  instantaneously  transported 
to  the  spot  which  I  am  now  describing,  the  mental  image  of  which 
is  still  before  me  as  bright  and  glowing  as  the  reality  then  was, 
endeavour  to  form  in  our  mind  the  picture  I  would  attempt  to  draw  ;— 
of  a  nation  and  a  town  whose  secluded  existence,  deep  in  the  interior 
of  an  unexplored  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  unknown  to  us  a  few  years 
before,  and  whose  names  even,  had  not  hitherto  reached  us  correctly ; 
of  men  who  knew  as  little  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  knew  of  them,  and  whose  personal  appearance,  dress,  uid 
customs,  are  so  widely  different  fi'om  all  which  we  have  in  our  own 
country  been  used  to  behold ;  of  manners  of  the  simplest  kind ;  of 
intellect  unexpanded  or  in  its  weakest  state ;  of  a  society  without 
arts,  without  other  occupation  than  that  of  providing  for  daily  wants 
and  for  the  support  of  mere  animal  existence ;  of  minds  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  exalted  virtue,  unconscious  of  the  b^^ter  destiny  of 
3l  2 
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the  soul,  or  of  the  glorious  and  beneficent  nature  of  the  Great  First 
Cause,  the  Source  of  all  which  is  good,  the  Divine  Father  of  the 
universe.  Let  us,  in  short,  contrast  piety  with  atheism,  the  philo- 
sopher with  the  rude  savage,  the  monarch  with  the  Chief,  luxury 
with  want,  philanthropy  with  lawless  rapine  :  let  us  set  before  us  in 
one  view,  the  lofty  cathedral  and  the  straw-hut,  the  flowery  garden 
and  the  stony  waste,  the  verdant  meadow  and  the  arid  sands. 
And  when  our  imagination  sh^l  have  completed  the  picture,  and 
placed  it  in  a  light  which  may  invite  contemplation,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
impossible  not  to  derive  from  it  instruction  of  the  highest  class.  If 
that  truly  wise  but  difficult  precept,  Kiwfw  thtftelf,  has  been  judged  so 
valuable  and  important,  as  to  deserve  being  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold  on  one  of  the  greatest  temples  in  the  world  ;  most  certainly,  a 
precept  which  should  command  men  to  seek  wisdom  by  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  globe  which  they  inhabit, 
cannot  be  less  important  or  less  deserving  of  being  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  of  the  mind. 

The  extent  of  the  town  far  exceeded  the  estimation  which  I  had 
previously  formed  irom  a  distant  view  of  it ;  and  we  walked  more 
than  a  mile,  in  a  direction  northward  from  the  Chief's  mootti,  before 
we  reached  Krdmliri's  rendencey  although  we  were  still  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  farthest  houses.  In  the  directipn  from  west  to  east 
the  diameter  of  the  town,  or  rather,  of  the  ground  over  which  it  is 
scattered,  is  considerably  more. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  fence  which  encircled  his  habitation, 
the  front  court  became  crowded  with  neighbours,  who  ran  in  to 
get  a  sight  of  me  and  to  witness  what  was  going  on.  Every  body 
seemed  pleased  at  my  paying  a  visit  to  their  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
Kram&r¥  was  proud  of  showing  me  his  dwelling. 

It  was  one  of  the  largest  hotisea ;  nor  could  it  be  excelled  by 
any,  in  neatness  and  in  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  every  part. 
In  the  bfxck-yardy  were  two  others  of  smaller  dimensions :  one  was  a 
store-home ;  the  other,  a  sleeping  place  for  his  servants  or  attendants. 
The  whole  of  these  buildings  and  the  outer  fence,  were  circular. 
The  engraving  at  the  head  of  the  17th  chapter,  is  the  representation  of 
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the  front  of  the  principal  dmelling-home  or  that  occupied  by  the  chie& 
tain  himself  and  his  family.  The  inner  apartment,  which  constituted 
the  centre  or  main  body  of  the  building,  was  about  nine  feet  high, 
and  as  much  in  diameter.  The  roof,  thatched  with  long  grass,  pro- 
jected four  feet  beyond  the  outer  wall,  and  the  eaves  were  supported 
five  feet  from  the  ground  by  unhewn  posts  of  raokaala  wood,  but 
from  which  the  bark  had  been  entirely  taken  off.  These  posts  were 
connected  at  bottom,  in  the  manner  best  explained  by  the  engraving, 
by  a  low  wall  six  Inches  thick,  and  carefully  plastered  with  a  compo- 
sition of  sand  or  loam  and  the  manure  from  the  cattle-pounds.  This 
formed,  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  a  kind  oi  veranda  about 
ten  feet  in  length,  in  which  the  family  usually  sit  in  the  day  time, 
and  generally  the  whole  evening.  Three  girls  were  sitting  here  at 
this  time,  busy  in  grinding  and  preparing  red  ochre  for  painting 
their  bodies.  This  substance,  however,  is  used  chiefly  by  the  men. 
At  one  end  of  this  veranda  was  a  small  and  shallow  bason  hollowed 
out  of  the  floor  and  rendered  more  capacious  by  an  elevated  margin, 
far  the  purpose  of  occasionally  receiving  a  fire  whenever  the  coldness 
of  the  air  rendered  it  necessary.  None  of  die  houses  had  any 
window  or  aperture  for  giving  light  to  the  inner  room :  the  do<^t 
which  was  scarcely  eighteen  inches  wide  and  five  feet  high,  was  the 
only  opening.  The  outer  fences  which  might  better  be  named  a  wall 
than  a  hedge,  enclosed  the  whole  at  a  distance  of  seven  feet,  and  was 
formed  of  straight  sticks  or  long  twigs  of  the  mohdka  tree,  (or  tar- 
chonanthus)  compactly  bound  together.  The  Jroni-courtj  in  which 
we  were  assembled,  was  divided  from  the  back  yard  by  a  transverse, 
and  similar,  wall.  The  back  part  of  the  house,  which  corresponded 
with  the  front  veranda,  was  wholly  tilled  with  large  com-^ars  some 
four,  and  others  five,  feet  high,  and  three  in  width,  built  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  raised  six  or  twelve  inches 
above  the  ground. 

The  bystanders  appeared  exceedingly  pleased  at  my  admiring 
and  examining  the  buildings ;  and  more  especially,  when  I  told 
them  and  KrlmorY,  that  I  should  come  again  another  day  to  learn 
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die  manner  of  making  such  a  house,  that  when  I  returned  to  my 
own  country,  I  might  build  one  exactly  like  it  for  myself.  As  I 
stood  within  this  iront-court,  surrounded  by  the  family  and  neigh 
hours,  all  happy,  as  they  really  appeared  to  be,  in  being  visited  by  a 
white-man  who  took  an  interest  in  die  work  of  their  hands  anc 
admired  their  ingenuity,  I  felt  the  secret  influence  of  sympathy,  and 
enjoyed  the  counterpart  of  their  pleasure  and  gratification. 

Kramori,  who  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age  and  of  a 
fine  well-proportioned  figure,  took  much  pains  in  showing  me  the 
different  parts  of  his  dwelling ;  and  when  I  had  sufficiently  examined 
it,  he  brought  me  a  gourd-shell  full  of  thick-milk,  a  most  agreeable 
refreshment  afler  walking  in  the  mid-day  heat.  When  I  had  taken 
a  small  portion,  I  gave  the  rest  to  Muchunka  and  Champaani,  who 
almost  in  an  instant  greedily  devoured  it  up. 

The  dephanfs  tuak  in  question  was  dragged  out  of  the  store- 
house to  tempt  me,  but  I  did  not  purchase  it.  I  lifted  it  up  in  my 
arms,  to  enable  me  to  form  a  guess  at  the  weight  of  it,  which  I  con- 
cluded to  be  between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds.  When  the  natives 
saw  me  heaving  it  up  and  down  with  apparent  ease,  they  seemed 
greatly  surprised,  and  considered  me  to  be  a  person  of  extraordinary 
strength ;  and  to  some  of  their  friends,  who  came  in  afterwards  I  ob- 
served them  explaining  the  circumstance  by  making  the  same  motion 
with  a  tsdmma  laid  across  their  arms.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  fact,  which  subsequent  observation 
further  confirmed,  that  the  Bachapins  are  in  general,  men  of  little 
muscular  strength,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  Adiilles-tendon  and 
muscles  connected  with  its  use :  at  the  same  time,  it  showed  that  con- 
tinual labor  and  bodily  exertion,  if  not  carried  too  far,  will  greatly 
increase  that  strength.  Desirous  of  gaining,  among  these  people,  the 
character  of  being  m&niiji^  tatddio  (a  strong  man),  I  confess  that  in 
this  instance  I  exerted  my  utmost  force  with  a  view  to  induce  them 
to  suppose  that  the  tusk  was,  to  my  hand,  comparativd.y  light ;  for 
as  I  knew  that,  guided  by  outward  appearances,  they  judged  them- 
selves to  be  my  superiors  in  muscular  power,  I  regarded  it  as  an 
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important  point  of  prudence  and  policy,  to  give  them  the  impression 
of  my  being  personally  able  to  defend  myself  against  any  attempt  on 
their  part,  should  they  ever  feel  disposed  to  offer  open  violence. 

On  taking  leave,  I  gave  Kr&m6rl  four  inches  of  tobacco  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  who,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  were  almost  as  thank- 
ful as  the  Bushmen  of  Cisgariepine  would  have  been  at  receiving  a 
similar  present. 

In  the  evening  MoUemmi  annoyed  me  by  his  importuning 
manners ;  b^ging  for  a.  number  of  different  things,  and  asking, 
among  many  other  requests,  for  the  use  of  my  own  fowling-piece, 
as  he  was  going  out  hunting,  he  said,  on  the  next  morning.  To  this 
I  gave  a  direct  refusal ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  abashed  by  it,  for  im- 
mediately, as  if  to  sound  my  opinion,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
bargaining  with  Comelis  for  the  purchase  of  his  gun.  This  last  re- 
mark was  not  merely  a  teazing  solicitation :  I  considered  such  deter- 
mined perseverance  to  get  possession  of  our  fire-arms,  as  a  serious 
misfortune  to  us,  and  felt  that  I  had  some  reason  still  for  being 
uneasy  at  the  renewal  of  this  conversation.  Instantly  I  answered  in 
a  peremptory  manner,  that  I  would  certainly  not  permit  any  trans- 
action of  that  kind ;  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
favor  I  had  already  done  him  and  his  brother,  by  allowing  them  to 
have  one  of  my  muskets,  although  it  was,  as  they  must  know,  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  to  me  to  give  it  up  at  this  time;  and  I  concluded 
by  requesting  that  he  would  talk  no  further  on  that  subject.  It 
seemed  that  my  tone  of  voice  gave  a  check  to  his  importunities,  at 
least  for  the  present:  for,  on  giving  him  some  tobacco,  he  lefi  me 
that  he  might  light  his  pipe  at  my  men*s  fire ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  he  returned  no  more  tliat  night. 

22nd.  In  the  morning  I  took  a  walk,  and  ascended  the  rocky 
ridge  of  hills,  which  encloses  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  hir^s-eye  view  of  LUakun,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  plan  and  general  appearance  of  a  South-African  town.  I  w^s 
accompanied  by  Mattivi  and  his  attendants,  who  were  mostly  kosies ; 
for  he  never  walked  out  without  a  dozen  of  these  in  his  train.  He 
was  much  pleased  when  I  explained  to  him  what  I  was  about  to  do,  and 
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when  I  told  him  that  it  was  in  order  to  show  his  town  to  my  friends 
at  home  in  my  own  country,  and  to  let  them  see  how  extensive  it  was. 
He  took  much  interest  in  my  operations,  and  conducted  me  to  a 
spot  whence  I  could  have  the  best  prospect. 

His  choice  was  just,  and  I  made  my  drawing  from  the  very 
point  of  view  to  which  he  brought  me;  but  the  numerous  clusters 
of  dwellings  spread  so  far  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  that  the 
laws  of  perspective  would  not  allow  me  to  include  in  my  sketch 
more  than  a  third  of  the  town,  without  having  recourse  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  cylindric  medittm,  *     But  as  there  was  no  variation  in  the 


*  The  method  of  drawing  in  perspective  on  the  principle  of  an  imaginary  a/Undric 
medium  not  having  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  noticed  hy  any  writer  on  this  branch  of  optics, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  above  allusion  to  it  inteUigible  by  a  brief  explanation.  — 

The  usual  method  supposes  this  medium  to  be  a  transparent  plane  throu^  which 
the  objects  are  beheld ;  the  '  point  of  sight,'  to  be  that  point  in  the  plane,  where  a  line 
from  the  eye,  or  visual  ray,  would  strike  it  perpendicularly ;  the  '  point  of  distance,'  to  be 
a  point  in  the  pluie,  at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  sight,  equal  to  that  between  the  eye  and 
the  medium ;  and  '  accidental  points'  to  be  those  to  vvhich  all  lines  not  actually  parallel  to 
the  medium,  nor  perpendicular  to  it,  appear  perspectlvely  lo  converge.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
method  usually  taught,  and  is  that  which  I  acquired  under  the  instruction  of  that  ex<%llent 
artist  Mr,  Nattes,  whose  works  prove  that  he  was  truly  a  master  in  the  art  of  perspective 
drawing.  In  putting  this  method  into  practice,  the  view  seen  through  the  medium,  or 
rather  the  medium  itself  on  which  the  objects  are  imagined  as  depicted,  becomes  the 
picture ;  which  picture,  to  be  strictly  and  optically  correct,  must  represent  these  objects 
larger  in  proportion  as  their  places  on  the  medium  may  be  &rther  from  the  point  of  sight  ; 
an  entailment  similar  to  that  which  is  required  in  the  projection  of  extensive  maps. 

Until  the  extent  of  landscEq)e  exceed  an  angle  of  about  iifly  decrees,  this  enlarge- 
ment will  be  inconsiderable  in  drawings  of  moderate  size ;  but  when  it  is  much  bevond 
that,  the  picture,  if  the  correct  principles  of  perspective  be  strictly  adhered  to,  must  be- 
come an  anamorphosis,  and  will  not  admit  of  being  viewed  in  any  other  position,  than 
that  In  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  *  point  of  sight,'  and  at 
the  same  dbtance  from  it,  as  the  *  point  of  distance.'  This  is,  however,  the  position  in 
which  all  perspectives  ou^t  to  be  viewed :  notwithstanding  a  practice,  too  often  seen  in 
galleries,  of  hanging  such  pictures  so  that  the  visual  ray  cannot  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
its  proper  point,  nor  even  upon  any  part  of  the  painting. 

But  by  adopting  that  principle  which  supposes  this  medium  to  be  the  superficial  con- 
cavity of  a  perpendicular  cylirtder,  the  eye  being  placed  at  any  point  in  the  axis,  a  method 
b  found  by  which  a  landsc^e  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  Aegt&es,  and  by  which 
every  object  on  the  same  horizantal  line  may  be  delineated  in  the  same  proportion ;  which 
may  be  demonstrated  geometrically  by  showing  that  all  the  vbual  rays  from  the  axb  of  a 
cylinder,  and  fiilling  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  are  equal ;  while  all  those  which  fall  upon 
a  pUne,  increase  in  length  as  they  spread  ferther  from  the  point  of  sight.     In  practice, 
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appearance  of  the  different  clusters,  nor  in  that  of  the  houses,  a  view 
of  one-third  would  convey  a  complete  and  just  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  Oiief  and  his  party  seated  themselves  around  me,  and 
watched  my  proceedings,  not  with  that  degree  of  curiosity  which 
indicated  a  desire  of  learning  the  art,  but  merely  with  that  which 
the  novelty  of  the  affair  excited.  Some,  without  much  reflection, 
indeed,  took  their  stand  before  me,  and  on  my  requesting  them  to 
move  aside,  Mattivi  scolded  them  very  unceremoniously,  for  ob- 
structing my  view  :  on  which  they  laid  themselves  down  on  the  rocks, 
or  stationed  themselves  behind  me. 

Tlie  Chief  ^i  dinner-hour  happened  during  my  drawing ;  and,  as 
he  chose  to  remain  with  me  till  I  had  finished  my  work,  his  servants 
brought  his  dinner  to  him.     He  used  most  frequently,  or  when  not 


tbe  tylindric  method  has  several  advantages  and  fitcilides,  although  it  requires  that  yerf 
long  horizontal  right  lines  which  are  much  above  or  below  the  '  horizontal  line'  pn^rly 
so-called,  or  that  which  passes  through  the  point  of  sight,  should  be  represented  more  or 
less  curved ;  but  this  is  a  case  which  very  rarely  occurs.  In  landsc^ie-pictures  which 
comprehend  a  larger  horizontal  angle  than  the  eye  can  clearly  take  in  at  one  view,  such  as 
the  cylindric  principle  admits  o^  it  would  be  incorrect  to  enlarge  the  angle  of  altitude,  or 
h^ht  of  the  picture,  in  the  same  proportion ;  although  this  prec^t^  which  naturally 
depends  on  the  powers  of  vision,  spears  to  be  in  general  little  attended  to. 

In  the  course  of  studying  this  art  from  nature,  we  may  discover  that  all  the  rules 
which  are  usually  given  us  Sor  delineating  the  different  parts  of  a  view  where  a  great 
number  of  '  accidental  points'  are  required,  may  be  reduced  to  one,  and  thus  the.thera-e- 
tical  difficulties  of  the  art  exceedingly  simplified,  if  not  altogether  done  away.  T\i% 
following  nde  will  be  found  to  be  universalt  and  applicable  to  every  possible  case ;  The 
point  to  which  any  strught  line  in  nature  appem-s  to  tend,  is  that  point  in  the  medium, 
whether  plane  or  cylindrical,  where  a  visual  ray  parallel  to  that  line  would  &U.  And  then, 
by  corollar}' ;  All  lines  which  are  parallel  in  nature,  must,  in  a  drawing,  be  made  to  con- 
verge to  the  same  point:  andfiuther;  All  lines  which  are  horizontal  m  nature  must  tend 
to  some  point  in  the  *  horizontal  line;'  and  those  which  actually  incline  downwards,  must 
in  a  picture  be  drawn  to  some  point  below  that  line,  and  those  upwards,  to  some  point 
above. 

It  is  not  only  in  pictures  of  buildings,  that  a.  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspec- 
tive is  necessary,  although  in  such  It  is  absolutely  indispensable ;  but,  in  every  branch  of 
the  art  of  drawing,  it  is  eminently  useful;  a  consideration  which  has  occasioned  the  sub- 
ject to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  In  confining  this  explanation  to  the  space  of  a  note,  many 
particulars  must  necessarily  be  omitted  which  might  perhaps  make  the  above  remarks 
more  available  to  those  who  are  but  litde  acquainted  with  the  theory  of'the  art;  but  this 
exposition  of  the  principles  which  guided  my  own  practice,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  suffidently 
intelligible  to  those  who  take  any  particular  interest  in  the  subject 
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prevented  by  the  weather,  to  take  these  meals  in  his  moots!,  in  die 
open  air.  No  repast  could  be  more  frugal,  more  simple,  or  less 
ceremonious,  than  these.  The  meat,  as  usual,  was  small  pieces  of 
boiled  beefi  set  before  him  in  a  wooden  bowl ;  and  from  this  he  disr 
tributed  some  in  his  fingers  to  each  of  his  attendimts,  who  received 
it  also  in  their  hands ;  and  who  immediately  gnawed  it  in  pieces 
without  ceremony,  or  sometimes  they  took  the  trouble  to  cut  it  with 
their  knife. 

The  quantity  of  meat  which  came  to  each  person's  share,  ap- 
peared not  sufficient  for  a  meal,  unless  they  afterwards  ate  again  in 
their  own  houses :  but  in  public  I  never  saw  the  Chief  and  his  party 
eating  more  than  once  in  the  day  ;  and  this  consisted  only  of  beef, 
without  any  other  kind  of  food  in  addition ;  nor  was  it  ever  ob- 
served  to  be  cooked  in  any  other  manner  than  by  boiling. 

The  Bachapin*  have  not  the  least  idea  of  making  their  meals 
Ihe  opportunity  for  displaying  luxury  and  refinement:  they  eat 
because  nature  demands  it,  and  imagine  that  &  meal  can  require  no 
ceremony  or  forms  more  than  those  of  chewing  and  swallowing. 
They  look  only  to  the  gratification  of  bodily  appetite,  and  appear 
quite  insensible  to  the  mental  pleasures  of  conviviality.  Their  mode 
of  using  the  knife  at  their  meals,  is  uncouth  and  singular  enough,  and 
could  not  be  imitated  by  a  European,  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
cutting  off  his  under  lip :  on  Applying  the  lump  of  meat  to  the 
mouth,  one  end  or  corner  of  it  is  seized  between  the  teeth,  and  the 
hand  which  holds  it,  pulls  with  some  force  while  the  mouthfiil  is 
severed  from  it,  with  the  knife  close  to  the  lips.  In  default  of  a 
knife,  I  have  oflen  seen  the  hassagay  made  use  of. 

This  mode  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Bachaplns  or  the  Bichuanas ; 
it  is  so  common  among  every  tribe  of  the  Hottentot  race,  that  I  am 
unable  to  decide,  to  which  nation  the  honor  of  its  invention  is  due. 
But  as  the  Hottentots  are  distinguished  among  the  tribes  of  Afiica  by 
many  peculiarities,  and  as  the  extraordinary  mode  of  drinking  already 
described  *  is  properly  theirs,  it  seems  probiAle  that  this  mode  of 
eating  may  be  also  theirs. 

*  At  page  314.  of  this  volume. 
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Neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  on  any  other  during  my  travels 
among  the  Bichuanaa,  was  I  ever  invited  to  partake  of  their  meals. 
It  is  not  however  to  be  inferred  that  their  greediness  is  so  excessive 
that  they  never  give  away  food  ;  since  some  of  my  own  men  have 
now  and  dien  received  a  portion  from  Mattivi'a  bowl,  and  have  some- 
times eaten  com  and  milk  in  several  houses  at  Litakun.  But  the 
notion  which  these  people  seem  to  have  of  white-men,  is,  that  they 
are  so  inexhaustibly  rich,  that  from  the  moment  when  they  6rst  set 
foot  on  the  Bachapin  territory,  it  is  their  duty  to  be  constantly 
making  pretentt  to  the  natives,  who  think  themselves  to  be  a  nation 
possessed  comparatively  of  so  little,  that  they  ought  to  be  receivers 
only,  uid  under  no  obligation  to  do  a  favor  in  return,  or  to  express 
their  gratitude  in  any  other  manner  than  by  words.  Judging  from 
their  general  conduct,  one  would  conclude  that  they  suppose  that 
the  white>men  who  visit  them,  can  never  while  in  this  land,  be  in 
want  oi  food  or  of  the  least  assistance  of  that  kind;  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  able  to  feed  as  many  natives  as  chuse  to  seat  themselves 
round  their  fire. 

From  the  hills  on  which  we  were  standing,  of  which  the  outside, 
at  least,  is  formed  of  loose  angular  blocks  of  red  sand-stone,  the  view 
is  that  of  a  most  extensive  plain.  The  prospect,  looking  down  upon 
the  town,  is  totally  unlike  every  thing  but  itaedf,  luid  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  climbing  the  rocks.  The  whole  plan  of  Litdkun,  (whidi 
will  be  more  particularly  described  in  the  seventeenth  chapter,)  and 
of  its  clusters  of  houses,  of  the  dwellings  themselves,  and  of  the  ad- 
joining mootsies,  is  here  seen  at  once,  as  distinctly  as  on  a  map. 

On  this  hill,  between  the  rocks  and  stones,  grow  a  few  shrubby 
plants ;  but  as  they  are  continually  broken  for  firewood,  or  browsed 
upon  by  the  goats,  few  therefore  are  to  be  found  of  any  size  ex- 
cepting the  Vangtieria  infau^a.  Among  the  numberless  super- 
stitious and  absurd  beliefs,  is  that  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
as  attributing  to  this  shrub  an  unlucky  influence  over  those  who  use 
it  for  fuel :  consequently  there  was  here  an  abundance  of  decayed 
and  dry  wood :  a  circumstance  very  fortunate  for  us,  as  otherwise  we 
must  have  sought  our  Jirewood  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  ficom 
3  H  2 
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the  town,  every  dry  stick  in  the  vicinity  having  been  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants. 

When  I  had  finished  my  sketch,  Mattivi,  pleased  at  the  thought 
that  the  magnitude  of  his  town  would  now  be  made  known  in  the 
country  of  the  white-men,  inquired  very  particularly  if  I  had  drawn 
every  house ;  yet  though  my  answer  was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he 
remained  well  satisfied  by  being  told  that  1  had  drawn  as  many  as 
my  paper  could  contain,  and  that  I  intended  making  a  sk^ch  of  the 
o^er  part  of  the  town,  from  the  opposite  hills. 

We  all  then  descended  the  hill  together.  In  our  way  I  sought 
for  flowers,  but  could  discover  nothing  new  ;  every  vegetable  was  so 
completely  dried  up,  that  scarcely  a  specimen  could  be  procured. 
Some  of  the  natives  seeing  me  gather  a  plant,  very  good-naturedly 
made  search  for  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  brought  them  to  me; 
but  nothing  was  found  worth  preserving. 

The  path  by  which  we  returned,  brought  us  to  Serrakuhi^s 
mootgi,  the  first  dwelling  to  which  we  came,  and  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  I  walked  in  to  examine  a  beautifiil 
tree  of  a  new  species  of  acacia,  called  by  the  inhabitants,  M6$ku  *, 
and  to  gather  some  of  its  singularly  twisted  or  curved  pods,  whidi 
just  at  this  season  were  hanging  in  abundance. 

Serrakutu,  who  was  sitting  in  one  corner  of  the  enclosure,  and 
whom  I  did  not  at  first  observe,  called  out  to  me  with  a  loud  voice, 
Heeela !  Heela !  f  and  seemed  much  gratified  by  my  paying  him  a 

•  Jcacia  Litdktmensis,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2205.  Arbor  4.0-ped^is,  (vide  tabulatn 
sextain)  comis  partialibua  depresso-patentibus.  (In  plantula  hortensi  bienai;  FoUa  sub- 
pubesceDtia,  bipinnata  4 — 6-juga,  foUolis  interstitio  invicem  separatis,  angust^  oblongis, 
9 — IS-jugis.     Spiiue  stipulares  geminse  breves  recurvffi.)     I>guniina  bivalvia  tortuosa. 

f  H^la !  (H^ylab)  is  a  OMtimoD  exdamatjon  among  the  Bachapins,  and  is  used  •whsa 
calling  to  a  person  at  s  distance.  The  first  syllable  is  usually  protracted  to  a  length  pro- 
portioned to  the  distance  of  the  person  called.  If  he  be  only  a  few  yards  off,  Hela !  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient ;  if  at  a  much  greater  distance,  Heela !  if  still  &rther,  HSeHa .', 

and  even  fiR S ela ! ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  both  the  tone  and  the  strength 

of  the  voice  are  heightened  and  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  this  is  not  a  word  of  mean  importance,  nor  much  less  resounding  than  the 
1^o^uf^ol9■S9f  iaXavva.  It  is,  however,  in  its  more  moderate  form,  employed  in  comm<»i 
conversation  or  debate,  as  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  company  or  the  assem- 
bly, to  the  person  who  is  speaking. 
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visit.  He  was  then  wearing  Gert's  hat,  which  he  had  borrowed  for 
the  day ;  and  perhaps  he  mistook  the  smile,  which  his  incongruous 
dress  occasioned  in  me,  for  joy  at  meeting  with  him  at  home.  He 
asked  me  to  show  him  the  sketch,  and  this  obliged  me  to  enter  into 
the  same  explanation  of  my  object  in  drawing  it,  as  I  had  given  to  his 
nephew  Mattivi.  He  was  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chief,  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  his  friends :  their  employment  appeared  to 
be  a  mixture  of  work  and  conversation. 

As  he  had,  a  day  or  two  before.  Invited  me  to  see  hix  house,  I 
now  requested  him  to  show  it  :on  which  he  immediately  rose,  and, 
followed  by  his  friends  or  attendants,  conducted  me  to  the  house  of 
his  younger  wife ;  while  Mattivi  and  his  party  proceeded  home- 
ward. She  exhibited  her  ptuntings  in  a  manner  which  evinced  that 
she  was  well  satisfied  with  her  own  performance.  They  were,  the 
figures  of  several  animals,  rudely  drawn,  with  a  paint  of  white  earth, 
against  the  front-wall  of  the  house.  Among  these  I  distinguished 
two  lizards ;  but  the  rest  might  have  enabled  a  fanciful  person  to  see 
in  them,  any  animal  he  pleased,  or  that  he  wished  to  see.  They 
were,  however,  intended  to  represent  some  of  the  common  animals 
of  the  country. 

He  then  took  me  to  the  bouse  at  which  he  more  usually  resided ; 
which  was  that  of  his  elder  wife  Marrikliindmi,  a  good-looking  woman 
apparently  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  whom  he  introduced  to  me. 
Mak&i  (Mfdcooer),  his  daughter  by  Marriklonami,  was  also  introduced  : 
she  was  probably  about  eighteen.  Neither  of  them,  nor  several  others 
who  were  present,  had  ever  before,  as  they  told  me,  seen  a  white- 
man.  They  looked  at  me  with  the  most  curious  attention ;  and  to 
make  a  greater  display  before  the  crowd,  for  the  front-court  was  filled 
with  people,  Serrakutu  requested  me  to  unfold  my  umbrella  and 
allow  his  wife  to  stand  with  me  under  the  shade  of  it. 

While,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  we  were  thus  exhibiting  ourselves, 
I  felt  now  and  then  some  person  behind  me  cautiously  feeling  my 
hair,  which  being  rather  unfashionably  long,  admitted  of  their  doing 
this,  as  they  supposed,  without  being  perceived. 

Serrakutu  so  much  admired  the  air  of  importance  which  the 
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umbreMa  gave  us,  Chat  he  wished  me  to  make  him  a  present  of  it.  I 
replied,  that  it  was  indispensablj  necessary  to  me,  as  I  could  not 
draw  without  it,  the  whiteness  of  the  paper,  in  the  sunshine,  com- 
pletely dazzling  me  and  preventing  my  seeing  either  the  objects 
before  ttie,  or  my  own  drawing ;  but  I  added,  if  he  would  watt  till  I 
had  ended  my  journey,  I  would  then  gladly  give  it  to  him.  He  did 
not,  he  said,  seriously  mean,  or  expect,  that  I  should  part  with  it ; 
but  only  asked  it  in  talk  ;  yet,  if  he  were  to  ask  for  a  piece  of  tobacco 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  he  then  should  mean  what  he  said.  That  this 
ingenious  mode  of  begging  might  not  fail  in  its  object,  I  promised 
that,  as  I  had,  to  avoid  being  troubled  by  be^;ars,  put  none  in  my 
pocket  before  I  came  from  home,  I  would  send  him  some  as  soon  as 
I  returned  to  my  waggons. 

Marriklonltml  desired  her  husband  to  let  me  know  that  she 
much  wished  to  see  my  hairt  and  b^ged  me  to  take  off  my  hat.  I 
did  BO  ;  and  had  it  been  a  man  with  eyes  in  every  part  of  his  head, 
who  had  thus  unexpectedly  appeared  before  her,  she  could  not  have 
expressed  greater  astonishment.  She  lifted  up  both  hands'  with 
amazement ;  involuntarily  drew  herself  back  a  pace,  as  though  fear* 
fill  of  a  strange  animal ;  and  remained  for  a  minute  or  two  fixed  in 
silent  wonder.  The  greater  part  of  the  crowd  also  stood  gazing  with 
surprise  at  the  extraordinary  sight,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  credit  the 
testimony  of  their  own  senses,  that  there  could  exist  on  the  earth  a 
raee  of  men  whose  heads  produced  a  similar  covering:  yet  none 
ventured  now  ta  approach  and  examine  it  more  nearly.  One  man 
siud,  he  thought  long  hair  very  beautifol ;  but  when  I  told  him  tfa^ 
I  much  doubted  whether  he  admired  it  so  much  as  the  hair  of  his 
own  countrywomen,  he  made  no  reply,  and  confessed  by  his  silence, 
that  black  wool  twisted  into  threads  shining  with  grease  and  sibllo, 
was  in  his  eyes  much  more  charming. 

Having  allowed  the  party  time  sufficient  for  satisfying  their 
curiosity,  I  again  put  on  my  hat ;  and  all  then  b^an  giving  to  each 
other  their  opinions  respecting  the  white-man;  at  least,  such  ap- 
peared, by  their  manner,.to  be  the  subject  of  thdr  conversation. 

Serraktitu,  with  a  view  to  give  me  some  idea,  as  it  appeared,  of 
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Bachapin  ingenuity  and  workmanship,  ordered  two  girls  to  bring  me 
his  comsievei  to  look  at.  They  were  in  the  form  of  a  \axge  shallow 
bow],  and  made  in  a  very  neat  manner,  with  flat  split  twigs  tnter> 
woven  with  the  greatest  exactness :  but  on  pressing  him  to  sell  them, 
I  dbcovered  that  they  were  in  reality  the  manufacture  of .  the 
Nudkketn  tribe,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  them,  because,  be 
said,  he  should  not  for  a  long  time  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
others  in  their  place ;  and  it  was  an  article  with  which  he  could  not 
dispense. 

Both  these  dwellings  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few 
paces  from  bis  mootsi ;  and  his  wives,  of  whom  he  had  only  two, 
had  proved  themselves  to  be  good  builders,  by  their  houses  being  of 
the  largest  dimensions.  That  of  the  youngest  may  be  seen  on  the 
left  in  the  foreground  of  the  sixth  plate.  The  same  cleanness,  good 
order  and  neatness,  which  are  the  striking  features  of  the  houses  of 
Lit^un,  were  equally  conspicuous  in  these. 

After  having  seen  various  other  domestic  articles,  I  returned  homej 
leaving  them  all  exceedingly  pleased  at  my  visit,  which,  I  doubt  not^ 
furnished  them  with  abundant  matter  for  conversation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  in  my  waggon,  before  Mollemmi 
came  to  see  me,  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  what  I  had  drawn. 
I  made  use  of  the  opportunity  for  asking  him  to  let  me  take  his  por- 
trait :  but  this  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  j  nor  would  he  give  any 
reason  for  his  refusal. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  employed  in  finishing  my  sketch ; 
though  I  was  never  without  tobacco-beggars  before  me.  I  now,  how- 
ever, succeeded  better  in  resisting  their  importunities  and  gave  away 
less  than  on  any  previous  day. 

Speelman  and  Eeyser,  who  had  been  out  hunting  since  yesterday 
morning,  and  had  passed  the  night  in  the  plains,  returned  this  after- 
noon ;  having  shot  a  quakka  (zebra).  They  were  attended,  during 
the  whole  time,  by  three  natives,  who  assisted  in  bringing  home  the 
meat,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Bachapin  cu^oms,  was  of  great  service 
in  finding  cooking  utensils ;  wherever  the  chase  led  them,  or  when^ 
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ever  thej  wished  to  take  a  meal»  one  or  oth^  of  these  men  would 
leave  the  party  for  a  few  minutes,  and  return  with  a  large  piitta  or 
clay  boiling-pot. 

It  seems  by  the  report  of  my  HottentotSi  who  have  several 
times  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  circumstance,  that  the 
natives  have  placed  pots  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  concealed 
under  the  bushes,  to  remain  there  for  general  use,  or  at  least  for  the 
use  of  their  hunting  parties,  all  of  whom,  probably,  know  the  spots 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  My  knowledge  of  the  fact  here  relied, 
is  derived  only  ftom  the  observation  of  my  Hottentots  i  and  if  it  is  a 
common  custom,  it  is  an  instance,  though  a  solitary  one,  of  labor 
dedicated  to  public  convenience. 

I  had,  two  days  before,  made  an  agreement  with  a  man  for  the 
purchase  of  two  oxen  which  he  said  were  then  at  his  cattle-place ; 
and  as  he  represented  them  to  be  very  large  and  strong  animals,  I 
allowed  a  proportionabl/  large  quantity  of  beads.  Having  guned 
some  experience  of  this  people's  bad^aith,  I  would  not  pay  for 
them  till  the  cattle  were  brought  home ;  and  accordingly,  the  beads 
in  question,  were  till  then  deposited  in  my  wa^on.  But  this  evening 
when  the  oxen  came,  ttiey  were  found  to  be  but  steers  and  not  even 
full-grown  ;  and  as  they  could  be  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing my  waggons,  I  rejected  them,  by  briefly  reminding  the  owner 
that  we  had  made  the  bargain  for  large  cattle. 

Another  man,  of  whom  I  had  at  the  same  time  made  a  similar 
purchase,  brought  also  his  two  oxen.  Finding  that  they  accorded 
with  our  agreement,  I  was  going  to  pay  him  the  beads  which  had 
been  reserved  as  the  stipulated  price,  though  it  was  known  to  be 
much  above  that  which  had  been  paid  by  former  visitors ;  when  the 
by-standers,  seeing  that  I  approved  of  this  pair,  advised  him  to 
demand  more.  On  this  he  hesitated,  and  said,  that  he  would  not  let 
me  have  the  oxen  unless  I  gave  him  that  quantity  of  beads  for  each : 
I  had  then  in  my  hand  the  quantity  which  he  had  before  asked  as 
the  price  of  the  two.  As  I  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed 
by  such  a  mode  of  dealings  I  replied  that  unless  he  would  axxe^t  that 
which  he  had  agreed  to  receive,  I  would  not  take  the  oxen  even  at  a 
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single  bead  more.  He  was  persuaded  to  believe  tbat  I  was  so  much 
in  need,  that  necessity  would  compel  me  to  purchase  them  at  any 
rate,  in  which  hope,  he  refused  to  lower  his  demand.  The  beads  were 
therefore,  again  put  into  the  waggon,  and  the  0x01  were  driven  hom& 
I  record  these  and  many  other  transactions  equally  trifling  in  themr 
selves,  because  they  exemplify  much  of  the  national  character. 

It  h^pened,  the  night  being  cold,  that  I  came  out  of  the  wag- 
gon to  warm  myself  at  the  Hottentots'  fire,  all  of  them  being  at  that 
hour  asleep ;  and,  as  it  was  my  custom  on  such  occasions  to  look 
around  to  see  if  all  was  right,  I  discovered  that  the  horees  were 
missing.  Fearful  that  it  might  be  an  act  of  treachery  of  the  natives, 
I'  awoke  some  of  my  people  to  inquire  into  the  circumstance.  They 
were  already  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  had,  notwithstanding,  laid 
themselves  very  composedly  down  to  sleep,  intending  to  search  for 
them  in  the  morning  ;  if  the  lions  should  not  have  made  prey  of  them 
in  the  mean  while. 

It  was  again  entirely  through  the  neglect  of  Andries  that  they 
had  been  lost :  it  was  his  day  for  attending  the  cattle  at  pasture,  and 
he  had  probably  been  lying  all  the  time  asleep  under  a  bush,  instead 
of  watching  to  prevent  their  straying  away.  The  disposition  of  this 
Hottentot,  was  either  so  careless,  so  worthless,  or  so  stupid,  that  no 
reprimand  had  any  effect  in  causing  him  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  duty  which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  And  though  this  duty  was 
the  simplest  and  least  laborious  of  all ;  being  merely  to  watch  the 
cattle  at  pasture  and  drive  them  home  in  the  evening ;  it  was,  in 
another  point  of  view,  a  very  important  one,  as  the  loss  of  the  oxen 
and  horses  would  have  put  an  end  to  my  journey,  at  least  in  its 
present  form. 

I  therefore  appointed  Van  B.oye  and  Cornelia  to  take  charge  of 
the  cattle,  each  on  alternate  days,  considering  them  to  be  men  on 
whom  I  might  more  safely  depend.  Hitherto  no  defined  employment 
had  been  assigned  to  these  two,  because  the  character  which  had  been 
given  me  with  them,  as  baptized  Hottentots  and  men  who  had 
received  some  instruction,  seemed  to  promise  for  them  a  conscientious 
readiness  to  make  themselves  useful  on  every  occasion ;  and  for  this 
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reason  it  was  deemed  more  advantageous  to  the  expedition,  and  con- 
ferring some  distinction  on  them,  not  to  limit  their  duty,  in  the 
manner  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to.  do  with  respect  to  the 
rest  But  dniing  the  three  months  in  which  they  had  been  in  my  pay> 
they  had  literally  done  no  work  at  all ;  unless  the  act  of  one  making 
the  horses  fast  in  the  evening  when  they  were  brought  home,  and  the 
other  untying  their  halters  in  the  morning,  could  be  regarded  by 
them  as  a  service  of  impOTtance  Plough  to  entitle  them  to  higher 
wages  than-  any  of  my  other  men.  Although  two  of  these  horses 
were  seldom  ridden  by  any  but  themselves,  they  left  all  the  actual 
care  of  them  to  the  other  Hottentots.  They  had  carefully  avoided 
all  the  usual  business  of  travelling;  such  as  cooking  their  own  food, 
lifting  a  fire,  fetching  fiiel  and  water,  assistmg  in  taking  off  the 
akin  and  cutting  up  the  game,  drying  the  meat,  greasing  the  waggon- 
wheels,  driving  the  sheep  or  oxen  when  we  travelled,  cutting  branches 
for  making  a  cattle-pound  to  secure  them  at  night ;  as  they  chose  to 
view  these  employments  as  beneath  the  character  of  a  Christian.  On 
one  occasion  when  all,  excepting  Cornelis  and  Stuurman,  were  either 
hunting  or  otherwise  absent  from  the  town,  I  gave  orders  that  the 
former  should  broil  a  steak  for  my  dinner,  but  without  any  hesitation 
he  sent  me  word  that  be  understood  nothing  of  cooking :  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  wait  till  it  could  be  broiled  by  one  of  the 
Hottentots.  And  even,  when  T  have  wished  to  employ  these  in  any 
work  above  that  of  a  Hottentot,  they  have  invariably  made  the  same 
reply,  that  they  did  not  understand  how  to  do  it.  Van  Roye  once 
told  me  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  and  unconcern,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  cut  up  meat  into  slices  for  drying ;  probably  because  he 
saw  all  the  other  people  doing  this  work.  I  now  told  them,  that  aa 
it  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  party,  to  trust  the  cattle 
any  longer  to  the  care  of  Andries  and  Stuurman,  I  appointed  them 
to  this  duty,  believing  them  to  be  people  on  whom  I  might  place 
reliance. 

23rd.  This  morning  the  Chief  *s  principal  herdsman,  came  to  my 
wa^on  to  announce  that  there  was  in  the  moptai,  waiting  to  see  me, 
a  man  who  bad  brought  four  oxen  for  the  purchase  of  a  mutlai. 
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Every  transaction  with  Mtfttivi  relative  to  this  subject  was  well- 
-  known  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  I  was  therefbre  surprised  at  any 
further  attempt,  more  especially  as  I  had  ^ven  a  positive  refusal  to 
Mollemmi  on  a  similar  occasion.  I  now  felt  a  suspicion  that  the 
present  proposal  proceeded  in  reality  from  the  same  quarter.  I 
therefore  expressed  myself  decidedly  resolved  not  to  listen  to  any 
offers  of  this  kind :  and  the  oxen  were,  in  consequence,  driven  away 
without  either  they  or  the  man  having  been  seen  by  me. 

Soon  after  this,  Mollemmi  came  to  ask  for  three  charges  of 
powder  and  ball,  which  he  said  he  wanted,  as  he  was  going  out 
hunting.  I  replied  that  as  he  and  bis  brother  had  already  received 
as  much  as  could  be  spared,  no  more  could  be  given  them.  He  then 
demanded  some  tobacco ;  this  I  gave  him,  though  the  tone  of  voice 
in  which  it  was  asked,  was  much  less  civil  than  usual. 

In  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  chieftains  who  was  frequraitly  in 
Mattivi's  party,  desired  to  look  at  my  beads  agun,  as  he  intended 
offering  me  two  oxen  for  sale.  I  told  him  that  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  give  up  all  further  bartering^  as  it  had  always  been  found 
to  end,  not  in  purchase,  but  in  dispute  ;  that  as  my  object,  in  coming 
to  Litakun,  was  to  form  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  Bachapins, 
I  was  most  desirous  of  avoiding  every  thing  which  could  lead  to  the 
least  misunderstanding.  He  persisted,  however,  in  bringing  the 
oxen ;  but  I  continued  fixed  in  my  resolution ;  and  thus  the  affair 
ended. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day,  without  the  shortest  respite,  I  was 
surrounded  by  people  constantly  begging  or  waiting  for  tobacco ;  and 
I  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  a  day  had  thus  passed  by,  without 
any  useful  or  agreeable  result 

Van  Royct  whom  I  had  supposed  to  have  entered  ^upon  his  new 
duty  oi  attending  the  cattle,  with  perfect  willingness,  convinced  me 
in  the  evening  when  he  brought  them  home,  how  much  I  had 
mistaken  his  character.  On  my  sending  Ibr  him  to  inquire  if  he  had 
found  in  tiiat  part  of  the  plain,  grass  enough  for  the  oxen,  he  answered 
in  a  surly  tone,  and  with  insolent  gesture.  Yes  ;  and  added,  that,  it 
3n  2 
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was  very  strange  that  Andries  could  not  take  care  of  the  oxen ;  as 
the  new  ones  were  not  so  unruly  as  he  had  represented  them  to  be. 

Cornells  uncalled  for,  came  up  at  the  same  moment,  and  with 
equal  insolence^  told  me  that  if  the  ox-leaders  did  not  take  proper 
care  of  the  cattle,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  drivers  to  attend  to  them. 
On  this,  they  both  with  a  step  very  expressive  of  defiance  to  my 
authority;  marched  away. 

When  I  called  the  latter  back,  to  ask  him  what  meaning  he  had 
in  making  that  remark,  he  replied  with  an  intolerably  disrespectful 
manner,  that  if  I  would  appoint  them  to  be  the  waggon-drivers*  they 
would  look  after  the  oxen ;  otherwise,  they  would  not  go  out  with 
them  again.  Having  said  this,  they  turned  their  back,  and  in  open 
contempt  walked  out  of  the  enclosure. 

Much  as  I  had  hitherto  borne,  of  these  worthless  Hottentots* 
laziness,  this  behaviour,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest  and  of  the 
Chief  and  a  large  party  of  chieftains  who  were  at  that  time  assembled 
in  the  mootsi,  was  not  to  be  endured ;  as  the  certain  consequences  ' 
would  have  been,  the  total  want  of  subordination  of  all  my  men  and 
some  serious  liberties  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who  would  now  be 
convinced  that  I  was  unable  to  check  even  the  disobedience  of  my  own 
servants.  But  knowing  that  the  safety  of  all  depended  on  unanimity, 
or,  if  that  was  inattunable,  at  least,  on  due  subordination,  I  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  maintain  my  authority ;  and,  buckling  on  my  pistols 
and  cutlass,  I  hastily  followed  Comelist  with  Speelman  and  Flatje 
whom  I  ordered  to  bring  him  back.  But  as  he  was  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  man  of  our  party,  they  declared  that  they  were  afraid  to 
approach  him. 

I  was  obliged  therefore,  to  support  the  step  which  I  had  taken,  by 
hastening  alone  towards  him  ;  and  on  overtaking  him,  commanded 
him  instantly  to  return  to  the  waggons.  He  was  at  the  first  moment, 
on  the  point  of  refusing  obedience ;  but  observing  me  to  be  armed, 
and  seeing  me  determined  on  enforcing  my  words,  he  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  obey ;  and  with  a  slow  and  reluctant  pace,  walked 
before  me  to  the  enclosure. 
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MoHivif  on  seeing  me  arm  myself  to  pursue  this  man,  had 
quitted  his  party  and  alone  followed  me  at  a  short  distance,  as  if  to 
witness  the  result ;  but  he  said  nothing,  nor  in  any  manner  interposed 
his  authority,  either  to  restrain  my  proceedings  or  to  assist  them, 

As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  waggons,  I  assembled  my  men, 
and  in  their  presence,  declared  to  Comelis  that  unless  he  begged  my 
pardon  for  the  great  disrespect  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  I  would 
instantly  have  him  punished.  He  seemed  to  hesitate.  At  this 
moment  I  felt  myself  placed  in  that  critical  situation  which  was 
balanced  between  violent  measures  and  all  the  dangers  of  ineffective 
authority.  Nothing  could  be  more  discordant  to  my  disposition,  or 
wishes,  than  the  former,  nor  more  fatal  to  the  expedition,  than  the 
latter.  While  I  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  firm  resolution  to  have 
my  threats  put  immediately  into  execution,  I  in  reality  made  a  delay  of 
a  minute  or  two,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  reflect  on  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  we  all  stood.  This  had  the  effect  so  much  hoped 
for ;  and  he  at  length  begged  pardon  for  his  conduct.  He  did  it, 
however,  in  so  unwilling  a  manner,  Uiat  it  was  evident  that  I  had 
preserved  nothing  more  than  the  bare  appearance  of  my  command. 

When  this  affair  was  ended,  as  I  supposed,  and  all  had  returned 
to  theit  hut,  Mattivi  and  Mollemmi  came  to  my  waggon,  and  sat  with 
me  for  about  half  an  hour.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  he 
noticed  what  had  just  passed,  and  said,  he  was  glad  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded by  words,  in  making  him  obedient ;  that  whenever  any  of  his 
servants  were  disobedient,  he  always  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to 
their  duty  by  the  same  means. 

But  during  that  time,  Come/u,  whom  my  manner  had  alarmed 
into  a  concession  of  his  error,  had  recovered  his  refractory  spirit,  and 
began  to  repent  of  having  shown  submission.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  he  came  once  more  to  the  waggon  to  ask  me  why  I  went  to 
him  with  arms  in  my  hand.  I  succeeded  in  stifling  all  my  anger  at 
this  revival  of  his  insolence,  and  replied ;  that  I  should  give  neither 
him,  nor  any  of  my  men,  reasons  for  what  I  did ;  that  I  most 
seriously  advised  him  not  to  try  the  experiment  of  again  irritating 
me,  but  to  go  away  and  remember  that  as  he  was  my  servant,  he  was 
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bound  to  be  obedient  and  to  do  the  duty  to  vhich  I  thought  proper 
to  appoint  him ;  and  that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might, 
I  was  resolved  that  my  m^i  should  obey  me.  Seeing  therefore  no 
prospect  of  gaining  the  mastery  by  intimidation,  he  made  no  further 
reply,  but  walked  quietly  away. 

I  afterwards  took  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  Speelman,  who, 
I  knew,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  and  reprobated  his  uselessness. 
I  desired  him  to  advise  the  other  to  be  cautious  in  his  behaviour, 
never  in  iuture  to  attempt  resistance  to  his  master ;  and  to  tell  him 
that  I  recommended  him,  as  he  had  learnt  to  read,  to  look  frequently 
over  the  written  agreement  by  which  he  was  engaged  in  my  service, 
and  to  conform  to  what  was  there  stated  to  be  his  duty ;  and  that  he 
and  all  the  rest  of  my  men  might  know  that  if  I  required  of  them  any 
unreasonable  service  or  acted  unjustly  towards  them,  I  was  amenable 
to  authorities  in  the  Colony  as  much  as  they  were  j  but  that,  as  long 
as  we  were  wandering  in  a  country  where  unanimity  was  necessary  to 
our  safety,  I  would  be  obeyed ;  and  that  it  should  be  perilous  ft>r  any 
man  of  them  to  resist  my  orders. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  turbulent  days  which  I  had 
experienced  since  the  commencement  of  my  journey. 

S^th.  On  the  next  day  Comelis  came  in  a  respectful  manner  to 
ask  for  some  leather,  that  he  might  make  himself  a  pair  of  shoes ;  all 
Hottentots  generally,  being  their  own  shoemakers.  He  begged  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home  to  make  them,  and  that  I 
would  in  the  mean  time  ^point  some  one  in  his  place,  to  attend  the 
oxen  till  his  shoes  were  ready. 

Although  this  seemed  to  wear  some  little  appearance  of  being 
only  a  plea  for  deferring  an  open  submission  to  my  former  regula- 
tion,  yet,  as  I  considered  his  refractory  spirit  as  now  subdued,  I  gave 
him  immediately  what  he  asked  for.  I  took  this  opportunity  of 
calmly  admonishing  him  against  disobedience,  and  of  advising  him, 
as  well  as  the  others,  that,  if  they  thought  a  reasonable  objection 
existed  against  any  orders  which  I  might  issue,  they  should  rather 
represent  the  case  to  me  in  a  respectful  manner,  when  they  mi^t  be 
assured  that  I  should  always  be  ready  to  listen,  and,  that  if  their 
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represeDtations  were  juatt  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them.  He  then  voluntacily  confessed  that  the  words  which  he  liad 
yesterday  made  use  of,  were  uttered  in  haste  and  without  reflection, 
and  that  he  now  felt  sorry  at  having  expressed  himself  in  so  unbot 
coming  a  manner. 

Mollimmit  who  had  long  resisted  my  solicitations  to  sit  for  Au 
portraUf  was  this  morning  prevailed  on  by  the  offer  of  a  quantity  o( 
tobacco,  to  grant  my  request. 

This  being  the  first  portrait  which  I  had  drawn  at  Litakun,  it 
was  fortunate  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  strong  likeness,  as  the 
circumstance  made  a  very  fevorable  impression  on  the  natives  and 
pleased  them  excessively.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  for  he  imme- 
diately went  and  told  every  body  what  I  had  done,  every  one 
crowded  to  see  it.  Mattivt  came  smiling,  and  calling  out,  Jkkui  bon ! 
(Let  roe  seel):  and  after  hts  first  surprise  was  over,  he  exclumed, 
Singke!  ^ngke!  (Very  pretty!  Very  well !)  But  the  astonishment 
of  the  crowd,  on  seeing  MoUemmi  In  a  book,  is  not  very  easily  to  be 
described;  nor  perhaps  imagined,  without  having  been  witnessed. 
They  fixed  their  eyes  on  it  with  a  degree  of  attention  which 
seemed  to  give  to  their  countenances  an  expression  not  very  unlike 
that  of  fear.  It  was  evident  that  so  strange  and  unexpected  a 
sight,  absorbed  all  their  thoughts ;  till,  on  taking  their  eyes  off  the 
drawing  and  turning  to  their  companions,  they  burst  into  laughter 
and  expressed  their  surprise  and  delight  in  a  variety  of  modes, 
all  equally  comic.  Their  quickness  in  comprehending  a  hasty  un- 
coloured  drawing,  fi^r  I  was  obliged  to  complete  it  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  in  discovering  at  the  first  glance  the  meaning  of  every 
line,  gave  me  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  discernment 

Having  remarked,  when  I  paid  the  visit  to  Serrakutu,  that  the 
view  of  Litahm  seen  irom  a  spot  close  to  his  mootsi,  comprised 
enough  of  the  general  character  of  the  scenery  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  niU.ure  and  appearance  of  the  town,  I  again  took  a  walk  thither, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  drawing  of  it ;  and  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  tixtk  plate. 

As  I  now  began  to  consider  Jttli  as  more  faithfully  attached  to 
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me,  than  most  of  my  other  Hottentots,  I  took  him  as  my  attendant 
in  this  walk,  that  it  might  be  rendered  more  pleasant  by  the  presence 
of  one  whose  conduct,  by  forming  a  contrast  with  that  which  has  just 
been  described,  seemed  in  some  degree  to  have  the  effect  of  an 
antidote  against  the  vexation  which  that  had  caused  me.  While,  the 
occupation  of  drawing,  and  the  expectation  that  I  should  one  day, 
surrounded  by  my  friends,  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  by 
these  means  the  interesting  scene  now  before  me,  relieved  my  mind 
from  the  uneasy  sensations  at  the  past,  and  enabled  me  to  enjoy  all 
the  gratification  and  instruction  which  the  prospect  afibrded. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  had  the  good-fortune  to  be  allowed  to  take 
my  walk  through  the  town  without  great  molestaUon  from  tobacco- 
beggars  ;  and  during  my  drawing  I  was  not  much  incommoded  by 
the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants,  as  there  were  seldom  so  many  col- 
lected together  at  one  time,  as  to  form  a  crowd  around  me.  They 
stood  looking  over  me  for  a  little  while,  and  then  went  away.  Those 
who  happened  to  be  passing  that  way,  as  they  were  returning  home 
with  their  jars  of  water,  or  loads  of  firewood,  stopped  a  minute  or 
two  to  inquire  the  object  of  my  employment.  Others  were  walking 
idly  about,  or  sitting  on  the  ground  occupied  merely  in  occasiomJ 
conversation,  or  in  asking  questions  of  those  who  had  just  been 
looking  at  my  drawing :  while  a  larger  party  were  in  a  similar  manner 
passing  their  time  under  the  beautiful  acacias  in  Serrakutu's  mootri.  * 


•  7^  sixth  plate  represents  a  view  of  part  of  Ldt&kim  as  seen  frcon  the  foot  of  the 
hills  on  its  northern  side,  and  looking  westerly.  It  exhibits  scarcdy  a  third  of  the  town ; 
the  other  part  Ijtng  extended  over  the  plun  much  &rther  to  the  rif^t,  and  occupying  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  as  fiir  as  the  distant  hills.  About  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and 
just  above  the  trunk  of  an  acacia,  may  be  seen  the  roof  of  the  Chiefs  dwelling,  and  close  to 
it  the  mdotsi  (moatsi)  or  public  enclosure,  distinguished  by  the  two  waggons.  The  horizon 
(m  the  left,  ia  formed  by  a  boundless  view  over  the  Great  Plains  of  litakun ;  that  on  the 
right  is  intercepted  by  low  hills  similar  to  those  which  shelter  the  town  on  the  south,  and 
which  may  be  imagined  as  rising  up  immediately  behind  the  spectator.  Ilie  nearest  house 
(HI  the  left,  is  the  residence  of  Serrakutu's  younger  wife,  and  his  mootsi  enclosed  by  a 
hedge  of  dry  branches,  is  seen  farther  to  the  right.  The  large  trees  within  that  fence, 
are  of  the  kind  named  Acacia  Litdkunensis,  and  called  mdshu  by  the  inhabitants.  .  As 
they  are  ^thftil  portruts  of  the  trees  from  which  they  were  drawn,  they  will  convey 
to  the  botanist,  as  well  as  to  the  general  observer,  a  correct  idea  of  then-  growth,  and 
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The  weather  was  now  exceedingly  agreeable ;  and  to  those  who 
have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  over-moist  air  of  the  British 
islands,  and  of  their  great  variability  of  weather,  the  almost  coruiant 
naahme  of  Africa  has,  during  the  winter  season  when  the  heat  of  its 
beams  is  moderate,  a  chewing  and  enlivening  effect.  A  constitution 
naturally  susceptible  of  these  effects,  would  feel  them  the  more 
sensibly  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  nights  were  extremely 
chilly.  The  average  mid-day  heat  during  this  month,  did  not  exceed 
70°  (16*8  R. ;  21*1  C),  a  temper^ure  at  which  the  presence  of  the 
sun  was  welcome,  and  even  desirable. 

About  sunset  we  were  surprised  by  the  cracking  of  whips,  and 
the  rattling  of  two  wagons  driving  into  the  town  ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, their  owners  came  to  me.  I  was  much  pleased  at  finding  it 
to  be  our  old  acquaintance  Berendt  the  Hottentot  captain:  having 
Mrith  him  Jan  Hendrik  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Klaarwater,  together 
-with  about  fourteen  other  Hottentots.  These  were  part  of  the  hunt- 
ing expedition  which  had  been  already  noticed  as  having  set  out  from 
the  Asbestos  Mountains  on  the  day  before  I  reached  that  place  on 
my  return  from  Graafireynet. 

Berends  informed  me  that  he  had  left  the  r^t  of  his  party  with 


ramificaUon,  and  oC  the  elegant  form  of  their  light  masses  of  Ibliage.  Ilie  stumps  ex 
tnmis  are  of  the  Mokdla  tree  or  Acacia  girqffie,  and  having  been  cut  down  for  the  purpose 
(^building  the  town,  the  branches  which  have  since  sprung  from  them,  serve  by  the 
number  of  years  growth  which  they  exhibit,  to  confirm  the  statement  that  this  town  had 
not  stood  in  its  present  situation  longer  than  six  years,  at  the  date  of  these  Travels.  The 
other  bushes  are  younger  plants  of  the  same  species.  All  the  ^figiavs  represent  men, 
excepting  the  three  in  the  foreground,  and  the  one  more  distant  and  immediately  to  the 
left  of  these.  On  the  right,  are  two  armed  men  returning  from  a  distant  cattle-station, 
and  driving  before  Uiem  an  ox  loaded  with  bags  of  milk.  Just  above  the  hedge  under  the 
great  trees,  may  be  seen  the  heads  of  persons  assembled  in  the  mootsi.  7^  woman  in 
the  fi»'^;Tound,  carrying  a  piitsa  (a  pot  or  jar)  on  her  head,  and  an  ox-hom  in  her  hand, 
is  going  for  water.  She  is  clothed  only  in  the  makleSbi  and  musSsi,  and  wears  a  number 
of  duck  leathern  rings  round  her  ancles.  Her  daughter,  who  is  playing  with  an  ostrich- 
feather,  wears,  as  usual  at  her  age,  cmly  the  makkilbi .-  her  peculiar  figure  or  the  hollow- 
ness  <^  the  back,  is  often  very  remarkable  amiHig  the  children  of  various  African  tribes. 
The  other  child,  a  little  boy,  has,  as  usual  at  that  age,  no  clothing  whatever,  llie  other 
olgects  se^  in  this  engraving,  will  be  rendered  sufficiently  intelligible  by  the  descriptions 
contained  io  the  two  following  chapters. 

VOL.  II.  3  o 
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six  vaggqns  waitiog  for  him  on  the  banks  of  Makkw&rin,  at  a  spot 
much  &rther  westward  ^lan  that  at  which  I  had  crossed  it.  His 
object  in  coming  to  Litakun,  was  to  barter  for  ivory  and  cattle.  During 
the  expedition  diey  had  shot  thirty-nine  iiUl-^rown  elephanttt  be* 
sides  a  number  of  young  ones ;  and  would  have  continued  their 
hunting  longer,  had  not  all  their  gunpowder  and  ball  been  expended. 

Berends's  waggon  was  stationed  in  Serrakutu's  moots!,  and 
Hendrik's  in  that  of  another  chieftain  who  was  his  maai  (partner, 
or  agent),  a  term  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

These  men  seemed  pleased  at  felling  in  with  me  in  this  distant 
part  of  Africa ;  and  on  both  sides,  our  meeting  was  a  very  unex* 
pected  circumstance.  To  me  it  was  far  from  disagreeable,  notwith- 
standing my  recollection  of  what  we  had  experienced  at  Klaar- 
wateTf  and  the  just  cause  which  I  had  for  hoping  that  after  I  lost 
sight  of  Cupido  Eok  at  Kosi  Fountain,  I  should  never  have  to 
encounter  any  of  that  people  again. 

This  hunting  party  had  long  consumed  all  the  provisions  and 
stores  which  they  had  laid  in  for  the  whole  journey :  they  had  been 
for  some  time  living  only  on  what  they  procured  with  their  muskets ; 
and  latterly,  on  the  cattle  which  they  had  driven  with  them.  Berends 
was  rejoiced  when  I  offered  him  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder for  a  peck  of  salt,  which  he  said  he  had  in  the  waggons  at  the 
Makkw&rin,  and  which  I  engaged  to  send  for.  They  expressed  their 
warmest  gratitude  when  I  presented  to  them  some  brandy,  tobacco, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  tea  leaves,  the  three  greatest  luxuries, 
besides  meat,  which  can  be  given  to  a  Hottentot. 

Berends  said  that  all  his  people  were  heartily  desirous  of  reach* 
ing  home,  from  which  they  had  been  absent  so  great  a  length  of 
time,  two  months ;  and  began  now  to  be  really  tired  of  hunting.  As 
for  himsdf,  he  was  less  anxious  on  that  account,  as  he  had  taken 
with  him  the  principal  part  of  his  family,  and  had  been  accompanied 
on  this  toilsome  expedition  by  his  wife.  But  my  surprise  at  a  female 
being  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  so  rough  a  journey,  gradually 
ceased  as  I  became  more  acquainted  with  the  Hottentot  character ; 
and  I  leunt  at  last  to  consider  a  Hottentot  woman  as  fully  equal  to 
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the  task  of  following  her  husband  in  all  his  migrations  and  wanda- 
ings,  and  of  bearing  all  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life. 

Wben  these  men  had  returned  to  their  waggons*  my  mind, 
which  had  very  unexpectedly  received  some  recreation  by  their 
arrival,  was  again  put  into  a  state  of  irritation  and  uneasiness  by  dis- 
covering that  Van  Roye  manifested  a  determination  not  only  to  re- 
sist my  authority  by  disobedience,  but  even  to  act  in  open  defiance  of 
it.  Notwithstanding  my  having  yesterday  appointed  him  to  attend 
the  oxen  and  horses,  and  forbidden  Andries  being  sent  with  them 
again,  he  had  ordered  him  and  Philip,  for  he  often  assumed  over  the 
other  Hottentots,  an  insolent  command  which  he  supposed  to  belong 
to  him  in  right  of  his  being  a  '  Christemensch,*  to  take  the  cattle  to 
pasture ;  while  he  absented  himself  during  the  day  till  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  he  came  home,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  been  the  whole  time  with  the  horses,  and  had 
brought  them  to  the  river,  where  he  had  left  them  to  be  driven 
to  town  by  the  herdsman. 

At  this  time  I  took  no  notice  of  his  conduct,  bat  in  the  evening, 
I  sent  by  Philip  my  positive  orders  that  he,  and  no  one  else,  should 
attend  tlie  cattle  on  the  following  day  ;  and  warned  him  against  dis- 
obedience, as  I  was  resolved  not  to  allow  it  to  pass  a  second  time ; 
but  would  most  surely  convince  him,  in  the  severest  manner,  that 
any  attempt  of  that  kind,  would  be  in  vain. 

Could  I,  three  days  before  this,  have  believed  that  these  two 
men  were  so  little  the  better  for  the  instructions  they  had  received, 
that  they  would  Uius  have  acted  in  breach  of  all  moral  and  religious 
precepts,  or  could  I  have  foreseen  the  difficulties,  and  the  dilemma, 
to  which  their  defiance  of  my  authority  would  have  reduced  ipe,  I 
should  rather  have  chosen  patiently  to  support  them  as  worthier  lazy 
encumbrances  on  my  journey,  than  incur  the  risk  of  so  dangerous 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  my  men,  as  that  of  a  disposition  approach- 
ing towards  mutiny.  But  as  the  affair  had,  by  steps  which  could  not  be 
averted,  proceeded  thus  far,  there  was  now  no  choice  remaining,  and 
it  was  evident  thaf^  if  my  expedition  was  to  be  preserved  from  a  &tal 
termination,  there  were  no  means  left  for  my  adoption,  but  that  most 
3o  2 
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uncongenial  alternative,  of  maintaining  my  command  by  violent 
measures. 

25f^  In  the  evening,  when  my  cattle  returned  home,  I  found 
that  they  had  been  the  whole  day  under  the  care  of  Pla^e ;  that  Van 
Roye,  who  had  again  absented  himself  till  the  hour  of  their  return, 
bad  ordered  thia  Hottentot  to  attend  them,  and  had  himself  not  gone 
near  them  till  a  little  before  that  time  In  order  more  clearly  to 
show  me  his  disposition,  and  his  inclination  to  cUarapect,  he  con- 
ducted himself  before  me  with  a  gait  and  looks,  which  were  too  clear 
and  visible  to  the  rest  of  my  men  and  the  natives,  to  admit  of  my 
pretending  not  to  see  and  understand  them. 

It  became  therefore  unavoidable,  to  take  serious  notice  of  his 
conduct;  and  I  immediately  ordered  all  my  men  to  be  present  at 
the  waggons,  and  declared  that  it  was  now  my  intention  to  punish 
his  disobedience ;  but  that  I  would  first  hear,  in  the  presence  of  all, 
what  be  had  to  say  in  his  defence.  Jan  Hendrik  was  in  the  mootsi 
at  this  time,  and  I  desired  him  to  seek  for  Berends  with  a  message 
requesting  his  attendance,  as  being  a  Hottentot  captain,  to  witness 
my  proceedings  with  one  of  my  men  who  had  dared  openly  to  dis- 
obey me. 

I  laid  my  pistols  and  sword  close  at  hand  on  the  chest  in  my 
waggon,  to  impress  more  strongly  on  my  people  the  serious  nature 
of  the  affiiir.  The  formalities  with  which  I  conducted  every  thing,  and 
the  approach  of  night,  rendered  the  whole  more  solemn,  and  com- 
manded a  certain  degree  of  respect  from  all  those  who  were  present. 
The  Hottentots  waited  in  silence  the  arrival  of  Berends  and  Hen- 
drik, and  stood  motionless  around  my  wa^on.  Mattlvi  and  his 
chieftains,  whose  whole  attention  was  6xed  on  us,  were  sitting  at  a 
little  distance :  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one ;  nor  was  the 
least  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  mootsL  Neither  the  Chief,  nor  any 
of  the  natives,  attempted  to  interfere  with  these  transactions ;  nor 
did  they  make  the  smallest  remark :  all  were  serious  and  stilL 

At  length  Berends  and  Hendrik  arrived ;  together  with  most  of 
their  people ;  I  commenced  the  business  by  informing  them  that  I 
had  desired  their  presence,  in  order  that  what  I  was  about  to  say 
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and  dO}  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  one  of  my  men,  might  have  some 
credible  witnesses  and  pass  before  impartial  judges  whose  opinion  I 
wished  to  have :  and  that  Berends  more  especidly,  who  was  a  captun 
acknowledged  by  the  Cape  government,  should  take  notice  of  the 
proceedings. 

I  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  light,  read  aloud  the  written  agree- 
ment by  which  he,  and  Comelis,  had  legally  bound  themselves  in 
the  obligation  to  go  with  me  wherever  I  should  think  advisable,  and 
punctually  to  obey  every  order,  under  penalty  of  all  his  wages,  and 
of  legal  punishment 

After  this  I  called  on  my  men  to  declare  ireely,  and  without 
any  apprehension  of  gaining  my  displeasure  by  giving  an  opinion 
against  me,  whether  I  had  ever  issued  to  Van  Roye  or  any  of  them, 
orders  to  which  they  were  not  bound,  or  not  able,  to  conform :  their 
answers  I  wished  to  be  directed  rather  to  Bereniis  than  to  me.  They 
replied  that  it  could  not  with  truth  be  said  that  I  had  ever  given  a 
harsh  order.  I  then  required  them  to  declare  whether  they  were  of 
opinion  that  I  had,  or  had  not,  just  cause  of  complaint  against  that 
Hottentot  for  having  done  so  much  less  work  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
my  people,  that  he  might  be  considered  as  having  done  nothing. 
All  immediately  answered,  that  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  he  had 
done  very  little. 

When  Platje  was  called  forward  to  give  his  evidence,  he  made 
attempts  at  prevarication,  and  would  have  given  answers  different 
from  those  whidi  I  received  when  interrogating  him  at  the  moment 
of  his  return  home  with  the  oxen. 

On  being  questioned  where  Vtai  Roye  was  during  the  day,  or 
if  he  had  been  with  the  cattle,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know, 
but  believed  him  to  have  been  passing  his  time  with  some  of  the 
Hottentots  of  Berends's  party.  Philip  followed  his  example  in  of- 
fering a  statement  very  contradictory  to  that  which  be  had  made  to 
me  in  the  morning;  at  which  time  he  told  me  that,  on  the  previous 
evening,  in  answer  to  the  orders  communicated  by  him,  Van  Roye 
said  that  he  would  never  attend  the  oxen. 

Vtm  Royet  on  being  applied  to  for  his  defence,  asserted  that  he 
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was  the  whole  day  with  the  oxen,  though,  he  confessed,  it  was  at  a 
distance,  and  that  it  was  the  pursuit  of  some  spring-bucks  which  took 
him  away.  On  being  asked  how  it  happened  that,  contrary  to  express 
orders,  any  one  besides  himself  had  attended  the  oxen,  he  was 
unable  to  make  a  reply.  Platje  observing  this,  stepped  forward 
and  testified  that,  for  his  own  part,  no  one  had  ordered  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  cattle,  but  that  he  went  to  attend  them  purely  of  his 
own  accord. 

Perceiving  how  little  hesitation  these  men  had  in  fiibricating 
any  contradictory  story  which  they  thought  could  answer  their  pur- 
pose, and  how  little  regard  they  had  to  truth,  although  they  knew 
me  to  be  already  as  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  they  themselves 
were,  I  produced  a  Dutch  Testament,  and  as  Van  Koye  could  read 
tolerably  well,  I  bade  him  take  notice  what  book  it  was.  With 
some  formality,  I  administered  to  him  the  usual  oath  to  relate  the 
truth ;  relying  on  his  being  ignorant  that  the  practice  of  courts  of 
law  did  not  require  an  accused  person  to  make  his  defence  on  oath : 
but  the  present  case  demanded  some  departure  iirom  legal  strictness. 
He  then  proceeded  to  relate  his  stoiy  and  reply  to  my  questions ; 
but,  in  so  contradictory  a  manner,  and  with  so  much  hesitation 
and  prevaricaiioni  that  I  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  from 
him  the  truth. 

Seeing  this,  I  admonished  him  of  the  dreadful  crime  which  he 
would  commit  by  uttering  a  falsity  at  the  moment  when  he  called 
God  to  witness  his  veracity :  I  explained  to  him  in  the  most  solemn 
and  impressive  manner,  the  respect  which  he  as  a  Christian  ought  to 
show  to  that  book ;  and  that  it  was  better  he  should  at  once  condemn 
himself  by  confessing  his  feult  in  the  presence  of  his  companions, 
than  by  prevarication  and  wilful  misrepresentation,  pronounce  his 
own  condemnation  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  all  our  actions 
and  thoughts  were  known. 

These  admonitions  had  their  proper  effect  upon  him ;  I  read  in 
his  countenance  and  manner,  that  he  began  to  feel  his  error  in  p^- 
sisting  to  defend  conduct  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  that  a 
few  words  more  would  decide  him  to  confess  that  he  was  blameable. 
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I  therefore,  after  repeating  to  him  the  substaoice  of  several  passages 
in  the  New  Testunent,  desired  him  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  book, 
uid  say,  whether,  in  his  own  conscience,  he  really  thought  that  his  con- 
duct towards  me  was  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  obedience  which 
that  book  taught  and  commanded  a  servant  to  show  to  a  master. 
Sel£«onviction  instantaneously  operated  on  his  mind,  and  he  answered, 
No.  I  then  asked  him,  in  a  tone  which  might  encourage  him 
to  g^ve  the  answer  I  wished,  if  he  now  felt  disposed  to  conduct 
himself  in  future  as  his  duty  demanded :  to  which  he  readily  re- 
plied, Yes.  To  conclude:  I  told  him,  that  if  he  did  as,  in  die 
presence  of  all,  he  had  now  promised  to  do,  I  was  willing  in  the 
same  manner  to  promise  forgiveness ;  and  would,  according  to  his 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  even  forget  all  past  cause  of  complaint. 

Then,  turning  to  my  own  men  and  to  Berends  and  the  other 
people  who  were  assembled,  I  sud,  that  I  felt  most  happy  that  the 
affair  had  terminated  thus,  as  it  had  been  my  fixed  resolution,  in 
case  it  had  been  otherwise,  to  have  inflicted  the  severest  punishment 
which  the  laws  would  sanction :  that  so  long  as  we  were  within  the 
limits  of  the  Colony,  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  have  brought 
an  offender  before  a  regular  court  of  justice,  or  a  landdrost ;  but  that 
when  a  party  of  men,  legally  under  the  command  of  one  of  their 
number  as  their  head,  quitted  those  limits,  and  at  any  time  reflised 
to  obey  him  conformably  to  their  agreement,  he  possessed  the  power 
of  punishing  them  himself:  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  my  men  were 
not  aware  of  the  great  crime  which  they  committed,  nor  of  the 
severe  punishment  which  they  incurred,  when  they  disobeyed  my 
orders  or  disputed  my  authority ;  but,  that  having  now  expUuned  to 
them  the  true  situation  in  which  they  stood,  I  felt  assured  that  no 
one  would  be  wicked  enough,  or  so  forgetful  of  his  own  interest,  as 
ever  to  offend  in  future. 

With  this  I  dismissed  them :  and,  thanking  Berends  and  Hendrik 
for  their  attendance,  these,  and  their  people,  returned  to  their 
waggons. 

My  own  men  had  received  a  useful  lesson ;  and  appeared  not 
only  disposed  to  profit  by  it,  but  to  feel  those  sentiments  with  which 
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I  was  desirous  of  inspiring  them.  As  I  had  principally  endeavoured 
to  conrince  them  that  I  wished  to  make  them  respect  and  esteem, 
rather  than  fear,  me,  they  were  not  made  uneasy  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  seemed  satisfied  that  they  were  just,  and  such  as  the 
case  required.  As  to  Van  Roye,  I  rejoiced  to  find  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  working  a  change  in  his  feelings,  which  were  at  length,  by 
means  of  some  serious  and  admonitory  conversation  which  I  after- 
wards had  with  him  in  my  wa^on  in  the  presence  of  Juli,  converted 
into  those  of  a  becoming  humility  and  obedience :  and  although,  un- 
fortunately, this  change  was  not  permanent,  yet  it  continued  for  some 
time  to  produce  a  good  effect.  The  check  which  his  and  Comelis*8 
insolent  temper  now  received,  taught  them  and  all  my  party,  that 
they  would  not  be  su£fered  easily  to  take  the  reins  of  afi&irs  out 
of  the  proper  hands :  unless,  indeed,  they  resorted  to  open  mutiny 
and  force ;  an  experiment  which  I  did  not  fear  their  being  hardy 
enough  to  attempt,  as  they  could  not  but  know  that  by  proceeding 
to  that  extremity  they  would  render  their  return  into  the  Colony 
impossible,  and  forfeit  to  the  laws  every  advantage  which  they  might 
expect,  or  hope  to  derive,  from  that  quarter. 

To  maintain  a  command  over  these  Hottentots,  I  was  compelled, 
by  my  peculiar  circumstances,  to  assume  an  authority  which  legally 
did  not  belong  to  me ;  but  this  affair  served  to  convince  me  how 
important,  and  indispensably  necessary,  it  is  for  the  safety  and  success 
of  every  simUar  expedition,  that  the  leader  of  it  should  be  fortified 
with  special  power  to  enforce,  if  occasion  required,  the  obedience 
and  due  co-operation  of  its  members  :  for,  the  perverseness  of  human 
nature  when  uncontrolled,  seems  every  where  alike  to  seduce  men 
from  unanimity,  and  strangely  to  mislead  them  to  prefer  turbulence 
to  peace. 

26<A.  Observing  a  little  child,  apparently  about  five  or  six  years 
old,  standing  by  our  fire  and  anxiously  watching  my  men  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  piece  of  meat,  and  seeing  that  its  features  were  not  those 
of  a  Bachapin  child,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  nearer  to  examine 
them.  But  I  never  beheld  an  object  which  more  strongly  excited 
my  compassion:   the   sight  of  this  wretched  poor  Httle  creature. 
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pained  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  stood  for  some  minutes  shocked  at 
the  view  of  its  emaciated  and  more  than  half-starved  figure.  Those 
who  have  seen  a  human  skeleton  of  that  age,  may  obtain  an  idea  of 
tills  child's  form,  not  greatly  exa^erated,  by  imagining  the  bones 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  to  be  wrapped  round  with  a  wet  cloth. 
Those  rounded  shapes  which  are  given  to  the  human  figure  by  flesh 
only,  had  dwindled  quite  away.  The  legs  and  arms  were  merely 
straight  sticks ;  the  calf  was  entirely  gone ;  the  Jibula  and  vlna  were 
plainly  distinguishable ;  and  the  knees  and  elbows  were  comparatively 
large  knots.  The  abdomen  was  contracted  in  «i  extraordinary 
degree;  and  behind,  scarcely  any  fiesh  concealed  the  shape  of  the 
bones  termed  os  tacrum,  and  os  iUwn.  The  collar-bones  seemed  to 
project  unnaturally ;  and  the  blade-bones,  the  spine  and  the  ribs, 
were  in  appearance  covered  only  with  skin.  In  short,  this  miserable 
little  boy,  who  fiY)m  his  age  could  not  have  been  capable  of  harm,  or 
guilty  of  offence,  was  on  the  point  of  being  starved  to  death. 

A  Bachapin  who  was  sitting  in  the  hut,  seeing  me  look  so 
attentively  and  compassionately  on  this  object,  told  me  that  it  was 
a  Bushman* t  child,  and  belonged  to  him ;  that  in  an  attack  upon  a 
Bushman  kraal,  he  had  siezed  him,  and  carried  him  off  as  a  prisoner 
of  war ;  that  he  was  tiierefore  his  by  right ;  and  that,  if  I  wished  to 
buy  him,  I  should  have  him  for  a  sheep ! ! 

This  is  Man,  without  morality  or  religion !  This  is  the  selfish 
savage,  without  feeling !  This  man,  because  the  unfortunate  child 
was  not  his  own,  did  not  think  him  worth  feeding,  although  he 
would  gladly  have  sold  him,  for  food  to  gratify  his  own  gluttonous 
appetite,  and  to  have  enabled  him  and  his  family,  for  about  two 
days,  to  feast  without  ceasing.  Alas !  Man  who  vaunts  himself  the 
noblest  work  of  the  creation ;  how  closely  does  he  approach  to  Brute, 
when  reason  lies  dormant,  or  when  the  passions  usurp  its  place ! 
The  power  of  speech  forms  but  a  weakly  distinctive  character,  for 
him  whose  intellect  is  never  exerted.  The  boasted  human  form  will 
hardly  raise  him  in  rank  above  some  quadrupeds,  when  it  serves  no 
better  purpose  than  that  only  of  ministering  to  animal  appetite. 

Other  instances  of  want  of  feeling,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
VOL.  II.  3  r 
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land,  and  the  first  which  commonly  meet,  a  txaTelWs  eye,  are 
the  wretched  haif-^an}ed  dog$f  which,  driven  by  hunger,  prowl 
around  him  to  devour  every  piece  of  animid  substance  which  they 
can  find ;  and  unless  he  be  every  evoiing  careful  to  place  his  nenu, 
trektouwa,  and  even  his  shoes,  out  of  their  reach,  he  will  most  pro- 
bably  find  them,  in  the  morning,  gnawed  to  pieces,  or  perhaps  eves 
carried  off  entirely.  That  the  cattle  belonging  to  this  nation,  are 
more  fortunate,  with  respect  to  food,  than  the  domestic  animals,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  solely  by  their  living  on  grass,  and  not  on  any  sub- 
stance which  their  owners  can  convert  into  food  for  themselves. 

As-  Berends  and  Hendrik  had  visited  several  Bwhuana  luitums 
of  whom  little  was  hitherto  known,  and  were  of  the  first  and  only 
party  which  had  advanced  so  far  into  the  Interior,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gleaning  from  them,  all  the  information  they  were  able  to 
give,  and  engaged  them  in-my  waggon  the- greater-part  of.  the  fore* 
noon.  What  they  now  related,  was  afterwards  found  useful  as  a  clue 
to  fiirther  inquiries  among  the  natives  themselves ;  irom  whose  testi- 
mony I  was  enabled  to  confirm  the  principal  part  of  their  account. 

They  mentioned  a  Bichuana  of  the  name  of  Morima^  as  a  person 
who  could  give  some  information  relative  to  a  distant  tribe  called 
Kdrrikarrit  very  little  known  and  living  to  the  north-north-west  of 
Litakun.  At  my  request  they  went  to  his  honse,  to  bring  him  to 
me ;  but  he  coUld  not  be  found.  They  learnt  that  he  was  about  to 
set  out  on  the  following  day  or  the  day  after^  on  a  journey  to  the 
E&rrikarri  country,  for  the  purpose  (^bartering  for  the  skins  of 
jackals,  and  kaamas,  and  various  smaller  skins  used  forming  the 
fur-cloaks.  His  visits  to  that  tribe,  were  tegular  and  fi^uart, 
perhaps  every  year;  and  his  stay  amongst  them  was  usually  a  month 
or  two,  which  he  employed  in  collecting  together  a  quantity  of  these 
skins  sufficient  for  the  loading  of  two  or  three  oxeu.  : 

I  am  satisfied  to'  rely  on  Hendrik  alone,  as  a  confirmation 
fiY)m  the  natives  could  not  of  course  be  obtained,  for-  a  botanical 
fact  which  is  exceedingly  interesting:  that  in  the  coumTy  of  the 
NtuMetfis  he  had  seen  the  waget^HXtm,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
exactly  the  same  tree  as  the  one  which  is  known  by  that  name  m  the 
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Cape  Colony.  Whether  this  be  really  so  or  not,  it  is  doubtleas  a 
species  of  Protea,  and  proves  the  re-appearance  of  that  tribe  of  plants, 
after  an  interval  of  above  seven  dc^ees  of  latitude  from  the  last  spot 
where  I  had  seen  any  of  the  species.  In  the  whole  of  that  interval, 
this  genus,  and  several  others  which  characterize  the  botany  of  the 
Cape,  are,  as  I  have  formerly  remarked  *,  no  where  to  be  seen.  At 
Klaarwater,  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  was  shown  to  me, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  cut  in  the  country  of  the  Nuakketsis, 
and  which  gave  me  the  idea  that  the  botany  of  that  region,  had  a 
character  difibrent  from  that  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Trans- 
gariepine.  This  piece  of  wood  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  so  deeply  quadrisulcated,  that  a  transverse  section  ap- 
peared like  a  cross. 

These  Hottentots  still  persisted  in  repeating  the  old  story  of 
the  dangers  of  venturing  farther  into  the  Interior.  To  this  story,  my 
ears  had  for  many  months  been  so  much  accustomed,  that,  like  the 
palate  habituated  to  stimulating  food,  they  were  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  any  excitation  from  that  which  had,  at  first,  produced  con- 
siderable sensation :  but  an  addition  which  was  now  made  to  it, 
possessed  a  stimulus  sufficiently  sharp  to  rouse  my  attention  and  create 
some  degree  of  uneasiness.  Mattivi  had  been  in  conversation  with 
Berends  relatively  to  the  course  which  I  might  mean  to  take,  after 
leaving  Litakun ;  and  had  questioned  him  respecting  my  intentions 
of  proceeding  farther  northward.  On  this  subject,  he  fortunately 
was  not  able  to  give  any  certain  information ;  although  it  was  evident 
by  the  Chief's  answer,  that  the  latter  had  some  suspicions.  He  told 
Berends  that  if  the  white-people  at  the  Cape  would  bring  a  strong 
party  of  men  to  revenge  the  murder  of  the  two  Englishmen  already 
mentioned,  and  of  their  companions,  he  would  send  a  large  body  of 
Bacht^ins  to  accompany  them  to  Melltta,  where  they  would  soon  be 
convinced  who  had  been  the  authors  of  it.  Berends,  who  gave  credit 
to  this  account,  and  who,  as  well  as  Hendrik  and  several  others  of  their 
people,  were  ready  and  willing  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking, 

*  In  the  first  vcdnme,  at  page  208. 
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s^d  that  tlie^  would  promise  to  Aimish  more  than  fifty  men  armed 
with  muskets  and  mounted  on  good  horses,  in  case  the  Cape  govern- 
ment would  send  ammunition  and  a  strong  conrnumdo.  Mattivi 
talked  very  seriously  with  him,  and  appeared  warmly  desirous  that 
I  should  return  to  the  Colony  and  bring  back  a  more  numerous 
party ;  for,  said  he,  if  Mondrri  means  to  go  among  the  tribes  beyond 
Litakun,  with  so  few  men  as  he  has  now  with  him,  he  will  only  go 
there  for  his  death,  and  I  shall  therefore  oppose  his  proceeding 
farther  in  that  direction. 

This  declaration  was  too  important,  uid  interested  me  too 
closely,  not  to  create  some  uneasiness  in  my  mind,  lest  he  should 
eventually  attempt  forcibly  to  restrain  me  from  travelling  in  that 
quarter.  As  to  the  truth  of  the  story,  or  the  just  foundation  there 
might  be  for  these  pretended  fears  for  my  safety,  I  believed  Mattivi, 
as  little  as  I  had  believed  the  Klaarwater  tales;  because,  I  could 
discern  through  that  flimsy  veil,  motives  which  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  my  safety  or  with  my  success. 

He  told  Berends,  that  he  had  just  received  information  that  the 
oxen,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present  from  Mokkaba  (or 
M&kkaba]  the  Nu^ketsi  Chief,  were  so  infected  with  the  poison  of 
sorcery,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  his  death,  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
.  make  use  of  them.  He  added,  that  as  there  happened  to  be  one  of  these 
among  the  oxen  which  he  had  given  me,  he  should  take  it  back  and 
give  me  another;  for,  that  if  I  should  retain  it  and  take  it  home  to 
my  country,  it  would  induce  ill-will  between  my  nation  and  his.  When 
Berends  offered  to  take  these  oxen  from  him  in  barter,  Mattivi  was 
highly  averse  from  the  proposal,  and  declared  very  positively,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  any  of  his  friends  having  one  of  them. 

Soon  after  these  Hottentots  left  me,  the  whole  town  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  alarms  by  intelligence  brought  by  a  small  party  of 
Bachapins  who  had  just  arrived  from  their  out-posts  or  cattle-stations 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  northward.  This  party  had 
travelled  with  their  utmost  speed  since  the  morning  of  the  day 
before,  and  hasted  directly  to  Mattivi,  to  inform  hini  that  four  of 
these  cattle-stations  had  been  attacked  in  the  night  by  a  large  body 
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of  TdmmtUau  (or  Bdtdmmiikat)^  who  had  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  whole  of  the  cattle,  after  having  killed  one  of  the  men,  and  three 
of  the  boys,  who  had  charge  of  them.  These  out^pottt  are  in  general 
but  weakly  guarded,  as  the  herds  are  attended  chiefly  by  very 
young  boys ;  there  being  at  each  post,  seldom  more  than  three  or 
four  men  for  its  protection.  The  enemy,  it  seems,  came  quite  unex- 
pectedly ;  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  had  stolen  upon 
them  before  they  had  time  to  disperse  the  herd  or  drive  the  oxen  to 
some  other  place  of  greater  security. 

The  same  degree  of  despatch,  with  which  this  intelligence  had 
been  conveyed,  was  employed  in  all  their  movements ;  for  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  after  its  arrival,  a  large  body  of  men  from  Uie  lower 
part  of  the  town,  and  to  which  these  cattle  had  belonged,  marched,  or 
rather  ran,  off  with  the  utmost  speed  to  overtake  the  enemy  if  pos- 
sible, and  recover  their  property.  They  took  with  them  no  provi- 
sions, nor  any  thing  but  their  hassagays.  I  watched  them  with  my 
telescope,  as  they  passed  over  the  hills  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
town,  till  they  were  out  of  sight:  they  departed  in  a  coniiiaed 
manner,  without  the  least  appearance  of  military  regularity ;  of  which 
I  do  not  believe  that  these  tribes  have  any  notion.  Several  smaller 
parties  quickly  followed  in  the  same  straggling  manner. 

The  crying  and  loud  lamentations  of  women,  for,  either  the  loss 
of  those  who  had  been  murdered,  or  for  their  husbands  or  sons  who 
had  just  left  them,  and  might,  perhaps,  never  return  alive,  were  now 
heard  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Mollemmi  was,  on  this  occasion, 
the  principal  acting  person  in  sending  off  the  detachments :  the 
Chief  himself,  and  Serrakutu,  were  so  much  occupied  in  this  affair, 
that  we  saw  little  more  of  them  in  the  mootsi,  during  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

We  were  not,  however,  left  without  our  usual  company  of  natives ; 
and  nearly  as  many  as  before,  continued  to  frequent  the  enclosure, 
and  to  sit  around  our  fire.  In  addition  to  these,  we  had  several  of 
the  Elaarwater  Hottentots ;  and  the  whole  party  thus  assembled, 
Always  expected  to  receive  a  piece  of  meat  from  out  of  our  pot. 
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In  the  evoaihg  one  of  theae  natives  related  to  ua  some  particu<- 
lars  respecting  the  murder  of  the  English  travellers  before  mentioned, 
and  described  varions  European  articles  which  he  said  he  had  seen 
among  the  more  northern  tribes;  and  asserted  that  they  were  part  of 
the  plunder.  He  exhibited  two  long  sews  which  had  been  purposely 
made  down  his  thighs,  and  told  us  that  they  were  marks  of  honor 
which  he  was-  allowed  to  bear  in  consequence  of  having  killed  two 
men  in  war.  He  showed  us  something  hanging  at  his  neck, 
resembling  a  piece  of  shrivelled  leather,  which  he  said  was  part  of 
one  of  them.  He  assiired  us,  in  a  manner  which  appeared  serious, 
that  when  an  enemy  is  killed  in  battle,  they  cut  out  the  liver,  or  the 
lungs,  and  broil  and  eat  part  of  it.  On  my  questioning  him  closely 
whether  this  were  literally  a  &ct,  he  did  not  seem  to  persist  in  the 
truth  of  it :  but  I  shall  not  assert  that  his  reason  for  relinquishing 
the  story  and  for  not  attempting  to  vindicate  the  custom,  did  not 
proceed  &om  some  sense  of  shame  occasioned  by  the  horror  and 
and  disgust  which  he  must  have  seen  expressed  in  my  countenance. 
That  which  he  wore  at  his  neck,  appeared  to  be  what  he  represented 
it  for :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  and  the  practice  of  swallow- 
ing some  small  part  of  the  body  of  an  enemy,  may  be  the  result  rather 
of  superstition  or  some  absurd  belief,  than  of  a  desire  of  eating 
human  flesh,  a  crime  of  which  I  fully  acquit  the  Bachapins ;  and 
consider  that  to  apply  to  them  the  name  of  cannibalt  would  be 
extreme  injustice. 

27M.  I  rose  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  perform  the 
pleasing  task  of  writing  a  letter  to  England,  to  describe  to  my  family, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  foreseen,  the  prospects  of  the  following  part  of 
my  journey.  While  thus  employed,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  so 
different  from  that  in  which  this  letter  would  be  opened,  a  thou- 
sand animating  reflections  mingled  with  warm  hopes,  passed  rapidly 
over  ray  mind;  and  I  confess  that  some  agitation  disturbed  me, 
while  for  an  instant  I  thought  of  the  possibility  of  this  being  the  last 
letter  which  they  might  ever  receive,  and  admitted  a  momentary 
idea,  that  it  might  be  my  destiny  never  again  to  behold  the  land  of 
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my  birth  or  thoae  to  whom  :I  was  now  writing.  Tbia  letter*  at  length, 
safely  leaciied  its  destination,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  ever  received 
in  Europe,  which  bore  a  date  from  Litakun. 

Berends  and  Hendrik  having  ended  their  bartering  at  this  town, 
were  ready  with  their  waggons  and  all  their  party,  to  take  leave 
of  me  at  noon ;  but  I  detained  them  an  hour  longer,  till  I  had  con- 
cluded my  letter.  They  intended  soon  afler  their  return  home,  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  Cape ;  and  promised  to  take  the  utmost  care 
of  every  thing  which  I  had  committed  to  their  charge :  a  promise 
which  I  afterwards,  at  my  final  return  to  Cape  Town,  found  they  had 
performed  with  the  greatest  punctuality.  At  parting,  I  made  than 
some  further  presents ;  to  which  I  added  some  more  gunpowder,  as 
they  complained  of  being  in  great  want  of  it.  For  this  indispensable 
provision  for  a  journey,  they  expressed  the  warmest  thanks ;  the  quan- 
tity being  estimated  as  sufficient  for  procuring  more  meat  than  they 
could  obtam  by  killing  four  or  five  of  their  oxen. 

They  were  accompanied  by  MoUemmi ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  at  his 
leaving  Lit&kun  :  for,  his  frequent  importunities  for  gunpowder  and 
his  unremitted  endeavours  to  get  possession  of  another  musket,  were 
the  source  of  mudi  uneasiness  and  vexation  to  me.  .  His  intention, 
however,  was  only  to  visit  Klaarwater ;  and  though  X  bad  earnestly 
advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for 
going  to  the  Cape,  he  was  obstinate  in  refiiaing  to  make  th^  journey 
with  any  one  but  myself. 

Q6tk.  The  dryness  of  the  weather  had  caused  the  fellies  of  the 
little  waggon  to  shrink  so  much,  that  the  joints  began  to  open,  and 
the  tire  itself  became  loose.  This  mis&rtune  was.  not  entirely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  weather,  as  the  larger  waggon,  made  by  Kili^  in 
Cape  Town,  was  still  in  periect  order ;  while  the  one  bought  of 
De  Brujm  at  Tulbagh,  was  beginniug  already  to  fall  to  pieces.  The 
difference  was  occasioned  by  the  fellies  having  been  made  of  timber 
not  duly  seasoned.  I  therefore  employed  Juli  in  filling  up  the 
vacancy  between  the  tire  and  the  fellies,  with  small  wedges  of  wood 
dipped  in  tar  and  driven  in  as  tightly  as  possible.  A  crowd  of  natives, 
stood  around  us,  watching  our  operations i  and,  if  it  bein  the  i^ure 
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of  a  Bichuana  ever  to  adopt  the  arts  of  Europei  they  gained^  probably, 
some  new  and  useful  ideas.  In  this  work  Van  Roye  assisted ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  willing  to  render  us  service.  These 
symptoms  of  improvement  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  threats  and 
admonitions  with  which  I  had  latdy  endeavoured  to  rouse  him,  and 
I  readily  flattered  myself  that  they  indicated  a  permanent  change  of 
conduct 

Cornells  also  showed  himself  a  more  effective  member  of  our 
party,  and,  mounted  on  one  of  the  horses  and  leading  another  by 
a  thong,  had  started  early  in  the  morning  to  fetch  the  salt  from  the 
waggons  at  the  Makkwarin.  He  was  to  have  accompanied  Berends 
yesterday,  but  the  horses,  being  gone  to  pasture,  could  not  be  found 
in  time.  He  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  bringing 
about  a  gallon.  Those  who  have  never  been  in  want  of  salt,  will 
scarcely  think  this  small  quantity  worth  a  Journey  of  ninety  miles,  or 
that  when  obtained,  it  should  appear  to  us  a  valuable  and  important 
acquisition. 

Being,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  only  •  portrait-painter ' 
at  Litakun,  I  should  soon,  had  I  not  rejected  many  who  presented 
themselves  to  me  for  this  purpose,  have  been  as  much  overwhelmed 
with  work  as  their  blacksmith,  who,  in  his  profession,  was  also  the 
only  artist;  especially  as  my  terms  were  more  profiti^le  to  the 
person  who  sat,  than  to  the  painter. 

Among  those  whose  likeness  I  was  desirous  of  possessing,  was 
Mattivi's  younger  brother,  MakHra  whom  I  have  before  noticed  as  a 
young  man  of  remarkably  handsome  countenance  as  a  black.  There 
was  a  certain  characteristic  expression  in  the  eyes,  and  a  smooth  and 
undefined  cast  of  features,  which  I  found  extremely  difiicult  to  repre- 
sent }  and  in  this  attempt  I  &Ued,  or,  to  speak  more  favorably,  I  did 
not,  at  this  time  at  least,  succeed  in  a  degree  which  could  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  that  peculiar  expression.  The  natives  were  not,  on 
this  occasion,  so  civilized  as  to  fiatter  me  uid  pay  a  compliment  at 
the  expense  of  truth  :  they  very  honestly  declared,  as  soon  as  it  was 
^nished,  that  it  was  mdskue  (ugly,  or,  incorrect.) 

They  then  asked  again  to  see  the  portraits  of  Moilemmit  of 
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Silld&i,  and  of  Mdkwdtsi :  the  two  latter  were  young  men  who  were 
frequently  among  the  Chief's  party  and,  for  the  first  three  weeks^ 
almost  constantly  in  our  hut.  At  the  sight  of  these  likenesses,  the 
crowd  were  again  as  much  delighted  as  when  they  first  saw  them  : 
they  examined  them  for  a  few  moments  with  the  same  surprise  and 
attentiveness,  and  then  laughed  most  heartily,  as  if  unable  to  conceive 
what  caused  the  drawing  to  look  like  those  persons. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  walk  to  see  another  part  of  the  town. 
While  t  was  making  &  sketch  of  this  view,  two  men  came  to  beg  for 
tobacco ;  but  I  affected  to  misunderstand  them,  and  showed  the  draw- 
ing. They  were,  hpwever,  not  gifted  with  much  reflection  or  judge- 
ment i  for  they  asked  if  that  was  Mollemmi.  As  some  excuse  for 
their  apparent  stupidity,  these  were,  probably,  people  who,  having 
never  seen  a  portrait,  had  not  the  least  idea  of  one ;  and  having 
heard  by  report  that  Mollemmi  was  *  in  the  book,'  they  supposed 
that  what  they  there  saw,  was  that  which  had  been  spoken  of. 

All  the  game  within  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was 
either  destroyed,  or  rendered  by  their  constant  huntings  so  wild  and 
difficult  of  approach,  that  we  were  barely  able  to  -  supply  our  daily 
wants.  One  or  two  of  my  men  were  out  with  their  gun  every 
day,  and  on  such  excursions  several  Bachapias  never  failed  to 
accompany  them.  They  were  useful  in  looking  out  for  the  game, 
and  in  bringing  it  home ;  but  the  Hottentots  were  always  obliged  to 
give  up  to  them  a  fore-quarter,  the  head,  and  all  the  ofial ;  while  the 
remainder  was  devoured,  or  carried  off  by  our  parasites^  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  brought  home.  Every  part  of  the  carcass  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  and  the  filthiest  of  the  entrails  was  therefore  deemed 
by  them  too  good  to  be  given  to  our  dogs,  which  they  thus  robbed 
of  their  food.  From  this  cause,  these  poor  animals  began  to  grow 
miserably  lean,  and  too  much  to  resemble  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
town.  The  hut  where  my  people  cooked  their  food,  was  always  so 
crowded  at  meal-times,  that  the  Hottentots  had  scarcely  room  to  sit 
down  at  their  own  fire.  Afler  the  natives  had  finished  their  daily 
employments,  they  usually  joined  our  party  and  remained  with  us  till 
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they  retired  to  sleep,  which  was  generally  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock ;  although  they  sometimes  stopped  much  later. 

Such  occasions  afforded  very  favorable  opportunities  for  learning 
their  real  character ;  as  they  were  always  fond  of  conversation.  But 
though  they  were  ready  in  communicating  information,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  traveller  who  should  repeat  every  thing  he  might  hear, 
would  widely  mislead  others,  as  to  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
Bachapin  nation. 

^9th.  The  Bachapins  had  but  lately  beguh  to  practise  the  art 
of  working  in  iron,  and,  as  yet,  there  was  but  one  TnHtvri,  or  blacktmith, 
among  them.  This  man  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the  north- 
eastern nations ;  and  though  he  was  at  this  time  but  a  beginner  and  an 
imperfect  workman,  he  was,  notwithstanding,-  overwhelmed  with  work 
from  every  side.  His  townsmen  gave  him  more  to  do  than  he  could 
perform,  though  he  daily  rose  before  the  sun  and  was  constantly 
employed  till  the  evening.  His  work  consisted  generally  in  making 
hatchets,  adzes,  knives,  hassagays,  and  hoes  or  mattocks  for  breaking 
up  their  corn-land.  For  this,  he  was  paid  either  in  unwrought  iron 
obtained  by  barter  from  the  north-eastern  tribes,  or  in  com,  oxen, 
cows,  goats,  tobacco,  beads,  koboes,.  leather,  or  undressed  skins. 
Even  the  Chief  claimed  do  right  to  his  labor,  without  paying  him  at 
the  same  rate  as  any  other  person.  This  blacksmith  was,  of  course, 
rapidly  growing  rich  and  reaping  the  just  reward  of  his  industry ; 
it  is  therefore  surprising  that  he  had  not  more  imitators ;  for  I  could 
hear  of  no  more  than  one  of  his  countrymen  who  showed  any 
inclination  to  follow  the  same  lucrative  business. 

I  this  morning  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  paying  a  visit  to  what 
my  men  had  dignified  with  the  name  of  <  the  blacksmith's  shop  ;* 
and  of  which  a  representation  is  seen  at  page  434.  I  found  this 
industrious  nuAdri  (motoory)  at  his  work  as  usual :  he  was  sitting  ia 
the  open  space  on  the  outside  of  the  fence  which  enclosed  his  dwell- 
ing, and  having  on  one  side  of  him  a  slight  hedge  of  dry  branches 
to  skreen  his  fire  from  the  wind.  This  fire  was  made  in  the  open 
air,  and  upon  the  bare  ground,  without  any  thing  for  retaining  its 
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heat,  The  iiiel  was  charcoal :  the  art  of  making  which,  he  had  also 
learnt  from  the  Nuakketsies. 

The  most  ingenious  contrivance  was  his  miii^  or  bdlowt :  this 
was  fonned  of  two  leathern  bags  made  from  goat^^kins  taken  off 
entire  or  without  being  cut  open  lengthwise.*  The  neck  was  tightly 
bound  to  a  straight  piece  of  the  horn  of  an  antelope,  which  formed 
the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  These  two  nozzles  lay  flat  upon  the 
ground,  and  were  held  in  their  place  firmly  by  a  large  stone  laid 
upon  them :  they  conveyed  the  wind  to  a  short  earthen  tube,  the  end 
of  which  was  placed  immediately  to  the  fire.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
bag  was  left  open,  as  a  mouth  to  receive  the  air,  and  was  kept 
distended  by  two  straight  sticks  sewed  along  the  lips  or  opposite 
edges,  in  a  manner  which  admitted  of  opening  the  mouth  to  the 
width  of  about  three  inches.  These  sticks  are  so  held  in  the  hand 
that  they  may  be  opened  on  raising  the  mouth,  and  closed  on  depres- 
sing it ;  by  which  means  the  wind  is  collected  and  forced  through 
the  tuba  By  taking  a  bag  in  each  band,  and  continuing  this  action 
of  raising  and  depressing  them  alternately,  a  strong  and  constant 
stream  of  wind  was  produced,  which  presently  raised  a  very  small 
fire  to  a  d^ee  of  heat  equal  to  rendering  a  hatchet  red-hot  in  two 
minutes. 

A  stone  for  his  anvil,  a  horn  of  water  for  cooling  the  iron,  and 
two  or  three  very  small  iron  hammers,  were  the  only  apparatus,  and 
all  the  tools,  which  he  made  use  of.  He  was  then  busy  in  making 
hatchets  and  corn-hoes,  of  which  latter,  one  is  represented  in  the 
engraving  above  referred  to,  lying  upon  the  hammer.  He  was  sur- 
nmnded  by  eight  or  nine  people  looking  on ;  but  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  art,  or  of  passing  away  idle  time,  it  seemed 
doubtfiil.  My  presence  did  not  interrupt  his  work;  he  appeared  as 
much  pleased  at  the  attention  with  which  I  watched  his  operations, 


*  A  bag  tbua  formed  of  the  skin  of  any  animal  taken  off  entire^  sod  which  is  very 
common  among  all  the  native  tribes,  is  distinguished  by  the  Colonial  Hottentot§  with  the 
spedal  name  of  knapzak  (kn^sack) ;  and  is  occasionally  used  ica  holding  even  honey  or 
(rther  Uqnids,  h  well  as  dry  goods. 
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as  I  was  myself  at  beholding,  in  the  midstof  a  nation  which  sought  to 
enrich  itself,  only  by  the  plunder  of  its  neighbours,  so  rare  a  specimen 
of  honest  indu8tri/y  one  of  those  moral  virtues  which  elevate  the 
character  of  a  people  upon  a  basis  incomparably  more  firm  and 
respectable  than  any  which  can  be  raised  by  the  sword,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  the  arts  of  peace  stand  morally  higher,  and 
are  more  honorable,  than  the  arts  of  war. 

That  I  might  possess  a  genuine  specimen  of  his  workmanship, 
I  sent  him  some  spike-nails  to  be  made  into  a  knife  and  a  hassagay. 
These  he  accomplished  with  tolerable  exactness ;  and,  if  the  tools 
with  which  he. worked,  be  considered,  they  afford  a  proof  of  some 
skill. 

After  leaving  the  blacksmith,  I  went  to  a  different  part  of  the 
town  to  take  a  further  view  of  it,  and  make  another  sketch.  All  the 
buildings  were  formed  so  nearly  alike,  that  a  painter  finds  but  little 
variety  of  subject  for  his  pencil,  if  the  outlines  of  the  houses  only 
be  r^arded ;  but  the  scene  is  every  where  so  strange  and  interesting, 
and  the  moving  accompaniments  so  varied  and  remarkable,  that  he 
might  for  a  long  time  employ  himself  at  Litakun. 

At  my  return  home,  I  found  a  little  girl  standing  in  the  mootsi, 
looking  at  my  people  as  they  were  at  work.  She  was  the  prettiest  I 
had  hitherto  seen,  and  appeared  to  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mattivi ;  her  name  was  M&gsvtdn 
(Massisaan) ;  and  as  she  presented  a  good  specimen  of  Bachapin 
beauty,  I  asked  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait ;  to  which  she  consented 
with  a  degree  of  good  nature  which  might  give  a  favorable  opinion  of 
her  disposition.  Seeing  the  book  in  my  hand,  she  immediately  com- 
prehended what  was  required  of  her,  and  with  remarkable  patience 
stood  perfectly  still,  till  I  had  quite  finished  the  drawing. 

The  accompanying  plate  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  her  features 
and  appearance,  and  will,  besides,  exhibit  the  usual  dress,  and  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  females  of  this  tribe  twist  their  hair  so 
as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  cap.  This  singular  fashion  will  be  more 
particularly  described  in  the  eighteenth  chapter.  The  only  ornaments 
which  she  wore,  were  two  mar^knas  or  mangj&na$  {manykaas)  or 
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copper  ear-drops  in  her  left  ear,  and  a  brass  button  in  her  ri^t. 
Round  her  neck  hung  several  folds  of  thick  cord  *  made  from  the 
sinews  and  entrails  of  uiimals,  and  a  necklace  formed  of  many  thin 
strings  neatly  twisted  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  acacia.  Her  hair  was 
copiously  adorned  with  sibllo ;  but  below  the  part  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cap,  some  portion  was  to  be  seen  of  its  natural  color 
and  appearance.  The  engraving  of  the  face  has  been  done  with  sii£- 
cient  care  to  render  unnecessary  any  particular  description  of  her 
features,  or  of  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  which  was,  in 
the  living  person,  exceedingly  pleasing  and  innocent :  her  manners 
were  mild  and,  in  my  presence  at  least,  rather  reserved. 

Her  father,  who  was  much  pleased  at  my  drawing  her  portrait, 
seemed  desirous  that  I  should  write  down  her  name  correctly,  and 
repeated,  as  I  wrote,  mdssdrri  6  MOrrupit  Massisdn,  (Morrupi's  wife 
Massisan).  From  which  it  may  be  seen  that  she  was  already 
betrothed,  although  not  yet  of  an  age  to  take  care  of  her  husband's 
house,  who  in  the  mean  time  had,  probably,  one  or  two  other  wives. 
The  custom  of  bespeaking  wives  while  they  are  still  children,  obtains 
among  the  Bichuanas,  as  among  the  Bushmen  and  perhaps  other 
Hottentot  tribes.  It  thus  happens  that  an  unmarried  women  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  a  man  without  a  wife,  is  stilt  more  rare. 

As  a  reward  for  Massisan's  patience  and  good  temper,  I  tied 
round  her  neck,  with  a  piece  of  pink  ribbon,  a  pretty  necklace  of 
black  and  gilt  beads ;  a  present  which,  in  her  eyes,  appeared  of  the 
highest  value. 

During  the  whole  time,  I  was  overlooked  by  a  crowd  of  men 
tmd  women  who,  without  considering  that  I  was  then  occupied,  kept 
almost  incessantly  asking  me  to  exhibit  Mollemmi's  portrait ;  and 
those  who  had  seen  it  but  an  hour  before,  wished  to  see  it  again. 
As  soon  as  I  was  at  leisure,  I  was  compelled  to  open  the  book  to 
them  :  I  had  scarcely  shut  it,  after  one  party  had  seen  the  portrait. 


*  Ofthe  same  nature  as  those  which  have  been  already  described  at  page  209.  of  this 
vdnroe. 
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when  I  had  to  open  it  again  for  another ;  and  thus  the  same  scene 
of  surprise  and  laughter  was  performed  so  man^  times  ov^,  that  it 
became  at  last  tedious,  and  I  was  glad  to  escape  into  xnj  waggtm. 

Massisan'a  mother,  whose  name  was  KU>b&hilit  was  so  pleased 
at  seeing  her  daughter  '  in  the  book,'  that  she  earnestly  desired  to 
have  her  portrait  taken  also.  Thia  I  promised  to  do,  on  a  future 
da^j  when  I  should  be  more  disengaged.  Many  more  presented 
themselves  for  the  same  purpose,  but  as  there  were  numerous  other 
afi&irs  of  the  journey  which  demanded  my  attention,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  dedicate,  even  to  so  agreeable  a  department  of  my  labors, 
more  time  than  was  justly  its  due. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  numerous  party  of  Kora  HottenttOi 
arrived  at  Litikun,  from  a  kraal  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
eastward.  They  were  conducted  by  the  son  of  a  Kora  chieftain 
named  TaS3>osck.*  This  latter  was  lately  murdered  by  some 
Bichu&nas ;  and  the  son,  whose  kraal  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gariep  near  to  the  *  English  Ford,*  was  now  removing  all  his  father's 
cattle  to  that  place.  Among  his  father's  property,  was  a  musket, 
which  he  had  formerly  purchased.  The  inhabitants  of  old  Taaib<»ch*8 
kraal,  deeming  that  part  of  the  country  unsafe  to  live  in,  wa«  ^so 
removing  all  their  cattle  and  property  to  the  son's  kraal. 

The  younger  TamboKh  now  reminded  me  that  we  were  already 
acquainted,  and  1  immediately  recognised  him  as  one  of  thejrienditf 
Koras  who  have  been  already  mentioned  as  giving  us  their  voluntary 
assistance  when  we  crossed  that  river  on  our  return  from  Graafireynet 
At  that  time  we  did  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  these  goodr 
natured  people,  nor  even  of  their  captain :  our  meeting  again  was 
as  pleasing  to  me  as  it  was  unexpected. 

A  day  or  two  before  this,  I  had  given  MuchUnka  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  days,  to  go  and  see  his  mother  who  was  living  at  old 
Taa'ibosch's  kraal.  For  safety,  and  as  a  companion,  I  allowed  him 
to  take  Stuurman  with  him  i  but  having,  in  his  way  thither,  aaex.- 
pectedly  met  the  Koras,  and  finding  his  mother  among  them,  he 

*  See  the  note  at  page  SS4. 
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hasted  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  present  at  oar 
weetdy  distribution  of  tobacco  and  brandy.  I  had  given  him,  just 
biefore  he  started,  a  quantity  of  tobacco  as  a  present  for  his  mother } 
yet  tiiis  affectionate  son  now  imme  to  ask  for  more,  and  confessed 
liiat  he  had  not  given  her  any,  as  he  and  Stuurman  had,  on  the  road, 
smoked  away,  not  only  their  own  share,  but  the  whole  of  his 
mother's :  and  I  fear  that  of  the  second  quantity  which  I  sow  gave 
him  for  the  same  purpose,  she  enjoyed  as  little  as  of  the  first 

Among  the  property  which  this  caravan  of  Koras  had  with  them, 
was  a  quantity  of  salt,  which  they  informed  me  they  had  procured 
from  a  uilt-pond  at  a  considerable  distance  in  an  easterly  or  north* 
easterly  direction.  For  a  knife,  I  purchased  of  them  about  half  a 
gallon. 

In  order  to  secure  a  continuance  of  friendly  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  Mattvoi,  it  appeared  necessary  at  this  time  to  make  him  some 
additional  presents^  especially  as  he  had  suffered  me  to  rest  for  four 
or  five  days  without  giving  me  much  trouble  by  importuning  for 
things  which  (x>uld  not  be  spared.  Among  these  presents,  was  a 
draw-hat,  such  as  are  worn  by  tlie  JMalays  in  Cape  Town ;  and  this, 
being  ornamented  with  twelve  strings  of  beads  of  the  favorite  colors, 
pleased  him  the  more  as  it  was  an  act  of  liberality  quite  unexpected. 
But  it  is  probable  that  his  pleasure  was  occasioned  more  by  the  beads 
than  by  the  hat  itself. 

I  gave  him  also  a  bag  of  fresh  peatA-gtone$  which  had  been 
brought  from  GraafFreynet ;  in  quantity  about  a  quart :  nor  did  I 
fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  on  his  mind  a  just  idea  of  their 
value  and  nature,  by  telling  him,  that  they  would  produce  trees 
which  would  continue  every  year  to  yield,  without  further  trouble, 
abundance  of  large  fruit  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  any  which 
grew  in  the  country  of  the  Bachapins.  The  quality  which  I  most 
insisted  on,  as  recommending  them  strongly  to  his  nodce,  was  that 
of  supplying  food  without  requiring  the  labor  and  care  of  man.  I 
advised,  that  he  should  give  a  few  to  each  of  the  chieftains :  which 
he  promised  to  do.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self, he  seoned  to  feel  that  in   making  him   this  present,  I  was 
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actuated  by  friendly  sentimeuts,  as  I  assured  him  that  they  were 
brought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bene6t  the  Bachapin  nation  by 
introducing  into  their  country  a  useful  fruit  which  it  had  never  before 
possessed. 

He  then  gave  them  to  the  care  of  his  principal  herdtman  who 
was  standing  by,  and  whom  he  always  treated  as  an  equal ;  or,  at 
least,  behaved  towards  him  with  as  much  attention  and  familiarity  as 
towards  the  richest  or  highest  of  his  kdsies  or  chieftains.  This  man 
bad  filled  the  same  office  under  the  late  Chief  Mulihaban. 

I  had  still  in  my  wa^on  some  dried  peacket  remaining,  and 
with  a  view  of  giving  him  a  foretaste  of  the  fruit,  to  induce  him  to 
take  more  care  of  the  young  trees,  I  afterwards  prepared  a  small 
quantity,  by  first  soflening  them  in  water,  and  then  adding  some 
sugar  and  a  little  salt  of  lemons,  to  regain  the  flavour  which-  they 
had  lost  He  greatly  approved  of  the  taste  of  these ;  and,  contrary 
to  his  genera]  custom  when  in  public,  of  giving  a  small  portion  of 
such  things  to  those  who  sat  by  him,  he  ate  the  whole  himself,  ex- 
cepting a  piece  which  he  gave  to  his  uncle. 

As  if  prompted  by  a  rising  sense  of  gratitude,  Mattivi  said  he 
should  never  come  and  tease  me  for  tobacco  as  other  people  did ; 
but  would  always  wait  till  I  gave  him  some,  of  my  own  accord. 
This  was  so  handsome  a  speech,  and  so  becoming  the  dimity  of 
a  monarchy  that,  with  princely  liberality,  I  immediately  presented  him 
with  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

.SO(A.  There  being  at  this  time  but  little  game  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  reduced  me  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  for  the  supply  of  my  people,  one  of  the  oxen 
received  from  Mattivi,  and  which,  otherwise,  was  intended  for  the 
team.  We  had  now  but  one  sheep  remaining,  and  this  it  was  pru- 
dent to  reserve  till  want  of  candles,  should  compel  us  to  kill  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  tallow  and  fat-;  which,  while  they  were  on  the  animal, 
were  safe,  but  which  otherwise  would  soon  have  been  stolen  or  con- 
sumed. Our  meat  had  been  so  often  secretly  carried  off  by  the 
natives  who  frequented  our  hut,  that  we  were  constrained  to  com- 
plain to  the  Chief:  he  then  gave  some  general  reprimand,  and  we 
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were*  in  consequence,  not  so  much  molested ;  but  as  we  couJd  no 
longer  trust  bur  provisions  in  the  baggage-waggon  where  we  had 
been  used  hitiierto  to  leave  them,  the  Hottentots  were  at  last  obliged 
to  keep  every  thing  of  that  kind  behind  them  in  the  hut  where  they 
were  sitting. 

This  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  continued  state  of  fear  in 
which  most  of  my  men  had  been  during  our  residence  at  this  town, 
determined  me  to  make  an  excursion  for  three  or  four  weeks,  in  order 
both  to  gain  a  stock  of  dried  meat,  and  to  allow  my  party  some 
respite  from  their  fears  and  some  time  to  recover  their  former  tone 
and  spirits. 

To  convince  them,  that  such  was  my  intention,  I  desired  Gert, 
who,  as  I  have  remarked,  could  speak  the  Kora  dialect  with  tolerable 
fitcility,  to  inform  the  Kora  Captain  privately,  that  when  he  and  his 
people  left  Litakun,  they  should  wait  for  me  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  days-journeys  out  of  the  town ;  and  that  I  would  follow  them 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  beads  for  some  of  their  oxen : 
but  that  it  was  requisite  that  this  arrangement  should  be  kept  a  secret 
from  the  Bachapins,  who  possibly  might  endeavour  to  interrupt  my 
bartering  with  them.  This  proposal  afforded  him  much  satisfaction, 
and  was  gladly  accepted. 

Mattivi  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  species  of  cunning  whicJi 
is  peculiar  to  low  and  little  minds,  and  which  often  has,  upon  the 
unwary,  its  intended  effect.  As  I  had  seldom  shown  myself  very 
credulous  of  tales  fabricated  from  such  materials,  he  considered  that 
they  would  more  easily  operate  upon  my  Hottentots,  than  upon 
myself;  and,  therefore,  frequently  intermingled  information  of  this 
nature,  in  his  conversations  with  them,  as  he  sat  by  their  fire  in  the 
evenings. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  deterring  me  from  attempting  to  travel 
into  the  country  of  the  Nuakketsies,  that  he  informed  my  men  that 
the  three  people  of  that  tribe,  who  lately  visited  Litikun  under 
pretence  of  bartering,  were,  in  reality,  only  sent  as  ipie$,  and  detached 
from  that  body  of  robbers  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle  from  the 
three  out-posts ;  that  their  object  was  to  ascertain  who  the  white-man 
VOL.  ir.  3  K 
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waa»  and  the  strength  of  his  party ;  as  they  remarked,  he  said, 
when  they  saw  us,  that  we  were  only  elerea  in  number,  and  that 
none  excepting  two  were  large  men  or  seemed  to  be  very  strong. 

The  detachment  of  Baehapins  wTio  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  these 
robbers,  returned  on  the  next  day,  without  having  titllen-  in  with 
them  or  with  any  of  the  cattle.  I  found  that  the  search  had  been 
soon  given  up,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  display  of  spirit  and 
promptitude  had  ended  in  nothing.  Mattivi,  as  if  ashamed  that  I 
should  see  any  appearance  of  pusillanimity,  and  to  cover  his  want  of 
resolution  in  tamely  submitting  to  the  loss,  told  me  that  he  had  now 
sent  out  only  a  few  men  merely  to  trace  the  direction  in  which  the 
oxen  had  been,  driven  off,  and  to  ascertain  what  tribe  had  taken 
tliero  ;  but  that  after  my  departure,  he  should  go  himself  with  a  large 
army  and  bring  them  away  with  him,  even  should  they  have  beoi 
carried  to  the  enemy's  chief  town ;  and  that  his  reason  for  not 
doing  so  immediately,  was,  the  fear  that,  if  he  left  me  alone  and 
unprotected,  the  Nuakketsies,  who  would  know  of  my  situation, 
would  send  a  party  to  murder  me  and  all  my  men. 

In  this  story  he  forgot  that  I  knew  the  robbers  were  Bat&mmakas* 
and  not  Nu^ketsies.  Which  proves  that  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  he  who  attempts  to  fabricate  a  tale,  or  make  a  misrepresent- 
ation to  answer  his  own  views,  will  surely  betray  himself,  and  give 
evidence  that  he  has  been  wilfully  guilty  of  an  untruth.  But 
Mattivi's  inveterate  hatred  against  the  latter  tribe,  was  the  real  cause 
of  his  casting  the  odium  of  the  robbery  upon  them,  in  order  to  raise 
in  my  mind  a  prejudice  against  them  and  to  deter  me  from  any  idea 
of  travelling  into  their  country. 

When  1  questioned  Mucfaunka,  who  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
support  whatever  Mattivi  asserted,  why  those  three  Nuakkettiet  were 
suffered  to  trade  at  Lit^kun  and  were  entertained  as  friends,  if  they 
were  believed  to  be  spies  and  robbers ;  he  replied,  that  to  put  a  man  to 
death  in  their  town,  even  an  enemy  who  visits  them  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  is  viewed  as  a  very  *  ugly'  act ;  it  being  only  in  battle,  that 
they  kill  their  enemies.  And  in  order  to  give  me  a  suitable  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  power  of  the  Beichajnn  naiion,  he  added,  that  i^ 
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Aeir  Chief  were  to  order  the  whole  of  his  people  to  assemble  for  a 
great  war*  I  should  behold  so  countless  a  muiHtude,  that  my  eyes 
wogld  open  wide  with  wonder.  His  men  would  stand,  he  saidi  so 
closely  together  that  they  would  tread  on  each  other,  and  the  ground 
all  about  us  would  be  crowded  with  them,  like  reeds  on  the  bank  of 
a  river.  Whether  my  interpreter's  assertions  were  well-founded  or 
not,  t  could  not  but  admire  the  beautiful  simUe  which  he  employed, 
and  whidl  so  expressively  conveyed  the  idea'  of  a  multitude. 

Mattivi  complained  greatly  of  the  frequent  losses  of  cattle,  which 
his  people  continued  to  sustain  from  the  north-eastera  tribes,  and 
spoke,  with  painful  recollection,  of  the  former  attacks  from  the 
Caflres  to  the  south,  and  who  have  been  already  noticed  as  having 
emigrated  from  Kafierland  to  the  banks  of  the  Gariep.  But  now, 
that  he  possessed  a  gun,  he  said,  he  considered  himself  able  to  de- 
fend himself  from  the  It^ter,  and  should  therefore  remove  back 
again  to  Nokanniin^  a  place  to  the  south-west  of  the  Kamhanni  moun- 
tains, where  the  chief  town  of  the  Bachapins  formerly  stood,  and 
where  he  himself  was  born. 

^\tt.  He  this  morning  accompanied  two  of  my  Hottentots  who 
went  out  in  search  of  game.  His-  object  was  to  learn  their  mode  of 
hunting,  and  the  manner  of  using  the  gun ;  as  he  took  his  own  with 
him.  The  men  were  unsuccessful,  through  scardty  of  animals,  and 
he,  as  might  be  expected,  through  want  of  skill ;  although  he  fell  in 
with  a  springbuck  and  fired  at  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Speelman  and  Philip  were  employed  in  ex- 
ploring the  banks  of  the  river,  for  birds.  The  former,  who  was  the 
keener  sportsman  in  this  department,  added  to  my  orrUtkoiogical 
ce^lection  more  tlian  any  of  my  other  Hottentots.  Juli,  however, 
was  in  this  respect,  very  little  inferior  to  him,  either  in  the  number* 
or  in  the  value  and  rarity,  of  the  objects  which  his  zeal  and  Industry 
procured  for  me.  I  ranked  myself  only  as  the  third,  and  Philip  as 
the  fourth ;  but  the  rest  of  my  people  were  at  a  great  distance  behind, 
and  most  of  them  were  unable  to  boast  that  they  had  contributed 
even  a  single  bird. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  met  with,  in  its  wild  state,  a  handsome 
3r  2 
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and  singular  bird»of  the  jSncA  tribe,  distinguished  from  all  which  inhibit 
the  southern  point  of  Africa,  hy  the  disproportionate  length  of  its  tail, 
together  with  the  remarkable  circumstance,  of  having  this  tail  only  in 
summer,  at  which  season  it  is  black  ;  but  in  winter  it  is  brown,  and  not 
longer  than  the  common  proportion  of  all  other  birds  of  that  tnbe. 
The  wings  are  black,  but  the  body  undergoes  the  same  annual  mutation 
of  color  as  the  tail.  In  its  full  dress  it  is  entirely  of  a  deep  black,  ex- 
cepting the  shoulders  which  are  orange-coloured  or  scarletj  and  the 
margins  of  the  wing-feathers  which  are  white.  Though  but  a  small  bird, 
it  measures  in  length  above  twenty-one  inches,  of  which  the  tail  takes 
nearly  sixteen.  On  account  of  this  length  of  tail,  it  appears  at  that 
season  to  fly  with  difficulty,  and  is  then  generally  seen  on  the  ground 
or  among  the  bushes.  During  the  rain,  and  while  its  feathers  are 
wet,  it  is  scarcely  able  to  fly  at  all ;  and  it  is  a  common  opinion 
among  the  Hottentots,  that  it  may  then  be  easily  taken  with  the 
hand :  but  no  instance  of  this  fact  ever  occurred  within  my  own 
knowledge.  The  Bachapins  call  it  nttenfdnni  (nuenyanni)  muldapo  or 
*  river-bird,*  as  it  usually  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  or  reedy 
valleys.  The  Dutch  colonists  have  named  it  Kt^en-vmk  (Cafif^- 
finch)  *,  as  it  is  found  chiefly  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony 
and  in  the  country  of  the  CafFres. 

A  species  of  falcon  f  called  'ncAt,  was  now  shot  for  the  first  time 
on  the  journey.  As  several  boys  were  accompanying  Speelman,  he 
gave  it  to  one  of  them  for  die  purpose  of  carrying  it :  but  it  narrowly 
escaped  being  utterly  spoiled,  as  he  accidentally  and  fortunatdy 
happened  to  turn  his  eye  towards  them,  just  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  preparing  to  cut  off  the  claws.  Tliese  1  have  observed  to 
be  a  favorite  ornament  with  the  children  of  Lit^un,  and  are  worn, 
either  hanging  round  their  neck,  or  aflixed  to  their  hair. 


*  See  the  note  [:|:]  at  page  20.  of  the  first  volume. 
■f  Le  Routtoir,  of  Le  Vaill.     Ob.  d'Afr.  pi-  16. 

A  particular  account  of  the  ornithology  ^  Lit6htn  and  the  vidnity,  is  here  omitted, 
■I  it  pertains  more  properly  to  a  later  period  of  the  journal. 
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A  number  of  women  assembled  round  my  wa^on,  and  in  a 
goodnatured  manner  demanded  to  see  me.  When,  in  due  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  fair  sex,  I  presented  myself  before  them,  I 
found  they  were  come  to  see  Massisan.  The  fame  of  this  portrait^ 
which  was  the  first  female  I  had  drawn,  had  spread  throughout  the 
town,  and  had,  it  appeared,  excited  a  strong  curiosity  among  that  sex, 
who  seemed  to  consider  it  an  important  mark  of  respect  to  them, 
that  I  had  put  women  *  into  my  book,'  as  well  as  men. 

The  surprise,  the  laughter,  and  the  whimsical  gestures,  of  this 
crowd  when  I  showed  them  the  drawing,  need  not  again  be  described ; 
they  were  the  same  as  before,  or  perhaps,  rather  more  marked. 
Among  this  party,  were  Mattivi's  two  sisters :  one  was  a  fine  woman, 
who,  as  a  black,  might  be  termed  handsome ;  but  the  other  was 
exceedingly  ugly,  a  misfortune,  if,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  called  so, 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  smallpox.  Similar  ravages  on 
faces  which  before  had,  perhaps,  been  comely,  were  frequently 
observed  among  these  tribes. 

After  this  crowd  had  left  me,  Mamtan  herself  came,  tmd  in  a 
very  modest  and  half-timid  manner,  begged  me  to  give  her  some 
tobacco.  As  she  did  not  smoke,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  this  request,  till  I  saw  her  run  away  immediately  to  her 
mother,  who  was  standing  at  some  distance,  and  give  it  to  her.  The 
old  lady,  or,  if  she  must  be  called  so,  the  old  queen,  so  often  came 
beg^ng  at  my  waggon,  that  she  knew  there  was  no  reasonable  hope 
of  getting  any  more  '  smoke  '  this  day  ;  and  necessity  therefore  com- 
pelled her  to  devise  a  new  expedient  She  thought  that  I  should  not 
refuse  her  daughter ;  being  aware  that  the  simple  petition  of  an 
innocent  little  girl  might  probably  have  in  it  more  persuasive  oratory, 
than  the  selfish  importunities  of  an  insatiable  beggar. 

I  proposed  to  Mattivi  that  he  should  sit  for  his  portrait;  but  he 
evaded  the  question  by  replying,  that  I  must  first  draw  his  younger 
wife  MahiUu.  He  then  brought  her  to  me ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  good  likeness,  with  which  he  expressed  himself  much 
pleased,  I  hoped  that  he  would  thus  have  been  induced  to  allow  his 
own  to  be  drawn  also ;  but,  without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  he 
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coDtinaed  alwa;ys  to  persist  in  his  r^usal.  As  his  obstinacy  in  this 
respect,  was  never  to  be  overcome  by  any  solicit^ion,  or  by  any  ofiers 
of  presents  however  great,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  arose  from  some 
superstitious  belief  connected  with  himself  personally  as  Chief. 

The  eighth  plate  *  gives  a  representation  of  MakOiu ;  but  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  a  specimen  of  genuine  Bichuana  features,  as  she  pos- 
sessed more  o£  the  Kora,  than  of  the  Bachapin,  countenance.  The 
dress  here  giveny  is  exactly  that  which  she  then  wore ;  nor  was  she 
ever,  during  my  abode  at  Litakun,  seen  dressed  or  ornamented  in  any 
other  manner. 

MatHvi  had  two  wives,  and  several  children.  The  eldest  son 
who,  according  to  the  Bachapin  law  in  such  cases,  was  to  succeed 
him  as  Chief,  appeared  to  be  about  fifteen,  a  handsome  well-propor- 
tioned lad,  and  of  a  pleasing  countenance ;  but  I  seldom  saw  him,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  other  children ;  as  these  were  too  young  to  be 
brought  forward,  or  to  attract  much  notice  or  attention. 

Just  before  my  departure  from  Cape  Town,  the  Gtovemor  made 
ft  special  request,  that  on  my  arrival  among  the  tribes  of  the  Interior, 
I  would  make  all  possible  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  Dr.  Cowan,  or  any  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  him  f , 
were  yet  alive ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  my  obtaining  the  desirable 
intelligence  that  he  or  any  of  his  party  were  still  in  existence,  I  would 
endeavour  by  all  means  in  my  power,  to  give  them  assistance,  should 
they  be  in  a  situation  to  require  it,  or  in  which  it  might  be  practicable 
to  afford  help  :  or  that,  if  on  Uie  other  hand  I  should  not  be  able  to 

*  Tikis  plate  requires  here  but  little  explanatiou,  as  the  general  descriptioa  of 
the  female  dress  and  ornaments,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter,  will  render  every  part  of 
the  engraving  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  may  at  present  be  merely  repeated,  that  the 
bonnet-like  appearance  on  her  head,  is  produced  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
Bachapin  women  dress  their  hair.  The  color  here  shown,  is  occasioned  by  the  sitiih 
with  which  it  is  powdered.  (See  page  256.)  la  her  ear  is  a  piece  of  reed,  slightly  orna- 
mented with  lines  cut  upon  it.  She  wore  a  necklace  of  several  strings  of  porceliun  beads ; 
and  another  of  the  sinews  or  entr^s  of  animals,  twisted  into  a  thick  cord.  Her  iobo,  or 
cloak,  is  of  that  kind  which  has  been  described  (page  350.)  as  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  skins  of  small  animals  of  the  weasel,  or  cat,  genus. 

f  Some  particulars  of  this  expedition  have  already  been  given  in  the  first  volume,  at 
page  50. 
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gain  any  certain  account  of  their  &te,  I  would  eng^e  ^me  of  the 
natives  to  go  in  search  of  them,  by  promising,  in  .his  name,  an 
adequate  reward  for  their  services  if  they  brought  back  any  authentic 
inibrmadon.  His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  add  that,  although  him- 
self on  the  point  of  quitting  the  Colony,  to  return  to  England,  he 
should  leave  instructions  for  the  colonial  secretary  to  fulfil  whatever 
promises  of  this  kind,  I  might  find  it  necessary  to  make :  and  con- 
cluded by  requesting  me  to  communicate  to  the  secretary,  by  the 
earliest  opportunity,  the  result  of  my  endeavours,  or  any  intelligence 
respecting  this  mifortunate  party,  which  I  might  be  able  to  gain. 

To  this  request,  my  own  feelings  dictated  the  reply,  that 
although  His  Lordship  should  not  have  honoured  me  with  this  com- 
mission, I  should,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  mind  as  a  point  of 
duty  and  common  humanity,  as  well  as  from  natural  inclination,  have 
neglected  no  c^portunity  which  circumstances  might  place  within  my 
reach,  of  affi>rding  all  the  aid  in  my  power,  to  men,  and  countrymen, 
situated  as  they  were:  and  that,  should  I  gain  such  intelligence  as 
might  induce  me  to  believe  that  they  were  still  in  existence,  and 
stood  in  need  of  any  assistance  of  mine,  or  that  my  presence  would 
relieve  them  from  any  difficulties,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
deviating  entirely  from  ray  own  track,  to  accomplish  so  important  a 
purpose. 

It  now  speared  to  me,  from  various  reports  which  I  had  heard 
since  my  arrival  at  Litakun,  that  there  was  a  probability  of  gaining  at 
this  place,  if  not  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  travellers,  at  least 
some  clue,  as  a  guide  to  further  inquiries :  and,  being  prepared  by 
these  reports,  I  sent  my  interpreter  to  request  Mattivi  to  come  to  my 
waggon,  as  I  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with  him. 

He  came  immediately ;  and  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  and 
the  waggon  was  closed,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  to  ask  him  if  be  knew  any  thing  relative 
to  the  fate  of  the  persons  in  question.  Hitherto,  this  subject  had 
never  been  mentioned  between  us,  although  he  had  discoursed  freely 
on  it  with  my  men ;  but  he  now  entered  upon  it  with  much  readiness, 
and  seemed  desirous  of  communicating  the  required  information. 
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McUtivi't  ttory  ran  thus.  —  A  long  time  ago,  when  iie  was  on  a 
warHke  expedition  against  the  Nuakketsies,  his  people  obtaihec^ 
among  various  articles  of  plunder,  many  things  of  European  manu- 
facture which  he  knew  to  have  belonged  to  those  persons.  Being 
afterwards  at  the  chief  town  of  the  Barolongs  under  Makr&kki,  he 
there  saw  a  quantity  of  clothes  and  many  knives,  of  the  same  manu- 
facture, which  that  people  said  they  had  received  from  the  Nuak- 
ketsies.  At  a  subsequent  period  when  he  was  at  peace  with  this 
last-mentioned  tribe,  he  visited  them  in  consequence  of  a  friendly 
invitation  irom  Mokkftba  their  Chief;  and  then  saw  a  great  number 
of  other  articles  which  were  certainly  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
waggons  belonging  to  those  travellers.  He  particularized,  a  red- 
painted  board,  knives,  clothes,  and  other  tilings  which,  by  his  descrip- 
tion, were  a  pair  of  men's-braces,  and  an  epaulette.  On  my  asking  if 
he  saw  any  guns,  he  said  ;  No,  the  guns  were  beaten  to  pieces,  and 
the  barrels  made  use  of  for  sharpening  their  knives  upon.  Expect- 
ing to  discover,  in  his  account,  some  traces  of  watches,  or  of  optical 
or  mathematical  instruments,  I  inquired  if  he  saw  imy  things  of 
shining  metal  different  from  those  which  he  had  seen  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  for  I  had  been  careful  to  conceal  from  the  natives  every  article 
of  this  description :  but  he  replied,  that  he  had  observed  nothing  but 
clothes,  and  the  goods  which  he  had  specified.  Molaalt,  he  said,  had 
brought  home  a  green-handled  knife ;  but  this  was  lost  on  the  day 
before  I  arrived  at  Litaknn.  Happening  to  cast  his  eye  upon  a  metal 
tea-pot  which  was  standing  in  the  waggon,  he  remarked  that  one  of 
his  people  was  bringing  away  a  similar  pot,  but  at  length  finding  it 
heavy  and  troublesome  to  carry,  he  threw  it  away  on  the  road. 
When  I  asked  if  he  could  not  send  tlie  man  to  fetch  it,  and  promised 
to  reward  him  liberally,  he  said  ;  that  could  not  be  done,  as  it  was 
thrown  away  at  a  spot  too  far  off.  I  expressed  a  strong  wish  that,  as 
the  Nuakketsies  were  now  at  peace,  he  should  send  a  party  of  his 
men  to  Melitta  to  purchase  for  me  some  of  the  goods  which  had 
belonged  to  my  countrymen.  This  was  a  request  with  which  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  comply,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  he 
asserted,  would  certainly  murder  every  Bachapin  who  came  there. 
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And  on  my  offering  to  accompany  such  a  party,  to  protect  them  with 
Our  guns,  his  tone  of  refusal  became  still  more  positive  and  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  was  displeased  at  my  entertaining  even  the  bare 
idea  of  venturing  to  go  among  so  dangerous  a  tribe  of  men.  He 
then  informed  me  that  the  detachment,  which  was  lately  sent  to 
pursue  the  robbers  who  carried  off  the  cattle,  had  returned  almost 
immediately,  as  they  were  airaid  to  advance  against  the  enemy ;  or 
rather,  as  I  suspect,  were  afrud  to  overtake  them.  On  his  boasting 
that,  if  I  had  not  been  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to  him,  he  would  have 
gone  against  them  himself  with  the  whole  body  of  his  people,  I  said 
that  I  would  leave  Litakun,  and  remain  absent  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion, till  he  returned ;  but  his  answer  then  was,  that  he  must  wait 
till  the  season  of  hot  weather,  before  he  could  make  his  intended 
attack. 

During  this  conversation,  I  remarked  that  he  mentioned  nothing 
which  might  not  have  been  known  and  seen  while  those  travellers 
were  at  Litakun  on  their  way  to  the  more  northern  tribes ;  and  I 
therefore  endeavoured,  by  various  questions,  to  discover  such  cir- 
cumstances as  could  have  become  known  by  no  other  means  than  by 
a  complete  plundering  of  their  waggons ;  but  I  could  obtain  only 
such  answers  as  were  mere  evasions  of  my  questions,  or  such  as  were 
inconsistent  with  the  other  parts  of  his  story,  and  served  only  to 
strengthen  my  former  suspicions  that  the  whole  was  nothing  else 
than  a  fabrication,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  in  the  minds  of  white 
men  a  prejudice  against  those  tribes  towards  whom  he  entertained 
either  enmity  or  jealousy.  That  this  was  the  object  at  which  he 
aimed,  was  sufficiently  betrayed  by  his  frequent  exclamations  against 
the  Nu&kketsies,  and  by  his  often  repeating,  with  peculiar  earnestness, 
that  the  governor  of  the  Cape  must  send  a  strong  body  of  men  to 
punish  them  severely  for  this  murder.  When  I  asked  how  it  could 
be  possible  for  a  numerous  body  of  men  to  find  provisions  in  his 
country,  when  even  so  small  a  party  as  mine,  were  unable  to  obtain 
at  Litakun  the  necessary  daily  food,  he  replied,  that  he  would  engage 
to  give  them  both  oxen  and  com,  and  would,  moreover,  accompany 
them  himself  with  all  his  people.    I  then  told  him,  that  the  governor 
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would  not,  I  oould  assiire  him,  send  out  a '  commando*  unleso  he  wec6 
fuller  coirrmced,  by  th«  most  certain  precis,  that  the  tribe  which  he 
had  named,  were  the  murderers  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen ;  and 
therefore  it  was  requisite  that  'he  should  command  all  his  people  who 
had  in  their  possession  any  European  goods  which  were  believed  to 
have  been  part  x>f  the  contents  of  those  waggons,  to  bring  them  to 
me,  that  I  might,,  by  examining  them,  be  enabled  to  report '  to  the 
white-men,  that  of  what  I  related,  I  had  myself  seen  indubitable 
proojs.  This  he  promised  should  be  done  on  the  morrovy.  He  gave 
me  a  complete  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  murder,  which  he 
said  he  had  received  from  a  man  and  woman  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses of  it,  and  who  were  now  at  Litakun.  I  desired  that  these 
two  people  might  be  brought  to  roe,  that  I  might  ask  tliem  dome 
questions  on  the  subject.  Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  he  took 
his  leave. 

As  Gert  and  Muchunka  were  both  present  during  this  com- 
munication,' they  related  all  to  the  rest  of  my  men,  who,  I  found, 
gave  full  and  implicit  belief  to  the  whole  of  Mattivi's  story.  Their 
reason  for  so  readily  crediting  all  the  tales  of  this  kind,  which  they 
heard,  was,  probably,  the  justification  which  these  seemed  toafibrd 
for  the  timidity  of  their  own  conduct  and  their  reluctuice  to  advance 
iarther  into  the  Interior. 

After  all  the  natives  had  left  the  mootsi,  and  my  own  men  had 
retired  to  sleep,:  I  took,  unknown  to  any  one,  an  observation  to 
determine  the  latitude  of  this  place;  which  I  computed  to  be 
27°.  6 .  44' .  *  The  motive  for  keeping  secret  those  operations  which 
required  the  use  of  instruments,  which  might  appear  desirable  to  the 
natives,  has  already  been  stated  f ;  and  the  present  and  every  sub- 
sequent occasion,  convinced  me  that  it  is  always  practicable ;  at  least, 
with  reference  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  latitude  by  a  star :  and  I 
believe  that  in  these  regions,  it  was  never  known  to  any  but  tny  own 


*  On  the  SI  St  of  July  18  L2.  at  Litakun,  near  the  Chief's  residence,  the  observed 
meridional  altitude  of  a  P^asi  (Markab)  was  48".  43'.  7*. 
f  In  the  ^rst  vdium^  at  page  577. 
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Hott^itots,  that  the  waggon  contained  any  thing  so  showy  and  attrac- 
tive as  my  sextant.  To  travellers  under  similar  drcumstances,  it  may 
therefore  be  recommendable,  that  all  their  astronoTnieal  inttrumentt 
should  be  made  as  plain  as  possible,  and  that  the  metal  should  be 
either  discoloured,  or  its  natural  brightness  concealed. 

Augtut,  Itt.  As  the  Chief  received  daily  in  his  mooisi,  or- public 
enclosure,  the  visits  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  kosiea,  or  chief- 
tains, who  remain  sitting  with  him  generally  the  whole  morning,  he 
may  be  coBsidered  as  holding  a  paehot  or  council,  every  day.  The 
number  of  chieftains  assembled  at  these  ordinary  puckoe*,  seldom 
exceeds  twenty,  and  is  often  not  more  than  half  a  dozen ;  but  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  that  of  debating  on  the  propriety-  of 
making  war,  -or  of  removing  their  town,  or  that  of  the  arrival  of  a 
white-man  amongst  them,  this  assembly  consists  of  a  much  more 
numerous  body }  and  by  their  opinion,  or  that  of  the  majority,  even 
their  Chief  is  in6uenced  and  guided. 

Early  in  the  forenoon,  Mattivi  informed  his  council  of  the  con- 
versation which  we  had  held  on  the  preceding  evening.  One  of  the 
kosies  very  strongly  urged  his  opinion,  that  all  goods  of  European 
manufacture  which  could  be  found,  should  be  brought  for  me  to 
see ;  and  the  Chief,  in  consequence,  issued  orders  to  this  effect,  or 
at  least,  pretended  that  he  had  done  so.  He  was  absent  from  the 
moots!  all  the  remainder  of  this  day ;  and  might  possibly  be  busied 
in  searching  or  making  inquiry,  for  some  articles  which  might  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  account  which  he  had  given  me  yesterday. 

Nothing  further  worthy  of  remark  occurred  this  day ;  and  the 
evening  passed  as  usual,  with  a  house  full  of  parasites.  When  the 
inhabitants  first  saw  us  making  use  of  the  '  urUueky  wood'  ( Vangueria 
it^austa)  for  fuel,  they  warned  us  of  our  danger,  and  among  them-r 
selves  made  many  remu-ks  on  our  imprudence.  They  said,  as 
j^uchunka  expressed  it,  *  We  shall  soon  see  all  these  men  diej  for 
they  not  only  make  their  fire  of  this  wood  and  warm  themselves  by 
it,  but  they  even  boil  their  meat  over  it.'  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  '  Incky  wood*  for  us,  if  it  had  sufficiently  retained'  ite  charm, 
to  have  diecked  them, from  coming  to  our  fire,,  uid.  to. haye.  kept 
38  2 
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their  hands  out  of  our  pot.  But  finding  th^  we  did  not  die»  as 
they  expected  we  should,  the  argument  between  hunger,  or  rather 
gluttony,  and  superstition,  turned  in  &vor  of  the- former ;  and  even 
the  fear  of  deaths  was  vanquished  by  the  love  of  eating. 

2nd.  This  .day  also  passed  without  any  occurrence  deserving  of 
notice  t  but  in  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  town  was  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm  and  consternation.  Moriina,  the 
Bichuana  who,  it  has  been  mentioned,  had  set  out  a  few  days  b^re, 
on  a  journey  into  the  country  of  the  Karrikarries,  unexpectedly  re- 
turned to  Litakun  in  great  haste,  and  spread  terror  among  the  in- 
habitants, by  crying  out,  as  he  ran  along,  th^  a  strong  body  of 
Batdmmiiktu  were  in  the  land.  When  he  had  reached  the  distance  of 
a  days-journey  from  the  town,  he  fell  in  with  their  track  to  the  west- 
ward, and  as  it  appeared  to  take  a  southward  direction,  he  instantly 
turned  his  steps  back  again,  and  travelled  with  the  greatest  possible 
expedition,  to  give  the  Bachapins  timely  notice  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  c^tle-stations,  and  to  warn  them  to  remove  im- 
mediately all  their  herds  out  of  the  line  of  march  which  the  invaders 
seemed  to  be  pursuing. 

At  this  time  Mattivi  happened  to  be  sitting  by  our  fire  in  the 
hut,  and,  as  usual,  amusing  himself  in  smoking  and  occasionally  in 
conversing  with  the  Hottentots  and  with  those  of  his  friends  and 
attendants  who  were  accustomed  to  join  our  evening  parties.  Before 
Moruna  arrived  at  our  mootsi,  the  noise  and  confusion  which  his 
intelligence  caused  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  town,  were 
distinguishable.  The  Chief  listened  attentively  for  some  minutes, 
and  as  soon  as  he  caught  a  few  expressions  which  led  him  to  suspect 
the  occasion  of  them,  he  started  hastily  up  from  his  seat,  without 
saying  a  word,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  that  night. 

The  uproar  and  clamor  soon  became  general,  and  confusion 
reigned  in  every  quarter.  The  vociferations  of  the  men  denouncing 
vengeance  against  the  invaders,  and  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
the  women,  filled  the  air  and  reached  the  ear  in  every  direction. 
Amid  these  tumultuous  sounds,  the  violent  howling  of  some  of  the 
women,  was  heard  above  the  rest,  and  impressed  the  mind  with 
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sensations  which  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described*  and 
which  were  well  suited  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  a  state,  of  warfare 
among  savages.  One  of  the  chieftains  who  were  sitting  with  us,  rose 
and  in  the  loudest  voice,  upbraided  all  his  countrymen  fur  their 
cowardice  in  suffering  these  marauders  to  continue  their  depredations 
in  the  country,  without  instantly  taking  up  arms  and  flying  to  meet 
them.  Others  remarked  that  they  had  seen,  during  the  afternoon, 
unusual  clouds  of  dust  rising  from  the  plains  in  the  direction  of 
north-west;  and  which,  it  now  appeared,  were  occasioned  by  the 
various  herds  of  cattle  which  their  keepers  were  driving  out  of  the 
way  of  the  enemy,  and  bringing  towards  the  town  for  protection ; 
having  been  warned  by  Moruna  as  he  passed  the  different  stations 
where  they  were  lying.  Many  women,  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation, 
entered  the  mootsi,  and  assembled  around  my  waggons ;  probably, 
supposing  that  greater  safety  was  to  be  found  under  the  protection  of 
our  muskets  than  at  their  own  houses. 

The  panic  which  had  seized,  these  poor  creatures,  soon  com- 
municated itself  to  my  own  men,  who,  alarmed  by  the  serious  aspect 
of  affairs  and  the  general  consternation  which  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  and  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  from  the  natives,  their  weakness  and  want  of  courage, 
and  of  showing,  by  outward  appearance  at  least,  that  we  felt  con- 
fident in  the  power  of  our  fire-arms,  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
betrayed  their  fears  by  the  most  distressing  agitation,  and  by  the 
greatest  uneasiness  of  manners.  Speelman,  whom  I  had  hitherto 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  least  timid  of  my  party,  came  to  me  as  I 
was  sitting  in  the  waggon,  wid  with  terror  strongly  depicted  in  his 
countenance,  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  this  will  never  do !  Give  me  some 
more  balls  and  powder !  We  shall  not  one  of  us  ever  escape  from 
this  place  alive!"  Fright  rendered  him  unable  to  say  more,  or  to 
exphun  if  hostilities  had  actually  tak^i  place  in  the  town,  or  if  any 
aflbir  had  just  occurred  to  cause  in  him  so  great  an  alarm :  but  it  was 
not  till  I  had  repeatedly  put  the  question,  tliat  his  spirits  became 
sufficiently  composed  to  admit  of  his  giving  a  coherent  answer. 

I  endeavoured  now,  as  I  had  done  on  every  former  occasion,  to 
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inspire  my  people  with  confidence  in  our  own  strength  and  resources^ 
and  to  convince  them  that  the  most  certain  way  to  escape  firbtai 
danger,  was  by  keeping  their  minds  cool  and  fVee  from  agitations 
This,  I  assured  them,  would  give  our  little  party  the  advantage  over 
superior  numbers,  should  the  enemy  really  have  it  in  view  to  attack 
the  waggons;  which,  however,  I  did  not  believe  to  be  their  object, 
so  much  as  the  cattle  of  the  Bachapins.  I  desired  them,  whatever 
might  happen,  not  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  idea  of  separ^ing 
from  each  other  and  seeking  safety  in  flight,  which  would  infallibly 
lead  to  the  utter  destruction  of  us  alt :  but  to  stand  together  in  a  body 
round  the  waggons ;  in  which  position,  we  could  defend  ouraelves 
longer  than  in  any  other,  as  we  should  then  secure  a  constant  supply 
of  ammunition.  r 

With  this  view  I  placed  a  large  quantity  of  cartridges  in  a  secret 
part  of  my  own  wa^on,  and  privately  informed  my  Hott^itots 
where  they  would  find  them,  should  any  sudd^i  attack,  of  which 
however  I  had  not  much  expectation,  be  made,  either  on  the 
Bachapins  or  on  ourselves. 

We  kept  watch  during  the  whole  night;  none  of  us  feeling  suf- 
ficiently assured  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  to  venture  committing 
ourselves  to  sleep,  till  the  approach  of  day-light  or  till  we  mi^t 
safely  dismiss  the  fear  of  any  hostile  attempt  -,  the  first  dawn  of  day 
being  generally  supposed  to  be,  according  to  the  practice  of  Afi-ican 
warfare  *,  the  moment  most  to  be  guarded  against.  That  these  houxs 
might  not  pass  as  lost  time,  I  continued  to  employ  myself  in  the 
waggon  in  preparing,  and  in  writing  the  descriptions  of  some  birds 
which  had  been  shot  in  the  vicinity. 

The  night  passed  without  further  alarm:  the  tumultuous  feel* 
ings  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  lamentations  of  the  women  gradually 
subsided;  and  all,  at  length,  retired  to  their  hon^es,  leaving  the 
mootsi  entirely  to  ourselves  and  our  usual  Bachapin  attendants. 

3rd.  In  the  morning,  af&irs  appeared  to  have  resumed  their 
usual  course,  and  the  natives- began  again  to  assemble  in.  the  public 

•   See  page  49*.  of  th«  first  volume.  .  .   _ 
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eodosiirei  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had '^  been  accu^med  to  do 
since  my  first  arrival  at  the  town ;  but  we  understood  that  a  body  of 
^rm'ed  men  had  been^  without  loss  of  time*  sent  out  to  expel  the 
invaders  from  their  territory. 

.  ,  Early  in  the  forenoon,  MtUoja  (Mooldwya),  the  man  who  had 
been  mentioned  to  me  by  Mattivi  as  having  been  an  eye-witness  to 
the  murder  of  the  former  party  of  travellers,  under  Dr*  Cowan  and 
Captain  Donovan,  was  brought  into  the  mootsi,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  me  his  evidence  relative  to  that  melancholy  catastrophe.  I 
desired  Muchunka  to  bring  him  to  my  waggon,  as  I  could  there 
more  conveniently  write  down  his  answers  to  my  questions ;  but 
Mattivi  opposed  this  mode  of  examination,  as  it  admitted  only  of  as 
many  hearers  as  the  very  confined  space  of  my  sitting-place  could 
accommodate.  It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that  his  real 
motive  for  wishing  the  man  not  to  be  examined  in  private,  was  the 
fteceasity  of  assisting  and  directing  him  in  a  story  &bricated  entirely 
to  correspond  with  his  views  of  exciting  the  resentment  of  the  Cape 
government  against  his  enemies. 

I  therefore  complied  with  the  Chief's  wishes,  and  took  my  seat 
in  the  hut ;  one  side  of  which  was,  on  the  occasion,  thrown  open, 
that  all  our  proceedings  might  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  whole  crowd 
of  kosies  who  were  then  in  attendance.  I  began  by  putting  to 
Muloja  such  questions  as  were  most  likely  to  produce  such  intbrma- 
tion  as  might  convince  me  that  his  account  was  a  genuine  narrative 
of  facts.  I  put  the  veracity  of  his  evidence  to  the  test  of  cross- 
examination  ;  a  test  which  I  soon  perceived  it  was  unable  to  stand. 
I  asked  the  same  question  at  separate  times  and  in  different  forms, 
but  the  replies  were  often  contradictory.  He  rarely  gave  any  answer 
without  waiting  till  Mattivi  or  some  of  the  chieftains  who  were 
sitting  by  him,  had  put  the  words  into  his  mouth,  or  had  given  him 
a  hint  of  what  he  was  to  say.  The  Nuaitketnest  among  whom  he  had 
lived  some  time  as  prisoner  of  war  and  who  had  but  lately  allowed 
him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  were  the  people  who,  by  the 
orders  of  Mo^aba  their  chief,  had,  according  to  his  story,  put  those 
travellers  to  death  and  plundered  their  waggons.     Among  many 
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other  questions,  I  asked  him  if  the  -Nuakketsies  or  their  chief  had 
ever  alleged  anj  cause  of  complaint  against  those  white-men,  or  if 
my  countrymen  had  in  any  manner  given  them  offence : —  he  replied ; 
No,  none  whatever.  When  I  inquired  if  their  bones  were  still  to  be 
found,  and  offered  for  them  a  great  reward  if  they  could  by  any 
possible  means  be  brought  to  me,  he  said  that  these  had  been  all 
beaten  into  very  small  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  I  promised 
payment  in  my  best  beads  for  any  part  of  those  waggons,  or  of  the 
iron-work  belonging  to  them ;  but  the  waggons,  he  said,  were  burnt, 
and  the  iron  was  all  converted  into  knives,  hatchets  and  hassagays  : 
some  European  clothes,  however,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Melitta  {the 
chief  town  of  the  Nuakketsies),  as  were  also  the  sheep  and  oxen  ;  but 
the  horses  were  killed  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  the  saddles  were 
burnt  On  expressing  a  desire  to  obtain  some  of  the  white-men's 
hair,  which,  I  said,  had  probably  been  saved  as  a  curiosity,  he  replied 
that  that  also  had  been  thrown  into  the  fire.  When  I  asked  him, 
relatively  to  the  contents  of  those  waggons,  whether  he  had  seen  any 
very  extraordinary  things,  different  from  any  which  had  ever  before 
been  brought  into  the  country,  he  was  unable  to  answer  until  the 
Chief  told  him  to  say,  a  great  number  of  gilt  chains  exactly  like  that 
which  I  had  presented  to  Mattivi.  I  proceeded  at  first  to  question 
him  very  particularly  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  murder, 
in  order  to  derive  some  internal  evidence  which  might  convince  me 
either  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  testimony ;  but  Muloja  himself 
and  Mattivi  and  all  the  chieftains  who  sat  round  us,  finding  that  their 
story  could  not  stand  against  this  scrutiny,  began  to  show  themselves 
displeased  at  my  making  such  minute  inquiries;  and  the  man, 
apparently  confiised  in  his  account,  asked  roughly,  why  I  put  so  many 
questions,  as  though  I  doubted  his  veracity :  he  had,  he  said,  beheld 
the  whole  affair  with  his  own  eyes,  and  had  seen  Mokkaba's  people 
cut  off  their  heads  and  arms ;  and  that  ought  to  be  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  the  Nuakketsies  who  had  put  all  the  party,  to 
death,  excepting,  however,  only  one  of  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots;  who 
escaped  and  took  refuge  in  Makr^kki's  town,  where,  by  order  of  that 
(:hief,  he  was  stabbed  the  next  morning.     Muloja  here  forgot  that  he 
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faad»  in  the  beginning  of  his  examination,  and  to  evade  several  of  my 
questions,  declared  that,  although  he  was  then  at  Melitta,  he  was  not 
himself  present  at  the  murder;  but  had  heard  the  whole  account  of 
it  from  those  who  actually  did  see  it.  I  therefore  desired  him,  since 
my  mode  of  questioning  was  thought  not  agreeable,  to  relate,  as  he 
pleased,  whatever  he  knew  of  the  afiair.  He  then  proceeded  with 
his  story:  it  was  so  evidently  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  with 
respect  to,  not  only  what  I  had  already  heard  from  other  mouths,  but 
even  Uie  different  parts  of  his  own  account,  that  the  weakest  credulity 
could  scarcely  have  listened  to  it  with  patience.  I,  however,  took 
the  trouble,  during  this  examination,  of  writing  down  his  answers,  as 
it  was  my  intention,  I  told  them,  to  communicate  the  information  to 
the  Cape  Government :  but  the  whole  tale  was  dressed  up  in  a  manner, 
and  attended  with  a  degree  of  management,  so  unlike  the  plain  and 
simple  clothing  and  the  air  of  truth,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  disgusted 
at  their  mean  and  dishonorable  attempts,  to  pr^udice  strangers  against 
their  enemies,  by  the  base  arts  of  falsehood.  As  the  declaration  of 
my  total  disbelief  of  Muloja's  evidence,  could  have  been  productive 
of  no  good  to  any  party,  but  rather,  of  danger  to  ourselves ;  I  made 
no  remark  on  the  subject,  excepting  that  I  should  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity send  a  letter  to  Cape  Town  to  make  known  what  I  had  now 
heard.  On  this,  the  whole  assembly  exclaimed  with  great  satis- 
faction, that,  what  I  said  was  very  good ;  evidently  rejoicing  at  the 
prospect  of  a  great  body  of  white-men  being  sent  to  exterminate  the 
Nufjfketsies.  It  would  be  useless  here  to  repeat  a  ^ricated  tale  of 
events  which  never  took  place,  as  I  rose  from  the  assembly  with  a 
strong  conviction  that,  however  little  was  the  doubt  which  could  be 
entertained  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  my  unfortunate  countrymen 
and  their  companions,  the  Nuakketsies  were  certunly  not  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime  with  whidi  their  enemies  the  Bachapins  now 
charged  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  request  which  Ihad  before  madeofMattivi,, 
that  he  would  order  his  people  to  produce  for  my  inspection,  every 
article  of  European  manufacture  obtained  from  the  Nuakketsies  and 
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considered  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  those  tj^vellers,  a  man:  a&a- 
wards  brought  me,  and  it  was  the  only  article  which  could  be  fonadf 
a  piece,  of  about  two  feet  long,  of  a  red  tathy  such  as  is  usually 
worn  by  military  officers;  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  bad 
been  procured  from  the  people  of  Melitta.  But  as  I  had  alreacfy 
been  assured,  on  the  authority  of  a  person  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  that  this  sash  was  given  to  Mulih&ban  by  Captain  Donnovan, 
the  bringing  of  it  forward  now,  as  a  proof  of  the  all^^  murder, 
served  only  to  confirm  my  suspicions  that  the  whole  tale  was  a  base 
fabrication,  and  a  proof  of  nothing  more  than  the  falsehood  and  dis- 
honorable motives  of  those  who  invented  it 

As  soon  as  this  examination  was  finished,  I  informed  Mattivi, 
that,  as  all  our  provisions  were  now  exhausted  and  we  found  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  game  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  town,  I  intended 
to  make  a  huntitig  excurtion  at  a  distance  in  the  country,  and  expected 
to  be  absent  from  Lit^un  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

I  therefore  requested  him  to  make  known  to  all  his  people,  that, 
as  the  Batdmmakoi  were  now  in  the  land  with  hostile  views,  and  as 
we,  not  being  able  at  a  distance  to  distinguish  this  tribe  from  the 
Bachapins,  sHould  consider  any  party  of  men  approaching  us  under  sus- 
picious appearances,  to  be  a  d^achment  from  the  enemy,  and  should 
fire  upon  them  accordingly,  the  Bachapins,  whom  we  regarded  as  our 
friends  and  whom  we  should  always  be  glad  to  see  at  any  station 
where  we  might  happen  to  be,  must  be  careful  not  to  visit  us  in  large 
bodies,  lest  we  should  unfortunately  mistake  them  for  the  enemy. 
To  this  request  he  replied,  that  he  would  give  his  people  the 
necessary  caution. 

It  being  now  publicly  known  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  quitting. 
Litakun,  the  inhabitants,  and  more  especially  the  chieftains,  were 
most  importimate  for  tobacco.  They  pressed  around  me  and  climbed 
into  the  waggon  in  so  intruding  a  manner,  that  I  was  obliged  to  defer 
my  meal  till  I  should  have  left  the  town ;  as  they  were  determined} 
for  the  last  day,  to  push  their  beggings  to  that  extremity  at  which 
they  b^an  to  assume  almost  the  appearance  of  demands,  in  order  to 
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profit  by  the  (mly  opportnnity  renudning:  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  moining,  some  of  the  natives  stole  from  the  hut  a  few  trifling 
things  belonging  to  the  Hottentots. 

Serrakatu  now  beoatne  very  troublesome  by  his 'request  for 
beads;  and  seemed  as  though  he  would  not  hear  a  denial:  but  when 
I  o£fered  him  tobacco  on  condiUon  of  his  sitting  for  his  portrait,  he 
sotm  afterwards  left  me,  although  he  had  given  his  consent  to  be 
drawn. 

The  Chief's  mfe  KUtbi^dUit  the  mother  of  MassisSn.  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  having  a  few  days  before  promised  to  *  put  her  in  the 
book,*  dressed  h^^elf  in  her  best  Nuakketsi  hat  *,  to  set  hNself  off, 
as  she  supposed,  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  give  her  an  air  of 
importance  becoming  so  great  a  personage.  She  had  been  waiting 
in  the  mootsi  the  greater  part  of  the  morning ;  but  I  had  been  too 
vaatAi  engaged  to  attend  to  h^,  till,  seeing  me  preparing  for  departure, 
she  desired  Much^nka  to  remind  me  of  my  promise.  As  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  as  good  a  likeness  of  her,  as  I  had  of  Mollemmi,  I  vna 
rewarded  in  the  same  manner  with  the  i^pTobati<Hi  of  the  bystanders ; 
who  now  seemed  to  think  that  for  this  approbation  they  were  entitled 
to  some  mudinko. 

A  kori  brought  an  ox  which  he  jeered  me  for  sale ;  and  as  he 
appeared  extremely  desirous  of  exchan^g  it  for  beads,  I  allowed 
myself  to  treat  with  him,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence :  although, 
in  consequence  of  the  disputes  which  had  idways  arisen  ^m  those 
transactions,  I  had  resolved  to  have  here  no  further  dealings  of  this 
ni^xtre.  Wishing  to  conclude  the  bargain  at  once  without  dispute, 
snd  by  extraordinary  liberality :  to  prevent  all  disagreement  on  his 
part,  I  showed  him  in  payment  a  quantity  of  beads,  which  was  twice 


*  Of  tfiis  fuU,  a  representation  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  was  said 
to  be  a  mann&ctnre  of  the  tribe  above-menUoned ;  and  is  tnad^  apparent!;,  of  some 
species  of  rush.  (Vol.  i.  p.  fi6S.)  The  maimer  in  which  it  is  wore  together  is  die  same  as 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  Cafires  Pn^>er,  in  the  making  of  their  milk-baskets.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  869.)  It  is  held  fiist  upon  the  head  by  a  thong  of  leather  passing  under  the  chin. 
Among  the  Bach^in^  this  hat  is  not  oftoa  seen ;  and,  being  of  foreign  workmanship,  it 
is  considered  is  loo  «q>ensiTe  an.  article  of  dress  for  goieral  use. 
3t  2 
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as  much  as  the  price  at  whidi  the  Hottentot  elephant-hunters  had, 
only  a  week  before,  bought  a  number  of  oxen.  The  man,  however, 
exemplified,  very  forcibly,  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  a  covetous  dis- 
position :  be  immediately  answered,  Oketsa  (Add  more).  Mattivi 
was  standing  by,  and  urging  him  to  increase  his  demands ;  but  I 
positively  declared  that  nothing  more  would  be  given  than  the 
quantity  which  was  then  produced  before  him,  as  I  knew  by  ex- 
perience that,  had  I  assented  to  the  price  he  asked,  and  concluded 
the  purchase  of  the  ox,  he  would  shortly  afterwards  have  found  some 
trifling  excuse  for  complaining  that  I  had  not  pud  so  much  as  it. was 
worth ;  and  I  should  thus  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
contention  and  serious  misunderstanding,  to  give  a  price  so  exorbi- 
Uaaty  that  it  would  have  been  to  me  little  less  in  effect  than  adual 
plunder.  The  necessities  of  the  long  journey  before  me,  rendered  it 
highly  imprudent  to  waste  my  beads,  whit^,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  the  only  money  of  the  regions  in  the  Interior  j  at  least,  as  far  as 
report  had  given  me  to  understand.  I  was  therefore  not  sorry  to  see 
the  man  drive  his  ox  home  again. 

As  the  taking  of  a  single  sheep  along  with  us  on  this  excursion, 
would  have  been  attended  with  great  trouble  and  inconvenience,  I 
left  the  only  one  we  had  remaining,  to  run  with  Mattivi's  flock  till 
my  return ;  and  requested  him  to  receive  among  his  herd  an  ox 
which  was  due  to  me  from  a  man  named  Klowanit  whom  I  haid 
already  paid  for  it,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  his 
cattle-station,  had  not  yet  arrived  in  town.  The  Chief  agun  ui^ed 
a  request  for  more  ammtmition,  but  in  our  present  want  of  provi- 
sions, which  we  had  no  means  of  remedying  but  by  powder  and  ball, 
I  found  an  admissible  excuse  for  refusing  it. 

As  soon  as  my  teams  were  brought  into  the  mootsi,  I  ordered 
my  Hottentots  to  yoke  them  to  the  waggons.  These  preparations 
for  inunediate  departure  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  the  inhabit- 
ants around  us,  and  the  enclosing  was  soon  completely  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children. 

It  was  not  till  within  an  hour  of  sunset,  tliat  all  was  ready  for 
travelling ;  when  we  drove  out  of  the  town,  attended  by  "Mattivi 
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himself  with  his  brothers  and  most  of  his  chieftains,  besides  an  in- 
numerable crowd.  Not  knowing  whether  so  large  a  body  of  men 
was  to  be  viewed  as  a  friendly  escort  or  as  a  preparative  for  some 
act  of  intimidation  or  treachery,  I  armed  myself  with  a  cutlass,  and 
buckled  on  two  braces  of  pistols,  as  though  my  usual  travelling 
accoutrement 

No  other  molestation,  however,  than  begging,  was  offered  to 
me ;  but,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  about  to  leave  them 
finally,  or,  at  least,  that  I  should  be  absent  a  long  time,  their  im- 
portunities were  now  more  unrestrained  than  ever :  some  of  them 
even  demanded  tobacco  enough  to  last  till  my  return ;  and  one  man, 
who  to  gratify  his  own  curiosity  in  so  new  a  mode  of  conveyance, 
had  been  riding  a  short  distance,  daimed  a  piece  in  consideration  of 
his  having  been  bruised  by  the  jolting  of  my  wa^on.  Mattivi,  for 
the  same  motive,  jumped  up  behind  the  great  waggon  as  it  was 
moving  on,  but,  unused  to  the  rough  motion  of  the  vehicle,  he  was 
unable  to  keep  his  hold,  and,  on  its  passing  over  a  rocky  spot,  was 
shaken  offj  after  which  he  made  no  further  attempt  at  riding. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  crowd,  my  ihermometer  narrowly  escaped 
being  lost:  its  usual  place  while  travelling,  was  in  one  of  the  bags 
which  were  festened  within  the  tilt ;  but  by  the  violence  of  the  jolts 
it  was  thrown  out,  and  fell  to  the  ground  unperceived  by  us,  when 
Kramori,  who  happened  to  be  walking  immediately  behind,  picked 
it  up,  and  was  in  the  act  of  secreting  it  under  his  kobo,  when 
fortunately  the  red  color  of  its  leathern  case  caught  my  eye,  and  on 
my  instantly  demanding  it  from  him,  he  found  himself  obliged, 
though  with  apparent  reluctance,  to  deliver  it  up. 

The  greater  number  of  the  men  who  were  present  at  our  depar- 
ture, believing  that  they  should  not  see  us  again,  had  followed  me, 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  some  parting  presents ;  but  when 
I  assured  diem,  that  I  should  most  cerUunly  take  up  my  residence 
agun  at  Lit&kun,  the  crowd,  after  accompanying  us  for  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  by  degrees  turned  back  again  homewards. 
Mattivi,  with  his  brothers  and  attendants,  having  continued  with  us 
for  a  short  distance  farther,-  took  leave,  and,  turning  their  steps 
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towards  Lit&kun,  left  us  to  pursue  our  journey  unmolested  and 
alone. 

My  own  men,  feeling  themselves  now  freed  from  a  place  where 
they  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  fear  and  uneasinesQ,  regained,  in 
prc^ortion  as  we  increased  our  distance  from  it,  somewhat  of  their 
usual  mood,  and  began  to  encourage  a  hope  that  I  should  uitimfltely 
relinquish  all  intention  of  returning.  But,  as  I  was  desirous  of  com- 
pleting my  knowledge  of  this  tribe,  or,  at  least,  of  collecting  inform- 
ation on  many  subjects  with  which  I  considered  myaelf  as  not  yet 
sufficiently  acquainted,  I  had  resolved  not  to  allow  the  troublesome 
maimers  ctf  the  inhabituits  to  deter  me  from  an  abode  among  them 
9S  kaig  as  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  obtaining  .th^re  any  portion 
of  the  principal  object  <^  my  travels,  or  of  acquirii^  that  kind  of 
experience  which  I  deemed  necetoary  to  success  in  my  future  pro- 
gress through  the  unknown  r^ons  of  the  Interior. 

The  narrative  of  these  travels  having  now  proceeded  as  far  as  it 
was  ii^fflided,  the  two  following  chapters,  containing  observations 
extracted  principally  from  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  journal,  are 
added  for  tlie  purpose  of  completing  the  work  as  an  account  ^of  the 
mhabitantfi  <^  the .  interior  regions  of  Southern  Africa,  and  more 
especially  for  conveying  as  much  general-  information  as  may  be 
sufficient  for  filling  up  the  description  of  the  Bachspins. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  TOWN  OF  LITAKUN  ; — ITS  HISTORY; — RE- 
GULATI0N8  ;  —  POPULATION  i  ARCHITECTURE  J  —  DOMESTIC  ARRANGE- 
MENT;  situation; AND   CLIMATE. 

The  Town  of  LUdkun  (Letarkoon)  lies  in  the  parallel  of 
27°.  &.  44 '.  of  south-latitude ;  and,  according  to  estimation  by  course 
and  distance,  on  the  meridian  of  24°.  39'.  27".  of  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  distant  from  Cape  Town  about  972  miles  by  the 
road,  in  the  direction  of  north-east.  The  nearest  sea-coast  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  charts,  that  which  is  named  '  the  coast  of  Natal,' 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent ;  a  distance  which,  if  actually 
travelled,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  not  less  thui  700  miles ; 
as  Algoa  Bay,  the  nearest  sea  on  the  south,  is  at  a  journey  of  about 
750  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Gariep  *,  the  nearest  coast  on  the 
west,  appears  to  be  equidistant  with  Algoa  Bay. 

*  Tlie  moiith  of  this  river  has  been  placed  in  various  maps,  in  the  latitude  of  88|% 
on  the  authority  only  of  an  obserration,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Colonel  Gordon,  a 
Dutch  lieatenant-^veraor  of  the  Cape. 
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This  town  had  not  occupied  its  present  situation  more  than 
six  years.  Previously  to  that  time,  the  chief-town  of  the  Bacha- 
plns  stood  on  the  Krumitn  river,  and  then  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
river  ;  on  which  spot  it  had  not  existed  for  a  longer  period  than  four 
years,  having  been  transplanted,  in  the  year  1802,  from  the  banks  of 
the  MUshvwa  (Moshowa),  where  it  bore  the  more  proper  name  of 
Litdkun  * ;  and  this  name,  though  with  less  propriety,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  present  town,  as  being  situated  not  far  ii-om  its  ancient 
site.  At  the  time  when  it  stood  on  the  Moshowa,  it  contained  more 
than  twice  as  many  inhabitants ;  but  the  greater  number  had 
emigrated  to  a  spot  many  days*  journey  farther  north-eastward,  with 
a  Chief  named  Makrdkkit  who  separated  from  Mulihdban  on  account 
of  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  the  latter  having  taken  away  one  of  the 
other's  wires :  while  Mulihaban,  on  the  same  occasion,  removed  with 
all  his  tribe,  or  rather  adherents,  to  the  Kruman.  During  my  residence 
with  Mattivi,  be  frequently  assured  me  that  it  was  his  determination 
to  remove,  ultimately,  to  NokitnnUn  (Nokfinn^en)  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  country  where  the  Bachapins  anciently  resided :  it  was 
described  as  being  situated  several  days'  journey  south-westward 
from  the  Kruman  town.  The  first  step  of  bis  removal,  which  he 
intended  taking  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  was  to  be  once 
more  to  the  banks  of  the  Kruman ;  so  that  the  chief-town  of  the 
Bachapins  would  then  no  longer  bear  the  name  of  Liiakun, 

These  facts  show  how  far  this  people  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
wandering  tribe,  and  in  what  degree  it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a 
settled  nation :  they  seem  to  prove  that  the  Bachapins  stand  just 
on  the  line  which  marks  the  division  between  an  agricultural  or 
stationary,  and  a  nomadic,  life. 

The  present  town  occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  plain  of  about 
two  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  hills  or  mountains  of  moderate 
elevation.     The  toU,  as  m  most  parts  of  these  regions,  is  sandy  and 


*  See  the  meaniiig  of  this  name  explained  at  page  SO?. 
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of  a  red  color,  lliis  plain,  the  sur&ce  of  which  is  not,  howev^,  per- 
fectly level,  appeared,  from  the  number  of  stumps  and  stems  of  trees 
every  where  standing,  to  have  been  originally  a  grove  of  makdla$i 
or  ciunelthoms ;  all  of  which,  excepting  here  and  there  a  single 
tree,  had  be^i  cut  down  for  the  purposes  of  building  the  houses,  and 
for  fuel.  A  town  of  similar  construction  can,  it  seems,  be  erected 
only  in  a  wood  or  grove,  in  which,  therefore,  houses  take  the  place  of 
trees ;  and  consequently  it  cannot  conveniently,  and  I  believe,  never 
is,  on  a  subsequent  removal,  re-erected  exactly  on  the  same  place  where 
it  formerly  stood.  This  may  with  great  probability  be  supposed  as  the 
reason  why  the  present  Lit^im  was  not  built  on  its  former  site. 
The  ground  ^mut  the  town  and  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
the  houses,  was  generally  grown  over,  in  a  scattered  manner,  with 
bushes  and  wild  herbage,  but  scarcely  any  grass  was  to  be  seen :  or 
in  other  words,  every  part  of  this  plain  was  left  in  its  natural  and 
rough  state,  excepting  the  areas  enclosed  by  the  fences  which  sur- 
round the  houses. 

The  town  bad  been  built  without  the  least  attempt  at  regularity 
of  arrangement ;  and  the  houses  were  placed  with  as  little  appearance 
of  order  or  of  any  particidar  plan,  as  the  trees  of  the  grove  which 
stood  there  before  them.  Consequently  there  were  neither  streets 
nor  squares;  and  the  only  circumstances  which  seemed  to  have 
d^ermined  the  position  of  a  house,  were  evenness  of  ground,  and 
clearness  from  bushes;  for,  in  a  spot  destitute  of  trees  and  water, 
these  people  find  nothing  to  guide  their  choice,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  build. 

Such  a  town  may  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  little  villages, 
each  under  the  superintendance  of  its  own  chiefbun :  and,  fi:Y)m  as 
much  as  I  was  enabled  to  observe,  I  was  induced  to  suppose,  that 
when  the  Chief  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  has,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  fixed  on  any  place  as  a  convenient  site  for 
their  town,  each  chieftun  or  k6si  pitches  his  house  on  a  separate 
spot,  while  all  his  relations  and  friends,  or  dependants,  build  theirs 
around  him ;  and  often  so'tdose  to  each  other  as  barely  to  leave  a 
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passage  between  the  outer  fences,  though  more  fVequently  placed 
iarther  apart. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Chief,  in  the  choice  they  make  of:  the 
spot  on  which  they  are  to  build,  is  always  required ;  and  when  a 
Bacbapin,  who  has  been  living  at  another  village  or  station,  desires 
to  fix  his  resid^ice  in  the  town,  he  applies  to  the  Chief;  who  with 
his  kosiet  goes  to  inspect  the  spot,  and  either  confirms  the  choice 
or  appoints  another. 

A  permission  of  the  same  kind  is  necessary  before  any  person  can 
take  possession  of  a  spring  of  water  and  make  use  of  the  sumMind- 
ing  pastures ;  but  as  long  as  the  occupier  chuses  afterwards  to  r^nain 
tiiere,  he  is  never  disturbed  or  interrupted  in  his  right,  nor  does  he 
pay  any  other  acknowledgment  for  this  privilege,  than  the  first  cere- 
mony of  asking  leave.  It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that 
this  nation  are  acquainted  with  any  of  those  distinctions  of  landed 
property,  which  would  class  such  possessions  either  as  ailoelialt  or 
as  feodal  lands ;  or  that  the  soil,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  ever 
regarded  as  the  property  either  of  the  Chief  or  of  his  subjects. 

A  considerable  space  of  unoccupied  ground  generally  separates 
the  division  of  one  chieftain  from  that  of  another ;  thou^  some< 
times  they  adjoin.  The  number  of  such  eUvisumit  or  clusters  oi 
houses,  speared,  as  I  viewed  the  town  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
to  be  between  thirty  and  forty.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  I 
was  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  dwelUngt  or 
families ;  and  this  I  found  to  be  nearly  eight  hundred.  Moat  of 
these  dwellings  consisted  of  an  enclosure  contuning  two,  and  often 
three,  houses,  in  which  the  different  members  of  the  family,  and  the 
servants,  were  lodged ;  or  of  which  one  served  as  a  storehouse  for 
com  and  other  provisions  of  that  nature. 

By  collecting  together  all  the  different  data  which  could  be 
obtained  both  from  observation  and  inquiry,  and  taking  the  average 
of  their  results,  I  have  ventured  to  state  the  number  of  inka£itant$  at 
litdkun,  at  five  thousand ;  and  believe  this  to  be  raUier  below,  than 
above,  the  actual  amounL  ^ 
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The  walk  from  the  southeni  extremity  of  the  towoi  to  the 
northern,  occupied  half  an  hour,  which  may  be  taken  for  a  distant^ 
of  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half;  and,  in  an  eastward  direction,  the  length 
was  above  two  miles.  The  town,  on  approaching  it  irom  any  part  of 
Ihe  surrounding  plains,  appeared  to  be  formed  of  an  innumerable 
collection  of  houses  o>ntiguous  to  each  other ;  and  it  was  only  from 
a  considerable  eminence  that  the  great  quantity  of  intervening  vacant 
.space  and  its  irregular  plan,  were  very  observable  in  a  single  view. 

The  business  of  building  the  houses,  as  well  as  that  of  keeping 
them  in  order,  is  a  duty  .which,  in  this  nation,  custom  has  allotted  to 
the  women  only ;  and  I  was  always  assured,  that  every  part  was  the 
work  of  their  hands ;  although  I  never  had  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  construction  of  one  of  these  buildings  in  its  progress. 

The  spot  of  ground  appropriated  to  eaiA  dwelling  was  in  general 
between  forty  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  every  case  was  enclosed 
by  a  strong  fence.  This  area  was  circular,  or  as  near  to  that  form,  as 
it  could  be  conveniently  made :  it  was  sometimes,  however,  on  the 
plan  represented  by  the  engraving  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  or  of 
two  elliptical  or  circular  areas  conjoined,  lliis  engraving,  and  the 
<Hae  at  page  511,  together  with  the  9th  Plate*,  will  render  the  fol- 
lowing descriptions  more  easily  intelligible,  and  supply  many  of  the 
smaller  particulars  which  have,  for  this  reason,  been  omitted  in  the 
text 

The.  ouier  fence  never  exceeded  seven  feet  in  height,  nor  was  it 
less  than  four  and  a  half:  in  the  better  houses  it  was  most  commonly 
about  six  feet  high ;  and  at  the  bottom,  the  thickness  was  two  feet 
and  a  half,  gradually  diminishing  to  nine  or  twdve  inches  at  the  top. 
It  was  constructed  of  straight  twigs  and  small    branches,  placed 


*  I^ate  9  is  a  jdan,  with  a  geometrical  eleration,  or  rather  section,  of  a  Bachapin  dwel- 
lirig.  In  order  to  show  its  stnictuni,  it  is  here  rq>reseDted  as  cut  through  the  middle  io 
a  direction  &om  the  great  com-jar  to  the  side  of  the  door-way  in  the  outer  fence.  In  the 
ff-ound'plart,  A  is  the  veranda ;  B,  the  outer  room ;  C,  the  inner,  or  central  room ;  D,  (he 
stOFerocm;  E,  the  corn-house;  F,  F,  com-jars;  O,  the  servants'  house;  H,  the  fire- 
place ;  and  I,  the  outer  fence. 
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upright  and  parallel  to  each  other,  but  so  carefully  iotenror^i,  or 
connected,  that  they  formed  a  defence  so  close  and  firm,  th(^  they 
were  impenetrable  to  a  hasaagay  and,  at  their  lower  part,  even  to  a 
musket-b^L  They  were,  both  within  and  without,  extremely  nest^ 
and  not  the  smallest  twig  projected  beyond  the  surface,  which  was  as 
even  as  that  of  a  basket.  These  twigs  had  been  first  divested  of  all 
their  leaves,  and  were  most  commonly  cut  from  the  mokaaktXy  a  tree 
or  shrub  which  grows  in  abundance  in  every  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
of  Litakun. 

This  fence  from  its  solidity  and  strength,  might  rather  be  called 
a  wall,  than  a  hedge.  It  is  generally  bound  together  at  the  top  by  a 
line  of  twigs  running  all  round  within  and  without,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  6th  Plate  at  page  464  j  and  when  the  entrance  is 
properly  closed,  it  is  a  sufiicient  protection  agunst  a  surprise  from 
either  their  enemies  or  wild  beasts.  It  constitutes  an  excoHent 
shelter  against  violent  winds,  which,  in  so  open  and  exposed  a  situ^ 
tion,  are  not  imfrequent ;  and  which  are  more  easily  resisted  by  a 
circular,  than  by  any  other,  form. 

The  fences  of  the  poorer  inhabUant$  were  frequently  made  of 
other  less  suitable  branches,  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  acacia :  in 
which  case,  they  took  the  pains  to  turn  the  thorns  inwards,  and  often 
made  very  neat  fences  even  with  these  rough  materials :  yet  in  my 
walks  through  the  town  I  observed  several  of  these  hedges  not  more 
even  than  a  &ggot,  and  scarcely  five  feet  high. 

In  these  fences,  there  is  never  more  than  one  door-way  or 
opening  by  which  the  enclosure  can  be  entered ;  and  which  at  night, 
or  at  other  times  when  no  one  is  at  home,  is  closed  by  a  rude  wicker 
door.  This  opening  is  adapted  only  for  the  admission  of  a  single 
person,  and  is  very  judiciously  made  smaller  at  bottom  than  at  top, 
in  the  same  proportion  which  the  width  of  the  feet  bears  to  that  of 
the  shoulders ;  thus  by  leaving  as  small  an  opening  as  conveniently 
possible,  the  enclosed  area  is  better  sheltered  from  wind. 

The  dwdling-hotue  generally  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
enclosure,  which  is  divided  into  a  front-court  and  a  back-yard.    The 
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fioor  of  both  these,  is  formed  of  clay  teinper»l  with  the  manure  from 
the  cattle-pounds,  and  beaten  or  spread  exacUy  level,  and  perfectly 
smooth.  Yet  when  there  is  within  the  fence,  no  more  than  one 
building,  it  is  often  placed  on  the  side  of  the  enclosed  spacer 

The  Aotues  are  universally  built  on  a  drc^r  plan,  and  are, 
without  a  single  exception,  of  the  same  general  form  and  outward 
appearance;  though  varying,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  their  internal 
structure  or  arrangement,  according  to  the  wants  or  indination  of  the 
owner.  They  vary  also  somewhat  in  the  proportions  of  the  di£^ent 
parts,  and  in  size ;  but  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  largest  were  never 
so  much  as  double  those  of  the  smallest. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Bachapins,  and 
perhaps  every  other  Bichuana  nation,  very  rarely  exhibit  angular 
forms  either  in  their  arckUet^ire  or  in  any  of  their  works.  This, 
whether  derived  from  ancient  custom  or  from  natural  judgement, 
shows  a  distinct  and  peculiar  taste,  and  marks  an  essential  difference 
between  their  architecture  and  that  of  civilized  nations.  I  never  saw 
among  them  a  building,  or  enclosure,  with  straight,  or  right  lined, 
sides ;  and  it  seems  therefore,  that  their  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, has  taught  these  people  by  practical  demonstration,  the 
axiom  that  a  circle  comprises  a  greater  area  than  any  other  figure  of 
equal  circumference ;  or,  as  we  may  suppose  their  mode  of  expressing 
it  would  be,  that  a  greater  number  of  men  or  cattle  may  be  conttuned 
in  an  enclosure  of  that  shape,  and  that  thus,  the  making  of  the  outer 
fence,  or  Uie  walls,  is  performed  with  as  little  labor  as  possible. 

The  roof  of  the  larger  houtes,  covers  a  space  of  ground  of  about 
six-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  eaves  are  supported  at  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  number  of  posts  at 
the  distance  of  two,  three,  or  four  feet,  apart  These  posts  are 
merely  rough  stems  of  trees :  sometimes,  though  seldom,  the  bark  is 
taken  off  to  ^ve  them  a  neater  appearance ;  and  in  many  houses, 
they  are  connected  together  by  a  wall  formed  of  sticks  neatly  plastered 
over  widi  a  composition  of  sandy  clay  and  the  fresh  manure  from  the 
cattle-pounds,  or  grass  cut  into  sitiall  pieces.    This  wall  is  about  half 
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the  height  of  the  posts,  generally  level  at  top,  or  sometimes  &ncifuUy 
indented  or  waved  from  one  post  to  the  other:  its  thickness  is 
between  four  and  six  inches,  and  it  extends  only  rouid  the  6*oat  put 
of  the  house,  or  that  part  which  is  comprised  in  the  front-court ;  it 
is  sometimes  built  separate  Irom  the  posts  and  at  about  stx  inches  on 
the  outside  of  them.  At  the  distance  of  about  three  feet  and.  a  half 
within  these  posts,  stands  the  principal,  or  outward,  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, reaching  up  to  the  roof  and  constructed  of  the  same  materials  aa 
the  half-wall.  The  space  between  these  walls,  is  commonly  used  as 
a  sitting-place,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  renders  shade  desirdile ;  or 
in  rainy  or  cold  weather,  at  which  time  a  fire  is  made  on  the  floor,  in 
a  placed  hollowed  out  for  this  purpose. 

At  other  times  the  fire  is  always  made  in  a  similar  hollow  in  the 
floor  of  the  front-court.  This  ^ySrep/oce,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a 
drcnlar  and  very  shallow  basin,  having  its  edge  raised  a  little  above 
the  floor,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  fires  which  are  made 
in  these,  are  very  small,  as  well  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in 
the  vicinity  of  so  lai^e  a  town*  as  of  the  fear  of  sparks  or  flame 
catching  the  thatch :  for,  where  all  the  materials  are  so  combustU:^ 
and  in  this  climate  generally  so  dry,  the  destruction  of  such  a  house, 
would  be  but  the  a£&ir  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

The  size  of  the  house  properly  so  called,  or  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  principal  or  outward  wall,  is  from  ei^t  to  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter ;  which  are  the  measures  of  the  smallest,  and  of  the  largest 
houses.  In  this  wall  there  are  no  windows,  or  opening  for  the 
admission  of  light,  such  being  unnecessary,  as  this  part  of  the  dwel- 
ling is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a  sleeping-place :  it  serves  also 
as  a  store-room  for  clothing  and  arms,  for  which,  darkness  is  con- 
venient as  it  conceals  the  property  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
neighbours  or  of  strangers.  The  only  opening  therefore,  is  the 
doorway ;  which  may  be  better  described  as,  a  hole  in  Uie  wall  just 
laige  enough  to  admit  a  person  to  creep  through,  and  of  the  8hf4>e 
of  an  irregular  oval,  the  larger  end  of  which  being  upwards,  and 
the  smaller  a  foot  above  the  floor. 
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Some  houses  hare  no  iurther  mtemal  divisions:  one  of  Uus 
kind  is  represented  in  the  engraving  at  the  end  of  the  chajiter } 
where  it  may  be  seen  that  an  additional  wall  or  skreen  is  built  up 
within  the  doorway,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  sleeping-place 
other  darker,  or  more  secure. 

Others  have  a  small  inner  apartmerU  which  occupies  die  centre 
of  the  building,  as  shown  in  the  9th  Plate.  This,  I  was  informed, 
is  used  as  a  winter  sleeping-place ;  otherwise,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
be  intended  as  the  bed-room  lor  the  parents,  while  the  outer  apart- 
ment is  foT  the  children. 

.  To  comprehend  clearly  the  domestic  arrangements  of  these 
people,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  individual,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  enters  the  state  of  Tnarriage  as  soon  aa  he  arrives  at 
a  proper  age,  and  then  lives  in  a  house  of  his  own  ;  consequently  the 
parents  have  the  care  only  of  the  younger  children. 

This  inner  or  central  apartment  is  frequently  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  or  of  a  half-ellipsis,  the  point  of  which  reaches  up  to  the 
height  of  the  roof  which  it  serves  to  support  and  strengthen.  In 
other  instances,  as  in  the  Plate,  its  form  is  cylindrical ;  and  this  ap- 
peared to  be  an  improved  construction.  The  walls  of  this,  as  of  all 
the  others,  are  formed  of  stout  upright  stakes  or  posts,  the  interstices 
of  which  are  Hlled  up  with  smaller  branches  and  twigs,  and  the 
whole  plastered,  and  entirely  covered,  with  prepared  day,  so  as  to 
^ve '  the  appearance  of  a  smooth  wall.  The  floor  of  the  house  is 
neatly  made  of  the  same  day  or  composition,  and  kept  always 
smooth  and  dean.  In  the  largest  houses,  the  height  in  the  centre  is 
about  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  under  the  eav^,  four  or  five. 

The  roof  is  in  the  shape  of  a  depressed  cone,  the  sides  of  which 
form  an  angle  always  greater  than  ninety  d^rees  and  most  com- 
xaoDly  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the  5th  and 
6th  Plates,  where  the  figure  and  angle  of  the  different  roofs  are 
ftxactJy  those  of  the  houses  from  which  they  were  drawn.  It  is 
pQDstructed  of  rou^  poles,  or  branches,  bound  together  generally 
with  aoacia-bark»  and  meeting  at  the  centre  or  top.    Over  these,  sticks 
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uid  twigs  are  tied  transversely }  and  upon  them  is  laid  a  ikaitA,  of  long 
grass  or  straw ;  for  which  purpose  the  tall  grass  of  the  surrounding 
plains  is  extremely  well  suited,  and  forms  a  very  neat  and  close 
covering.  To  secure  the  thatdi  from  being  blown  off  by  the  violent 
winds,  to  which  so  open  a  situation  is  often  exposed,  or  by  the 
whirlwinds  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  a 
number  of  thin  twigs  are  stuck  into  it  by  both  their  ends  ;  and  several 
transverse  rows  of  these,  alternating  with  those  above  and  below,  are 
found  perfectly  to  answer  that  purpose. 

In  most  of  the  Bachapin  houses,  the  back  part  both'  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  is  divided  from  the  front,  by  transverse  walls ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  a  cross  fence  separates  the  front  court  from  the 
back-yard.  This  after-part  was  not  enclosed  by  walls ;  it  might  be 
considered  as  an  open  shed,  and  was  generally  intended  as  a  grananf^ 
or  Uore^room  for  the  principal  bulk  of  their  dry  provisions. 

The  com  is  preserved  in  what  may  be  termed  large  jars,  of 
various  dimensions,  but  most  commonly  between  four  and  five  feet 
high,  and  three,  wide.  The  shape  of  these  eom-jan  is  nearly 
that  of  an  egg-shell  having  its  upper  end  cut  off:  sometimes  their 
mouth  is  contracted  in  a  manner  which  gives  them  a  gre^  resem- 
blance to  a  European  oil-jar.  They  are  formed  with  stakes  and 
branches  fixed  into  the  ground  and  interwoven  with  twigs ;  this 
fr'amework  being  afterwards  plastered  within  and  without,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walls  of  the  building.  Frequently  the  bottoms  of 
these  jars  are  raised  about  six  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  ground : 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  stakes  being  then  uncovered,  gives  them  the 
appeu'ance  of  standing  on  short  legs.  Their  contents  are  usually 
protected  by  a  covering  of  skin  or  straw. 

This  mode  of  keeping  their  corn  and  beans,  shows  a  degree  of  in- 
genuity equal  to  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  construction  of  their 
houses,  and  is  to  be  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  perfect  adequate- 
ness  to  the  purpose.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  richer  inhabitants,  the 
back  part  of  the  house  is  completely  filled  with  jars  of  this  kind) 
.^mong  which,  I  have  sometimes  observed  one  of  much  larger  dtmen* 
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fiions,  and  others  much  smaller.  Many  fiimilies  require,  for  thead 
purposes,  an  additional  corn-home^  to  contain  seyeral  more  such 
jars.  This  house  is  placed  in  the  back-yard,  and  is  built  in  the  same 
style,  and  of  the  same  materials,  as  the  principal  house ;  but  is 
always  smaller  and  enclosed  only  with  a  single  wall ;  the  doorway  or 
opening  taking  a  sixth,  or  even  a  fourth,  of  the  circumference. 

Besides  this  hut,  there  is  commonly,  in  the  endosure  of  the 
kosies,  a  small  hut  for  their  immediate  servant  or  attendant.  This  is 
also  placed  in  the  back-yard. 

There  is  one  quality  for  which  the  Bachapina,  and  probably  the 
other  tribes  of  Bichuanas,  are  gready  to  be  admired,  and  in  which 
they  excel  all  the  more  southern  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Afnca ; 
the  neatness,  good  order  and  cleanness  of  their  dwellings.  Nothing 
can  exceed  their  neathest ;  and  by  deannesg  I  mean  to  say,  the  great 
carefulness  which  they  show  to  remove  all  rubbish  and  every  thiiig 
unsightly :  not  a  twig,  nor  loose  pebble,  nor  dust,  nor  even  a  straw, 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  floor  within  the  fence  i  nothing  lies  out  of  its 
place,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  better  houses  they  are  continually 
attending  to  these  circumstances.  The  houses  of  the  poorer  people 
are  not  so  remarkable  for  this  care;  but  still  they  exhibit  much 
neatness. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  dmeUing  of  the  Chief  and  that  of  his 
brother  Moll^mmi  were  less  important  in  size  and  outward  appear- 
'  ance,  than  those  of  many  of  the  inferior  diieftains.  The  perspec- 
tive elevation  and  plan,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  were  drawn  fi*om 
MoUhnm^g  house ;  and  Mattfvi's  was  in  no  respect  different  from  this, 
unless,  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  its  interior  arrange- 
ment, it  might  possibly  have  been  differently  divided  within.  They 
were  both  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  which  are  given  in  the 
9th  plate ;  or  than  those  oi  the  oigraving  at  page  511.  whidi  is  the 
representation  of  a  house  of  the  largest  size.  By  referring  to  the 
explanatory  note  to  that  plate,  and  to  the  preceding  descriptions,  the 
different  parts  of  these  two  engravings,  will  be  easily  understood. 
A  dwelling  house  belonging  to  SerraMtu  the  Giief  *s  uncle,  was  also 
of  the  largest  size }  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  perhaps  more  to 
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the  architectural  t^ents  of  his  wife,  than  to  his  own  rank  or  situ- 
ation in  society. 

If  we  consider  the  habits  and  customs  of  this  nation,  their  mode 
of  life,  and  the  state  of  society  among  them,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  such  dwellings  as  have  now  been  described,  are  exceedingly  con- 
venient and  perfectly  suited  to  every  want  and  fitted  to  every  cir- 
cumstance; nor,  as  long  as  they  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  re- 
main stationary  at  their  present  degree  of  civilization,  can  any 
improvement  be  required.  But  should  they  ever  learn  so  much  of 
the  arts  of  Europe  as  to  acquire  a  taste  for  greater  refinements  and  a 
thirst  for  higher  knowledge,  they  will  naturally  feel  the  want '  of  a 
different  and  better  kind  of  dwelling,  and  will  consequently  be  ready 
to  adopt  such  innovations  as  the  improved  state  of  their  mind  and 
of  llieir  mode  of  life,  will  render  necessary.  But  whether  such  an 
improved  state  will  be  seen  by  the  present  generation,  or  by  the 
next,  or  ever,  is  an  event  which  may  reasonably  be  considered  as 
at  present  problematical. 

Attached  to  each  division  of  the  town,  is  generally  to  be  seen' 
one  or  more  enclosures  called  a  mSotsi  (moatsy)  *,  cattle-poundst  and  in 
which  the  cows  and  oxen  are  secured  for  the  night.  These  have 
been  already  described;  and  the  nature  of  the  jwMc  enclomres  where 
the  chiefs  and  their  firiends  meet' for  business  or  for  amusement,  has 
been  sufficiently  explained  (at  page  371). 

It  is  in  these  tnoottiet,  or  rather  in  the  cattle-pmmck,  where  the 
chiefs  and  the  different  chieflains  are  buried.  The  inhabitants  in 
general  bury  their  dead  either  in  theiir  cattle-pounds,  or  in  any  con- 
venient spot  without  the  town ;  but  I  confess  that  with  respect  to 
their  funerals  or  the  ceremonies,  if  any,  which  are  observed  at  them,' 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  particular  infoiination,  as  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  them,  never  occurred.     It  is  evident  that  the  Bachapins 


*  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  mOtsi  (mdotGy)  and  mUw  (m6otsoo).  It  has 
also  the  significBdoii  of  a  dtseUing  in  general,  and  includes  the  idea  of  house  and  aUtU~ 
pound.  The  word  likfUiai  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  I  believe  signifies  more  cor- 
rectly, a  catlle-poutuL 
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are  desirous  of  concealing  the  burial^laces  of  their  friends,  or  at 
least,  that  they  have  no  wish  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  the  spot 
by  setting  up  any  mark  over  the  grave,  as  I  no  where  could  distin- 
guish even  the. smallest  appearance  of  any  memorial  of  this  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  it  frequently  repeated,  that  they  often 
leave,  the  corpses  in  the  plains,  as  food  for  hyenas  and  vultures ; 
though  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  in- 
formation. The  former  Chief,  Mulihaban,  who  died  only  three 
months  before  my  arrival  at  Litakun,  was  buried  in  the  cattle-pound 
next  to  the  enclosure  where  my  waggons  were  stationed;  and  I 
know  that  it  was  the  law,  that  no  one  might  enter  that  mootsi  with 
sandals  or  shoes  on  j  and  that  my  Hottentots  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
taking  theirs  ofiP,  usually  employed  one  of  the  natives  to  drive  out 
my  oxen  in  the  morning.  Whether  this  law,  or  observance,  was  in- 
tended as  public  respect  for  the  dead,  or  arose  from  some  feelings  of 
superstition,  it  could  not  be  clearly  ascertained  ;  but  it  probably  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  latter  cause. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
pasturage  for  the  whole  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  its  inhabitants, 
they  retain  at  home  no  greater  number  than  their  wants  render 
absolutely  necessary ;  the  rest  being  distributed  at  the  various  cattle^ 
BttUionSi  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  their  own  servants  or  herdsmen, 
or  to  the  younger  branches  of  their  family.  From  these  stations  the 
milk  is  sent  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  according  to  their  greater  or 
less  distance  from  town. 

The  milk  thus  sent,  soon  changes  its  nature,  and  on  its  arrival,  is 
always  found  converted  to  that  kind  which  they  call  mdshe  (or  mashi)  a 
burula  (sour  or  thick  milk) ;  and  by  the  shaking  which  it  receives  on 
the  journey,  little  balls  of  butter  are  most  frequently  produced  in  the 
bags,  the  only  mode  of  churning  which  they  are  acquainted  with,  and, 
I  believe,  the  only  occasions  on  which  that  substance  is  produced. 
These  milk-bags  are  made  of  a  piece  of  ox-hide  sewed  together  in 
the  manner  and  form  shown  in  the  42nd  vignette  hereafter  described ; 
and  in  the  6th  plate  may  be  seen  the  usual  appeu^nce  of  an  ox  with 
a  load  of  milk,  returning  to  town  from  one  of  the  distant  stations.  . 
3x  2 
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The  eatUe  usually  kept  at  the  town,  are  generally  cowc,  retained 
there  only  by  those  who  prefer  or  require  sweet  milk.  Some  pack- 
oxen  for  occasional  service,  and  a  few  gtHUt,  are  also  fed  in  the  sur- 
rounding plain ;  but  oxen  for  slaughter  are  always  pastured  at  the 
out-posts,  and  driven  to  town  only  as  they  are  wanted  for  use.  Of 
these  last,  a  considerable  number  are  brought  in  eveiy  night,  and 
kiU^  early  the  next  morning.  Among  their  small  cattle,  I  saw  a 
few  sheep ;  but  these  belonged  mostly  to  the  Chief,  who  had  obtained 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  by  bartering  with  the  Missionaries  and 
Hottentots  of  Klaarwater.  The  Bachapins  prefer  them  to  goats,  and 
are  now  endeavouring  both  to  rear  and  to  purchase  large  flocks, 
althou^  as  yet  they  are  scarce  and  in  the  possession  of  none 
but  the  chieftains  or  richer  inbabitants,  who  have  purchased  most  of 
them  at  the  rate  of  an  elephant's  tooth  for  each  sheep. 

The  Bachapins  possess  dogt,  but  not  of  a  large  size,  nor 
fq)par«itly  of  any  very  valuable  qualifications :  they  are  generally 
very  thin  and  meagre,  as  their  masters  themselves  devour  all  the 
offid  which  should  fall  to  the  ahaxe  of  the  animals.  They  feed  them 
so  sparingly  that  they  barely  preserve  them  from  starvation ;  ^ving 
them  nothing  but  the  bones,  and  not  always  these,  as  the  more 
sp(mgy  paits,  such  as  the  ends  of  the  1^  bones,  are  frequently  eaten 
by  the  men,  after  being  pounded  to  small  particles.  The  hydrophobia 
or  canine  madness,  is  unknown  in  these  rc^ns ;  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  of  the  southernmost  part  of  Africa.  Even  in  the  Cape 
Colony  this  dreadful  disorder  is  so  rare,  that  I  never  heard  of  an 
instance  of  it  during  the  five  years  of  my  bong  in  that  part  of  the 
globe. 

Of  hones  they  have  literally,  none :  and  this  is  also  the  case 
with  all  the  Bichuana  nations,  as  well  as  the  Bushmen,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  whole  Hottentot  race,  excepting  the  Hottentots 
proper. 

With  the  cat,  or  other  dometiic  animal^  they  are  totally  unac- 
quainted, nor  have  they  the  least  notion  of  rearing  poultry,  or  of 
taming  any  of  the  wild  animals  or  birds.  Such  occupations  belong, 
not  to  the  pastoral  life ;  nor  can  they  exist  here,  as  a  common  employ- 
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ment,  without  a  higher  d^ree  of  civilization  than  that-at  which  these 
people  have  hitherto  arrived. 

The  great  and  powerful  cause  which  will  long  operate  to  diedt 
the  ^t^ision  of  the  cultivation  of  grain,  is  the  abundance  of  wild 
animals  to  be  met  with  in  all  parta  of  the  coimtry ;  and  until  these 
shall  be  reduced  in  number  or  driven  out  of  the  land,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  natives  will  turn  to  settled  agncuUurai  pwsuitt. 
The  introduction  of^e-amu  among  them  would  ultimately  operate 
to  the  promotion  of  tillage  notwithstanding  that  their  first  effects 
might  occasion  the  neglect  of  it.  By  hunting,  this  people  would 
at  first  obtain  food  in  a  manner'  so  much  more  agreeable  than 
by  agriculture,  that  grain  would  probably  become  but  a  secondary 
xesource ;  but  the  evil  would  remedy  itself,  and  the  more  eagerly 
they  pursued  the  chase,  and  the  more  numerous  were  the  guns  and 
the  hunters,  the  sooner  would  the  game  be  destroyed  or  driven  out 
of  the  country. 

This,  although  an  experiment  not  to  be  recommended  in  these 
r^ons,  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  result 
clearly  proved  that  which  has  just  been  stated.  In  a  few  years  more, 
the  game  will  probably  be  forf»d  to  quit  their  districts,  and  ihe  colonists 
wOl,  consequently,  cease  to  think  ofhunting.  There  Can  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  wild  arumak  hav^  on  this  account,  been  rraidered  more 
numerous  beyond  the  boundary,  whither  multitudes  have  6ed  for 
refuge.  And  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  probable  that  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Klaarwat^  Hottentots,  have  benefited  in  this  respect  by 
the  fire-arms  and  continual  huntings  of  these  latter. 

The  mountaiim  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Litakun  are  com- 
posed of  a  red  sand-stone,  or  gritstone;  varying  in  compactness, 
and  sometimes  of  a  friable  nature.  Small  fragments  which  have  long 
been  exposed  to  the  ur,  oflen  ^chibit  some  resemblance  to  a  biscuit 
or  loaf  of  bread ;  the  atmoq>here  producing  on  the  femigineous 
particles  contuned  jn  them,  an  effect  which  gives  them  outwardly 
the  appearance  and  color  of  crust 

A  rock  which  may  be  called  terpeniinct  of  a  greenish  hue  and 
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prettily  marked  with  black  spots  or  aireaka,  is  found  here.  It  is  cutbj 
the  natives  and  by  the  Hottentots,  into  tobacco-pipes,  and  approaches 
in  its  nature,  to  poUtone,  but  is  of  greater  hardness.  The  natives 
pretended  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  and  on  my  sending  one  of  the 
Hottentots  to  get  me  some  pieces,  they  demanded  payment  Hiis 
was  the  only  spot  in  the  whole  of  my  travels,  where  we  met  with 
this  kind  of  stone;  but  it  is  found  in  Great  Namaqua-land,  where 
the  variety,  though  of  the  same  nature  and  colors,  is  more  handsomely 
marked  or  variegated,  and  is  much  prized  by  the  Dutch  colonists, 
who  also  form  the  bowls  of  their  pipes  of  it,  and  have  therefore 
given  it  the  name  of  pyp-klip  (pipe-stone).  The  Bachapins  call  it 
liinchui-a-ki^dana  which  has  exactly  the  same  interpretation ;  lUnckui 
signifying  a  stone,  rock,  or  rocky  mountain,  and  k&kdna  a  tobacco- 
pipe. 

The  mountains  about  Litakun  are  of  moderate  height  and  of 
rounded  or  flattened  forms ;  and  everywhere  bare  of  wood,  excepting 
a  few  low  scattered  bushes.  Among  the  shrubs  growing  on  that 
mountain  which  I  ascended,  the  Vangueria  was  the  largest ;  the 
superstitious  belief  attached  to  it,  having  alone  preserved  it  from  the 
fate  of  all  the  rest,  which  had  hem  cut  up  for  fiiel. 

The  /rees  which  constituted  the  grove  in  which  the  town  had 
originally  been  built,  appeared  to  be  all  acacias,  but  of  several  species ; 
four  of.  them  confounded,  by  the  Hottentots,  under  the  name  of 
camelthorn*,  and  of  these,  two  were  now  met  with  for  the  first  time. 
The  hookthorn,  the  Gipe  acacia,  and  another  of  smaller  growth, 
grew  in  some  places  j  but,^t  this  season  the  vegetable  productions  of 
this  spot  were  found  to  present  but  few  hew  features. 

The  climate  of  Litakun  demands  in  this  place  no  particular 
description,  as  it  differs  little  from  that  of  Elaarwater,  excepting  by  a 
greater  d^ee  of  warmth.  The  range  of  the  thermometert  during  the 
three  months  which  I  passed  at  this  town  and  in  the  surrounding  region 


*  Hiese  were  Acacia  giraffie  ,•  Acacia  heteracantha,  B ;  Acacia  Utahmenas,  B ;  and 
Acacia  robusta,  B.  The  other  species  were  Acacia  Ct^pensisi  Acacia  detinem,  B,  and 
Acacia  ^oUmiferOf  B. 
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within  twenty-five  miles,  is  exhibited  in  the  table  below*,'  and  the 
Register  of  the  Weather  at  the  end  of  the  volume  will  supply  further 
details,  which,  therefore,  are  here  omitted.  The  air,  though  exceed- 
ingly hot  in  summer,  and  sometimes  even  cold  in  winter,  is  certainly 
to  be  considered  sdubrious,  as  I  never  heard  the  natives  complaining 
of  any  prevalent  disorders  which  could  be  attributed  to  it  Indeed, 
its  aridity  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  openness  of 
the  country  and  general  dryness  of  the  soil,  are  a  sufficient  security 
against  many  complaints  to  which  countries  of  an  opposite  character 
are  liable :  nor  is  it  improbable  that  all  noxious  vapors  and  the 
baleful  influence  of  an  exhausted  or  contaminated  atmosphere,  if  such 
may  be  supposed  ever  to  exist  in  these  regions,  are  destroyed  or  cor- 
rected by  the  few  nights*  frost  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

The  landscape  about  Litakun  is  generally  of  that  extensive  and 
open  kind  which  presents  for  the  pencil,  little  which  European  artists 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  picturesque.  It  possesses,  however, 
some  beauties  of  its  own,  which  depend  more  on  the  effects  of  aerial 
tints  and  the  coloring  of  a  warm  arid  country,  than  on  richness  of 
subject  or  a  romantic  outline. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  converted  into  numerous  plantations  of 
com,  beans,  and  watermelons,  and  which,  equally  with  the  buildings, 
are  the  work  only  of  female  hands. 


*  Id  this  table,  the  observatioQS  from  which  the  mid-da;  heat  was  reckoned,  were  not 
made  literally  at  that  hour,  but  as  nearly  about  the  middle,  or  warmest  part,  of  the  day,  as 
8  permitted.     The  thermometer  was  always  in  the  shade. 


rbennometncal  ObserratiODS  made  at  Idtahm. 

1812. 
My 

1812. 
Ang. 

1812. 

Sept. 

Number  of  days  obserred 

Average  mid-day  beat,  by  Fabrenbeit's  scale  .     . 

Higbest  mid-day  beat  observed 

Lowest  mid-day  heat  observed 

Lowest  degree  observed 

15 

19 

17 

69i 

71 

77J 

79 

es 

88J 

5S 

52 

61 

28i 

43 

10 
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Excepting  these  cornfields  and  the  houses,  no  traces  of  human 
labor  are  visible  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  no  road  nor  pathway 
but  such  as  may  have  been  accidaitally  worn  down  by  passing  and 
r^mssing,  is  to  be  seen  either  in  the  town  or  in  the  naghbourhood. 
Within  the  fence  of  their  own  dwellings,  all  marks  of  their  industry 
are  confined ;  unless  the  numerous  stumps  of  trees,  to  be  seen  eveiy 
where  about  the  town,  are  to  be  viewed  as  evidence  of  thdr  laborious 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  hatchet;  but  which  at  the  same  time 
bear  witness  to  their  want  of  taste  and  judgement,  in  not  leaving  a 
greater  number  of  these  beantifiil  trees  standing  as  graceful  oma^ 
moats  to  their  town,  or  as  a  useful  shade  to  their  enclosures,  or  as 
shelter  to  their  dwellings. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTIOM  OF  THE  BACHAPINS. 
THEIR  origin;    population;    oovernment;    warfare;    policy;    trade; 

AND  laws.  nature  OF  THEIR  CHIEF's  AUTHORITY.  THEIR  RELIGION  OR 
~  SUPERSTITION  ;  MORAL  CHARACTER  ;  NATURAL  DISPOSITION  ;  MENTAL  CAPA- 
CITY ;  FIGURE  ;  CAST  OF  FEATURES  ;  WOMEN  ;  MARRIAGES  }  CLOTHING  ;  PER- 
SONAL ORNAMENTS  ;  UTENSILS  ;  DISORDERS  ;  MODES  OF  CURE  ;  LANGUAGE  ; 
rOOD  ;    AGRICULTURE  ;    MANUFACTURES  J    ARTS  ;    AND,    AMUSEMENTS. 

The  following  general  description  of  the  Bachapins,  is  intended 
rather  as  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing  pages,  than  aa  a  complete 
account  by  itself;  as  the  particulars  already  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  are  not  repeated  in  this,  or  are  but  brie6y  alluded  to :  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  them  as  referred  to  on  every  occasioDj 
to  supply  those  deficiences  which  may  here' occur,  or  to  elucidate 
those  remarks  which  may  appear  to  require  further  explanation. 

The  origin  of  that  race  of  men  who  have  been  named  Cq^vSf  is 
unknown ;  and  as  it  seems  on  every  side  to  be  a  disputed  point  which, 
in  the  absence  of  all  historic  record,  will  probably  long  continue 

VOL.  u.  8  T 
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undetermined,  there  is  no  sufficient  reasoi^  why  they  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  aboriginet  of  the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit. 
Hie  name  of  *  Cafire,'  which  signifies,  *  an  infidel,*  is  of  Arabic  retrac- 
tion, and  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Mahometans,  on  the 
natives  of  the  southeastemmost  coast  of  Africa,  in  allusion  to  their 
ignorance  of  Islamism.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  to  the  east  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  are  generally  acknowledged  to-be  men  of  the  same 
race  as  that  to  which  this  name  had  formerly  been  given,  there  can- 
not be  the  least  hesitation  in  considering  the  Bichudnat  as  Caf&es 
also  *,  although  speaking  a  different  language,  and  ibllowing  different 
customs.  In  features  and  person,  they  bear  so  close  a  resemblance 
that,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  hundreds  of  that  nation  which  I  have  distinguished,  as  the 
*  Caffres  proper  f ,'  I  could  easily  have  imagined  myself  to  have  been 
again  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lit^un,  and  have  fancied 
that  I  again  beheld  many  of  my  former  Bachapin  acquaintances. 
Although  the  languages  of  these  two  people  are  very  distinct,  yet  in 
both  may  be  found  many  words  which  seem  to  have  had  a  common 
origin ;  and  some  which  are  exactly  the  same,  or  which  differ  but  littl& 
The  Sichu&na  language,  however,  draws  a  line  of  separation  between 
them,  and  proves  that  for  many  centuries  the  history  of  the  Bichuana 
nations  or  tribes,  has  had  little  connexion  with  that  of  the  more 
southern  divisions  of  the  Caffi%  race.  The  practice  of  circumcision, 
as  a  custom  handed  down  among  them  from  time  immemorial 
thou^  apparently  having  no  reference  to  religious  rites,  is  on  the 
one  hand,  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  descent  from  some  more 
civilized  Mahometan  nation  j  while  on  the  other,  I  am  moie  inclined 
to  view  their  dose  woolly  hair,  as  a  natural  and  stronger  proof  of 
th^r  having  always  been,  as  they  now  are,  a  genuine  African  race  % : 


•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  582. 

f  In  dbtinguishing  those  African  tribes  which  inhabit  the  conntry  immediatdy  adjoin- 
logthe  eastern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  the  Cagres  proper,  I  merely  comply  with 
the  oommoD  custom  of  the  colonists ;  without  pretending  to  decide  the  question,  whether 
they,  or  the  Bicfauanas,  be  the  more  genuine  Cafires. 

t  See  also  page  373. 
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besides  which,  the  very  name  of  CaSte  contradicts  all  modern  suppor 
9ition  of  such  a  descent  For  that  practice,  they  are,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  unable  to  give  any  other  reason  than  that  of  its  being  the 
custom  of  their  forefathers,  which  they  are  therefore  bound  to  follow ; 
and  are  probably  deterred  from  the  neglect  of  it,  by  some  traditionary 
superstition.  Neither  do  there  exist  among  them,  the  slightest  traces 
of  the  art  of  writing,  or  of  any  symbolical  mark  or  character ;  and 
consequently  we  must  ever  remain  without  hope  of  assistance  from 
way  written  record  of  their  past  history.  Nor  are  there  any  where 
to  be  found,  the  smallest  remains  of  antiquity,  a  subject  which  in  so 
many  other  countries,  offers  to  the  traveller  a  field  for  the  most 
interesting  inquiries;  but  wbicb*  nowhere  in  these  regions  presents 
itself  for  investigation.  But  there  a  one  record,  their  languages, 
which  'if  carefully  studied  and  compared  with  others,  might  afford 
BomQ  light  by  which  our  reasonings  might  proceed  with  safer  steps, 
than  mere  surmise  guided  oq]y  by  iacts  of  an  equivocal  natura  Ilie 
importance  therefore  of  gaining  some  insight  into  language,  in  the 
absence  of  recorded  history  or  tradition,  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  every  traveller  who  visits  a  nation  whose  origin  is 
unknown.  Even  the  smallest  gleanings  of  such  knowledge  may  often 
prove  highly  interesting  and  useful. 

Quitting  for  the  present,  the  obscurity  of  conjecture,  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  take  a  view  of  the  aciuai  state  of  the  Bichuanat ; 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Bachapiju.  *  These  nations  or  tribes, 
as  &r  as  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  them,  pursue  generally  the  same 
mode  of  life ;  that  is,  their  riches  consist  chiefly  in  cattle ;  they  have 
each  but  one  town,  properly  so  called ;  their  arohltecture  is  circular ; 
their  arms  are  hassagays }  their  clothing  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals ;  they  wear  the  kobo  %  and  their  dress  is  fashioned  in  the 
manner  already  described  X*  but  the  greater  part  of  their  body  is 
uncovered ;  the  land  which  they  inhabit  is  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  tribe,  as  a  pasture  for  their  herds ;  they  have  no  fixed 


*  See  the  explanation  of  these  Words,  at  page  SOS.  -f  See  pf^^  S6Q> 

i  At  pages  S95 — 598.  of  Vol.  L,  and  SIS.  of  the  present  vdiime, 

-        3t  2 
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dwellings,  excepting  in  their  towns,  all  oUiers  being  merely  tem- 
porary grazing-stations ;  they  are  often  in  &  state  of  warfare  with  each 
other,  ibr  the  s^e  of  plunder,  on  pretence  of  mutual  retaliation  for 
past  robberies,  their  real  object  being  always  the  acquisition  of 
cattle ;  the  com  which  they  cultivate  is  a  species  of  *  Indian  millet  ;* 
their  tradings  are  conducted  commonly  on  the  principle  of  barter  j 
bead^  EU'e  the  principal  medium  through  which  they  effect  exchanges 
of  goods ;  and,  they  are  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs  whose  autho- 
rity is  absolute,  although  more  frequently  tempered  by  general 
opinion,  and  still  possessing  much  of  a  patriarchal  nature. 

The  principal  nations  of  which  I  could  procure  any  account  from 
the  natives,  were; — eastward  from  Litakun,  the  TdmnUtkas  or 
BatdmmUkat,  (Red  people)  ciUled  by  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots, 
Roode  Kaff'ers  (Red  Cefires).  Their  houses  are  said  to  be  in  part 
formed  like  those  of  the  K6ras,  and  their  chief  town  to  be  but 
small  :^ — the  £(^^s '  (Koi^)  or  Lukq^ds,  farther  eastward,  of  which 
little  is  known  :  —  north-eastward,  the  BardloTiggj  consisting  of  two 
divisions,  the  nearer  called  Marruwonnits  under  a  chief  named 
Massdo,  stationed  on  the  M51appo  or  Mftloppo  river  ;  and  the  farther 
division  called  Md'ibu,  under  Makrakki:— the  Nudkketgieg,  whose 
chief-town,  larger  than  Lit^un,  is  situated  on  a  hill  and  governed 
by  a  diief  named  Makkfiba,  whose  country  produces  the  copper  ore 
which  is  there  manufactured: — the  MUrMzies,  (sometimes  called 
Mfthlitzi)  in  a  direction  more  eastward  than  the  Nu&kketsies :  —  be- 
yond these,  there  is  said  to  be  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  southeast- 
.ward,  and  very  probably  discharging  its  waters  into  Delagoa  bay ; 
the  river  bearing  the  name  of  MSkSitot  and  the  nation  who  dwell  oa 
the  other  side  of  it,  that  of  Bam&k&tta .-  —  the  M&kwim  or  BamOU- 
wiin^  sud  to  be  a  numerous  and  more  civilized  tribe  witJii  respect  to 
some  few  arts,  and  are  the  most  northerly  of  whom  I  could  obtain  iony 
intelligence:  —  the  Kdrrikarri  or  BakdrrOcarrU  lying  far  to  the  west- 
ward of  these  last,  and  to  the  northwestwanl  of  Litakun ;  a  &w  of 
the  more  southern  part  of  this  tribe,  and  the  whole  of  the  following, 
acknowledging  Mattivi  as  their  Chief:  —  and  lastly  ;  the  BamucJidrs 
and  the  MUkdrrSquas,  who  inhabit  the  town  of  Fatani,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  to  the  westw^d.         / 
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Of  these  Bichuana  nations,  the  BachHptni*  constitute  one  of 
the  smaller,  though  not  the  smaUest.  In  estimating  the  total  popn* 
lation  of  this,  it  was  not  possible  to  compute  from  any  but  the  most 
vague  data ;  and  to  all  my  inquiries  under  this  head,  I  could  obtain 
no  better  defined  answer  than,  an  assurance  that  tiiere  were  aa  many 
Bachapins  living  at  the  out^posts  or  cattle-stations,  as  at  Litakum 
Their  numbers,  therefore,  may  be  stated  at  about  ten  thousand,  of 
which  the  males  constitute  a  little  less  than  the  halfl  In  this 
estimate,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fatani,  many  of  whom  are 
of  Kora  descent,  are  not  included,  though  nominally  under  the  same 
chief.  The  country  inhabited  by  this  tribe,  may  be  characterized  as 
every  where  flat  and  open ;  of  a  sandy  soil ;  and,  [as  an  African 
country,)  well  supplied  with  water. 

'Hie  mode  in  which  the  Bachapin  gofoemment  is  conducted,  and 
the  history  of  the  tribe,  aa  far  as  any  particulars  worth  recording  are 
known,  have  been  sufficiently  developed  in  the  course  of  the  pre* 
ceding  chapters,  f  By  their  rule  of  succession  the  diief  authority 
descends  from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son.  The  brothers  and  other 
relations,  share  this  authority  in  a  subordinate  degree  X ;  but  never 
appear  to  interfere  in  opposition  to  the  prerogative  of  absolute 
power.  This  power,  however,  is  moderated  and,  to  a  certain  de^%e, 
r^ulated  by  the  opinions  of  the  inferior  chieftains  or  principal  men 
of  property  in  the  community  §,  who  are  very  frequently  called 
together  by  the  Chief  for  advice ;  but  I  was  given  to  understand,  by 
the  natives,  that  even  when  exerted  without  control,  it  is  still  obeyed 
without  dispute.  Thus,  should  any  sudden  emergency  require  a 
warlike  expedition  to  take  tlie  field,  the  Chief  commands  the  inha- 
bitants to  arm ;  and  immediately  every  man,  or  as  many  as  may  have 
been  called  upon,  is  ready  to  depart  and  put  in  execution  whatever 
orders  may  have  been  issued.  |    *I  was  assured  that  no  instance  of 


•  TTiis  word  I  KaTe  sometimes,  though  rarely,  heard  pronounced  BaJcSjUn, 
f  For  some  mformatioii  respecting  the  poorer  dass  of  Bachapins,  pages  346,  3*7, 
Kui  S4S.  are  referred  tow 

X  See  pages  592.  408.  and,  431.  f  See  page  272. 

0   See  pages  476.  and  £00. 
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disobedience,  was  known.  This  council  or  asscanbly  of  chieftains,  is 
called  a  piicho  (peecho). 

Of  the  idea  of  toldieryj  or  a  body  of  men  trained  <  r^ustpc/y  to 
arms,  or  of  any  corps  in  the  form  of  a  standing  army,  they  are  totally 
ignorant  Every  male  in  the  nation,  is  accustonied  from  bis  youth, 
to  the  use  of  the  hassagay ;  and  he  never  leaves  his  home  without 
taking  one  or  more  of  these  weapons  in  his  hand.  This  is  a  custom 
which  the  life  .of  a  Bicbuana  renders  doubly  necessary,  both  for  His 
personal  defence  against  straggling  parties  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  such  game  as  may  chance  to  come  in  his  way. 
Every  man  is  therefore  so  much  a  soldier,  that  all  the  nation  are 
equally  prepared  for  warfare,  and  are  equally  acquainted  with  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  conducted.  All  persons  capable  of  throwing  (he 
hassagay,  are  liable,  whenever  occasion  may  require,  to  be  called  oat 
by  the  Chief  and  sent  on  warlike  expeditions,  whatever  may  be  their 
rank  or  employment :  nor  is  such  a  requisition  ever  received  but  with 
ready  obedience ;  as  any  hesitation  would  be,  in  a  superior,  highly 
disgraceful,  and,  in  an  inferior,  severely  punishable. 

Their  warfare  consists  rather  in  treacherously  surprising  their 
enemy,  and  in  secretly  carrying  off  their  cattlej  than  in  open  and 
courageous  attack  or  in  any  regular  combat.  Their  stratagems  have 
in  view,  rather  to  fall  upon  the  objects  of  their  hostility  during  their 
sleep,  to  invade  their  country  unexpectedly,  or  to  out-number  them, 
than  to  meet  them  in  open  day  lace  to  face,  or  to  6g^t  bravely  on 
equal  terms.  But  if  neither  honor  nor  glory,  agreeably  to  European 
notions  of  them,  attend  these  petty  wars;  neither  do  streams  of 
human  blood  stain  their  fields  of  battle :  in  their  humble  way,  they 
boast  as  much  of  having  killed  six  men  in  a  single  rencounter,  as 
civilized  nations  do,  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  their  warlike  expeditions  they  usually  carry  shields  of  thick 
hide  from  three  to  four  feet  long ;  but  during  the  whole  of  my 
travels  in  these  countries  I  never  saw  them  in  their  hands  on  any 
other  occasion.  Neither  have  I  ever  seen  them  carrying  a  bow  and 
arrows ;  although  they  sometimes,  yet  rarely,  are  said  to  obtain  these 
from  the  Bushmen  by  barter  with  bassagays,     3ut  it  is  probable  that 
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some  arrows  of  this  kind,  which  I  saw  in  their  possession  and  which 
I  purchased  from  them,  were  gained  by  the  murder  of  their  owners, 
or  by  an  attack  upon  their  kraal.  And  I  believe  these  to  foe  a  qiecies 
of  we^x>n,  of  which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  make  use. 

It  is  regarded  as  an  honor,  to  have  killed  a  man  on  such  ex- 
peditions, by  whatever  means  it  may  have  been -affected;  and  as  a 
testimony  of  this,  they  are  allowed  to  mark  their  thigh  with  a  long 
scar,  which  is  rendered  indelible  and  of  a  blueish  color,  by  means  of 
wood  ashes  rubbed  into  the  fresh  wound  (p.  478.).  I  have  not  un- 
frequently  seen  men  with  several  scars  of  this  kind,  and  have  some- 
times counted  as  many  as  six :  a  greater  number,  however,  are  said  to 
be  not  uncommon.  But  their  principal  object  being  die  acquisition 
of  plunder,  more  than  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  they  often 
succeed  in  bringing  away  large  h^ds  of  cattle :  and  of  these,  the 
Chief  always  claims  a  certain  proportion.  It  is  by  such  means,  added 
to  a  lucrative  trade  in  beads  with  other  tribes  with  whom  they  may  be 
at  peace,  that  the  Bachapins  have  greatly  enriched  themselves  in  this 
species  of  property. 

They  sometimes  also  bring  away  a  few  pri»oner$-of-war :  these 
are  generally  retained  as  servants ;  and  as  they  in  most  instances, 
fare  as  well  as  the  lower  class  of  Bachapins  and,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  they  would,  had  they  remained  in  their  own  country,  they  do 
not,  it  was  said,  often  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  escaping 
and  returning  to  their  own  country :  nor  could  I  ever,  by  any  ontr- 
ward  appearance^  distinguish  them  from  the  natives.  Such  captives 
cannot  properly  be  regarded  in  any  other,  than  in  the  light  of 
prisoners-of-war }  or  if  they  are  to  be  called  slaves,  (a  term  which 
must  always  sound  detestable  in  the  ear  of  every  feeling  man),  they 
were  not  generally  considered  by  their  masters  as  common  saleable 
property ;  and  I  have  heard  of  several  instani^s,  in  which  they  have 
been  allowed  to  return  home ;  but  whether  through  the  payment  of 
any  ransom,  or  by  voluntary  manumission,  I  was  unable  to  learn. 
Muchunka,  on  being  questioned  on  this  subject,  assured  me,  that 
they  rather  endeavour  to  kill  their  enemies  Uian  take  them  prisoners ; 
but  confessed  that  when  children  fell  into  their  hands,  they  were 
carried  away,  and  brought  up  as  servants;  and  that  these  were 
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Bo'fax  rated  as  their  own  property,  that  they  w^e  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  transferred  to  another  master.  This  na^  done  only  when 
their  captor  had  a  greater  number  of  such  servants  than  he  required 
or  than  he  had  the  means  of  feeding ;  yet  they  were  never,  I  believe^ 
sold  to  another  tribe  or  nation.  Whenever  their  parents  desired  to 
have  their  children- home  again,  whidi  often  was  the  case  when  tliey 
were  grown  up,  their  masters  never  refused  giving  them  up  for  a 
certain  ransom,  which  amounted  usually  to  the  value  of  an  ox  and  a 
eow,  or  a  cow  and  two  oxen. 

It  is  true,  this  practice  stands  precisely  at  that  critical  point 
where  all  which  is  wanting  to  ripen  it  into  perfect  daoe-U-adet  is  the 
presence  of  onq  of  those  unfeeling  Europeans  who  still  continue  to 
disgrace,  not  only  a  civilized  nation,  but  human  nature  itself;  it 
hangs  on  that  nice  balance,  which  may  with  equal  facility  be  turned 
either  way :  and  here,  the  presence  of  a  gemiine  and  philarUhropic 
missionary  might  do  some  real  and  substantial  good,  by  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  (now  apparently  in  disuse  among  a  great  por- 
tion of  mankind]  of  *  doing  unto  others,  as  we  w;ould  have  others  do 
unto  us.' 

In  their  politictU  alitanceg  and  friendships,  the  Bachapins,  it 
would  seem,  are  an  inconstant  people,  guided  only  by  selfish  views 
and  the  prospect  of  booty.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation  around  them, 
excepting  tbe  Bushmen,  with  which  they  have  not  at  different  times 
been  both  on  friendly  terms,  and  in  a  st^e  of  hostility :  one  year 
joining  strength  with  some  neighbouring  tribe,  to  plunder  another ; 
and  the  next,  perhaps,  assisting  that  which  they  had  robbed,  to 
plundCT  their  late  ally.  With  the  Bushmen,  they  have  never,  I  waa 
told,  formed  any  alliance;  but  cherish  always  the  recollection  of  the 
losses  which  the  Bachapins  have  sustained  irom  these  more  successful 
robbers,  for  whom  they  feel  well-founded  fear  and  a  natural  anti- 
pathy. Nor  had  they  at  this  period,  a  less  antipathy  for  the  Nuak- 
Icetsies,  whom  they  always  described  to  me,  with  evident  hatred,  as 
the  worst  men  of  the  country.  ^ 

But  a  traveller  visiting  any  o[  these  nations,  will  always  be 
misled,  if  he  depend  on  any  one  of  them,  for  the  character  of  the 
other.     In   such  misr^resentations,  mercantile  jeoiow^  is  largely 
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concerned ;  especially  with  the  Bachapins ;  for,  as  these  obtaiD  from 
the  Cape  Colony  beads  at  first-hand,  and  at  their  own  price  as  long 
as  they  prevent  a  communication  with  any  other  tribe,  they  endea-  . 
vour  to  deter  all  visitors  from  the  south,  fi-om  penetrating  farther 
beyond  them,  by  representing  the  natives  in  that  quarter  as  men  of 
ferocious  habits. 

A  short  time  before  my  coming  into  their  country,  the  Bacha- 
pins had  joined  with  the  Nudkketnes,  in  an  expedition  to  plunder  the 
Morutzies.  Thus  far,  they  were  friends ;  and  even  till  a  few  weeks 
before  my  arrival,  as  MokkSba  (or  MakkSba)  their  chief,  had  just 
then  sent  Mattivi  a  present  of  several  oxen :  but  since  this,  some 
cause  of  enmity  had  arisen  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  a  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  lest,  by  having  any  good  opinion  of  the  Nuakketsies, 
I  might  become  desirous  of  visiting  their  town.  A  great  share  of 
cautious  cunning,  therefore,  was  set  to  work  in  filling  my  ears  with 
tales  tabricated  to  their  discredit ;  but  these  tales  were  so  full  of  con- 
tradictions, that  they  quite  failed  in  their  intended  effect;  One  of 
the  Elaarwater  Hottentots,  who,  with  a  party  of  his  countrymen, 
had  ^>out  four  or  five  years  before,  visited  the  Nuakketsies,  told  me 
at  Litakun,  that  he  and  his  companions  were  received  there  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and,  having  bartered  away  their  beads  at  a  very 
profitable  rate,  were  invited  to  renew  their  visit  and  continue  the 
acquaintance.  An  English  missionary  was  of  this  party,  and  was 
equally  successful  in  the  object  of  his  journey }  that  of  trading  for 
ivory. 

The  Bariilonggt  though  represented  to  me  and  my  men,  by 
Mattivi,  as  a  dangerous  tribe,  were  found  to  be  equally  friendly; 
and  when  they  were  si^sequently  visited  by  a  missionary  named  Jan 
Eok  in  company  with  another  missionary,  Makrakki  their  Chief  was 
exceedingly  pleased  to  see  them :  but,  from  the  same  principle  of 
mercantile  jealousy  which  had  actuated  the  Bacbapins,  he  objected 
to  their  proceeding  on  to  the  next  tribe  beyond  him,  whither  they 
were  desirous  of  going,  with  a  view  to  further  trading. 

The  story  of  this  visit,  as  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  party,  clearly 
illustrates  what  I  have  before  asserted  from  my  own  knowledge 
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respecting  this  principle  in  Bichtiana  poliey.  When  the  chief-town 
of  the  Bachapins  was  situated  on  the  Kruman  river,  four  mission- 
aries had  taken  up  their  abode  there  under  the  protection,  or,  to  use 
a  more  correct  term,  sufferance,  of  Mulihaban,  and  having  brought 
with  them  from  the  Colony  a  flock  of  ^>out  two  hundred  sheep,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  beads,  and  judging  it  possible  to  barter  at  a  more 
profitable  rate  than  it  was  found  practicable  to  do  among  that  tribe, 
they  planned  a  journey  farther  into  the  Interior,  in  consequence  of 
Uie  favorable  reception  which  the  first  party  just  mentioned,  had  met 
with.  Mulihaban,  through  fear  of  deterring  other  white-men  firom 
visiting  him  in  future,  did  not  chuse  to  prevent  them  by  force ;  but 
took  steps  to  frustrate  their  plan,  by  representing  to  them,  that  cer- 
tain danger  of  their  lives  would  be  incurred  if  they  persisted  in  going 
to  the  Barolongs,  and  by  assuring  them  of  his  having  heard  that 
Makrakki  would  put  to  death  every  Colonist  who  came  into  his 
country.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  private  information  to  Makrakki, 
that  a  party  of  white-men  was  coming  to  murder  him,  and  that  he 
must  without  delay  adopt  measures  for  his  safety. 

The  consequence  of  this  double-dealing  was,  that  on  their  first 
arrival,  Makrakki's  manners  towards  them,  wore  a  very  suspicious 
appearance,  until  the  parties  came  to  an  explanation  and  the  truth 
was  at  last  discovered;  Kok,  fortunately,  being  able  to  speak  the 
Sichuana  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  A  brisk  barter  then  took 
place,  and  four  waggon-loads  of  ivory  were  procured  at  the  rate  of 
a  sheep  for  each  tooth.  Their  beads  obtained  but  the  smaller  part 
of  this  quantity,  because  the  Barolongs  were  then  more  desirous  of 
collecting  a  flock  of  sheep,  than  of  purchasing  beads ;  for  which 
latter  they  were  not  so  eager,  knowing  that  they  could  always,  though 
at  a  higher  rate,  be  had  from  the  Bachapins,  who  on  the  other  hand 
were  not  inclined  to  part  with  any  of  the  few  sheep  which  they  then 
possessed.  These  were,  indeed,  procurable  from  several  of  the. 
western  tribes  of  the  continent,  tiie  K&rrtkarrles,  the  Namaquas,  and 
the  Dammftras ;  but  as  they  are  a  particular  variety  having  long  thin 
tails  only,  the  Cape  dteep  were  far  preferred  on  account  of  their  large 
tails  of  pure  &t,  a  substance  almost  essential  to  the  bodily  comfort 
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of  an  African.  Fart  of  the  beads  was  therefore  brought  back,  as 
one  party  required  only  sheep,  and  the  other,  only  ivory ;  but  many 
more  elephant^'  teeth,  as  I  was  informed,  might  have  been  obtained, 
had  the  visitors  brought  with  them  a  greater  number  of  these  cattle, 
part  of  their  flock  having  been  consumed  on  the  journey. 

Mattivi  at  the  present  time  still  continued  to  follow  exactly  the 
line  of  policy  which  his  father  had  drawn,  and  if  all  future  communi- 
cations or  trade  between  the  Colony  and  the  more  northern  nations, 
were  to  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the  Bachapins,  it  is  evident 
that  these  would  ultimately  become  more  rich,  and  consequ^itly 
more  powerful,  than  any  of  the  other  tribes. 

I  would  here  wish  to  awaken  some  attention  to  a  subject  con- 
nected with  the  export  trade  of  the  Colony ;  and  therefore  deserving 
of  a  more  careful  examination :  I  mean  that  of  establishing  with  the 
Bichuana  nations,  a  regulated  trade  for  ivory.  Having  on  a  former 
occasion  *  confined  myself  to  a  mere  hint  on  this  sutgect,  among 
many  others  proposed  in  a  point  of  view  more  especially  suited  to 
that  occasion,  it  may,  possibly,  be  not  alt<^ther  useless  now  to 
present  it  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  forests  or  groves  of  those  countries,  as  far  as  hitherto 
explored,  are  known  to  abound  in  elephants.  Their  tusks  are 
collected  by  the  natives,  partly  for  their  own  use  in  making  ivory 
rings  and  other  ornaments,  and  partly  for  barter  with  a  few  Hotten- 
tots who  occasionally  visit  them  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained,  whether  the  whole  of  the  ivory  thus  collected  by  the 
Bachapins  finds  its  way  into  the  Colony,  or  whether  any  part  of  it,  or 
of  that  which  is  collected  by  the  more  northern  nations,  moves  by 
means  of  barter  from  one  tribe  to  another,  till  it  ultimately  reach 
some  European  settlement  or  factory,  on  the  eastern  or  western 
coast ;  or  in  fine,  whether  a  great  portion  of  that  which  is  annually 
produced  in  the  more  inland  countries,  be  ever  collected  at  all,  or 


*  **  Hints  on  Emigration^  &c  p.  47*  ^  It  has  not  been  tfaou^t  necessary  to  incor- 
porate with  the  present  work,  all  which  has  before  been  stated  in  that  pamphlet;  because 
the  view  which  is  in  that  place  taken  of  the  various  subjects,  will  be  more  clearly  compre- 
hended in  the  connected  form  in  which  it  is  there  presented. 
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converted  to  any  use  or  profit.  Enough  has  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding account,  and  which  my  own  knowledge  of  the  prime-cost  of 
ivory  faWy  corroborates,  to  prove  that  the  gains  in  .such  a  trade, 
whether  on  a  large,  or  on  a  small,  scale,  would  be  unusually  great ; 
for,  as  sheep  in  any  number  may  be  purchased  in  the  grazing  districts 
of  the  Colony,  for  two  rix-dollars  *  each,  it  may  easily  be  calculated, 
after  deducting  all  the  necessary  expenses,  how  large  a  share  of  profit 
would  remain,  even  supposing  that  in  future  the  prime-cost  should 
be  doubled,  or  that  beads  or  other  goods  of  European  manufacture 
should,  instead  of  sheep,  become  the  medium  of  purchase.  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that  farther  in  the  Interior,  or  among  tribes  hitherto 
unvisited  by  traders,  the  quantity  to  be  obtained  would  be  greater, 
and  the  price,  less.  The  establishment  of  an  authorized  body  of 
traders,  or  a  joint-stock  company,  would  more  effectually  obviate 
those  irregularities  among  the  natives,  which  might  possibly  ensue 
from  a  competition  of  speculators  having  separate  interests.  Such 
traders  would  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  fair-dealing  with  the 
natives,  would  be  the  only  means  of  ensuring  to  their  speculation,  a 
continuance  of  success.  By  forming  themselves  into  an  annual 
caravan  of  ei^t  or  ten  waggons  with  the  necessary  complement  of 
men,  under  the  direction  of  a  person  of  discretion,  they  would  be 
fully  equal  to  their  own  protection ;  and  by  making  the  port  at 
Algoa  bay  the  point  of  commencement  and  termination  of  their 
journey,  the  expenses  and  duration  of  the  expedition,  would  be  ren- 
dered considerably  less  than  if  it  should  be  undertaken  directly  from 
Cape  Town.  And  besides  which,  the  route  ^m  that  bay  would  be 
much  more  pleasant  and  convenient  both  for  the  traveller  and  for  his 
cattle,  as  it  would  follow  the  course  of  large  rivers  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  way,  and  would  pass  through  no  country  so  deficient  in 
water,  as  the  Karro  and  several  other  parts  of  my  former  track  to 
Elaarwater  and  Litakun.     The  arrangements  should  be  so  made  that 


•  A  Cape  rix-doUar,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  equal  nominaJly  to  four  shillings  cui^ 
renc^,  the  real  value  of  which  varies,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  is  at  this 
time  (18SS)  less  than  two  shillings  sterling. 
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the  traders  would  not  arrive  among  the  Bichuana  nations  during  the 
months  when  their  com  is  standing  on  the  ground,  as  no  business  of 
this  nature  could,  agreeably  to  their  customs,  be  transacted  at  that 
season.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  point  out  the  most 
advisable  road:  from  Uitenhage  the  caravan  should  take  the  direct 
road  to  Graafireynet ;  thence,  over  the  Snow  Mountains,  and  along 
the  Seacow  river,  in  which  district  the  required  number  of  sheep  may 
be  purchased  at  the  cheapest  rate,  should  the  natives  still  continue  to 
prefer  these  to  beads :  the  caravan  should  then  cross  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  NugSriep,  along  which  it  should  continue  to  travel  till  it 
reached  the  Kyg&tlep ;  and  afterwards  following  the  course  of  this 
river  upwards  till  it  fell  in  with  the  Hart  river,  it  should  keep  com- 
pany with  this  latter  stream  as  far  as  the  Kora  Kraal  of  that  name ; 
and  from  this  point,  proceeding  northward,  it  would  arrive  in  the 
heart  of  the  elephant-country,  without  communicating  with  the 
inhabitants  either  of  Klaarwater  or  Litakun,  whose  jealousy,  possibly, 
might  operate  in  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persons  whom  they 
might  consider  as  interfering  in  a  market  which  they  mig^t  wish  to 
render  exclusively  their  own. 

The  length  of  the  journey  here  proposed,  appears,  indeed,  to 
present  some  obstacle  to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature ;  but  it  may, 
with  respect  to  time,  be  rendered  less  formidable  by  stationing  a  relay 
of  draught-oxen  at  one  of  the  farms  near  to,  but  not  immediately  on, 
the  Colonial  boundary :  an  arrangement  which  would  be  equally 
beneBcial  to  the  caravan  either  outward  or  homeward-bound.  With 
respect  to  the  expense  attendant  upon  so  long  a  journey,  it  would 
seem  that  the  profits  of  a  trade  of  thb  kind,  would  well  counterbalance 
it;  and  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  put  the  speculation  to  the  test 
of  at  least  one  journey. 

The  history  of  geographic  knowledge  shows  us  that  mercantile 
etUerpruet  have,  more  frequently  than  any  other  single  cause,  opened 
the  way  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  foreign  nations  and  countries. 
They  bring  men  in  contact  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  bind  them 
in  friendship,  by  the  benefits  which  each  derives  from  the  other :  they 
make  nations  known  to  each  other,  whom  no  motive  besides  self- 
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interest,  would  have  draws  together ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  exist  among  the  bulk  of  mankind  and  among  the  difierent 
people  of  the  globe,  any  motive  for  distant  intercourse,  so  powerful, 
and  so  widely  extended  as  this.  That  policy  which  induces  a  state  to 
fetter  its  own  commerce  by  restrictions  on  that  of  its  neighbour;  for 
one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other ;  is  narrow  and  blind  indeed,  and 
built  upon  a  principle  whicli  seems  better  adt^ted  for  generating 
international  jealousy  and  enmity,  than  for  exciting  an  honest  spirit 
of  competition  by  means  of  greater  perfection  in  manufacture,  or 
increased  exertion  of  industry. 

Although  a  mercantile  expedition  to  the  tribes  of  the  Interior, 
may  not  appear  to  promise  many  advantages  beyond  that  of  a  trade 
in  ivory,  yet  it  would  open  the  way  for  men  of  science  and  observ- 
ation who  might  sometimes  accompany  it,  to  examine  the  contents 
of  those  r^ions :  and  it  will  hardly  be  asserted  that  by  such  means 
we  might  not  discover  some  source  of  gain,  some  stimulus  to 
adventure,  of  which  our  present  knowledge  of  the  country  may 
scarcely  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  any  just  idea.  But  to  ascend 
a  step  higher  and  take  a  nobler  view ;  science  and  general  knowledge 
might  assuredly  be  benefited,  and  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and 
civilization  might  probably  be  promoted,  by  such  intercourse 

To  return  from  this  digression,  to  the  policy  of  the  Bachaping;  it 
may  be  said  that  they  possess  none  but  that  which  is  of  the  weakest 
or  lowest  kind ;  and  which  might  be  designated,  more  correctly, 
by  the  name  of  cunning.  They  are  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  a 
friendly  connection  with  the  <^olony,  and  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  desirous  of  possessing  the  good  opinion  of  white-men  ;  in  which 
light,  possibly,  we  may  view  their  practice  of  extolling  their  own 
pacific  disposition  towards  us,  and  of  representing  every  other  tribe 
as  hostile  to  all  strangers.  And  it  is  probable  that  if  the  intermediate 
country,  were  not  inhabited  by  Bushmen,  a  race  of  men  whom  they 
hate  uid  fear,  they  would  frequently  visit  the  Cape,  or  at  least,  the 
borders  of  the  European  settlement. 

The  Ca§re$i  who  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume 
as  having  emigrated  from  their  own  country  on  the  east  of  the  Great 
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Fish  River,  which,  by  passing  through  the  Colony  by  twos  and  threes, 
without  attracting  notice,  they  accomplished  some  years  before,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  Gariep  not  far  below  the  Asbestos 
Mount^ns,  had  proved  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  fire-arms,  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Bachapins,  and  had,  about  the  year  1805,  made  an 
incursion  into  their  territory  and  murdered  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  carried  off  large  herds  of  their  cattle.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  Hottentots  at  Klaarwater  and  the  missionaries,  as  they 
informed  me,  joined  in  remonstrances  and  threats  to  tlie  Cafires,  and 
compelled  them  to  restore  the  stolen  cattle,  and  conduct  themselves 
peaceably  in  future.  To  this  spirited  step,  the  Hottentots  were  not 
only  moved  by  the  complaints  of  the  Bachapins  who  believed,  till 
assured  of  the  contrary,  that  it  was  tliey  who  had  supplied  the 
robbers  with  guns  and  ammunition,  but  were  equally  urged  by  their 
fear  of  losing  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  Litakun,  from  whom, 
in  fact,  they  derived  considerable  gains  by  trading;  while  on  the 
oUier  hand,  the  Caffres  were  both  unprofitable  and  troublesome 
neighbours.  The  interfering  cm  such  an  occasion,  was  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  missionaries,  and  strictly  becoming  the  character  of  men 
who  profess  a  religion  the  prominent  feature  of  which  is  peace.  It 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  utility  of  a  missionary  among  savages, 
is  not  necessarily  confined  to  preaching. 

A  short  time  before  the  Cafires  made  this  incursion,  they  had 
murdered  six  of  Afrikaaner's  men;  by  which  act  they  became  pos- 
sessed of  six  additional  muskets,  llius  strengthened  they  drove  the 
Bachapins  before  them,  and  struck  them  with  a  panic  w^hich,  together 
with  the  fear  of  an  expected  attack  by  Afrikaaner  himself,  was  the 
cause  of  their  removing  their  town  from  the  banks  of  the  Kruman, 
farther  northward  to  the  spot  where  it  was  at  this  time  standing. 

Of  the  particular  law»  by  which  the  Bachapins  are  governed,  I  shall 
say  but  little ;  because,  whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  not  to  be  known 
correctly  but  by  a  long  residence  among  this  people,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  better  knowledge  of  their  language  than  I  at  that  time  possessed : 
and  the  same  remark  may,  with  still  greater  propriety,  be  applied  to 
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their  super^tum ;  for,  of  rdigum,  as  shown  by  outward  forms  of 
worship,  I  saw  not  the  least  sign. 

With  respect  to  their  law»  and  government,  as  applicable  to  the 
lower  class  of  the  nation,  they  seem  to  be  conducted  on  a  perfectly 
despotic  principle ;  such  persons  being  in  fact,  the  unpaid  servants 
either  of  the  Chief  or  of  the  various  chieftains,  who  allow  them  a 
scanty  portion  of  food  or  milk  and  leave  them  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  hunting  or  by  dicing  up  wild  roots.  The  poor,  as  my 
interpreter  informed  me,  are  always  kept  poor;  and  if  I  might  judge 
by  appearances,  there  are  many  of  that  description.  Those  whom  I 
supposed  to  be  free  or  without  a  master,  were  always  emaciated ;  and 
this  was  attributed,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  to  a  total  neglect  of 
hospitality  or  charity,  even  towards  their  own  countrymen.  In  this 
quality  they  differ  most  widely  from  every  tribe  of  the  Hottentot 
race. 

Of  crimes  not  considered  capital,  the  government  or  Chief, 
seldom  took  cognizance,  unless  they  were  committed  against  himself, 
or  by  his  own  servants  :  offences  of  a  higher  kind  were,  afler  the  ne- 
cessary investigation,  visited  with  customary  punixkm&ai ;  but  Mattivi, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  once  told  me  that  he  always  endeavoured 
to  make  peace  between  the  offender  and  him  who  has  been  injured, 
and  that  he  felt  the  greatest  disinclination  to  harsh  measures.  I  will 
not  venture  to  assert  that  this  was  said  through  policy  and  a  wish  to 
appear  of  a  inild  disposition  before  white-men,  because  his  words 
were  so  far  supported  by  facts,  that  I  never  witnessed,  nor  heard  of, 
any  capital  punishment  or  even  corporal  punishment  oi  any  kind, 
inflicted  during  my  stay  in  that  country :  although  these  affiurs,  it  is 
true,  might  easily,  from  the  same  policy,  have  been  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  myself  and  all  my  men. 

Of  the  execuium  of  one  criminal,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks 
before  our  arrival,  we  were  informed  without  Fescrve.  Having,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  secretly  slaughtered  one  of  the  Chief's  oxen,  he  was 
apprehended  and  brought  to  town ;  where  he  wa;  shut  up  m  his  own 
house,  and  the  whole  building   imd  the  poor  wretch  consumed 
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together,  while  a  party  of  armed  men  surrounded  it,  to  prevent  his 
escape.  The  unconsumed  remains  of  this  fire,  were  seen  by  some  of 
my  men,  who,  being  in  search  of  firewood  and  not  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstance, immediately  b^an  to  pick  up  the  half-burnt  sticks. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants,  observing  this,  desired  the  Hottentots  to  lay 
them  down  again,  informing  them  that  their  customs,  and  perhaps 
some  superstitious  feelings,  forbade  that  any  person  should  make  use 
.  of  wood  which  had  been  employed  for  such  a  purpose. 

But  the  most  peculiar  of  their  laws,  and  one  which  the  Chief 
was  said  to  be  careful  to  preserve  from  infraction,  is  that  by  which 
he  claims  the  breatt  of  every  animal,  whether  tame  or  wild,  killed 
by  any  of  his  subjects ;  and,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  legal 
punishment  for  disobedience  to  it,  is  death :  but  I  shall  not  venture 
to  assert  that  this  is  always  inflicted,  since  no  particular  instance 
of  it  ever  came  to  my  knowledge,  although  of  the  existence  of  this^ 
as  a  positive  law,  I  was  repeatedly  assured. 

My  observations  on  the  national  government  of  these  people,  and 
on  the  results  of  it,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  conducted  with 
regularity  and  according  to  established  law  existing  in  the  form  of 
long-acknowledged  customs.  It  is  fully  efficient  in  preserving  good 
order  and  strict  subordination,  and  in  binding  a  large  population 
together  into  one  body  obedient  to  the  authority  of  a  single  man,  a 
chief  to  whom  his  present  power  may  perhaps  have  descended 
throng  an  undisturbed  succession  of  ancestors ;  although  their  own 
traditions  will  scarcely  carry  their  history  back  mpre  than  two  or 
three  generations. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  Uie  journal,  the  character  of  the 
Chief  ^a  authority  is  better  exemplified  by  facts,  than  it  could  here  be 
explained  by  abstract  description.  Being  personally  known  to, 
perhaps,  all  bis  subjects,  and  acknowledged  as  that  individual  to 
whom  naturally,  that  is,  by  inheritance,  the  ri^t  of  presiding  over 
tlie  national  councils  and  of  directing  the  public  movements  of  his 
countrymen,  belongs,  he  needs  no  exterior  distinctions  to  point  him 
out  to  them,  nor  has  he  any  necessity  for  being  intrenched  with  forms 
and  ceremony  to  secure  to  him  their  respect.     It  seems  therefore, 
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that  as  Jong  as  an  independent  head  of  society  is  personally  known 
to  all  who  are  submitted  to  his  rule,  and  is  approached  as  an  equal 
unmarked  by  outward  appearances,  his  authority  bears  the  genuine 
stamp  of  patriarchy^  a  form  of  government  from  which  legitimate 
sovereignty  has  been  derived. 

By  tracing  the  growth  oi  political  society  and  authority,  from 
infancy  to  manhood,  we  behold,  first,  the  father  ruling  his  family 
witli  a  power  which  he  has  received  from  nature ;  then  the  patriarch 
extending  that  same  power  over  the  distant  branches  of  his  family, 
uniting  by  common  interest  all  their  scattered  members,  and  exer- 
cising a  species  of  authority  which  is  removed  but  one  step  iirom 
parental.  As  society  multiplies,  so  must  authority  be  strengthened 
and  a  power  assumed  which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  preservation  of 
the  common  welfare,  and  to  the  compulsion  of  those  members  who 
would  disturb  it :  thus,  the  family  becomes  a  tribe,  and  the  father  a 
chief.  At  length  the  numbers  of  the  tribe  increase  and  spread  them- 
selves over  a  wide  region  :  the  Chief  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  task 
of  taking  cognizance  personally  of  every  transaction ;  and  a  large 
part  of  this  multiplied  family  no  longer  know  their  ruler,  but  by  nam& 
It  now  becomes  necessary  to  extend  his  power  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, to  call  in  assistants,  and  to  delegate  to  them  smaller  shares  of 
his  authority ;  while  he  himself,  conscious  of  possessing  intrinsically 
neither  personal  nor  mental  superiority  over  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  feels  the  necessity  of  investing  himself  with  external 
distinction :  he  ^dopts  forms  different  from  those  used  by  the  rest  of 
the  tribe,  assumes  prerogative,  and  seats  himself  on  a  throne.  The 
sapling,  in  its  earliest  years,  while  adorned  with  leaves  only,  is  then 
but  a  weak  and  slender  twig ;  but  as  its  growth  increases,  and  innu- 
merable branches  spread  widely  around,  this  twig  becomes  the 
mighty  trunk  to  which  nature  has  assigned  the  duty  of  dispensing 
nutriment  and  health  to  every  spray  and  leaf  j  and  when,  alas,  the 
cankered  stem  ceases  to  fiilfil  its  office,  the  oak  of  centuries,  the 
.proud  ornament  of  the  land  and  the  admiration  of  every  traveller, 
withers  and  decays.  So,  we  behold  the  father  and  his  children, 
.succeeded  by  the  patriarch  and  his  kinsmen ;  by  the  chief  and  his 
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tribe ;  and  finally,  by  the  monarch  and  his  nation :  the  sahie  parental 
authority  and  affection,  the  sap  of  nutriment  and  health,  constituting 
the  vital  essence  of  a  monarch's,  as  of  a  father's,  power. 

Besides  that  authority  and  mode  of  government  which  are 
{bunded  on  the  jMrentai  principle,  and  which  both  the  history  of 
past  ages,  and  the  present  state  of  mankind,  seem  to  pronounce  the 
most  natural,  because  the  most  general*  there  is  another  mode  which, 
though  more  unfrequent,  has,  under  its  proper  circumstances,  the 
sanction  of  a  natural  principle  and  of  the  voice  of  reason.  Organs 
continue  together  to  conduct  the  affiiirs  of  the  iamily  for  their  mutual 
benefit ;  and  small  families  associate  by  compact,  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. If  the  republican  form  of  government  be  not  so  regularly 
derivable  from  these  principles,  as  the  monarchical,  from  the  paternal, 
it  takes  from  them,  nevertheless,  a  primary  example  which  Nature 
ofiers  for  imitation  in  parallel  cases. 

If  those  who  have  lost  their  natural  parents,  orphans  by  mis- 
fortune, agree  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  the  management  of 
^eir  afiairs,  or  if  combined  families  entrust  their  power  to  any  in- 
dividual, whom  they  may  be  iree  to  select,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  to  themselves  a  certain  share  of  it  and  a  right  of  control  over 
him,  a  mixed  farm  of  gaoemmeni  arises,  which  is  sanctioned  by  a 
principle  equally  just  and  equally  existent  in  nature. 

The  authority  derived  from  conquest,  though  real  and  often  per- 
manent, has  in  the  earlier  state  of  society,  no  example  on  which  to 
found  its  right,  but  on  that  of  the  first  robber.  So  dissimilar  is  its 
nature  from  that  of  either  of  the  others,  that  it  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  them  all :  there  is  but  one  case  in  which  it  is  not  high 
injustice  ;  and  self-protection  is  the  only  plea  to  be  brought  forward 
in  its  support 

It  did  not  appear  that  among  the  JBichuana  nations  there  was  any 
example  of,  either  the  republican,  or  the  mixed,  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  unless  the  influence  of  the  chieftains  in  offering  their  counsel 
to  the  Chief,  may  be  viewed  as  tending  to  give  it  somewhat  of  the 
latter  character }  a  conclusion  which  his  conduct  on  many  occasions, 
wiU  not  allow  me  to  draw.  Neither  could  I  learn  that  any  of  the 
4a  2 
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differoit  chiefa  possessed  a  power  obtained  purely  by  conquest ;  but 
it  seemed  rather,  that  weak  tribes  voluntarily  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  a  stronger,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Bamuchart  at 
Patani  whose  numbers  were  too  fev  to  exist  as  an  independent  town, 
and  who  have  therefore  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bachapins  their  nearest  neighbours.  In  the  same  manner,  those 
of  the  Karrikarrietf  whose  distance  from  the  great  l>ody  of  their  own 
nation,  leaves  them  almost  a  neutral  and  scattered  people,  acknow- 
ledge the  Chief  of  Litakun  as  their  head ;  while  other  borderers  of  the 
same  tribe  consider  themselves  as  attached  to  the  Barolongs ;  nor  does 
it,  in  Sactj  make  any  difierence  to  their  individual  condition,  whether 
they  acknowledge  their  own  natural  Chief  or  whether  they  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  other.  The  Sichuana  lan- 
guage, being  common  to  all  these  different  tribes,  seems  to  unite 
them  into  one  great  nation  ;  and  a  change  of  rulers  therefore  is,  to 
them,  little  more  than  a  change  of  persons. 

Of  the  existence  of  any  tribe  governed  m  the  formis  of  a  re- 
public, I  could  gain  no  intelligence ;  and  such  is  prob^Iy  not  to  be 
found  among  the  Cqffre  race.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  this 
race  have  reached  nearly  the  highest  degree,  or  modification,  of 
patriarchal  authority,  the  Hottentot  race  remain  every  where  at  the 
lowest ;  and,  as  it  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
journal,  almost  without  uiy  head  possessed  of  an  actually  governing 
power,  a  lawless,  wild,  and  uncontrolled  people,  living  in  the  siui'- 
plest  and  rudest  form  of  human  society.  On  contemplating  the 
great  difference  in  many  respects  between  these  two  races,  one  cannot 
but  feel  a  conviction,  that  there  must  exist  in  them  some  innate  and 
essential  principle  to  cause  so  permanent  a  distinction,  and  which 
proximity  of  territory  and  the  intercourse  of  ages,  have  been  unable 
to  do  away  or  to  modify.  Every  different  view  of  the  Hottentot 
tribes,  wheth^  physically,  geographically,  or  morally,  considered, 
serves  only  to  strengthen  die  6rst  impression  which  they  make,  that 
they  constitute  an  isolated  and  very  distinct  race  of  human  beings, 
whose  locality  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa,  is  a  mystery 
hitherto  unexplained,  and  the  history  of  whose  first  existence  in  the 
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land  which  they  now  occupy,  will  probably  for  ever  remain  unknown, 
as  one  of  those  many  circumstances  of  the  Creation,  the  incalculably 
remote  antiquity  of  which  has  veiled  them,  perhaps  at  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  with  the  deepest  obscurity.  * 

The  movements  and  emigrations  of  man  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  form  a  subject  of  high  interest  to  a  reflecting  mind ;  and  in 
tracing  these,  we  trace  the  general  history  of  the  world.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  the  only  records  to  which  we  can  refer  for 
information  and  guidance,  are  personal  features,  language,  and  ancient 
customs.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  the  more  usually  attended  to 
by  travellers,  and  frequently,  as  before  remarked,  supply  the  most 
valuable  evidence ;  but  the  first  is  certainly  not  of  less  importance, 
and  has  been  neglected  only  perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  faithful  and  characteristic  national  portraits,  to 
enable  us  to  make  comparisons,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing,  or  dis- 
covering among  them,  a  similar  or  dissimilar  cast  of  features  or  of 
ascertuning  the  comparative  proportions  of  form  and  figure.  To 
this  task,  the  pen  is  quite  inadequate,  and  for  the  performance  of  it 
there  remains  therefore  only  the  pencil ;  not,  indeed,  the  pencil  of  the 
mere  picture-maker  who,  apparently,  has  no  higher  object  in  view 
than  to  please  the  eye  or  ornament  a  book,  and  whose  works, 
unfortunately,  may  too  often  deserve  the  name  of  fraudulent  im- 

*  It  is  a  oomnuHi  opinicm  that  the  Colontal  portion  of  the  race  of  HottenMs,  is 
yearly  diminish ipg  in  namber,  and  that  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  time  it  will  become 
extinct  within  the  boundary.  How  &r  this  (pinion  is  at  present  supported  by  lact,  may 
be  seen  by  consulting  the  table  at  page  1 44  of  this  volume ;  by  which  it  ai^iears,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  hut  seven  years,  tlwt  part  of  the  population  o^  at  least  one,  and  the 
largest,  district,  has  increased  more  than  a  fourth.  But  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Colonists  have  during  the  same  period  been  more-  than  doubled ;  and  it 
is  this  slower  supply  of  Hottentot  labor,  to  the  more  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the 
white  population,  which  has  created  a  scarci^  of  labourers  of  thu  class,  and  wliich  wiU 
continue  to  operate,  till  it  will  have  at  length  produced  so  great  a  dispn^rtion,  par- 
ticularly on  the  &rms,  that  necessity  will  reduce  the  white  population  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency from  among  themselves.  It  is  this  proportionate  decrease  which  has  probably 
given  occasim  to  the  supposititHi,  that  there  has  been  an  actual  diminution  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Colonial  Hottentots.  As  &r  as  that  opinion  respects  the  district  alluded  to,  it  is 
certamly  erroneous ;  and  further  inquiiy  into  the  subject  may  prove  that,  if  not  altt^ether 
incorrect,  it  is  applicable  (Htly  to  the  viciniQr  of  Ci^k  Town. 
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posHioDS,  and  serve  but  to  mislead  those  who,  in  search  of  such 
information,  should  draw  conclusions  from  them. 

The  gupo'stition  of  the  Bachapins,  for  it  cannot  be  called  reli- 
gion, is  of  the  weakest  and  most  absurd  kind ;  and,  as  before  re- 
marked*, betrays  the  low  state  of  their  intellect.  These  people 
have  no  outward  worship,  nor,  if  one  may  judge  from  their  never 
alluding  to  them,  any  private  devotions ;  neither  could  it  be  dis- 
covered that  they  possessed  any  very  defined  or  exalted  notion  of  a 
supreme  and  beneficent  Deity,  or  of  a  great  and  first  Creirtor.  Those 
whom  I  questioned,  asserted  that  every  thing  made  itself;  and 
that  trees  and  herbage  grew  by  their  own  will.  Although  they  do 
not  worship  a  good  Deity,  they  fear  a  bad  one,  whom  they  name 
Midiimo  (Mooleemo),  a  word  which  my  interpreter  translated  by  the 
Dutch  word  ibr  Devil;  and  are  ready  to  attribute  to  his  evil  dis- 
position and  power,  all  which  happens  contrary  to  their  wishes  or 
convenience. 

How  degraded  a  condition  of  the  human  heart,  how  deplorable 
a  degree  of  ignorance  of  itself  and  of  its  final  cause,  does  this  pic* 
ture  exhibit !  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  common  than  we  suspet^ 
Instead  of  turning  with  cheerful  gratitude  towards  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  all  good,  they  forget  to  be  thankful  for  what  they  receive, 
and  think  only  of  what  is  withheld ;  they  consider  Beneficence  as 
dormant ;  and  are  insensible  to  the  sun  which  daily  shines  upon 
them,  while  they  behold  no  active  spirit  but  Malignity,  and  feel  only 
the  passing  storm. 

The  principal  object  of  their  superstition  appeared  to  be  this 
evil  spirit ;  whose  operations  and  influence  they  supposed  themselves 
able  to  avert  &om  their  own  persons  and  affairs  or  to  direct  toward 
their  enemies,  by  the  most  childish  observances  or  by  the  silliest 
beliefs.  The  representation  of  an  amtdet  for  this  purpose  to  be  worn 
round  the  neck,  may  be  seen  in  the  fifth  figure  of  the  38th  vignette. 
It  is  composed  of  four  separate  pieces  of  horn  strung  together  j  of 
these,  the  two  on  the  outside  are  made  from  the  hoofs  of  one  of  the 

*  Atpage4S7. 
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smaller  antelopes,  cut  to  a  triangular  shape  and  scored  with  certain 
lines,  and  the  two  intermediate  pieces  which  are  flat  bear  on  their 
edges  several  notches  which  are  thought  to  contribute  greatly  to  its 
protective  and  salutary  power. 

Many  of  these  absurd  practieet  and  obterwmees  are  connected 
with}  or  rehUie  to,  the  growth  of  their  com,  and  are  imagined  to  be 
strongly  efficacious,  in  obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest,  and  even  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  felling  of  a  due  quantity  of  rain,  which  otherwise 
would  not  visit  their  fields.  The  killing  of  certain  animals  during 
the  time  while  their  com  is  growing  or  standing  on  the  land,  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  a  law  which  is  scrupulously  attended  to  by  every 
one ;  and  the  trading  in  ivory  is  under  the  same  restriction.  * 

The  belief  in  lucky  and  unlucky  omens,  is  of  course,  one  of 
their  follies ;  and  witchcraft,  or  rather  aorceryy  (for  in  this  country  old 
women  are  not  suspected  of  having  any  hand  in  such  matters,)  occu- 
pies a  very  considerable  share  of  their  attention,  and  forms  the 
principal  ardcle  of  their  creed.  A  reasonable  person  would  not 
easily  conceive  the  inconsistent  nofiions  which  they  entertain  on  this 
subject,  or  the  foolish  tales  they  relate  as  proofs  of  the  important 
and  serious  part  it  plays  in  this  land.  The  death  of  Mulihaban  their 
late  chief,  who,  in  the  month  of  March  had  died  in  reality  from  the 
infirmities  of  age,  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  sorcery  of  his 
former  Iriraid,  and  late  enemy,  Makrakki ;  and  so  firmly  was  this 
believed  by  Mattivi  and  his  friends,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to 
revenge  it  by  warfare  and  plunder:  the  son  thus  pursuing  with 
outrage  the  man  whom  his  father  had  already  injured.  This  threat, 
however,  was  not  put  in  execution  during  the  time  of  my  travels  in 
the  Transgariepine.  The  oxen  which  the  Nuakketsies,  as  already 
related,  had  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Chief,  just  before  my  arrival  at 
Litakun,  were  found,  according  to  their  judgment,  to  be,  by  means 
of  M&kkaba's  sorcery,  completely  saturated  with  evil,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  death  of  Mattivi.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  in- 
tentions of  his  adversary,  one  of  these  was  given  as  food  for  m^ 

*  See  page  461.  of  the  6rst  Tolume. 
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people,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  a  distant  cattle-station  for  the  use 
only  ot  his  herdsmen. 

Without  bringing  forward  every  foolish  tale  and  absurd  story 
which  they  thought  proper  to  tell  me,  whether  they  seriously  believed 
it  or  merely  did  it  to  amuse  or  deceive  me,  their  rdigion  may,  in 
short,  be  characterized  as  an  inconsistent  jum&le  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  among  which  no  signs  were  to  be  discovered  of  its  having 
been  ever  derived  from  any  purer  source,  or  that  it  was  aught  else 
than  the  offspring  of  barbarous  and  uncultivated  minds,  in  which 
some  occasional  traces  of  cunning  might  be  perceived. 

Themoro/cAarac^eroftheBachapins,  though  in  general  lamentably 
debased,  possesses,  however,  some  virtues,  and  contains  some  points 
for  which  it  may  be  admired  and  even  held  up  for  more  general 
imitation.  These  people  are,  in  common  society,  exceedingly  well 
ordered,  and  conduct  themselves  with  a  remarkably  cu'eful  attenti<»i 
to  decorum  in  several  respects.  During  the  whole  of  my  residoice 
at  their  town  and  in  my  travels  through  their  country,  I  never  saw 
two  men  openly  quarrelling,  nor  heard  them  using  abusive  language  ' 
towards  each  other ;  neither  have  I  witnessed  any  of  that  tribe  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  from  drinking.  The  former  may  fairly  be 
viewed  as  a  positive  merit ;  for  the  observance  of  this  rule,  is,  in 
their  estimation,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  character  which  they  give 
of  themselves,  the  highest  proof  of  being  a  good  man  :  the  latter  is 
but  negative,  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
preparing  spirituous  liquors,  to  prove  by  experiment  whether  they 
can  maintain  their  sobriety  with  more  firmness,  than  the  Hottentots 
have  done  since  the  introduction  of  brandy  into  their  country.  They 
are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  fermented  drink,  as  they, 
in  common  with  the  Hottentots,  possess  the  art  of  making  a  beverage 
of  this  kind  from  honey  and  water  put  into  a  state  of  fermentation 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  root  or  by  the  dregs  of  a  former  prepar- 
ation. This  beverage  is  called  boidlloa  by  the  Bachapins,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  Hottentots  by  the  Dutch  name  of  hohtng-iner 
(honey-beer). 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Bachapins  were  never  seen 
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quarrelling}  it  must  from  this  not  be  inferred  that  they  never  dis- 
agree; for  it  appears  that  sora^imesj  though  perhaps  rarely,  serious' 
quarrels  take  place,  and  that  these»  not  being  on  shbjects  personally' 
affecting  the  Chief,  are  mostly  terminated  by  fighting ;  as  their  laws 
allow  the  private  wrongs  of  families  or  individuals  to  be  settled  by 
the  parties  themselves.  * 

Their  women  appeared  to  deserve  the  character  of  exemplary 
modesty  and  of  the  greatest  propriety  of  conduct ;  as  far  at  least  as 
my  own  observation  and  the  assurances  of  others,  enable  me  to  give 
an  opinion.  They  are  said  to  be  almost  universally  faithful  wives ; 
and}  that  they  shall  be  obedient  ones,  the  men  have  taken  sufficient 
precaution  by  establishing  a  law  which  permits  a  husband  to  put  his 
wife  to  death  for  certain  crimes  or  even  for  the  offence  of  off^'ing 
him  personal  violence,  should  he  chuse  to  declare  that  she  did  so 
with  murderous  intention:  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  retains  for 
hims^f  the  privil^^  of  committing  those  same  misdemeanours  with 
impunity.  But  no  instance  of  such  punishments  ever  came  to  my 
knowledge.  To  the  ear  of  au  Englishman,  tlie  assertion,  that  women 
are  merely  animals  or  beings  of  a  rank  much  inferior  to  man,  must 
sound  truly  savage  :  but  this  I  have  more  than  once  heard  asserted 
by  Bachapins  ;  and  hope,  for  the  character  of  the  whole  tribe  and  ibr 
their  own  character  as  men,  that  it  was  said  merely  as  a  joke  or  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  me. 

The  great  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Litdtun,  to  the  removal 
of  every  thing  unclean  or  dirty  from  their  dwellings,  constitutes  a 
laudable  part  of  their  character,  but  is  counterbalanced  by  a  want  of 
per$ortal  cieanlineu :  yet  the  necessity  of  greasing  their  bodies,  to  pro- 
tect their  skin  from  the  effects  of  a  parching  air,  may  be  admitted  as 
some  excuse ;  and  the  woolly  and,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  uncombable 
nature  of  their  hair  renders  it  almost  impossible,  except  by  shaving 
their  head,  to  free  themselves  from  a  disgusting  nuisance  which  gene- 
rally extends  itself  also  to  their  clothing. 

Among  the  vices  of  this  people,  a  universal  disregard  for  truth 

*  A  similar  case  has  been  mentioned  in  tbe  first  volume  at  page  S7S. 
VOL  n.  4  b 
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iMunds  high  above  the  rest-  Inferior  only  to  this,  is  their  wwit  of 
honorable  adherence  to  their  promise.  The  consequence  of  this 
habitual  practice  of  falsehood^  is  the  absence  of  shame,  even  on  being 
detected. 

But  the  foulest  blot  on  their  character,  is  the  indifference  with 
which  murder  is  viewed  among  them.  It  excites  little  sensation,  ex- 
cepting in  the  family  of  the  person  who  has  been  murdered ;  and 
brings,  it  is  said,  no  disgrace  upon  him  who  has  committed  it ;  nor 
uneasiness  excepting  the  fear  of  their  revenge.  Shall  we  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  human  nature  is  superior  to  the  brute  creation,  when 
we  find  among  this  people  instances  of  the  fact,  that  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  without  the  pretext  of  provocation  or  offence,  and 
even  by  the  basest  treachery,  has  fixed  no  infamy  upon  the  perpe- 
trator of  so  awful  a  o'ime ;  and  ru'ely  drawn  upon  him  any  punish- 
ment from  die  chief  authority  ;  an  authority- which  the  Giver  of  power 
entrusts  to  mortal  bands,  only  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and 
for  the  common  good  ?  Such,  at  least,  are  the  sentiments  whidi  they 
express,  and  such  were  their  replies  to  my  questions  on  this  subject. 
But  I  will  be  more  careful  of  the  character  of  this  tribe,  than  they 
themselves  appear  to  be :  I  will  not  add  ■  my  own  testimony  against 
them ;  as  I  cannot  give  it  from  my  own  knowledge  of  any  fact  of 
this  nature.  ..And  although  I  have  heard  tales,  and  have  read  similar 
accusations,  yet  I  hope  and  believe  there  may  be  some  foundation 
for  a  better  opinion  of  this  people,  and  that,  with  respect  to  murder, 
the  Bachapins  are  not  actually  so  depraved  a  race. 

Selfishness  and  deceit  are  vices  which  thrive  luxuriantly  in  this 
soil;  and,  like  rank  weeds,  smother  and  destroy  other  qualities 
deserving  of  cultivation.  Avarice  has  here  also  taken  root,  and 
grovels  along  the  ground;  but  ambition  of  twofold  nature,  a  virtue 
or  a  vice,  a  tree  of  lofty  growth,  is  here  unknown.  In  company  with 
such  characteristics,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  hospitality  should 
exist,  even  in  sentiment ;  for,  some  color  of  an  excuse  for  neglecting  it 
in  practice,  might  occasionally  be  drawn  from  poverty  or  the  want 
of  means ;  but  here  the  richest  individuals  use  the  same  language  to 
exonerate  themsdves  fi:om  this  duty»  as  the  poorest ;  they  all  alike 
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say  they  are  too  poor  to  give.  The  owner  of  a  hundred  cows,  after 
begging  for,  and  obtaining,  a  present  of  tobacco,  will,  if  asked  for  a 
little  milk,  answer  either,  Ka  kwona  maashe  (I  have  not  got  any  milk), 
or  Maathi  kdato  (the  milk  is  all  gone). 

Yet  they  have  among  them  a  eu^om,  which  at  first  sight  has 
somewhat  of  a  hospitable  appearance  ;  but  which  on  nearer  examin- 
ation is  discovered  to  be  merely  an  affair  of  convenience,  and  much 
resembling  in  principle  that  of  mercuitiie  friendships,  which  end  in 
an  even  balance  of  accounts.  It  obtains  only,  I  believe,  between 
them  and  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots,  and  consists  in  the  selection 
of  a  particular  person  as  the  friend  from  whom  they  are  to  procure 
whatever  they  require.  These  favors  are,  either  returned  in  kind, 
when  the  other  party  makes  a  journey  into  the  country  of  him  whom 
he  has  thus  befriended,  or  they  are  repaid  at  the  time  with  a  present 
of  equal  value,  if  the  Hottentot  be  the  party  who  has  received  them. 
Thus,  a  Hottentot  from  that  village,  when  he  visits  Litakun,  which 
he  never  does  but  for  the  purpose  of  barter,  goes  directly  to  the 
house  of  his  correspondent,  whom  he  calls  his  moot  (a  Dutch  word 
identical  with,  *  mate')  who  supphes  him  with  milk  and  assists  him 
in  making  his  purchases  of  oxen  or  ivory,  and  even  engages  to  secure, 
or  collect  for  him,  a  quantity  of  these  articles  ready  at  the  time  of  his 
next  visit  From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  sdfish  character  of  the 
Bachapins,  it  will  readily  he  supposed  that  this  generodty  is  not  in- 
tended as  gratuitous,  and  he  does,  in  fact,  receive  in  tobacco  or  other 
things,  what  in  his  estimation  is  quadruple  the  value  of  his  trouble, 
for  on  their  time,  these  people  set  no  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Bachapin  visits  the  Hottentot  village,  he  lives  with  hia  •  maat* 
at  free  quarters ;  besides  the  advantage  of  accompanying  the  latter 
from  Litakun,  on  which  occasions  he  himself  takes  no  provisions  for 
their  journey.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  this  be  a  general  custom 
between  all  the  Bichuana  tribes ;  but  even  so  &r  as  it  has  already 
been  traced,  it  is  sufficiently  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  the  first  dawn 
of  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  irUemational  trq^,  and  shows 
us  what  mercantile  agency  is  in  its  in&ncy,  or  at  its  birth. 

The  character  of  the  Bachapins,  as  it  relates  to  their  natttral 
4b  2 
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di^otition  and  temper  of  mind,  will  leave  on  the  traveller  a  less 
unpleasing  impression  than  that  which  he  must  receive  from  it  when 
viewed  morally,  lliey  appeared,  to  possess  a  remarkably  even  temper, 
or  otherwise*  an  admirable  command  over  their  resentment.  I 
rarely  observed  any  other  expression  of  displeasm-e,  than  a  change  of 
countenance,  or  a  more  silent  manner,  or  a  thoughtful  reserve ;  and 
my  own  observation  alone,  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  vehement 
anger  is  never  to  be  found  among  them.  This  conclusion  though 
not  literally  correct,  may,  confidently  be  taken  as  a  general  assertion 
very  characteristic  of  the  people.  This  quality  cannot  here,  as  in  the 
Hottentot,  be  the  mere  n^ative  effect  of  i^athy ;  because  these  men 
are  widely  distinguished  from  him,  by  a  great  share  of  animation. 
A  lively  activity  keeps  them  constantly  in  health,  and  subdues  all 
tendency  to  a  melancholic  or  phlegmatic  habit. 

Their  pleasure  and  surprise  are  expressed  without  the  least  re- 
serve ;  and  perhaps  if  one  of  these  natives  were  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  more  polished  society  of  our  own  country,  he  would  be  thought 
the  most  vulgar  creature  on  earth,  while  the  Hottentot  would  pass 
for  a  man  of  better  breeding.  But  this  part  of  their  character  must 
be  defended  from  misinterpretation,  and  it  must  be  declared  that  I 
never  witnessed  in  their  country,  any  of  Uiat  low  disrespectful 
boisterous  freedom  and  rudeness  which  constitute  vulgarity,  according 
to  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  term  :  as  to  the  literal  import 
of  the  word,  no  Bachapin  is  vulgar  in  manners,  whatever  some  may 
be  in  rank,  for  as  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
address  and  behaviour  of  the  Chief  and  of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects, 
and  as  the  highest  personage  in  a  country  must  be  supposed  to  be  so 
&r  remote  from  vulgarity  as  to  be  the  best  model  of  its  opposite 
qualification  ;  consequently  none  of  this  tribe  can  possibly  be  called 
vulgar  in  either  sense  of  the  word.  This  was,  in  reality,  the  idea 
which  their  presence  and  manners  always  gave  me ;  and  a  manly  con- 
fid&ice  combined  with  respect  untainted  with  servility,  raised  them 
equally  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  in  my  opinion. 

They  possess  a  considerable  share  of  good-nature,  and  a  readiness 
to  render  any  assistance  which  personal  service  can  give.    The  former 
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I  believe  to  be  a  genuine  expression  of  their  sentiments ;  but  I  may 
not  assert  that  the  latter  always  proceeds  from  a  disinterested  motive; 

They  are  fond  of  convermtion ;  and  in  this  manner  spend  much 
of  their  time  They  rarely  meet  each  other  without  stopping  to 
chat;  and  in  travelling  about  the  country,  they  will  go  a  long  walk 
out  of  their  way,  to  see  another  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring,  and 
communicating,  news.  In  listening  to  a  person  who  is  relating  what 
he  has  seen  or  done,  they  attend  to  him  without  offering  any  inter- 
ruption, unless  it  he  to  assent  to  his  narration,  by  occasionally  in- 
troducing the  word  Ee  (ay),  meaning  *  yes,'  or  by  sometimes  repeat- 
ing the  last  word  or  two  of  a  sentence.  This  is  a  natural  mode  of 
politely  showing  that  they  are  listening  to  the  speaker.  Many  facts 
may  be.  noticed  among  wild  unlettered  nations,  which  prove  that 
true  politenes$  and  complaisance  are  natural  perfections,  and  not  arti- 
ficial acquirements ;  and  that  rudeness  and  coarse  behaviour  are  not 
necessarily  the  accompaniments  of  an  uneducated  mind,  but  rather 
the  manifestations  of  a  depraved  one.  The  semblance  of  politeness 
is  nothing  more  than  a  tribute  which  some  men  pay  to  the  real  image, 
as  an  acknowledgement  to  virtue. 

The  Bachapins  are  active,  and,  when  occasion  may  require,  never 
shrink  from  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey.  They  are  far  from  being 
slothful,  although  they  have  in  fact,  allotted  several  of  the  more 
laborious  duties  to  the  women :  but  they  have  retained  for  themselves 
all  those  which  are  the  most  active.  A  man's  merit  is  estimated 
principally  by  his  industn/,  and  the  words  mUr^nd  utmdachit  (an  in- 
dustrious man)  are  an  expression  of  high  approbation  and  praise : 
while  he  who  is  seldom  seen  to  hunt,  to  prepare  skins  for  clothing, 
or  to  sew  koboes,  is  accounted  a  worthless  and  disgraceful  member 
of  society.  From  their  earliest  youth,  every  individual  in  the  nation, 
without  distinction,  is  trained  to  all  those  occupations  which  are  re- 
garded as  befitting  a  man ;  and  Uierefbre,  the  business  of  tending  their 
cattle,  forms  the  usual  duty  of  the  boys,  with  the  assistance,  and  under 
the  superintendaace,  of  a  few  men  at  each  cattle-station.  Filial  obedi- 
«ice  is  strenuously  enforced ;  and  &thers  were  said  to  teke  especial 
care  that  they  would  never  spoil  their  sons  by  sparing  the  stick. 
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They  are  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  exposing  themselves  to 
the  rotn;  as  wet  injures  the  leather  of  their  cloaks,  and  occasions 
them  much  additional  trouble  in  rubbing  it  continually  to  prevent  its 
becoming  hard  in  drying.  However  desiirous  and  anxious  they  may 
be  for  showers  during  the  time  while  their  com  is  growing,  they 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  natural  dislike  to  be  themselves  wetted  by  a 
shower :  the  sensation  of  rain  beating  on  the  skin,  is  said  to  be  dis- 
agreeable,  and  this,  added  to  the  consideration  that  every  part  of 
their  clothing  is  of  leather,  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  haste  with 
which  at  such  times  they  run  to  shelter,  and  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  quit  it,  excepting  in  dry  weather.  Some  portion  of  this  dislike 
may  be  attributable  to  constitutional  feeling,  which,  in  a  country 
where  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  excessive  aridity,  must 
be  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  where  it 
is  exactly  the  reverse. 

Considered  generally,  they  are  a  timid  race  of  men ;  but  to 
remedy  this  defect,  they  adopt  stratagem  ;  yet  no  experieuce  or  know- 
ledge of  my  own  would  justify  me  in  giving  them  the  character  of 
being  treacherous  as  a  nation :  I  have  not,  however,  equal  hesitation 
in  giving  diem  that  of  gaining  their  private  ends,  by  cunning  and 
bad<'&ith.  True  courage,  one  may  be  inclined  to  believe,  is  but 
thinly  sprinkled  over  this  land ;  and  the  whole  tribe  would  probably 
fly  with  precipitation,  before  a  handful  of  brave  and  resolute  men  : 
or,  if  they  ventured  to  attack  these,  it  would  only  be  by  night,  or 
from  an  ambuscade. 

However  defective  or  perverted  their  judgment  may  be  on  many 
aul^ts,  they  are  to  be  admired  for  the  candour  with  which  they 
freely  own  tiiat  white-men  are  greatly  their  superiors,  not  only  in 
arts  and  customs,  but  even  in  mental  capacity  :  and  we  must  confess 
that  in  this  acknowledgment  they  are  greatly  our  superiors  in  good- 
sense,  and  deserve  in  this  particular  point,  to  be  respected  and 
imitated  by  those  European  nations  whose  arrogance  or  blindness 
makes  them  imagine  that  the  inhabitants  of  no  other  country  are  equal 
to  themselves.  Such  Europeans  who  despise  the  humble  example 
of  these  Africans,   may  yet    be  taught  one  lesson   of  humility ; 
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and,  by  turning  their  view  to  some  Asiatic  nations,  may  be  made  to 
confess  that  in  vanity  and  arrogance,  they  are  there  out-done. 

Whiie-men  are  called  mSJtwd  mdthu;  which  appears  to  be  a 
literal  translation  of  the  English  word,  if  I  may  thus  venture  a  con- 
jectural explanation.  The  first  man  whom  the  Bachapins  ever  saw 
wearing  the  European  dress,  were  some  Colonial  Hottentots,  who 
about  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  my  visit,  began  to  find  their 
way  into  this  country,  and  to  whom  the  first  discovery  of  the  Briquat 
(Bachapins)  is  attributed.  *  These  latter,  adopting  then,  according 
to  this  supposition,  the  Hottentot  term  <pia  or  Awa,  for  '  men,*  and 
adding  their  own  prefix  mity  called  their  new  visitors  makwd :  but 
afterwards,  finding  that  another  nation  also  wore  the  European 
clothing,  who  differed  widely  from  these  '  makwa'  by  the  white  color 
of  their  skin,  they  distinguished  these  second  '  makwas'  by  the  word 
»hu  (white),  adding  to  this  also,  as  the  proper  idiom  of  their  lan- 
'guage  requires,  the  prefix  ma ;  thus  forming  the  term  makwd-ma»h& 

Of  the  mental  capaaty  of  the  Bachapins,  I  have  given  an  ex- 
ample when  explaining  my  method  of  gaining  some  knowledge  of 
their  language  f ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unfavorable  speci- 
men ;  and  in  many  a£&irs,  connected  with  their  own  mode  of  life, 
where  necessity  has  gradually  developed  the  fiiculty  of  reflection, 
they  exhibit  considerable  shrewdness.  In  forming  our  judgment 
respecting  the  d^ree  of  intellectual  power  which  may  exist  in  men 
of  uncivilized  habits  and  untutored  minds,  we  must  not  pronounce 
absolutely  on  the  evidence  before  us,  but  must  endeavour  to  imagine 
what  it  would  be  capable  of  effecting  by  due  care  and  cultivatiiHi. 

The  Bachapin»  are  unable,  or  seldom  make  an  attempt  by  words, 
to  numerate  above  ten,  which  they  call  xttrnt  %  (soomy) ;  and  d^nomi- 


*  Tlie  name  of  Btiqua  occurring  in  Spairnum's  map,  proves  that  tbe  existence  <£ 
this  tribe,  vis  known  at  least  by  name,  so  early  as  forty  years  before ;  and  the  yratd 
Houswana  in  Le  VoiUanf  s,  ten  years  aftervards,  is  most  probably  intended  for  Muchu/ina 
or  the  some  people  (see  the  note  at  page  SOS.) :  but  in  both  maps  Uiey  are  placed  not 
&r  from  the  western  coast,  very  distant  from  their  true  situation,  and  where,  it  is  said,  no 
BriquBs  or  Muchuanas  have  ever  Tended. 

t  See  page  295. 

}  Sometimes  pronounced  sk&mi. 
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nate  any  greater  number  by  the  term  intzi-mtzi  ot  intnntri ;  or  an 
unusually  great  number,  by  the  expression  intstnlsi  limm  (a  great 
many  tens).  In  reckoning  the  number  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  they 
separate  them  into  tens,  and.  thus  gain  a  more  distinct  notion :  but  in 
ascertaining  whether  any  be  missing  from  a  herd  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  they  depend,  as  they  say,  solely  on  their  knowledge 
of  the  colors,  particular  spots,  size  and  countenance,  of  each  animal. 
TTiis  last  method  proves  their  great  strength  of  memory  *,  as  well  as 
some  mental  perception,  when  necessity  forces  them  to  use  it :  and  al- 
though this  latter  feculty  may  not  be  found  equally  strong  when  applied 
to  other  purposes  more  unusual  in  their  mode  of  life,  yet  the  fact 
plainly  shows  that  it  needs  only  a  different  education  to  bring  it  into 
action  on  many  other  occasions  where  at  present  it  appears  lament- 
ably fe^le. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  small  as  this  power  may  at  present 
iq)pear,  it  will  admit  of  an  extension  much  beyond  its  present 
bounds,  altliough  It  be  an  experiment  which  hitherto  has  never  been 
tried.  With  this  view  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  make  the 
trial,  by  bringing  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  boys  of  this  nation,  to 
England,  to  be  educated  in  useful  learning  and  instructed  in  those 
arts  whidi  might  be  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  civilization  or 
improvement  of  their  countrymen  at  their  return.  In  this  manner 
they  would  by  mutual  conversation  with  each  other  while  in  Europe, 
preserve  the  knowledge  of  their  own  language  while  they  were  acquir- 
ing ours,  and  ^  the  same  time  would  give  us  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  examining  theirs,  and  of  redncing  it  to  a  r^ilar  wnttea  form  by 
whidi  they  might  be  enabled  to  record  useful  information  and,  undra 
the  care  and  assistance  of  some  liberal-minded  and  sensible  European, 
communicate  to  the  youth  of  their  own  country  the  civilizing  in- 
-  fluence  of  letters. 

When  I  speak  of  dvUixing  the  native  tribes  of  Southern  Africa, 
I  mean  not  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  their  minds  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  very  high  polish,  or  as  being  very  confident  that  they  are 

*  See  page  S7S  of  the  present  volume. 
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naturally  capable  of  the  higher  branches  of  hiunan  knowledge^  F<»^ 
without  any  example  before  us,  of  a  nation  of  blacks  who  hare  risen 
to  the  higher  decrees  of  civilization,  such  a  presumption  would  b^ 
utterly  groundless:  it  can  therefore,  at  present,  rest  only  on  the 
wishes  of  the  philanthropist.  But,  that  they  may  be  rendered  better 
and  more  reasonable  men,  by  the  introduction  of  a  purer  system  of 
morality  than  that  which  they  are  now  following,  is  an  assertion 
which  may  be  made,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

The  Bachapins  are  men  of  well-proportioned  Jigurct  and  gene- 
rally of  the  height  of  six.  feet ;  but  many  are  met  with  of  shorter 
stature,  and  a  considerable  niunber  are  taller.  Though  they  have 
the  appearance  of  being  robust,  yet  they  possess  much  less  muscular 
power  than  Europeans.  As  they  always  travd  on  foot,  and  thus' 
increase  the  strength  of  those  muscles  which  are  used  in  walking, 
they  are  able  to  perform  very  long  journeys  with  comparatively 
little  fatigue ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  they  have  acquired  by  con- 
stant practiccj  the  power  of  throwing  the  hassagay  with  some  force  ; 
but  in  all  other  modes  of  exertion  they  evince  a  weakness  which 
the  form  of  their  limbs  would  not  seem  to  indicate.  To  a  traveller 
who  has  been  first  accustomed  to  see  the  small  and  delicate  hands 
and  feet  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  those  of  the  Bachapins 
appear  to  be  large.  Though  the  hand  is  nearly  of  European  pro- 
portion, the  feet  are,  from  walking  oftener  without  sandals  than  with 
them,  larger  and  generally  very  coarse. 

The  Bachapin  whose  portrait  is  given  in  the  tenth  plate  *,  was 


*  The  tenth  plate  is  the  portrut  and  figure  of  Chaasit  a  Bach^in  of  the  richer  class. 
The  whole  of  these  portraits,  as  here  engraved,  were  completed  from  the  life,  without  pre- 
suming to  embellish  them  by  additional  decoration,  or  improvement  of  any  kind.  This 
drawing  was  made  at  a  place  which  I  have  distinguished  on  the  map  as  my  Oarden,  where 
Chaasi  accidentally  visited  me.  It  was  my  custom,  as  before  mentioned,  to  pay  in  tobacco, 
those  who  allowed  me  to  draw  their  likeness ;  and  as  this  man's  sibbdia  (snuff^ag)  was  not 
large  enough  to  hold  the  quantiP^  given  to  him,  he  tied  the  remiunder  up  in  a  knot  at  the 
comer  of  his  koto.  It  was  necessary  to  mention  this  circumstance,  in  order  that  the  Imot 
mi^ht  not  be  viewed  as  the  usual  form  of  tfae  cloak.  For  the  same  reason,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained that  the  kobo  is  not  always  worn  in  frtmt,  as  it  is  here  represented :  but  in  walk- 
ing it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  place  it  so  that  it  may  protect  Uiem  dtber  inmi  the 
VOL.  II.  4  c 
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selected  fix>m  among  his  countiymen,  as  exhibiting  a  fair  spedmen 
of  the  national  character,  with  respect  to  ^figure  and  C€Ut  offeatwe$, 
A  number  of  other  portraits,  which  were  taken  during  my  residence 
at  Lit&kunj  were  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  showing  every  variety  of 
countenance  and  feature,  and  among  them  are  several  which  ditSst 
much  from  tJiat  plate :  some  having  more  resemblance  to  the  Guinea 
N^;ro,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Hottentot  or  Eora,  with 
whom  there  frequently  exists  a  real  consanguinity ;  which  latter  re* 
semblance  may  be  seen  in  the  eighth  plate.  The  head  of  BiHdoakwi 
at  page  433.  shows  the  change  which  Bachapin  features  imdergo 
&om  age :  and  the  two  at  page  529.  are  given  as  a  representation  of 
a  &ncifiil  mode  in  which  the  young  men  often  cut  their  hair.  They 
have  not  the  excessively  flat  and  dilated  nose  and  the  very  thick  lips 
of  the  Negro  of  Guinea ;  although  examples  more  or  less  approach- 
ing towuds  them,  may  often  be  seen :  nor  have  they  the  remarkably 
pointed  chin  or  narrowness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which 
distinguishes  the  Hottentot  race.  In  figure  they  are  much  more 
robust  than  the  latter. 

While  drawing  many  of  these  portraits,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  little  agreement  which  thar  proporHom  have  with  those  of  a 
European  head.  The  relative  position  or  distances  of  several  features, 
difiered  oflen  in  a  most  remarkable  d^ree ;  and  the  head  of  Mol- 
Ummi  would  set  all  the  rules  of  the  art  at  defiance.  In  this  occu- 
pation it  appeared  that  nothing  could  be  done  but  most  scrupulously 
to  copy  the  subject,  even  in  those  parts  which  a  portrait>painter 
does  not  consider  necessary  to  be  done  from  life :  but  a  traveller 
must,  whether  he  would  copy  figures  or  landscapes,  adopt  more  rigid 
rules,  and  unless  he  throw  aside  all  European  '  manner,'  and  cease  to 
indulge  in  those  licences  which  custom  seems  sometimes  to  tolerate 


nm  or  the  mnd.  The  atick  or  club  m  his  hand  is  called  in  the  Sichuana  language, 
a  mullOmu .-  by  constant  practice,  these  men  have  acquired  the  power  of  throwing  it 
with  great  precision ;  and  frequently  kill  the  smaller  animals,  such  as  hares  and  weasel^ 
which  they  occasionally  surprise  in  the  [dMns.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  was  thickly 
coT«ed  with  tibiilo  ;  but  the  lower  hair  was  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  is  here  ei^jtmved 
in  amanner  which  will  give  a  oorroct  ulea  of  its  short  wooUy  ^ipearance. 
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in  the  professed  artist,  it  is  impossible  that  his  drawings  can  fulfil  the 
piurpose  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  view ;  that  of  bringing 
home  iaithful  representations  of  what  he  has  seen,  whether  as  memo- 
rials for  his  own  gratification,  or  for  the  information  of  his  friends, 
or  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  the  object  of  the  *  artist*  being  rather 
to  display  his  talents  in  the  art»  by  producing  a  pleasing  picture. 
The  former  considers  the  art  as  the  means  of  exhibiting  nature,  and 
of  conveying  information :  the  latter  r^ards  nature  as  the  medium 
through  which  he  may  display  his  art,  and  afford  amusement. 

The  women  are  in  Jigure  very  different  from  the  men,  and  exhibit 
little  or  no  beauty  of  proportion  or  form.  Besides  their  great  in* 
feriority  in  stature,  the  inelegant  manner,  excepting  the  kobo, 
in  which  they  are  clothed,  adds  much  to  the  clumsiness  of  their 
shf^e ;  and  those  of  the  shorter  size,  resemble  a  mere  bundle  of 
skins. 

They  wear  the  same  drea  as  the  Hottentots  * ;  but  call  the 
*  fore-apron,*  by  the  names  of  makkaain  or  Tnoteeno  (mot&yno),  and 
the  '  hind^  apron,*  by  that  of  muxeegi  (moosaysy).  Their  legs, 
firom  the  foot  to  calf,  are  most  commonly  covered  with  thick  leathern 
rings,  not  indeed  for  ornament,  as  they  give  their  legs  a  most  clumsy 
appearance,  but  for  defence  against  thorny  bushes,  and  similar 
obstructions,  which  they  almost  every  where  meet  with  in  walking 
over  the  plains. 

They  seemed  to  possess  a  fidl  share  of  good-nature  and  a  kind 
disposition.  In  their  youth  they  are  lively ;  but  as  they  advance  in 
years,  the  laborious  duties  of  their  station,  and  the  complete  submis- 
sion which  it  demands,  render  them  sedate  and  careful.  I  remarked 
nothing  in  which  theirs  differed  from  the  general  female  character  of 
other  nations  ;  a  milder  temper  than  the  other  sex,  a  greater  inclin- 
ation to  domestic  employment,  and  an  affectionate  care  for  their 
infants,  were  as  visible  here  as  in  a  civilized  land.  It  would  appear 
tibat  the  female  character,  independently  of  the  influence  of  education, 
is  less  distinguished  by  national  differences,  than  that  of  the  male : 

*  Tbe  Hottentot  dress  has  been  described  in  die  first  volume,  at  page  395. 
4c  2 
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the  range  and  variety  of  its  occupations  being  naturally  more  circum- 
scribed, it  continues  nearly  in  the  same  state,  because  the  situations 
in  which  it  is  placed,  have  many  circumstances  in  common  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Often,  when  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
these  poor  African  women,  one  might  be  led  to  iancy  that  they  were 
not  so  very  far  below  the  uneducated  peasantry  of  Europe,  as  the 
term  '  savages '  induces  us  to  suppose ;  and  this,  certainly,  would 
not  altogether  be  an  imaginary  feeling:  for,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
men,  one  could  not,  for  a  moment,  forget  that  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  nation  differing  extremely  from  our  own ;  but  on  turning  to 
hear  the  conversation  and  remarks  of  the  women,  we  might  seem,  in 
an  instant,  to  have  travelled  several  thousand  miles  nearer  to  Europe, 
and  to  feel  less  sensibly  the  impression  of  being  in  a  strange  land. 

In  public  the  women  do  not  much  associate  with  the  other  sex, 
their  occupations  being  distinct :  the  men  employing  themselves  in 
the  chase;  in  warfare  or  plundering;  preparing  leather;  sewing 
clothes,  even  those  for  tlie  women  ;  making  various  implements,  such 
as  hatchets,  knives,  and  all  similar  articles ;  milking ;  in  attending 
cattle  ;  and  in  all  work  in  which  oxen  are  used :  —  while  the  women 
build  the  houses ;  plant  and  reap  the  com ;  fetch  water  and  fuel ; 
and  cook  the  food.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  men  are  seen  helping 
the  women,  even  in  the  most  laborious  work.  It  must  not  however 
be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  they  are  deficient  in  mutual 
affection;  that  would  be  too  unnatural  to  be  prob^le;  but  their 
affection  towards  each  other,  if  a  stranger  may  give  any  opinion, 
appeared  to  possess  little  of  a  refined  character. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  most  of  their  marriages  are 
formed  without  consulting  the  inclinations  of  the  intended  wif&  Id 
many  cases  the  girls  are  betrothed  while  yet  but  children ;  the 
bargain  is  made  with  the  parents,  and  to  them  tbe  price  is  paid :  for 
she  is  in  reality  sold ;  and  on  this  account,  the  husband  considers  her 
generally  as  a  servant  whom  he  has  bought  to  build  his  house  and 
cook  his  food.  There  is  little  difference  between  such  a  wife  and  a 
domestic  slave.  Though  the  girl  should  have  arrived  at  a  marriage- 
able age  before  a  husband  appear,  yet  even  then  she  is  purchased  of 
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the  parents ;  whose  consent  or  refusal  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
match,  than  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  daughter.  Ten 
oxen  ia  accounted  a  high  price  for  a  wife :  but  judging  from  the 
poverty  of  the  greater  number  of  Bachapins,  the  average  value  may 
be  rated  as  below  five  j  and  as  there  are  few  of  the  lower  class  who 
possess  more  than  the  cloak  which  covers  them,  their  wife  would  be 
too  dear,  if  she  cost  only  a  goat.  According  to  the  information  I 
obtained,  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen  men  among  the  whole  tribe, 
who  were  not  married :  nor  can  this  appear  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, but  to  those  who  have  been  bom  in  a  civilized  country,  where 
the  artificial  state  of  society  renders  that  union  an  afi&ir  of  the  head 
rather  than  of  the  heart,  and  where  calculating  prudence  often  steps 
forward  to  forbid  it  altogether.  Here  the  poorer  class  do  not  stop  to 
consider  whether  their  wages  will  enable  them  to  support  a  wife  and 
&mily;  nor  does  any  of  the  richer  wait  till  he  have  accumulated 
more  property  and  increased  the  number  of  his  herd  to  that  of  his 
neighbour's.  On  this  point  the  savage  stands  superior,  and  here  he 
seems,  according  to  the  law  of  Nature,  wiser  than  the  polished 
inhabitant  of  a  more  civilized  land. 

If  the  marriages  of  this  tribe  be  attended  with  any  special  cere- 
mony, this  is  altogether  unknown  to  me :  I  never  could  learn  that 
any  particular  form  took  place,  as  necessary  to  confirm  the  matri- 
monial contract,  and  render  it  l^al ;  nor  do  I  brieve  that  any 
further  arrangements  are  required,  than  those  whidi  have  just  been 
stated. 

Those  women  who  are  of  pure  Bachapin  descent,  have  very  little 
penoruU  beauty ;  and  all  that  can  in  general  be  said,  is,  that  in  their 
youth  their  features  are  not  unpleasing.  Those  of  Kora  descent 
might,  perhaps,  sometimes  be  thought  tolerably  pretty  at  that  age ; 
and  in  more  advanced  years  they  often  preserve  a  better  appearance 
than  the  others;  as  may  be  observed  in  the  eighth  plate.  The 
number  of  Bachapins  who  have  taken  wives  from  among  the  Koras, 
is  not  small.  This  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  custom,  with  that  class 
who  can  afibrd  to  purchase  them  j  while  at  the  same  time  the  Kora 
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parents  prefer  foreign  husbands  for  their  dau^itersj  because  the 
Bachapins  pay  them  ten  oxeot  which  is  more  than  they  can  obtain  in 
their  own  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eoras,  as  if  to  counte^> 
balance  this  irr^ilarity,  are  Kjually  unpatriotic  in  fiieir  choice,  and 
often  select  their  wives  from  amtnig  the  Bach^ins. 

It  may  be  said  that  vanity  is  to  be  found  even  at  litakun,  and 
that  it  foUows  the  same  general  rule  as  in  other  countries,  and  in 
most  instances  holds  in  direct  pioportion  to  the  gifts  of  Nature  in 
personal  endowments.  I  have  often  been  amused  at  the  various 
effects  produced  on  a  parly  of  young  wom^ij  by  my  looking-glass; 
those  who  were  pretty  continued  for  some  length  of  time  viewing 
themselves  with  a  smiling  air,  while  those  of  a  different  complexion 
returned  the  glass  after  the  first  glance,  and  were  unable  to  prevent 
Uieir  countenance  from  betraying  disappointment 

But  all  feel  that  universal  desire  for  pergonal  decoration^  which 
is  not  only  natural  to  the  8ex»  but  the  total  ^sence  of  which, 
more  especially  in  youth,  may  even  be  considered  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  wandering  from  the  usual  track.  They  sometimes, 
when  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  beauty  in  its  most  attractive  light, 
adorn  themselves  on  the  cheeks,  the  forehead,  or  the  nose,  with 
streaks  of  red  ochre  mixed  up  with  grease.  This  piece  of  coquetry 
may  gain  the  admiration  of  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  would 
have  a  very  different  effect  upon  a  European,  who  would  view  it  as 
the  most  absurd  disfigurement  which  could  be  devised. 

They  are  fond  of  wearing  some  ornament  in  their  ears :  that  which 
is  in  most  general  use,  is  the  raanjena  (many^na)  or  ear-drop,  a  small 
pendant  made  of  copper  wire,  and  of  the  form  and  size  represented  on 
the  opposite  page,  by  the  two  outermost  figures.  It  consists  of  a  thin 
wire  very  neatly  wound  about  another  of  larger  dimensions  and 
terminated  by  a  small  knob  formed  by  a  piece  of  copper  hammered 
round  the  end ;  the  upper  part  being  bent  into  a  ring  by  which  it  is 
fastened  to  the  ear,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  'I'th  plate.  They 
are  not  always  worn  in  both  ears  at  the  same  time :  sometimes  as 
many  as  six  are  appended ;  and  most  firequently  more  than  one. 
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These  and  most  other  personal  ornaments,  excepting  the  ostrich- 
shell  girdle  *  for  the  wom^i,  and  the  lekdaka  for  the  men,  are  worn 
equally  by  both  sexes. 

The  place  of  the  mai^ena  is  often  supplied  by  a  tdUitmH  or 
button,  either  of  metal  or  of  wood ;  or  even,  by  a  piece  of  stidc  or 
areed. 

The  upper  figure  of  the  above  engraving  represents,  in  its  proper 
size,  part  of  a  neckktce  formed  of  small  bits  of  wood  very  neatly  cut 
to  fit  and  cross  each  other  alternately. 

Another  very  common  ornament  is  the  li^eka  f  (lisayka)  or 
copper  bracelet ;  which  exhibits  conaiden&Ie  ingenuity,  and  skill  in 
workmanship :  but  neither  iheae,  nor  any  other  ornaments  made  of 
copper,  are  the  work  of  the  Bachapins.  They  are  manu&ctured  by 
some  of  the  more  northern  tribes ;  particularly  by  the  Bamiikwiftt 
(Bamftkw^ens)  and  Morutzis  (Morootzies),  in  whose  country  that 


*  Described  in  the  first  Tolorne^  at  page  S96. 
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metal  is  said  to  be  so  abundant  that  a  sufficiency  for  their  constant 
consumption  may  be  collected  on  the  surface  wiUiout  the  labor  of 
mining.* 

These  bracelets  are  perfectly  pliable ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  rendered  so,  and  the  neatness  of  the  work,  prove  tb.at  those 
tribes  bare  attained  some  skill  in  the  working  of  metals.  They  may 
be  considered  as  a  ring  of  hair  covered  with  copper  wire.  This  wure 
is  of  their  own  manufacture :  the  hair  employed,  is  taken  from  the 
tails  of  the  kokun,  of  the  giraffe,  or  of  other  animals  affi>rding  thick 
and  long  hairs.  The  foiu:  lower  figures  of  ike  engraving  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,  represent,  of  their  proper  thickness,  a  part  of  four 
different  bracelets;  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not  only  their 
structure,  but  their  different  varieties.  That  on  the  right,  is  the 
plainest  and  most  common  sort :  the  two  intermediate  bracelets  are 
made  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  the  addition  of  small  rings,  (such 
as  are  represented  separately,)  fixed  on  at  intervals :  the  one  on  the 
left  is  the  least  common,  as  it  evidently  cost  more  trouble  in  making, 
being  formed  entirely  of  such  rings  fastened  on  separately.  These 
rings  are  in  fact  but  short  bits  of  copper  bent  into  that  form,  and  the 
ends  skilfiilly  hammered  together :  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  they  are  unacquunted  with  the  art  of  soldering ;  nor  did  I  ever 
see  among  the  natives  any  example  of  this  art  These  bracelets  are 
so  favorite  an  ornament  that  the  wrist  is  frequently  covered  \rith 
them.  The  same,  but  larger,  are  sometimes  worn  above  the  elbow ; 
and  by  some  they  toe  worn  under  the  knee. 

Beads,  which  they  call  sikhSka,  are,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
repeat,  worn  in  profusion  by  both  sexes,  in  the  mannier  either  of 


*  To  the  minerak^t  it  may  be  interesting  to  remsrk  that  the  BamSkwiin  and 
Mor^tm  countries,  and  the  Koperbergen  in  Little  Namaquo-land,  are  the  only  places  in 
&e  extratropical  part  of  Southern  Africa,  where  ccpper  has,  as  yet,  been  found,  although  its 
existence  in  other  places,  is  not  improbable  It  is  said,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeratioi],  to 
be  so  abimdont  about  the  Koperbergen  {C<^)per-mountains),thatit  lieson  thesiu-bceof  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  loose  lumps  of  ore ;  and  judging  from  a  specimen  in  my  poseesskm, 
this  ore  ^qiears  to  be  sufficiently  rich  in  metal  to  deserve  more  stt^ititm  tlmii  it  has 
hitherto  recdved.    The  sut^ect  is,  at  least,  worth  sMoe  investigation. 
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bracelets,  or  of  girdles,  or  of  necklaces ;  although  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  too  poor  to  afford  themselves  this  decoration ; 
which  thus  becomes  in  some  degree  a  mark  of  distinction.  The 
&vorite  colors  at  this  time,  were,  as  already  noticed,  black,  white,  and 
light-blue ;  and  the  size,  between  an  eighth  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Other  colors  and  sizes,  were  also  worn ;  and  a  sort 
variegated  with  lines  or  spots  of  a  different  color,  and  but  little  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  much  admired.  Besides  the 
common  porcelain  beads  of  European  manufacture,  iron  or  copper 
beads  are  much  worn,  though  less  esteemed.  These  are  made  bj  the 
same  tribes  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  small  rings  just  described. 
Plain  rings  of  brass  or  copper,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on  their 
fingers :  this  ornament  is  called  mitidnna. 

But  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  a  Bachapin  woman,  is 
the  mode  in  which  she  dresses  her  hair.  The  appearance  and  form 
of  it,  may  be  seen  in  the  7th  and  8th  plates.  The  hair  in  its  natural 
state  *  is  so  excessively  woolly  that  it  never  forms  itself  into  locks, 
unless  it  be  left  to  grow  for  a  great  length  of  time  and  clotted 
together  with  grease  or  dirLf  It  can  therefore  be  only  by  much 
pains  and  continual  care,  that  the  women  bring  their  h^r  into  so 
singular  a  state.  Tbey  form  it  into  itinumerable  threads  of  the  size 
of  thin  twine,  which,  bulging  in  equal  quantity  all  round  the  head, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  fastened  at  their  upper  ends  to  the 
centre  of  the  crown ;  while  their  lower  ends,  being  all  of  an  even 
length,  are  never  allowed  to  descend  lower  than  the  top  of  the  ear. 
These  threads,  being  well  powdered  with  $ibilo  which  adheres  to  them 
by  the  assistance  of  grease,  continue  perfectly  loose  and  separate 
from  each  other.  The  weight  whicli  they  derive  from  this  mineral, 
keeps  them  always  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  so  exactly  parallel, 
that  the  head  seems  to  be  covered,  rather  with  something  artificial  in 
the  form  of  a  cap  or  small  bonnet,  than  with  any  thing  which  naturally 
belongs  to  it.     It  is  only  when  tlie  wearer  walks  or  makes  a  sudden 


*  Which  may  be  seea  In  the  portmit  of  Chaasi  i  plate  10. 
f  Such  OS  may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Bo^6okwe,  at  page  433. 
VOL.  U.  4   D 
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motion*  that  these  threadB  are  seen  to  separate ;  but  on  the  person 
standing  still,  they  immediately  resume  thar  proper  place,  and  are 
hardly  ever  observed  out  of  order.  Women  of  the  poorest  class,  or 
those  who  care  little  about  personal  decoration,  do  not  wear  thor 
hair  dressed  in  this  manner ;  but  all  the  rest  follow  this  as  the  general 
fashion, 

llie  usual  drest  of  the  men  consists  of  no  more  than  three 
articles  —  the  k^t  the  pukojej  and  the  lichdaku:  to  which  may 
sometimes  be  added,  the  kMru. 

The  kobo,  or  cloak,  is  of  two  sorts,  which  have  already  been 
generally  described  * ;  and  a  reference  to  the  different  plates  of  this 
volume,  will  give  a  complete  idea  of  all  its  varieties:  sometimes  in 
very  hot  weather,  a  small  leopard-skin  is  worn  instead  of  the  Iwger 
kinds.  Some  account  of  the  various  skins  of  which  it  is  made,  and 
of  the  mode  of  sewing  them  together,  will  be  found  in  the  following 


The  pfi%*i  (pook&ye)  or,  *  jackal*  requires  no  further  descrip- 
tion in  this  place  f,  as  its  form  or  size  never  vary.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  comers  by  which  it  is  tied,  is  lengthened  by  a  cord  which  is 
allowed  to  hang  over  one  hip  as  low  as  the  knee  and  is  ornamented 
at  the  end  with  a  few  large  beads. 

The  Ikhdaku  (lech&rkoo)  or  sandals,  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore X  >  and  by  the  representation  of  them  at  page  380  §,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made. 
The  soles  consist  of  a  single  piece  of  thick  hide,  generally  that  of 


•  At  page  350. 

f  Hie  piUc^i,  p&ioli,  or  pittdgiS,  has  been  described  at  p^  S 1 8. 

X  At  page  S98.  and  in  the  note  at  page  459.  of  Vot  I. 

§  T^at  engraving  shows  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  two  pairs  of  sandab  of  di&rmt 
makes.  In  the  figure  on  the  right,  the  leathern  straps  pass  between  the  great  toe  and  the 
next :  in  that  on  the  left,  they  are  intended  to  pass  over  all  the  toes.  The  two  small 
intermediate  figures  are  ^ven  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  strap, 
which  is  of  a  single  piece,  passes  over  the  fix>t,  (in  the  figure  on  the  left),  and  is  Jastened 
to  the  two  transverse  straps  which  are  fixed  to  the  sole.  The  upper,  of  diese  two  figures, 
shows  the  end  of  one  of  the  transverse  straps ;  and  the  lower,  the  form  which  the  other 
strap  takes  when  fixed  into  it.  Their  appearance  on  the  foot  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving 
at  page  291.,  and  in  the  ninth  plate  of  the  first  volume. 
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the  ox ;  and  the  straps,  of  that  of  some  antelope.  These  soles  are 
always  much  larger  than  the  feet,  especially  in  the  fore  part,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  them  from  the  grass  and  bushes,  or,  perhaps,  of 
giving  a  firmer  step  on  loose  sands.  Unless  when  the  nature  of  the 
ground  cm:  of  the  country  require  them  to  use  such  protection,  these 
people  more  fr^uently  go  barefooted,  even  the  chieftains,  and  the 
chief  himself. 

The  khitru  (kh6oroo]  is  merely  a  cap  of  fur  or  leather,  made  to 
fit  close  to  the  head :  it  is  of  no  constant  or  particular  make ;  nor  is  it 
worn  by  the  greater  number. 

Ivonf  rings,  auch  as  the  two  upper  figures  here  represent,  are 
worn  round  the  wrist,  or  above  the  elbow,  by  men  of  the  richer  order : 


sometimes  more  than  one  are  seen ;  but  whether  these  be  any  peculiar 
mark  of  rank  or  distinction,  or  whether  the  wearing  of  them  depend 
only  upon  the  persons  ability  to  purchase  them,  is  a  question  which 
my  information  does  not  enable  me  to  determine ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  here,  as  in  other  countries,  many  signs  by  which  the 
higher  classes  of  society  are  distinguishted  at  first  sight,  as  dress  or 
4d  2 
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equipage,  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  display  of  their  riches.' 
Hie  poorer  Bachapins  were  more  frequently  without  any  personal 
decoration  whatever. 

Of  these  two  rings,  the  figure  on  the  right,  was  taken  from  one 
which  was  presented  to  me  by  Mollemmiy  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  and 
two  months  after  I  finally  left  Litakun.  He  took  it  off  his  arm  at 
the  moment  of  parting,  and  delivered  it  to  me  as  a  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship. It  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  which,  during  my  travels 
among  the  Bichuanas,  I  ever  received  gratuitously. 

The  platted  bracelet^  shown  by  the  middle  figure,  is  made  of  the 
entrails  and  sinews  of  animals,  or  more  rarely  of  bark.  It  is 
decorated  with  copper  or  porcelain  beads,  and,  when  new,  has  a  large 
appendage  formed  by  the  loose  ends  of  the  plat  hanging  together  in 
a  long  bunch  which  in  time  becomes  much  clotted  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  grease  and  red  ochre,  or  sibilo. 

Amulets  of  various  forms  hang  constantly  round  the  neck  of 
those  who  have  faith  in  them,  or  who  feel  a  necessity  for  their  pro- 
tection ;  but  many  persons  are  seen  without  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
The  lower  figure  on  the  right  represents  one  which  has  already  been 
described  at  page  550. 

The  opposite  figure  on  the  left  is  that  of  the  makkdn  (makkow) 
or  dancing-rattles,  which  are  worn  round  the  ankles  during  the  time 
of  dancing  ;  but  I  never  on  any  occasion  saw  them  made  use  of:  in 
their  nature  and  e£fect  they  do  not  differ  from  thoie  used  by  the 
Bushmen  and  described  at  page  65.  Each  separate  pod,  which 
appears  to  be  formed  of  skin,  contains  usually  a  few  small  pieces  of 
the  shell  of  an  ostrich-egg,  or  little  pebbles. 

The  lekdaka  (lakarkar)  or  ear-plate,  is  a  thin  plate  of  copper  sus- 
pended from  the  ear  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  engraving  at 
page  433.,  where  it  is  represented  nearly  of  the  largest  proportion. 
Its  weight  is  considerable,  which,  with  its  size,  would  render  it 
a  most  inconvenient  ornament  to  any  person  who  had  not  been 
gradually  accustomed  to  wear  heavy  substances  in  that  part.  It  is 
suspended  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  stick  passing  through  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  and  to  which  stick  it  is  fastened  with  strong  gum  or  wax. 
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It  is  made  of  various  sizes  between  two  and  five  inches  in  length,  and 
was  observed  to  be  worn  only  by  men  of  the  richer  order ;  but  never 
by  women. 

TdUdma  or  buttons,  whether  of  European,  or  of  Bichuana, 
manufacture,  are  much  esteemed ;  and  those  which  are  quite  plain, 
are  preferred  to  such  as  bear  any  stamped  figure.  They  are  employed 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  ornaments ;  but  never,  as  fastenings  for  their 
clothing :  for  this  purpose,  they  find  small  thongs  of  goat-leather 
more  useful,  and  more  secure. 

Various  parts  of  animals  are  viewed  as  omamentd  ;  and  hares' 
tfuls  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  decoration  to  the  head ;  and 
the  bladder  of  that,  or  of  some  small  quadruped  was  often  to  be  seen 
affixed  to  the  hair.  Of  these  latter  there  were  most  commonly  morie 
than  one ;  and  sometimes  six  or  more,  were  appended.  Hair  from 
the  mane  or  the  tail  of  the  kokung,  was  often  placed  as  a  crest  upon 
the  crown  of  the  head :  and  the  tail  of  the  kaamat  or  l^at  of  the 
Crescent-homed  Antelope,  widi  the  hairs  spread  out  and  pressed  fiat, 
formed  a  very  usual,  and  much  admired,  appendage  to  their  leathern 
cloaks,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  engraving  at  page  5^. ;  in 
which,  and  in  plate  10.,  may  be  seen  a  very  common  practice  of 
ornamenting  the  edge  of  such  cloaks  with  small  holes. 

Young  men,  especially  those  of  die  richer  dass,  are  not  widiout 
a  desire  of  exhibiting  tliemselves  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
sometimes  an  affectation  of  peculiarity  in  dress  or  decoration,  points 
out  the  aspiring  youth  of  haut-4on.  The  two  figures  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  represent  the  heads  of  two  •  dandies  *  of 
Litakun.  Their  hair  had  lately  been  cut,  and  doubtlessly  in  the 
newest  and  most  admired  fashion.  In  that  on  the  ri^t,  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  of  the  head  had  been  shaved,  or  rather,  scraped, 
bare ;  and  two  parallel  and  curved  lines,  also  scraped  bare,  sur- 
rounded the  head,  and  at  their  meeting  behind,  formed  an  angle : 
while  the  rest  of  the  hair  was  left  in  its  natural  state,  thick  and 
woolly.  They  say  that  this  operation  of  scraping  is  attended  with 
pain,  and  I  readily  believed  them  when  I  saw  the  instrument  with 
which  it  was  performed ;  a  small  piece  of  iron  sharpened  at  the  end 
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like  a  dtisael,  bnt  with  an  edge  not  keener  than  an  ordinary  knife. 
These  bald  lines,  which  might  be  con^aied  to  a  path-way  mowed 
through  a  field  of  corn,  were  sometimes  single ;  and  somei  of  these 
&shi<HiabIe  young  Africans  were  observed  having  the  whole  of  the 
head  scraped  bald,  excepting  a  small  patch  on  the  top.  In  the  figure 
on  the  left,  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  is  also  soaped  away ;  but 
instead  of  those  bare  lines,  the  ikncy  of  the  wearer  led  him  to 
distinguish  himself  in  a  neianner  which  he  thought  mi»e  becoming, 
by  allowing  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  heed,  to  grow  as  long  as 
possible.  This  latter  was  a  iashi(Hi  followed  also  by  Mattivi,  who,  in 
'  addition,  covered  the  txip  of  his  head  with  a  profusion  of  grease  and 
sibilo.  Some,  instead  of  sibilo,  protect  their  head  by  a  khUru  or  a^ 
either  of  ftn*  or  plain  leather ;  but  as  this  piece  of  dress  is  not  com- 
mon, there  are  very  few  who  are  not  at  all  times  both  bardieaded 
and  barefooted.  Some  of  the  yomig  men  display  their  taste  by 
wearing  very  large  ivory-beads  round  the  ankle. 

MaxLj  of  die  chieAains,  and  othrav  of  that  class,  when  not  armed, 
carry  a  stick  about  five  feet  long  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  shafls 
of  their  hassagays.  This  they  call  a  ttdmmd  *,  which  implies  a 
*  walking-stick,*  though  it  is  merely  carried  in  the  hand,  and  nev^ 
used  as  a  support  or  assistance  in  walking :  fixim  being  so  mudi 
accustomed  to  the  hassagay^,  they  take  the  tsunma  probably  with  no 
other  view  than  to  avoid  being  empty-handed. 

The  true  color  of  ^eir  skin,  which  is  black  though  considerably 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Guinea  negro,  is  so  universally  disguised  by  red 
ochre  or  sibilo,  as  more  fully  has  been  explained  on  a  former  occasion 
(page  256.),  that  a  Badiapin  in  his  natural  color,  is  a  rare  sight  It 
is  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  that  they  most  adorn  themselves 
with  sibilo,  as  rain  is  considered  inimical  to  its  beauty;  thou^  in 
reality  this  substance  is  used,  but  in  a  somewhat  less  quantity,  at  all 
ions. 

Several  useful  articles  are   carried  about  them    as   constant 


*  The  wwd  tsdmmJt  means  aiao  '  to  walk '  <  to  go  away '  tn:  '  to  depart.' 
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appendages,  and  are  always  hung  round  the  neck.  Of  these  the  ^aa 
(t^epar)  or  knife,  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  indispens^ile. 
The  first  or  uppermost  of  these  figures  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
kind  most  frequently  seen ;  the  second  represents  one  without  its 
sheath  and  with  a  more  ornamented  handle  i  the  third  is  one  of  the 


most  handsome,  its  handle  and  sheath  being  carved  out  of  ivory. 
The  blade,  which  is  made  with  an  edge  on  both  sides,  is  mere  iron : 
the  Bachapins  seemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  difference  between 
that  and  steel. 

Their  knowledge  of  metals  is  v^  imperfect;  and  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  their  relative  value  according  to  the  estimation  of 
civilized  nations.  The  word  ttiipi  or  tdpi  (tseepy),  used  alone, 
signifies  iron, ;  t^n  ^  le^Htluj  literally  *  red  iron, '  expresses  copper : 
tnpi  S  fsekot  *  yellow  iron,*  was  the  name  for  gold  as  well  as  brass ;  and 
silver  was  called  tt^  ^  cku  [or  «Au),  or '  white  iron.*  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  word  ttijn  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  that  of  '  metal.* 

The  handle  and  sheath  are  most  commonly  of  horn  or  wood 
variously  carved  j  the  latter  part  consists  of  two  flat  pieces  bound  to- 
gether with  sinew :  the  front  piece  alone  is  ornamented.  To  the  hinder 
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part  is  tied  a  thong  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  a  necklace,  while  the 
lower  end  of  it  is  left  hanging  below  the  knife  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

In  the  lower  figure,  the  two  weasels  on  the  sheath  are  left  in 
'  high  relief;'  and  from  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  patience 
of  these  people  in  carving.  But  all  work  of  diis  kind  is  done, 
perhaps,  merely  for  amusement ;  as  It  is  generally  carried  about  with 
them,  and  taken  in  hand  only  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do :  so 
that  it  proceeds  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  and  a  long  time  passes 
before  it  is  finished.  Those  parts  which  are  black,  are  cut  into  the 
ivory,  and  filled  up  with  a  dark  gummy  substance. 

Suspended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  knife,  they  frequently 
carry  a  sU>bd(Ua ;  which  is  a  small  bag  for  holding  tobacco  or  sawfL 

The  ihuko  (tooko)  or  needle,  is  a  very  usual  appendage  ;  it  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  men,  and  is  one  of  which  great  use  is  made. 
It  is  always  kept  exceedingly  sharp,  and  may  more  properly  be  named 
an  awl.     The  figures  here  represent  a  thukoj  and  three  varieties  of 


sheaths.     These  sheaths  are  varied  merely  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  maker :  they  are  made  of  leather,  and  at  their  upper  end  a 
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transTerse  tube  of  the  same  material  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  cord  which  goes  round  the  neck,  and  perhaps  also  for 
keeping  them  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

The  work  which  they  perform  with  this  instrument,  although 
proceeding  very  slowly,  is  admirably  neat  and  strong,  two  qualities 
in  which  it  far  excels  all  which  I  have  seen  of  European  sewing.  Their 
thread  is  the  divided  sinew  of  animals  * ;  than  which^  no  fibre 
possesses  greater  strength.  Their  manner  of  sewing  is ;  to  place  the 
two  edges  of  the  leather  to  be  connected,  close  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  and,  if  fiir,  to  place  the  hairy  sides  together ;  a  hole,  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  the  thread,  is  then,  with  the  utmost  precision, 
pierced  with  the  thuko,  and  the  sinew  inserted  with  the  hand.  The 
durability  of  these  seams  consists  not  only  in  the  strength  of  thread, 
but  in  each  stitch  being  fastened ;  so  that  the  breaking  of  one  does 
not  affect  any  of  the  others :  they  are  also  rendered  impervious  to 
the  wind,  by  the  care  which  they  take  to  make  the  holes  no  larger 
than  the  thread.  To  this  end  the  gradually  tapering  form  of  tlie 
thuko  is  especially  adapted ;  for  thus,  with  the  same  needle,  holes  of 
any  size  may  be  made  with  the  greatest  precision,  by  so  placing  the 
finger  and  thumb,  that  the  instrument  shall  not  penetrate  beyond 
that  part  which  is  just  of  the  thickness  to  make  a  hole  of  the  size 
required ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  place  the  finger  at  the  part  where 
it  is  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  thread.  Although  they  admired 
the  greater  expedition  with  which  my  Hottentots  worked  with  needles 
which  drew  the  thread  through  by  means  of  an  *  eye,'  yet  they  ex- 
pressed not  the  least  wish  to  possess  any  of  these  or  to  make  use  of 
them ;  and  when  some  of  my  people  employed  them  to  assist  in' 
m^ing  their  leathern  trowsers,  the  natives  always  used  the  thuko; 
Their  method  was  in  reality  the  best  in  every  respect  excepting 
despatch;  but  as  expedition  in  work,  instead  of  being  an  advantage 
to  people  who  have  more  time  than  employment,  is  rather  a  dis- 
advantage, as  it  would  oflen  leave  them  without  the  means  of 
amusing  their  otherwise  vacant  hours,  they  viewed  our  superiority 

*  See  Vol.  I.  page  214. 
VOL.  II.  4  E 
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IB  this  and  in  many  other  things,  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  but 
not  of  interest. 

They  frequently  wear  suspended  from  their  necklace,  a  whistiet 
either  of  ivory,  as  the  second  of  these  figures ;  or  of  wood,  as  that  on 


the  left,  the  string  of  which  is  decorated  with  iron  beads.  They 
are  sounded  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  reed-pipe  *,  and  gire  a  shrill 
tone,  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  making  signals  to  persons  at  a 
distance :  they  were  said  to  be  used  also  on  their  elephant-hunts.  la 
short,  whatever  article  is  of  frequent  use  and  of  light  weight,  is  fastened 
to  the  neck. 

The  klU  (kaitsi)  or  bag^  hangs  by  a  long  cord  across  one  shoulder, 
and  is  usually  taken  with  them  when  they  leave  home,  or  go  on  a 
journey :  m  this  they  carry  any  thing  iriiich  cannot  conveniently  be 
slung  about  the  neck ;  and  as  it  hangs  as  low  as  the  hip,  and  avae^ 
times  much  lower,  it  is  virtually  the  same  aa  a  pocket 

*  Which  hsa  b«ea  already  dMcribed  at  page  410, 
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Id  hot  weather  they  sometimes  carry  on  umdrcJTa  made  with 
ostrich-plumes  6xed  round  a  small  circular  piece  of  stiff  hide  through 
the  centre  of  which  a  long  stick  passes  and  forms  the  handle  The 
whole  apparatus  has  precisely  the  form  of  our  parasols^  and  differs 
only  in  its  materials  ;  but  has  an  exceedingly  el^ant  appearance 

Hie  smaller  black  feathers  which  cover  the  wings  and  body  of 
that  bird}  are  applied  to  a  very  different,  but  equally  useful,  purpose. 
They  are  tied  round  a  thin  stick  of  the  size  of  the  shaft  of  a  hassagay,  . 
which  is  thus  covered  for  two  or  three  feet  along  the  upper  part  of 
its  length ;  their  points  turning  outwards.  This  feather-stick  often 
renders  the  natives  important  service  when  hunting  or  attacking  the 
larger  and  more  ferocious  wild  animals.  If  in  approaching  too  near, 
these  creatures  should  suddenly  turn  upon  them,  their  only  chance 
of  escaping,  is  by  immediately  fixing  the  feather-stick  into  the 
ground,  and  taking  to  flight.  As  this  apparatus  is  always  carried  in 
a  manner  to  be  most  conspicuous,  the  animal,  seeing  it  standing  up 
before  him,  mistakes  it  for  the  man  himself,  and  vents  his  ftiry  upon 
it :  by  which  stratagem  the  man  gains  time,  either  to  escape  to  a 
place  of  safety,  or  till  his  companions  come  up  to  his  assistance 
In  this  muiner  the  life  of  one  of  my  Hottentots  was  once  saved 
from  an  enraged  rhinoceros. 

When  they  are  on  a  journey,  and  often  at  other  times,  they 
carry  suspended  from  their  neck,  a  lor6io  or  stick  for  procuring  fire. 
Nodting  can  be  more  simple,  as  it  consists  only  of  two  sticks  about 
six  inches  long  and  not  so  thick  as  a  finger.  On  the  side  of  one  of 
these,  several  round  hollows,  although  one  would  be  sufficient,  have 
been  cut  out  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  end  of  the  other  stick. 
When  they  have  occasion  for  fire,  either  for  cooking  their  food  or  for 
lighting  their  pipe,  they  place  the  hollowed  stick  on  the  ground  and 
hold  it  steady  by  pressing  the  foot  upon  one  end :  some  dry  wood  is 
then  scraped  intoone  of  the  holes,  and  theend  ofthe  other  stick  inserted 
or  placed  perpendicularly  in  it ;  while  a  small  quantity  of  combus- 
tible matter,  such  as  dry  grass,  is  heaped  close  round  the  hole :  the 
perpendicular  stick  is  then  twirled  round  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  with  as  much  velocity  as  possible }  and  by  continuing  this 
4e  2 
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motion,  the  violent  friction  upon  the  lower  stick,  in  a  short  time  causes 
the  powder  and  the  grass  to  talce  fire.  The  Bachapins  were  unac- 
quainted with  any  other  mode  of  obtaining  fire,  till  the  Hottentots 
taught  them  that  of  the  flint  and  steel ;  but  though  a  considerable 
number  of  small  brass  tinder-boxes  and  steels,  made  expressly  for 
being  carried  in  the  pocket,  have  been  from  time  to  time  brought  to 
Litakun,  yet  these  people  were  rarely  seen  to  make  use  of  them ; 
and  habit  is  still,  so  powerful  that  they  seem  to  think  tlieir  own 
hr^loeg,  or  fire-sticks,  the  most  convenient. 

Of  the  personal  appearance,  dress,  and  decorations,  of  the 
Bachapins,  the  forgoing  descriptions  may  suffice  for  giving  a  general 
idea. 

The  aridity  of  their  atmosphere,  conjointly  with  a  plain  and 
simple  diet,  is  the  cause  of  the  catalogue  of  their  disorders  being  but 
short  The  tmaU-pox  has,  once  or  twice,  as  before  stated,  found  its 
way  into  this  country ;  and,  besides  carrying  off  great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants,  has  lefl  on  the  &ces  of  many  whom  it  spared,  lasting 
proofs  of  its  visit ;  but  I  never  saw  among  them  any  symptoms  of 
depharUiam  or  other  variety  of  leprosy,  nor  of  any  other  disease  of 
that  complexion ;  although  indubitable  proofs  of  these  dreadfiil 
maladies  may  be  observed  among  all  the  more  southern  tribes.  Under 
these  and  so  many  other  exemptions,  therefore,  it  may  be  called  a 
happy  land.  They  are  sometimes  visited  with  ophikdhma;  but  a 
single  case  of  blindness  was  all  that  came  under  my  observation  :  nor 
did  I  any  where  see  a  cripple  or  a  person  of  deformed  figure. 

There  are  men  among  them,  who  make  a  profession  of  curing 
disorders ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  whether  they  really 
possessed  any  medical  knowledge ;  as  all  the  answers  which  could  be 
obtained  to  numberless  questions  put  at  different  times  on  this  sub- 
ject, only  tended  to  show  that  the  healing-art  among  them  was 
nearly  as  low  as  their  religion,  both  equally  founded  on  the  most 
absurd  belief  and  mixed  with  the  grossest  ignoranca  They  seemed 
to  rely  more  on  charms  and  amulets,  than  on  the  properties  of  any 
drug ;  and  those  plants  which  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  medicinal, 
were  most  frequently  directed  to  be  used  in  a  manner  which,  if  they 
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had  any  efficacy,  could  hardly  bring  it  into  action.  But  as  it  is  a 
well  established  fact,  that  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
numerable nerves  which  pervade  every  part  of  the  animal  system, 
acts  in  many  cases  more  powerfully  upon  the  body  than  medicines, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  charms  and  amulets,  however  ridi- 
culous they  may  appear  in  our  better  judgment,  may  have  often  a 
useful,  and  more  than  imaginary,  effect  on  those  who  have  faith  in 
them.  These  pretended  healers  do  not  deserve  even  the  name  of 
empiriest  since  their  practice  does  not  appear  to  be  guided  even  by 
observation  or  experience.  For  the  cure  of  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  eye,  which  at  particular  seasons  are  very  prevalent,  they  are 
said  to  use  no  application  whatever. 

There  are,  however,  some  few  rules  which,  though  now  followed 
as  custom,  may  have  formerly  been  the  result  of  more  observant 
men.  Their  mode  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  poison  in  wounds 
from  the  arrows  of  the  Bushmen,  as  it  was  related  to  me,  is  not  un- 
reasonable, though  rather  rude :  it  consists  in  scarifying  the  flesh 
around  the  wound  with  long  and  deep  gashes.  It  is  evident,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  that  by  dividing  the  veins  which  lead  from  the 
wound,  they  intercept  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  that  part, 
and,  consequently,  prevent  the  poison  &om  spreading.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  they  also  cut  out  the  part  immediately  surrounding  it; 
although  this  is  merely  surmise.  But  such  a  method  can  only  be 
successful,  where  the  arrow  has  not  penetrated  deeply.  Neither  the 
Bichuanas,  nor  the  Bushmen,  poison  their  hassagays,  and  therefore 
the  wounds  made  by  them  are  healed  merely  by  the  application  of  a 
salve  compounded  of  grease,  and  charcoal  reduced  to  powder. 

Their  language^  so  important  and  interesting  a  point  in  the 
investigation  of  man  in  an  uncivilized  state,  so  important  to  the 
philologist  as  an  historical  and  geographical  record,  and  so  interests 
ing  to  the  philosopher  as  a  picture  of  the  art  of  speech  in  a  state  but 
little  beyond  its  infancy,  would  seem  to  claim  a  more  attentive 
examination  than  it  would  be  convenient,  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
to  bestow  on  the  subject.  As  far  as  my  researches  hitherto,  have 
enabled  me  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  Sichuana  and  other 
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African  languages,  it  may  be  said  that  some  faint  traces  of  it  are  to 
be  seen  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa*  but  that,  to  the  north 
of  the  equinoctial  line,  alluding  to  the  western  coast,  not  the  least 
appearance  of  it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  vocabularies  of  any  of 
Uiose  languages  which  have  come  within  my  reach.  In  that  of  the 
Cafires  immediately  adjoining  the  Cape  Colony,  many  Sichuana 
words  occur ;  but  the  dialects  of  the  Hottentot  language  continue  to 
this  day,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Bichuanas,  as  the  two  races 
themselves. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Sichuana  language  *  is  exceedingly  soft 
to  the  ear,  and,  few  syllables  ending  with  a  consonant,  the  remark* 
^le  abundance  of  vowels  and  liquid  letters  gives  it  a  smoothness  of 
sound  in  which  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  language  of  Kurope ; .  while 
the  great  number  of  double  vowels  f  produce  an  easy  flow  which, 
in  ddiberate  conversation,  is  most  expressive  and  pleasing. 

A  proof  that  there  exists  in  it  a  just  and  harmonious  combination 
of  vowds  and  consonants,  is,  the  surprising  rapidUi^  of  vUerawx 
which  it  admits  of,  whenever  any  animating  subject  excites  Uie 
speaker  to  rise  above  the  usual  tone,  and  huny  beyond  the  usual 
rate ;  both  which  are  moderate  in  all  ordinary  conversation.  This 
extraordinary  volubility  of  enunciation,  not  to  be  imitated  in  the 
Hottentot  tongue,  offera  another  confirmation,,  if  it  were  necessary, 
of  the  widely  distinct  origins  of  these  two  races  of  men. 

From  the  specimens  of  the  Sichuana,  which  I  have  collected, 
it  would  appear,  either  that  this  people's  love  of  euphony  or  smooth- 
ness of  sound,  induces  them,  as  before  noticed,  very  irequently  to 
sacrifice  grammatical  precision ;  or  that  this  language  possesses  a 
variety  of  inflections  which  follow  perhaps  no  rule  but  that  of  present 
custom.  Various  unconnected  particles,  perhaps  unexampled  in 
other  languages,  intervene  between  words ;  if  these  particles  are  not 


*  For  the  proDanciation  and  orth<^raphy  of  this  l&nguage,  the  note  at  page  S96. 
must  be  consulted. 

t  These  I  have  often  written  as  single,  with  the  niark  of  '  long  quandty*  orer 
them. 
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to  be  considered  either  as  terminati(His  or  as  pr^ixes.  The  plural 
numbers  of  nouns  are  very  frequeatlj  formed  in  a  manner  whidi  ap- 
pears reducible  to  no  general  form ;  and  in  substituting  one  letter 
for  another,  great  licences  are  taken,  instances  of  which  have  been 
^ven  io  many  parts  of  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  following  y>ecimen  of  the  Stckuana  kmgttage  will  serve  to 
exemplify  the  preceding  remarks. 

M^nHitd    --------     A  man. 

Mdonttt     --------     Men. 

ARtirri    --------A  woman. 

BStt&rri     -     -    -     -     -    -    -    Women. 

M6aSirri  o  MuchHina     -    -    -     -    A  Bichnana  wonuuu 

BSss&rri  bo'Bickii&na    -     .     •     -     Bichuana  women. 
MSairri  o  munglc^    -      -     -     -     A  handsome  woman. 

M^nOtia  o  miatJaie      -     -      -     -    An  ugly  maD. 

Sfat     ~    -    -    -   ^     ---_    White. 
SSilkiii6a  mitha   .■.--••    A  white  man. 
SingkH  kna    -------    Look  there. 

JJnJcb kw&anu at  ka6nu    -      -     -     Comebere. 

Lee  kwSmi     --••••-    Gne  it  me :  UteraDy ;  Give  ber«. 

Be Yes. 

Vii  otn^     -----*-     No. 

'Nchd     --     ---     --     -A  d(^ 

Minelta    --------    D<^|;s. 

'^oSa Black. 

*Nchi     --     ---     ---An  ostridu 

igSiu     -     -------A  cowry  shell 

JjohMa    ----      -       --A  feather. 

lAp&ka      -------     Feathers. 

*'Nhi  ---------    A  sheep. 

"Nko   ---------A  house. 

'AJW ----    TTienose. 

JQda  -------An  elephant  (and  sranetimes,  by  qmecdoche,  Ivoiy). 

3fiaU(» Elephants. 

iVm      -     - Two. 

Ch£mu      ------    Five. 

JQ^  tsAri  pSeri     -----     Two  elephants. 

Ttim  Tin      -..     -■-     -A  lion. 

Et&Apieri    - Two  lions. 

T&&  HtMrmt    -      -     -    -     -    -     Five  lions. 

Tt&mid  H^  luMd     -    -     -     -    Oo  and  dig  roots  (small  bolbs). 

Tmnmd     ------    Go  away. 

TVbmut    ---      •      -      --A  walking-sdck. 
Tt£tmmii  e  tdHU     -      -    -     •    -    A  long  walkii^-stidu 
Tt&mmH  e  hds&aU     -      .      -      -    A  short  waUtii^-stick. 
Mab6al*  or  Mabbiani     -     -     -    Torterd^ 
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TViJMZ  I  hekSaU      -      -      -    -     -  A  sharp  knife. 

7^  t  hiOm A  blunt  knife. 

lAtiipa    ..-.--.  Knives. 

H6rra Father. 

Na  tiipa  i  ne  kSrri      -      -     -    -  Give  (the)  knife  to  (my)  iatfaer. 

Lee  sihda/ca  MolUmmi      -      -      -  Give  (the)  beads  (to)  Moli^mmi. 

'Mpd  m^ashe      -    -     -     ...  Give  (me  some)  milk. 

Lee  kighe    -      -    -    -      -      .     -  Give  (me  something  to)  eat, 

jEes     -------(A  Bachapin  form  of  salutatitMi.) 

EiSrui^ela    -..-..  (The  answer  to  it.     See  p.  431.) 

Md    -    -    -     ------  Mother. 

Ma  chan     --.---  Our  mother. 

Nuarydtma    ------  An  infent. 

Nuenjdnni      ------  A  bird. 

Litmenj&nni     ------  Birds. 

£ue  rmerydani,  or  S^^Au  ttuenj&n  A  little  (paululilm}. 
Siek&ka      --...--A  bird's  nest 

JJckdka    -------  Birds'  nests. 

^lUepi .--  A  hatchet 

lAliepi      -     -     -      -    -     -      :  Hatchets. 

Biina    -----      ---To  dance. 

Biitaa To  beat 

BiiUar  t  hobo      -      .      ■      -      -  To  beat  a  cloak. 
Ke  sarriii    -     -    -     -    -      --I  am  busy. 

M^etsi  achili  vt^is,     -    -     -     -  The  sand  absorbs  the  water ;  or  sand  absorbs  water : 

literally;  Water,  {ace.)  drinks  sand  [nom.). 

M&ashS  achild  liinsAe,  or  'ntsi       -  Tbe  fly  drinks  the  milk :  literally;  The  milk,  (ace.) 

drinks  the  fly  {nom.}. 

N&  ka  si  Bilmd     -      .      .    -     -  I  do  not  understand  (you). 

JSlifl  kdapi    -    -    -    .      ...  Say  (it)  again. 

H  (ow)  u  aAlwi     ------  Do  you  iinderstand?  or,  hear? 

TV  a  elewa    -    -     ---.-I  understand  (you) :  or ;  I  hear. 

Ka  ki  iiJwi  Sichu&ana      -      -      -  I  do  not  understand  Sichuana. 

Ka  ti  b&i  SickudTui     -      -     -      -  I  can  not  speak  Sichuana. 

Mattiivi  o  k&l     ------  Where  is  MattSvi  ? 

Mattiim   Md    Mondrri    i  kwirri  Mattivi  says  (that)  Monarri  (must)  come  (to)  Litakun. 

'Tab6m 

Ki  a  kwdrri  Takoon      -    -     .     -  I  am  going  to  Ijtakun. 

'A  ki  iitsi  or  'A  che  ietii  or  'A  ke  si  I  do  not  know. 

iUH 

T&ata Strong. 

M^ttiio  tdtd^b      -----     .  He  (is  a)  strong  (man). 

ButUoku      ~    -     -     .    -    -     -  Sick;  unwell;  bitter;  sour;  poisonous. 

M^si  S  bOkU^cu     -----  Brackish  water. 

M&nHaa  6  bUklooku      ~     ~      -    -  A  sick  man. 

»  (ow)  u  bUkldoku      -----  Are  you  unwell? 

Mos&rri  bukl6ku  t&ata    .     -    -    -  My  wife  ia  very  ill :  literally ;  A^Tfe  ill  very. 

Idini  jd  k&aku  i  mdtig    -      -      .  Wlmt  is  your  name  ?  literally ;  Name  your's,  what  ? 

XJ-     --------  Thou,  ye,  or  you  (nom.). 
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Veena    -■-      ---      ---     Thee  or  you  (ace.) 

OkAai     .--     --     .--     Where? 

XleiMai    -------     Whither  are  you  going  ? 

w  (ow)  kSaka  tantsittixi    -      -      -     How  long  shall  yon  be  gone  ? 
IS  kitUea  kor&i  {or  *t>rfn)  pieri    -     I  shall  be  absent  two  months. 
VchoiSc&ai     .-----     Whence  do  you  come  ? 

Ki  ekua  to  KrimSni     -     -     -     -     I  come  from  the  Kruman. 

Tiab6ona -I  see. 

Ke  bdonje  tlu  mdb&ali    -    -    -    -     I  saw  an  elephant  yesterday. 

TV  mlH  hi  Mono  HSna  or  iSla  -    -     I  am  come  to  see  you. 

Lie  ki  bdor^     -    -     -     -     -     -     Let  me  see  it :  lit^^Iy ;  Give  (that)  I  (may)  see. 

BiMStti    --------He  sleeps. 

Bandi»t» They  sleep. 

Ki  a  kdana    --•--•     -I  will  not. 

KAmo     -     ---     --     --    An  cnc ;  or  <  homed  cattle'  in  general. 

K6mo  I  namUkh&ri !   or  by  syn- 

alo^ha,  I^me  nanulkhStri      -    A  cow :  literally ;  a  female  *  komo.' 
K6me  "rtckH    -------A  black  ox. 

K6mo  tier  "ndtii  ------     Black  oxen. 

'Ndii  i  shtiU  mNt&cha      -      .      -     The  Aog  has  burnt  his  tuL* 
Ik6chulpSisa     -    -     -    -     -    -     Clean  the  pot 

Pitsa  i  k&ch&a  riili    -     -      -      -     The  pot  is  clean. 

PHUmd  9  kuchSra  sisiahi  -    -     -     Climb  (up  the  tree)  and  gather  a  flower. 

In  giving  the  preceding  selection,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Sichuana 
language,  my  object  here  is  merely  to  exhibit  its  structure  and  some 
of  its  peculiarities.  This  I  have  judged  to  be  more  interesting  than 
a  bare  list  of  words,  from  which  no  insight  into  its  nature  or  gram- 
matical construction,  could  be  obtained.  Several  examples  of  irregu- 
larities or,  what  I  have  supposed  to  be,  incorrect  pronunciation,  may  be 
seen.  As  the  particular  case  which  each  phrase  is  intended  to  exem- 
plify, may  be  discovered  by  inspection  or  by  a  little  examination,  I 
have,  in  order  to  confine  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  a  summary, 
abstained  from  critical  remarks.  With  respect  to  the  pronunciation 
of  these  words,  and  the  marks  here  made  use  of,  sufficient  explan- 
ations have  already  been  given  on  different  occasions  *  j  and  to 
which  a  reference,  if  nec^sary,  may  now  be  made. 

The  Bachapins  are  a  people  who,  in  almost  every  thing  they  do, 


*  See  pages  253,  354.  i9G.  SOS.  307,  308,  and  309.  of  the  present  vdiune. 
VOL.  II.  4  F 
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adhere  to  ancient  customs ;  but  this  character  has  nothing  of  pecu- 
liarity in  it,  as  it  belongs  to  that  great  mass  of  mankind  who  are  too 
indolent  in  mind  to  think  for  themselves ;  and  for  whom  custom  is, 
perhaps,  the  safest  guide ;  though  one  which  never  leads  to  improve- 
ment or  discovery.  From  this  cause,  Bachapin  agriculture  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  artless;  it  is,  as  before  remarked,  performed 
entirely  by  women.  To  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing,  they  peck  it 
up  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches,  with  a  kind  of  hoe,  or  mattock, 
which  differs  in  nothing  from  the  pe^klo  or  adze  *  excepting  in  its 
being  two  or  three  times  larger. 

The  corn  is  put  into  the  earth  in  the  months  of  August  or 
September,  according  to  the  earlier  or  later  falling  of  the  rains ;  and 
is  said  to  be  reaped  in  April  or  about  that  time.  It  is  of  that  kind 
.  which  is  known  by  the  names  of  Indian  Millet,  and  Guinea-Corn ; 
and  is  called  in  the  "Cape  Colony,  by  that  of  Caffre  Com  f ,  being  of 
the  same  species  as  this  last,.yet  differing  somewhat  from  the  others, 
although  the  difference  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  but  by  the 
botanist  The  growth  of  the  plant  resembles  that  which  is  well 
known  in  English  gardens  under  the  name  of  Maize  or  Indian  Com  ; 
and,  vulgarly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  differ  from  it  only  by  pro- 
ducing a  large  upright  bunch  of  small  round  grain,  instead  of  a  solid 
cylindrical  ear.  The  Bichuanas  call  it  m^^lS  (mibbaly)  X  and  are 
fond  of  chewing  the  stalk,  or  rather,  cane,  the  juice  of  which  they 
find  agreeably  sweet  and  refreshing. 

This  grain  is  most  commonly  eaten  simply  boiled ;  but  they 
sometimes  pound  it  (having  nothing  that  can  be  denominated  a  mill), 
and  after  boiling  it  with  milk  to  a  solid  substance,  leave  it  till  it 
become  very  sour;  in  which  state  they  call  it  bukobiy  a  name  which 
'my  interpreter  explained  by  the  Dutch  word  brood  (bread),  a  word 
which  the  Colonial  Hottentots  apply  to  any  vegetable  preparation  of 
a  similar  consistence,  however  different  in  quality. 


*  Described  in  the  first  Tolimie  at  page  406.  f  IMcut  (Sorghum)  O^onm. 

X  Sometimes  pronounced  mabbili. 
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They  cultivate  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  Itn^a  (lendwa),  a 
small  species  of  kidney-bean.  *  Tlie  seeds  are,  I  believe,  eaten  only 
when  ripe,  and  not  in  the  state  of  green  pods.  These  seeds  are  of 
scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  smallest  beans  of  the  English  gardens, 
and  like  them,  vary  much  in  color ;  but  the  plants  themselves  are  all 
of  the  same  growth,  being  erect,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
lowing  no  disposition  to  twine.  Their  flowers,  in  some  varieties, 
were  of  the  most  beautiful  blue ;  «id  in  others,  of  a  yellow  color. 
The  pods  grew  upwards  and  in  pairs. 

At  the  time  of  my  residence  at  Litakun,  it  was  not,  what  may 
be  termed,  their  garden-season  ;  and  no  where  was  the  least  appear- 
ance to  be  seen  which  could  have  induced  me  to  believe  that  they 
practised  horticulhtre,  as  all  their  crops  had  long  been  gathered,  their 
land  lay  neglected  and  uninclosed,  and  they  had  not  yet  begun  to 
jphat  the  seeds  for  the  next  season.  I  obtained,  however,  seeds  of 
various  sorts  with  their  names,  and  descriptions  of  the  vegetables. 
They  were  principally  varieties  of  a  species  of  water-melon  called 
lekStdni .-  one  with  yellow  seeds  was  called  lekHtani  lefeeu ;  another 
with  red,  lek&tani  ndhSnit ;  with  green,  lekatdni  kwou ;  and  with  black 
having  a  white  margin,  lekatani  'nchu.  These  were  said  to  admit  of 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  as  a  store 
for  wint^i^ ;  but  whether  they  were  at  this  season  unusually  scarce, 
or  the  natives  were  too  greedy  to  part  with  their  food,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  I  never  once  saw  any  of  these  latter,  nor  was  I  able 
to  procure  any  by  purchase.  They  have  also  another  sort  of  water- 
melon named  le^udtzct  which  is  eaten  boiled ;  and  another  called 
lekhdpUf  which  was  said  by  my  interpreter  to  be  *  the  Cape  sort.* 
The  lep6tzi  or  pumpkin  is  equally  common  in  their  gardens ;  and  the 
calabash  gourd  f  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  shdl  or  sikkwo 
which  performs  a  very  important  part  in  their  domestic  economy, 
as  it  funiishes  them  with  drinking  vessels  and  milk-bowls,  of  all  sizes. 


*  This  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Ddlickos  Caiiang,  a  species  which  is  also 
culdvated  in  the  East  Indies, 
f  Cucurbita  lagenaria. 

4f  2 
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*  This  is  the  extent  of  l^eir  horticulture:  aod,  that  it  does  not 
include  the  tobacco  plarUi  is  a  circumstance  greatly  to  be  wondered  al^ 
when  it  is  considered  how  excessively  fond  they  are  of  smoking,  and 
that  the  nations  beyond  them,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots  at  Klaar- 
water,  cultivate  it  with  success ;  and  where  they  have  therefore  seen^ 
and  become  well  acquainted  with,  the  plant.  But  this  is  again  a 
proof  of  the  force  of  custom,  and  of  the  slowness  with  which  un> 
civilized  men  admit  improvement,  when  it  combats  ancient  habits  or 
prejudices ;  for,  on  being  asked  why  they  did  not  themselves  grow 
tobacco  instead  of  begging  it  from  every  stranger,  who  visited  them, 
they  replied,  that  they  did  not  know  the  reason,  but  believed  it  was 
because  it  had  never  been  their  practice  to  plant  it.  Yet  the  culti- 
vation of  this,  and  of  various  useful  vegetables  which  I  mentioned 
to  them,  was  confessed  to  be  a  desirable  object ;  and  it  appeared  fsom 
this  acknowledgment  diat  they  w^e  not  absolutely  averse  to  making 
the  attempt  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  pleased  and 
thankful,  when  I  put  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  the  p<4ato  and 
the  peacht  by  giving  them,  as  before  related,  a  quantity  of  each. 

The  pursuit  of  agriculture,  though  deemed  by  them  of  high 
importance,  is  not,  however,  carried  so  far  as  to  put  the  nation  in 
a  state  of  plenty ;  and  it  will  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  pages  that  want  of  food  is  sometimes  the  lot  of  many,  and 
that  abundance  is  the  good  fortune  of  comparatively  only  a  few.  To 
fill  up  this  deficiency,  and  escape  starvation,  or  at  least  to  mitigate 
their  daily  hunger,  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  searching 
the  plains  for  those  wild  roots  which  nature  offers  j  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  though  sometimes  plentiful,  being  too  precarious  for  their 
constant  dependence ;  and  ^ontaneous  fruits  of  no  kind,  excepting 
the  small  berries  of  the   Gudrri  *  and  the  Moreekwo  f ,  being  any 

*  Different  species  of  Eadea  are,  as  before  mentioned,  called  Gi^m'  by  the  Hot- 
tentots (See  Vol.  I.  p.  9870 ;  but  that  species  which  I  met  with  most  abmidantly  in  the 
country  of  the  Bachapins,  b  the 

Eadea  na/rtina,  B.  Cat.  Ge(^.  2573.  Frutex  4 — S-pedaUs,  foliosus,  ramosus, 
dioicus.  Folia  niida  plana  lanceolata  obtusa.  Baccse  glabrae  globosfe  pisi  m^nitudine^ 
nigra,  dulces  et  sub-astringentes. 

f  Moriekva  is  the  Sidiuana  name  for  the  Grema  Jlava.    See  VoL  I.  p.  S64. 
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where  to  be  found.     The  berries  of  the  moreekwo  bush,  are  of  an 
agreeably  sharp  flavour. 

Among  their  various  eatable  wild  roots*,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  TdmOi  on  account  both  of  its  enormous  size,  and  of  its  being 
the  only  species  of  BauktTna  f  hidierto  discovered  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  plant  consists  of  several  long  slender  branches  spread- 
ing  on  the  ground  to  the  distance  of  six  or  ten  feet,  furnished  with 
round  leaves  which  are  nearly  divided  into  two,  and  producing  large 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  pod  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, containing  several  brown  seeds  or  beans.  It  grows  only  in  aandy 
plains,  where  the  root  attains  the  size  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  half  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color  when  dried,  and  in 
appearance  not  much  unlike  the  water-yam ;  hut  is  of  a  very  astringent 
taste,  which  the  natives  correct  by  boiling  in  milk.     The  seeds  also, 


*  Of  the  wild  roots  which  are  more  commonly  eaten,  a  species  of  Gladioim  called 
lU{dn  or  litHing,  and  another  of  Ba&iana  called  iicMs,  which  is  the  general  name  for  bulbs 
of  these  genera,  are  met  with  very  frequently  in  the  Great  Plains  of  Litakim :  and  besides 
these,  there  are  various  other  species  of  Eruata,  which  the  natives  dig  up  for  the  some 
purpose.  They  have  all,  when  sli^tly  roasted,  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste,  much  like 
that  of  chesnuts. 

Gladiolus  edulis,  B.  Catal.  Oeogr.  2240. 

Bulbus  oblongus.  Scapus  simplex  1 — l^^iedalis.  Folia  angustissima  linearia  glau- 
cescenUa  tiinervia  (nervis  duobus  tnarginalibus  elevatis)  scapo  duplo  triplove  lon^ora. 
Flores  dilute  purpurascentes.  Corollae  lacinite,  acuminatissimee  apicibus  contortis,  obovats  ,* 
quarum  superior  erecta,  et  reliquse  5  eequales  patentes  macula  lanceolate  saturate  pur- 
purea medio  flavido  notatse.     (Vide  Bot.  Beg.  169.) 

Batnana  hfjpogea,  B.  CataL  Geogr.  2241. 

Folia  linearia  angustissima,  et  etiam  fere  filifornila,  (aliquando  minils  ongusta)  villosa 
scapo  (2— S  plov^)  longiora  (vaiiat  aliquando  foliis  glabris).  Scapus  subterraneus,  ut 
quoqu^  tubus  corolbe,  et  capsuUe.  Flores  purpura  brevity  pednnciUaU,  ladniis  corollie 
mucrtHiulatis.     Spatha  bi-  vel  potius  tri-vaivis,  valvis  2  coadunatis  ad  apices  ver6  discretis. 

Cyanella  lineata,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2256,  2. 

Scapus  spicatus  subramosus.  Pedunculi  elongati,  basi  bracteS  lanceolato-Unrari 
suffiilti,  medio  aiiam  minoreni  gerentes.  Petala  ovato-lenceolata  dilute  rosea,  nervis 
S  satarattoribos  picta ;  3  superiora  refiexa  intennedio  recurvo,  infinto  c^mbiforme.  Anthera 
inferior  reliquis  major. 

f  Bauhinia  esculenia,  B.  Catal.  Geogr.  2414. 

Radix  ingens  (sesquipedalis)  esculenta.  Caules  humifusi  6 — 10^>edales  subramosi, 
cirratL  Folia  nuda  orbiculata  iDt^;ernma,  ad  basin  fere  bipartita.  Racemi  laterales. 
Pedunculi  elongati.  Caules,  folia  nondilm  e^Hcata,  et  calyx,  info-pnbescentia.  Petala 
flava  obcordoto,  et  obovata.   Gennen  pedicellatum.   Semina  magna  sut^lobosa  fiisCB  glabra. 
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which  are  called  tdmm&ni  or  litdmmitnX,  are  much  eaten ;  and  are 
sometimes  strung  into  necklaces. 

The  JBackapim  may  be  said  to  be  little  acquainted  with  arts,  and 
to  manufacture  only  a  few  things  of  the  simplest  kind.  I  have  given 
them  due  praise  for  their  arckitectio'e,  with  regard  to  the  neatness 
of  their  dwellings  and  the  plan  on  which  they  are  constructed  ;  and 
for  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  the  art  of  sewing 
leather.  But  though  in  other  works  they  possess*  what  may 
be  termed*  latent  ingenuity,  yet  I  could  discover  nothing,  except 
these  two,  which  could  claim  absolutely  any  admiration  from  a 
European.  With  reference,  however,  to  the  implements  they  make 
use  of,  several  articles  of  their  manufacturing  deserve  commendation, 
as  exhibiting  at  least  proofs  of  great  patience. 

The  means  by  which  they  bring  raw  hides,  and  the  skins  of 
animals,  into  the  state  of  leather,  seemed  to  be  principally  mecha- 
nical, as  they  certainly  do  not  at  present  practice  the  art  of  tamting 
by  steeping  the  skin  in  any  lixivium.  They  sometimes  smear  them 
with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  and  say  that  this  assists  their  other 
operations  in  rendering  the  skin  more  supple  and  soft:  the  Hot- 
tentots and  Bushmen  follow  the  same  practice,  but  not  always ;  nor 
is  it  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  They  may  possibly  employ 
the  juices  of  some  plants  containing  the  tanning  property  * ;  but  this 
never  came  under  my  observation. 

Their  method  therefore  consists  in  loosening  the  texture  of  the 
skin  by  continued  rubbing,  stretching  and  scraping :  this  is  per- 
formed in  various  ways.  Small  skins  are  prepared  in  the  hand,  and 
are  frequently  carried  about  with  the  person,  that  they  may  be  thus 
rubbed  whenever  he  may  find  leisure,  or  be  in  want  of  amusement. 

The  larger  skins  consume  much  labor  and  time  before  they  are 
made  fit  for  use.  The  manner  in  which  these  people  usually  work 
upon  them,  singular  as  it  may  appear  to  a  stranger,  is  not  unreasonable, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to  convert  a  laborious 


'  See  page  24-S.  of  the  first  volume. 
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employment  into  an  amusement.  The  skin  being  l^d  upon  the 
ground,  and  having  another  skin  stretched  under  it,  several  men, 
from  two  to  as  many  as  can  sit  round  it,  employ  themselves  upon  it 
at  the  same  time.  The  operation  of  bringing  it  into  the  state  of 
leather  consists  in  alternately  pushing  it  together  and  distending  it 
If  only  two  persons  are  at  work,  they  sit  or  kneel  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  instant,  push  the  skin  forward,  not  only  by 
the  movement  of  their  hands,  but  by  that  of  their  whole  body ;  by 
which  the  operators  are  brought  almost  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Then  quickly  rising,  they  draw  themselves  backwards,  and  pull  the 
skin  open.  Immediately  they  again  drive  it  together,  and  again 
stretch  it  out;  continuing  all  the  while  to  keep  time  to  these  move- 
ments, by  a  strange  savage  noise  more  like  that  of  dogs  fighting 
over  a  bone,  or  of  wild  beasts  growling  and  yelling  over  their 
prey,  than  of  men  singing  for  amusement ;  for  such  it  is  meant  to 
be,  although  more  properly  described  as  a  howling  and  grunting. 
If  several  persons  engage  in  this  employment,  half  their  num- 
ber at  a  time  go  through  these  motions;  and  on  rising  up,  the  other 
half  fall  forwards  and  push  the  skin  into  a  heap  in  the  centre :  thus 
each  party  making  their  movements  alternately  in  quick  succession, 
the  skin,  to  which  they  generally  add  grease  to  diminish  its  stiffness, 
is  rendered,  after  a  few  days*  work,  exceedingly  pliable,  and  perhaps 
much  softer  than  it  could  have  been  made  by  the  usual  method  of 
tanning  in  a  ley  of  bark.  Afterwards,  those  parts  of  the  skin,  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  softened  by  this  process,  are  rubbed 
together  by  the  hand.  The  raw  hide,  previously  to  the  above  oper- 
ation, undergoes  much  preparatory  scraping,  either  with  an  adze  or 
with  a  sharp  piece  of  stone. 

The  form  of  the  kobo  difiers  a  Uttle  in  shape  from  the  Hottentot 
karou,  by  having  the  two  upper  comers,  which  meet  over  the  breast, 
enlarged  by  a  broad  appendage  for  the  purpose  of  more  completely 
protecting  that  part  of  the  body.  The  leathern  cloaks  are  more  com- 
monly made  of  the  skin  of  the  kaama  *,  which  is  preferred  as  being 

*  Eititer  the  AiUilope  BubfUist  Una.  or  the  ArUikpe  btnata. 
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the  strongest ;  but  that  of  the  kokoong,  the  kudu,  the  gemtbok,  and  of 
other  antelopes,  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  goat,  are  frequently  used. 
In  those  jvr  IcoboeSi  called  kSbo  e  h6n,  made  of  the  skins  of  small 
animals,  of  which  from  sixty  to  eighty  are  required  ibr  a  single  cloak, 
the  row  which  forms  the  upper  edge,  has  tlie  skin  of  the  head  and 
muzzle  left  on  for  ornament,  and  the  lower  edge  shaped  in  scallops 
and  strengthened  on  the  inner  side  with  a  neat  border  of  thin  leather. 

The  animals,  the  skins  of  which  were  most  usually  employed  for 
making  these  fur-cloaks,  were  four  species  of  the  weasel-tribe,  which 
the  naUves  call,  ingki,  (Ing-h^y)  kotokon^  Ickdlmt  and  TUtkeeri :  of  these, 
the  first  is  the  moat  common,  and  the  last,  which  resembles  the  pole- 
cat, the  least  numerous. 

The  skin  of  a  small  animal  of  the  cat-tribe,  with  a  spotted  fur, 
was  frequently  used  for  this  purpose :  it  was  named  kakikdan,  and 
appeared  to  be  an  undescribed  species.  *  In  size  it  is  not  larger  than 
the  domestic  cat,  as  the  skins  measured  from  the  point  of  the  nose 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  not  more  than  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches.  The  general  color  of  this  animal  is  tawny,  or  that  of  the 
*  light  brown-ochre '  of  painters ;  but  fainter  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  black  spots,  rather  long  than 
round ;  neither  annulated  nor  ocellated.  A  few  of  the  spots  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  are  sometimes  elongated  into  stripes ;  while  those 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  shoulders  join  and  form  very  black  transverse 
stripes  or  irregular  bands,  of  which  several  surround  both  the  fore 
and  the  hind  legs.  In  some  older  individuals,  the  upper  spots 
seemed  faded  nearly  to  a  brown.  All  these  marks  on  the  lower  part 
pf  the  body  are  extremely  black  j  and  the  under  parts  of  the  feet  are 
the  same.  The  tail  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  back,  and  confrisedly 
spotted,  at  least  to  four  inches  from  its  base;  but  it  was  in  no  part  annu- 
lated :  its  length  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  as,  in  all  the  skins,  not 
less  than  fourteen,  which  I  examined,  a  part  of  it  had  been  cut  off., 

*  .fWit  nigripes,  B.  Fulva.  Tota  nigro-maculata.  MacuW  simpHcea  magis  eloDgate 
qu^  rotundatft ;  quoedam  in  cervice  -virtue.  Femora  omnia,  et  humeri,  fi«dis  uT^;a- 
laribua  atris  transrers^  notala.  Cauda  dorso  concolor,  indutinct^  maculata.  Auricula 
oratae  obtuse  unicoloii  fiiscse,  pilis  brevissimis  adpressis ;  margine  anteriore  pills  pneltuigis 
albupnedito.    I^li  mterscapulares  reliquis  pUnimque  lougiores."  Magnitudo  F,  Cati. 
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The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  darker  color  than  the  body.  The  eu-s  are 
ovate,  obtuse  and  of  a  uniform  grizzled  dark-brown>  covered  with 
very  short  close  hurs ;  the  anterior  edge  being  furnished  with  upright 
white  hurs  as  long  as  the  ear  itself.  The  hair  over  the  eyes  is 
whiter ;  the  cheeks  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  sides ;  and  the 
whiskers  are  white.  The  general  length  of  the  hur  on  the  body  is 
one  inch;  but  along  the  withers  it  is  sometimes  of  double  that 
length. 

The  following  figure  represents  a  Bachapin  miUc4>ag.    It  is 


formed  from  a  single  piece  of  raw  ox-hide,  sewed-together  in  a  manner 
which  the  engraving  will  best  explain.  The  opening  at  the  top  is 
dosed  by  a  large  wooden  stopple,  and  at  bottom  there  is  always  a 
small  hole  by  which  the  kldwot  the  whey  or  thin  part  of  the  milk,  is 
drawn  off. 

As  these  bags  can  never  be  cleaned  so  perfectly  that  ^1  taint 
of  former  tour-mUk  is  taken  away,  they,  in  a  few  hoiu^,  coagulate 
whatever  milk  is  put  into  them ;  an  effect  which  these  people,  are  in 
g^ieral  not  desirous  of  preventing,  as  milk  in  that  state  is  found  to 
be  much  more  refreshing  and  agreeable  in  hot  weather,  than  when  it 
is  fresh  or  sweet  The  little  butter  which  they  have,  and  which  is 
generally  used  for  greasing  their  skin,  is  made  accidentally  by  the 

VOL.  u.  4  6 
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motion  of  the  oxen  in  carrying  Ibe  bags  of  milk  to  tmvn.  They  give 
to  butter  the  name  of  maA<tr» (which  signifies  '  fiit«*  ia  any  form).; 
to  cream*  that  of  h^bi;  and  to  the  curds,  or  the  thick  part  of  aour 
milk,  that  of  matki  a  buriUa.  .  . 

Their  manufacture  of  earthen  pot$  is  not  despicable :  'they  answer 
their  purpose  completely,  and  are  neither  clumsy  nori  iUsh^ten. 
They  are  made  of  clay  well  kneaded,  and  mixed,  as  it  was-said,  with 
ashes  and  chopped  grass,  and  burnt  hard,  hut  not  glazed  or  tritriSed. 
Their  shi^e,  wiiioh  is  generally  globular  with  a  wide  mouth,  is  not 
inelegant,  and  considering  that  they  are  moulded  entirely  by  the 
hand,  they  may  be  admired  for  the  exactnera  of  their  form.  They 
are  of  various  sizes ;  and  some  were  seen  which  would  hold  more 
than  two  gallons.*  As  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any 
machinery  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  potter's  wheel,  nor  of  the 
method  of  burning  and  glazing  their  earthenware  properly,  it  would 
be  rendering  an  essential  service  and  one  which  they  would  fully 
appreciate,  to  impart  such  to  them.  Instruction  in  arts  of  this  kind 
would  be  the  readiest  means  of  gaining  their  good  will,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  promoting  their  civilization. 

Their  wooden  gpoongy  which  they  call-  lUshuaf  are  carved  out  of 
the  hard  wood  of  the  mokaala  tree  or  camel-thorn.  The  two  upper 
figures  on  the  opposite  page,  ar^  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
shape ;  and  from  these  we  may  observe  the  great  similarity  which  in 
form  and  proportion,  they  hove  to  apoons  of  European  make.  Tb&i 
&shion  has  not  however  been  rieceived  from  ti>e  Colpny,  and  very 
probably  is  entirely  of  Bachapin  or  Bichuana  invention.  They  are 
carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood  ;  and  judging  by  ^e  an^  which 
the  handle  makes  with  the  bowl,  they  must  require  no  trifling  degree 
of  patience  and  labor ;  but  this  labor,  as  I  have  b^ore  mentioned,  is 
generally  considered  as  an  amusemeaat,  because  it  is  die  means  of -pass- 
ing away  time  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  be  unoccupied.     The 


*  The  usual  figure  of  thai  earthen  pots  for  holding  vater  or  milk,  may  be  seen  in 
the  6th  plate ;  and  o(  those  made  more  espedally  for  btMllng,  the  engraTing  at  page  *$• 
will  ffiW  on  idcB. 
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work  of  die^  ^loons  proceeds  in  a  very' desultory  manner,  asth^ 
are  usoally  carried  about  with  them,  that  they  may  be  always  ready 
at  hand  to  fill  up  a  leisure  hour  j  and  as  they  were  an  utensil  in 
which  they-  abounded,  this  work  would  appear  to  be  one  of  their 
favorite  occupations. 


Among  the  above  figures,  may  be  seen  all  the  difi^erent  sizes.  It 
has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  represent  more  than  the  bowls  of  the 
lower  five,  as  they  have  been  selected  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  carving,  upon  their  outside.  This,  to  judge  from  appearance,  is 
first  cut  in,  and  afterwards  discoloured  by  burning  the  marks  with  a 
hot  iron,  leaving  the  white  lines  very  slightly  prominent,  and  of  the 
natural  color  of  the  wood.  The  blackness  of  the  parts  which  are 
burnt,  renders  the  figure  of  the  work  very  distinct     The  instrument 


with  which  some  of  these  lines  are  cut,  is  of  this  form.     The  handle 
is  made  from  the  point  of  an  antelope-hom. 

The  figures  of  the  spoons  are  given  principally  with  the  view  of 
4g  2 
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exhibiting  in  what  degree  the  Bachapins  are  possessed  of  ornamental 
taste.  The  grace  of  these  decorations  is  evident,  and  of  some,  the, 
elegance  of  turn  is  not  surpassed  in  the  works  of  more  polished 
nations.  Of  the  three  following  figures^  which  have  been  copied 
from  their  knife-skeathat  the  two  first  are  remarkably  beautiful :  I  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  elsewhere  any  thing  exactly  similar  to  that 
on  the  left. 


In  the  mitative  arts,  the  few  attempts  which  came  under  my 
observation,  were  in  the  rudest  style,  and  manifested  little  natural 
talent  of  this  kind.  I  was  once  shown  what  was  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  a  superior  effort  in  the  art  of  delineation,  and  which  was  ex- 
hibited as  one  of  their  best  specimens :  it  has  been  already  noticed  at 
page  453.  It  was  nothing  more  than  the  outlines  of  some  animals* 
daubed  against  the  wall  of  their  house  j  but  which  were  so  ill  drawn 
as  barely  to  be  recognised. 

The  carved  figures  in  relief,  which  are  sometimes  seen  omament- 
ing  their  knife-handles  and  a  few  other  utensils,  are  the  work  of  the 
Sichuana  nations  beyond  them  to  the  north-east,  who  appear,  from 
various  specimens  of  their  Tnanj^eictures,  to  be  a  much  more  ingenious 
people,  and  to  have  advanced  in  arts  several  degrees  beyond  the 
Bachapinsj  a  circumstance  which  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the 
quarter  whence  civilization,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  has  commraiced  its 
progress  into  Uie  interior  of  Southern  Afi'ica.  On  the  western  coastj 
bounded  by  a  wide  and  unfrequented  ocean,  there  existed  formerly 
no  source  from  which  a  knowledge  of  arts  could  be  derived ;  and  coD- 
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aequently,  in  that  portion  of  the  conUnoit,  few  traces  of  civilized 
notions  are  now  discoverable :  but  On  the  etuterttf  the  existence  of 
nations,  higher  northward,  among  whom  sdence  and  arts  have  flou- 
rished, may  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  remote  cause  that  the 
state  of  society  and  arts  among  the  northeastern  tribes,  was  found, 
as  Hottentots  who  have  visited  them  reported  to  ^me,  to  be  more 
advanced,  in  proportion  as  they  travelled  farther  in  diat  direction. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  extremely  slow  pace  at  which 
knowledge  moves  through  these  countries,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Bacbapins  are  now  only  Arst  beginning  to  acquire  the  art  ofteork- 
ing  in  iron.  The  only  blacksmith  at  this  time  at  Litakun,  was  the 
man  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  *,  and  who  had  very  lately 
learnt  it  by  attentively  watching  the  operations  of  the  smiths  at 
MdUta  the  chief-town  of  the  Nu6kket»ie$,  where  he  had  been  on;  a 
visit  to  bart^  for  iron  goods  of  their  manufacture :  the  Bacbapins 
having  been  hitherto  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  all  articles  of  that  kind 
from  these  northeastern  nations. 

As  a  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Nttakketsies  work  in  that 
metal,  I  subjoin  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a  representation  of  the 
head  of  a  k&veh,  a  sort  of  hassagay  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
rUmo  or  UrUmot  the  ordinary  sort  -f,  by  the  barbed  form  of  its  blade, 
and  its  jagged  stem. .  The  upper  figure  shows  the  iron  head  with  a 
part  of  the  wooden  sbail ;  the  lower  figures  are  given  of  the  natural 
size,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  more  intelligibly  both  in  front  and 
in  profile,  the  manner  in  which  the  stem  is  jagged.  This  stem 
appears  to  have  been  first  forged  plain,  with  squared  corners ;  and 
these  afterwards  to  have  been  cut  into  sharp  points  standing  in 
opposite  directions.  These  points  are  cut  out  from  the  comers,  with 
an  accuracy  which  many  European  workmen  could  not  surpass,  and 
which  many  others  could  not  equal. 

The  koveht  therefore,  ts  iar  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Bachapin 


*  At  page  488. 

f  The  lerimo  maty  be  seen  represented  in  tlie  tenth  pUte  of  the  first  volume,  and  in 
the  vignette  at  page  186.  of  the  present  volume. 
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bktckgmith,  wko*  as  before  stated,  Ju  bardy  dsle  to  hammer  (Hit  a 
hatohet,  aboe*  an  adze*  or  a  common  faaasagay:  and  his  nMion  still 
continue  to  depend  almost  wbolly-  on  the  nbrthF-eintBm  tribes. for  the 
supply  of  their  waata.in  all  taiit^m  raano&etnred  &om  edtfaer  iron  oi 
copper. 

l^e  mmaements  of  the  Baohapins  appeared  (»  consist  only  in 
dancing,  if  we  except  such  eniplojrments  as  were  aranetimes  to  be 
viewed  rather,  aa  the  means  of  passing  away  time,  than  as  wcArks  of 
necessity.  ■.  I  have  in  the  preceding  pagea  described  as  mudi  of  tlteir 
dandtig  *  and  tmuic  f*  as  came  .  under  my  own  observation ;  nor  do 
my  inquiriea  on  these  sul^ecta  authorize  me  to  suppose  ibat  they 
have  any  other  kind. 

The  lichdJca  was  the  only  mutical  itutrument  which  I  ever  saw  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  Bichaana  tribes ;  and  if  they  are  no  better 
instrumental  musicians  than  my  own  experience  would  lead  me  to 
conclude,  they  are  in  this  respect  inferior  to  the  Hottentot  race,  who 
can,  as  it  has  been  shown,  produce  on  their  gor&a  some  little  variety 
of  notes ;  while  the  Bachapin,  with  his  reed-pipe,  is  unable  to  express 
more  than  a  single  tone. 

But  it  is  not  from  this  to  be  inferred  that  the  Bichfianas  have 
not  an  ear  susceptible  both  of  melody  and  harmony :  the  specimrai 
which  I  have  given  of  their  tinging  %t  and  the  readiness  wil^  which 
they  caught  several  European  airs  they  had  heard  frequently  played 
on  the  violin  by  my  Hottentots,  prove  that  there  exists  in  them  no 
natural  inaptitude  for  either.  The  attention  with  which  they  listened 
to  the  flute,  evinces  that  more  varied  music  affords  them  pleasure, 
and  renders  it  probable  that  he  who  should  put  into  their  himds  the 
flageolet  and  teach  them  to  play  a  few  simple  airs,  or  to  combine 
together  into  one  instrument,  an  octave  of  their  reed  pipes,  would 
long  be  remembered  among  them. 

Some  airs  which  I  have  occasionaUy  heard  them  singing,  incline 
me  to  a  belief  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  find  in  these 


*  See  pages  411— 41S.  .  f  See  pag«  410.  t  See  page  438. 
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countries,  some  pleasing  wild  melodies  worth  the  trouble  of  being  put 
on  paper ;  although  I  had  little  opportunity  myself,  of  writing  down 
more  than  two  or  three,  merely  as  a  specimen.  • 

The  seasons,  as  they  informed  rae,  in  which  they  more  especially 
indulge  in  singing,  are,  the  time  of  the  rains,  and  of  the  harvest ;  and 
although  they  ^ve  no  other  reason  for  this  observance  than  that  of 
its  having  always  been  their  custom,  yet  it  is  clearly  to  be  perceived  ' 
that  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  those  feelings  of  gladness  which 
would  be  so  naturally  excited  by  the  &11  of  copious  and  frequent 
showers  in  a  land  where  all  hopes  of  an  abundant  crop  of  com, 
depended  wholly  on  the  rains :  nor  would  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes  by  a  plentiful  harvest,  be  less  a  season  of  rejoicing. 

The  general  description  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter,  though  intended  more  specially  as  that  of  the  tribe  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  name  of  Bachapins,  may,  as  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  people  enables  me  to  form  an 
opinion,  be  in  most  cases  generally  applicable  to  the  other  Bichuana 
nations,  and  will  not  perhaps  give  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  some  of 
the  principal  features  in  the  character  of  the  whole  CafFre  Race. 
Of  the  Hottentot  Race,  including  the  Bushmen  and  Koras,  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  interspersed  throughout  the  Narrative,  and 
which  are  the  result  of  the  most  impartial  and  unprejudiced  observ- 
ation, will  place  their  character  in  its  true  light,  and,  combined  with 
those  which  belong  to  the  other  tribes,  will,  it  is  believed,  exhibit  a 
fiuthful  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of 
the  southern  point  of  Africa. 
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DlMUHCU. 

STATIONS 

AMD  rucn  ox  »■  bhad; 

With  tbelr  Latiludc*,  oleulated  fhm 

1819. 

i's 

tbeJaariKTi  to  whkb  v*  added  theii 

WEATHEK. 

Po 

Feb. 

H.  U. 

Klaarwater. 

Latitude     S8«  BO'  56"  S. 

24 

7  — 

22 

Loa^tude24     S    0   E. 
GaUJIcamma,    or   Wiltewaten 
(Whitewater). 

4b.40m.oTl4mi]ea. 

A  fine  day. 

95 

7- 

«4 

Aikaap,  or  Riet  Fontein  (Reed 
Fountain). 
2h.  20in.or7in]iles. 
The  Kloof,  a  Hottentot  village 
in    the    AAeatoo    Moun- 

An  excessively  hot  day:  the  sky  cloud- 
less. 

Rain  at  night. 

86 

. 

Ih.  1501.  or  4milea. 

Hie  sky  cloudless,  and  weather  very  hot. 

3  15 

10 

A  krul  of  K6rai. 

2h.                  6mUe«. 
Jan  Bioem'a  Kraal 

27 

2  10 

64 

Ih.  fiOjn.       4  miles. 
EngeUche  Drift  (Engluh  Foni) 

—  50ni.      3^  miles. 
Commfwie  Drift  {Conan's Ford) 

Cloudless  sky  during  the  whole  day. 

At  night,  dry. 

A  serene  and  cloudlesi  night. 

28 

8  30 

H 

Riizo's  Kraal. 

29 

4  — 

14 

March 

Firti  Station,  on  the  '  Friendly 
River.' 

At  night  some  rain  felt. 

I 

7  — 

2+4 

Driedoom  Stclion  (Threetbom). 

Fair  in  the  forenoon  j  but  il  rwned  during 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon ;  and  in  the 

2 

eveniDR,  much  distant  lightning. 
Dew  in  the  morning. 

—  SSm.      2Jmile.. 

3  30 

12i 

Freshwater  Halt. 

2h.55m.   lOi  miles: 
Grau  Station. 

The  Sky  cloudless. 

3 

. 

- 

2h.  20ra.     Similes. 

♦  52 

18 

Povertu  Kraal. 

Sh.32m.     Similes. 
4»trild  Station. 

An  extremely  hot  day. 
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iBD    n*ca   on   TBI    MUDi 

WiU  tlKir    l^^tudH,    calcuUIed  from 

I81S. 

li 

WEATHER. 

'fj       tbe  Journey:  to  which  ue  >dded  Ihd, 

.5S 

March 

H.   M. 

4«<nU  Sfaf^. 

4 

s  — 

m 



Humeri  Station. 

^air  during  the  forenoon. 

5 

4  very  hot  day. 

1  40 

4J 

Eaabi's  Kraal. 

6 

...... 

A  cloudless  and  hot  day. 

7 

- 

14  milcB. 
first  rhinoceros. 

A  warm  day.    Fair. 

8 

- 

.  Similes. 

rhe  air  exceedinsly  chilly  just  before  sun- 
rise J  but  the  day  became  excessively 

Second  rhinoceros. 

194  mil^- 

hot. 

Kaabi'B  Kraal. 

9 

1  25 

*i 

10 

5  SO 

184 

Reed  Station. 

Weatherfair  and  warm. 

11 

12 

Qaaiia  Station. 

420 

ik 

tainy  during  the  preceding  night,  and  the 

whole  of  this  forenoon. 

Kraaikop't    Kraal     (Crowhead's 

run  mingled  with  hailstones  half  an  inch 

Kr^). 

in  diameter. 

13 

' 

this  morning  found  congealed  together 
into  a  solid  mass. 

5  20 

171 

Haljwas  Spring. 

showers  attended  with  much  lightning 
and  tremendous  thunder. 

the  weather  windy  and  extremely  cold 
and  wintry. 

14 

9  miles. 

the  evenmg  the  rain  set  in,  and  con- 

6 — 

21 

Rhenfister  Poort  (Rhiuoceros 

Pass) 

tinued   to  fall   in   torrents   during   the 

12  milea. 

whole  night,  attended  with  astroDg  wind. 

15 

Both  the  day  and  the  evening,  were  ex- 
ceedingly fair  and  pleasant. 

16 

2  30 

8 

Geranium  Rocit. 

A  fine  cloudless  day. 

17 

420 

14 

Boundary  Station. 

18 

2h.  15m.      Umilee. 
Groote  Tafelberg  (Great  Table 

Iralle. 

7     5 

2+i 

Jacob  Vao  Wyk't. 

ll>  miles. 

y  Google 


Boundary  Station, 
A- rugged  Lloof> 

1  miles. 
Pond  Suaioti. 

1 J  miles. 
Groote  Fontein  (Great  F.). 
19i  [Qiles. 
KrUger'g  Fontein,  or  Piet  Vei 
me^en's. 
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Fitfa  thai  L«tiluda,  calcuUted  A 
Aitnuunmctl  Obaerruioni  made 
the  Joumej :  to  which  ue  added  tl 
Engliih  aamei  and  inlcmiedute  Dii- 


Sea-cow  River. 
H^rholdt's. 
Piet  Van  der  Merwe' 


similes. 
4^iiuleB. 
IS^  miles. 


CM  Slation. 

Ih.  30 m.       Smiles. 
Gant  Rivier  (Barley  Rirer). 
SOm.        Imile. 
Piet  Van  der  Merwe's  cattle' 
place. 
5  h.  17  miles. 

A  Hut  in  ruins,  at  the  foot  of 
Sn^uwberg    (Snow  MouU' 


OraaffrevD^. 

Latitude    32"  15'  19"  S. 
Longitude  25     0  40   E. 


Rainy  durinK  the 

A  most  TioTent  storm  of  rain  and  bail. 

The  hailstones  were  three  quarters  of 

an  inch  in  diameter. 
At  night  heavy  raio  with  lightning  and 

thunder. 
Much  rain  fell  in  the  morning. 
Fair  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

In  the  evening  it  continued  raining  f 
several  hours. 


Rainy  and  cold.    Wind  southeasterly. 


Tlie  wind  end  rain  continued  during  the 
whole  day  most  piercingly  cold. 


Fair  all  day ;  and  sunny  in  the  afternoon. 


A  sunny  day. 


I  Rainy. 

A  fine  day. 
■  Fair. 

Fine  sunny  weather ;  but  the  air  often 
chilly. 


4h  2 
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Wilb' their  Lititudai,  olcubtted  from 
Aitn)ni]niical  Obanradoiu  nude  oa 
the  Joumajr :  to  wiitii  an  added  that 
Engliih  name*  and  iotennediale  Dii- 


Graafireyn^ 


Jacobus  Van  Heerden's. 
Bdreod  Burger's. 


Hdndrik  Lftbbe's. 
JaQ  Viljoen'a. 


Groote  Fontein  (Great  Fountain) 
(A.  95m.        l^mile. 
The  temunatioD  of  the  plain. 
Ih.  SOm.     Similes. 
W6rtel  Fontein  (Carrot  Fouu' 
tain) 
1  li.  50  m.    6i  miles. 
Elands  Fontein  (Elks  Fountain] 
41i.4'2m.     le^rniles. 
Brakke  Rivicr  (Biackish  Biver) 
1  h.  53  m.      6i  miles. 
Nieuwe-j&or'B    Fontein    (New- 
year's  Spring.) 


WEATHER. 


Fine  sunny  weather ;  but  the  ^r  often 
'     chilly. 


Rainy. 

Rainy  during  the  whole  day. 

A  sunny  day. 

Rainy. 


Rainy  at  intervals. 


A  frost  early  in  the  morning.  . 

At  ni^t  the  air  frosty  and  sky  cloudloH. 


Very  chilly. 
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DinAHCM. 

STATIONS 

With  Ibcir   Latiludn,   alculaled  frttat 

I81S. 

11 

] 

WEATHEB. 

fi 

the  Journey;  to  which  ire  mtldedtbeir 

si 

.51 

s 

WMO. 

May 

H.  M. 

Mieuwe-jiar'a  Foucin. 

Sh.8ni.       Umilect 
Pint    track  rrom  Klaarwater. 

7 

7  18 

25J 

-  Ih.lSm.     61  miles.    ■ 

Pau) 

2h.  82ra.       Smiles. 

™^^¥&.      „„i,e.. 

Brakke  Ri7ieF(Brackish  River.) 

8 

6  — 

21 

3h.  10m.     11  miles. 
Knidlmpt  *:raa((Crow]iead's 
Krkl.) 
Oh,*0m.     Similes. 
Kriniiop;  imler. 

Fair 

9 

♦  30 

1*4 

QaiUa  SMim. 

10 

S  V> 

12J 

cIoudI<wdarl 

11 
12 

r,ilbm  SUthn.' 

* 

. 

IS 

7« 

264 

Tkree-Jtm  Station. 

U 

1  20 

♦4 

Oan   Kraal,   or,  KaaU,  New 
Kraal. 

15 

740 

2*4 

LinSlalim. 

16 

Adoodlesiaiidhotdav. 

17 

3  25 

"4 

aa^Skaian. 

Rather  cloudy. 

18 

7*5 

2H 

Lam-  Slatim  on  Ihe  •  Friend^ 
Biver,*  or  Brakke  rivier. 

19 

520 

164 

Ox  For^  on  the  Gariep. 

1 

81 

The  weather  very  cold. 

1  SO 

*4 

Engelscbe  Drift  (English  Ford.) 

82  - 

♦  — 

14 

The  Kloof  YilJaie  m  the  Asbestos 

8S 

8  — 

814 

Gittikamma;  or,  Wittewater. 

The  air  very  cold. 

8t 

6  10 

88 

Klaarwater ;  or  Kfirrtkamma. 

8S 

. 

. 

88 

27 

88 

Avery  windy  day.  Wind  from  the  N  ^  ^^  ■' 

a  quarter  whence,  at  this  season 

of  the 

year,  it  blows  more  frequently. 
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With  their  L«hiiil«,  nlculi 
AMnmofxiical    Obwmtuxu 
thsJounter:  to  whicb  aN  idded  dwiT 
Englufa  Mnua        ~ 


Moies'g  Fontein. 


Oogetukt   Fonteiii    (Accident 
Fountain). 


Doom    Rivier     (Kora,     Thom 

RiTCT.) 


A  station  vithout  water. 
Bloem'B  Fountain. 


10  45] 
12  —  i 
S  30[ 
7  — I 
i  30| 

?z! 

10  15  f 


6  sop 
10  —p 
10  90  p 


WEATHER. 


SenSBvan;  or.  Blink-klip. 


6  SO  a    43 
1  SOp    68^ 


A  calm  pleasant  day. 
Very  windy. 


'  Fair  in  general. 


Some  rain  in  the  even- 
ing. 

The  whole  day  very 
cold,  witfa  wind  and 


Very   windy    during 

the  forenoon. 
Wind  abated. 
A  cloudless  and  i 

Cloudieaa. 

The  atmosphere  hazy 
and  calm.  The  day 
cloudless. 


Thig  and  the  preced- 
ing day  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly hazy  that 
the  distant  moun- 
tains were  rendered 
inTisihle. 


The  days  were  now 
become  very  fine 
and  warm  ;  but  the 
nights  still  continu- 
eacold. 
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AdroDoniiciJ   Otner 

tbe  Joume;;  lo  whicb  arc  added  tfaetr 

Engliih  nuna 


II 


WEATHER. 


Sensavfin;  or.  Blink-klip  (Shinine 
Rock)  ^ 


Klip  Fontein  (Kora,  Rock  Foun- 
tain) 


Knegt't  Fountain. 


6  48 
12  40p 


2h.  28  m.     7^  miles. 
Little  Kosi  Fountain. 

Ih.  10m.     Similes. 
Koii  Fountain. 

Latitude    27'  SS*  16"  S. 
■     Longitude  21     0    0  E. 


S*Op 
8  40a 
10  — 

s  so 


Tarchonihithut  StaiioH, 

2h.    5m.      6^  milt 

Entrance  to  the  Foeb  through 

the  Komh&nni  Mountains. 

3  h.  30  m.      10  miles. 

Exit  from  the  Karah&nni  Pasi. 

1  h.  15  m.     4  miles. 

Little,  Klibbolikh6nni  Fountain, 


1  h.  41  m.      5|  miles. 
The  Kriiman  river. 

58  m.     3}  miles. 
Kr4matt  Station. 

Latitude    27°  SS*  25"  S. 
Longitude  24  13  50    E. 


7-p 

10  SOp 


^ne  weather.    Wind 
northerly. 


fined  lunar 
diameter  of  which 
subtended  an  angle 


Sunny   day.      Wind 
southerly.  Aircold. 


A  very  li^ht  Ml  of 
snow  which  melted 
almost  before  it 
reachedtheground. 


y  Google 
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Willi   tbdr   Latitudes,'  olculated  from 
AuriHiomicKl   (HiwTTationt   m*di 
the  Journ«7 :  to  whidi  are  added 
Engliih  naum  and  inlermediale  Db- 


WEATHER. 


July 


H.   H. 

6    5 


Kruman  Station. 


4  fa.  49  m.    IS^roilei. 
A  unall  pond  of  dear  water. 
1  h.  16  m.      4  milei. 
Nfalckwirin  River. 

M«gn.,Var.27iW. 


S6i 


Wind  S.E. 

A  fine  cloudless  day. 
A.M.theirindN.£. 
—P.M.  S.E. 

About  this  time  it  was 
observed  that  what- 
ever wind  might 
blow  during  the 
day,  it  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  sun  had 
set;  and  the  air  con- 
tinued calm  during 
the  whole  ni^t. 
This  remark  was 
found  to  be  very 
generally  applica- 
ble to  the  Trans- 
gariepine  and  to  a 
great  portion  of  the 
more  southern  re- 
gions. 

In  the  mornings  be- 
fore sunrise  the 
grass  was  generally 
whitened  with  hoar 
frost. 

Just  before  sunrise. 
This  point  of 
was  found  to  bet 
especially  in  the 
summer  season,  the 
coldest  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

Wihd  northerly. 

At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  air  is  dear, 
and  a  cloud  is  rare- 
ly to  be  seen  either 
by  night  or  by  day. 

A  perfect  calm. 
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Ihe  Joumej;  to  which  are  ad<kd  tbdi 


^* 


July 


151 


Makkw^n  Rirer. 

Sikkloniini  Fountain. 

Latitude     27°    9*21"  S. 
Longitude  24  30  20    E. 


Oh. 42m.       2  miles. 
A  pond  of  good  water. 
0    20  1 

Lobut«&ni 


A  rivulet. 


2    10 


10  SOp 
8  —a 
10  90  a 


0    50 


H 


Mwbaa  (MoBh6wa)  River. 

0    35  IJ 

LiTAKDH :  the  cbief-4own  of  the 

Badiaplns. 

Latitude    27°  6'i^"S. 

Lon^tudeS4  39  27      E 

Distant  from 

Cape  Town,  about  972imile> 

The  Colonial  Boundary  at 

Sack  River  .    665| 
Klaarwater       -    ISSJ 


S  15  a 

1  SOp 
13  SOp 

5  40a 

7  SOa 
8_p 

2  —a 
1  SOp 
1  45  a 

6  40a 


An  exceedingly  cold 
day:  with  a  fresh 
easterly  wind. 


This  day  felt  even 
colder  tfaan  the  pre- 
ceding; an  efi^ 
which  was  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to 
the  strong  easteriy 
wind. 


Fair. 

Wind  southerly. 

1 


Fair;  but  chilly  at 
night. 


Wind  northerly. 
Fair. 


4i 
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intheShtde. 

WEATHER. 

i 

k 

^1 

^1 

& 

iS 

tha  JouriKj ;  lo  which  >re  added  tbdr 

SI 
Aug. 

S 

U.   M. 

At  Litakun. 

H.  M. 

3-p 
6  40b 

1      -B 

12 -p 
4  30a 

51 

17-0 
62 

8-4 
S-0 

6-8 

FBir. 

Wind  easterly. 

■ 

y  Google 


ZOOLOGICAL  AND  BOTANICAL 

INDEX. 


THEjigtiret  vjtick  belong  to  the  second  volume,  are  dittinguhhed  by  a  preceding  II :  all  the  rett 
refer  to  the  JirA  volume.  The  B.  which  Jbllowi  tome  of  the  namet,  point*  out  those  new 
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308. 
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AlUum  996. 
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— ^Mponaria  11.339. 
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S60. 
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11.3. 
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-fimbriotum  
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383.  41: 


„      .  ....  417. 

fimbriata  465. 

Anthittiiia  II.  847.  866 

' —  imberfob 19. 

Aotholyza  139. 

lucidor 


Anthotpermum sss.  898. 

.^thiopici 


-  ciliare 186. 


-^— — —  lanceolatum      57. 
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Bubalu,  480.  II.  89.  S34. 
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4i  2 
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Apil  ,, S76. 
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Aphodiui  retpcninui,  B 376. 
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multic^MiB.   ..-„..  813. 
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AptO(imum,  B.   £86.889.398.341. 
389.  453.  549. 

()tenui,)B 319. 

Bbietinuiii,B 508. 

depreMum.B.  ...  S60. 
■  indiTi5uin,B.ai9.  995. 

Arctotis     139.  SIS.  339.  357,  358. 
889. 

—  dentata   57. 

Arduina  biipinoia   191. 

Arenaris  rubra  31. 

Arietea  bracteaia  67. 

cjVDCB li.  so.  56.  59. 

apicata 19.  59. 

Aritdda    9S5.  S89.  5S7,  538.  544. 
549.  IL  947.  364.  366. 

—  Capensis  19.31. 

—  centrifuga,B 366. 

—  fruticanSfB 49S. 

—  lanuginosa,  B II.  996. 

■  piligera,  B.  888, 

Arnica  CTocea  5e. 
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Arnica  innloldes isi. 
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ArtemisBAfrB 896.48a  4S9. 

ArthrethenuD  &iiticanE,B 49S. 

-'  lBnu^0Bum,B.  II. !96. 
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Anindo  Urb«ta,B. ...  U.  STi.  410. 

DDnu...I05.  IBJ.  II.  173. 

Asclepiai  criapa. 59. 

■  CurasuTica B2. 

SjTutca as. 

lU «  139.  136. 

-  pungeiH 


A^Mragiu 


308.398.  933. 

__j™Bi,B 433. 

lBridnQe,B 637. 

rivalia.B.  400.  404.  42S. 


^  ■  iuaveolen»,B.  .. 
Aspidiuin  Cnpnue 


.   37. 


Aster 908.  273. 

— —  BDgiutilbltiu 181. 

— 'cymbalaruB 43. 

tuifoliui 42. 

-        teDcUm  19. 

Ateuchiu 11.338. 

Athmiiiiiia  B^>era 57. 

•  ■  cnthmifolia^  15.  3).  58. 

^  parriflora. 13.31. 

I  tlifurcs 99. 
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umbdlata 88.  93.  UT. 
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Borago  Africana  225. 

Borbonia  cremita 


19.  131 


,.      37. 

lanceolata ...   15.19.31. 

BoiCafier 4B3.  11.949. 

BoBtrichus 325. 
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Wide  Amandel*] ....  37.  193. 
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—^tiignifB 537. 
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Bryonia...  318.  467.  536. 541.  544. 
649. 

AJHcana  30. 

pinnatifida,B 547. 
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Bubalii  II.  82, 

Bubon  gtunmifenjDi 15.31. 

Bucco  niger 318.397. 

Buduera  183.  186.  225.  994.  400. 

£tliiopcB. 99. 

auraiit]aca,B 388. 

Buchnene,  genui  affine 958. 

Bupleunun  difforme 131. 


C. 

Cacalia ......;. 

—  b^Hnnata 49. 

Cadi -- 

Calendula  IBS.  3SA.  S57.  977. 

995.  S9B. 

amplexicaulii  

fruticosa 

CBlodendnuD  C^ieuse 93,63. 

CBmelUa  JfuwDica 23. 
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II.  948. 
Campanula  

dendenlatajB 638. 
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Canig  aureut II.  413. 

Crocuta II.  329. 
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SI9.4 


S4S.  439. 
n.  18 

poactata,B 492 

Capraria 304.  641 

~  lanceolata 124.  I  BO 

Capri  mulrau  [>ectoralii 501 

CarabuB  fimbriatug 465 

thoradcu 465. 

Carex  clavata 31, 

flavesceiu,B. 

CariMa  Arduina  ... 
Caroiylon  Saliola 
Carphalea  ? 


..    ...    15.31 
CBSNaaracho!dea,B.341.43S.  537. 

corvmbusa so.  3S. 
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linearii,B II.  133. 

pynusBtliiu  13.31. 

iaxauli«,B. II.  S64. 
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Centopodiuin,B 340. 
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193.  U.  153. 
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9a  69. 
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CemuAlce* 11.38. 

Ceterach  544. 
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XL  947. 

Charadriui  344.  509. 

armatuB,B.  501.  U.  846. 

I HimantopuB  283. 
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Cheilanthua IL  364. 
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pteroTdeB 19. 

ClieirantbuB 439, 

toniloiUB 298. 

Chenolea  (Salaola)  difiiua 51. 

Cheuopodium  BoOyi II.  398. 

Chilianthui,B 94. 
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—  rruteMeuB „...     37 
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linoldei 15.19.66. 

lychnoldes 19. 56. 
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ChiranymuB 417. 

Chloria 549. 

diryaitrix  Capcnns 46. 

ChryBocwna...  915.  986.  395.  304. 


CHneraria  357. 

lobata  345. 

QsBampelos 99.  998.  465. 

anguidfotia,B...  589. 

• — calcarifensB 465. 

U.  966. 
59. 


ClematiB 394.  II.  5.  146.364. 

brachiata?  465. 

Cleome 538. 

diandni,B. 548. 
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rubelk,B S43. 
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faicata 59. 
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—  obcordata 59. 

—  odorata  _ 99. 

-  nucifblia ....  19.  43.  45. 
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-  ttrolrilifen  39. 51 .  58. 6«. 
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OuytiH  AlaternoTJIet...  Iff.  4«.  161. 
potygoDolito 67. 

CodoD  Roymi ss^sse. 

GofibsAniUca S3. 

Coliiu  eiTtlin^u* ,  S14.  sss. 

Ct^apBum,  foliimiiB 543 

Columba  ...■• 918 

Capeniu...  SIS.  SST.  soi. 

Onmeeoiii...  ffOl.  II.  957. 

riioria......   819.318.501. 

Colutea  {Sntb^andia)...  S83.  ase. 


.  839.  884. 
1S4. 

.   879.417. 


CoDTolrulua...  89S.  904.  941.  465. 

Copii* n.  sse. 

Corchonu  eip)e>iifbliiu,R  ...  400. 

■  wmefoliiH.B 537. 

Corvus S5T. 

albfetdlii 501. 

I  iwyulMM 601. 

Corymbium  glabruD)  19. 

'     Kabnim 57.  68, 


'       (Cenin)  tiirtiinata.1 

Cotyledon 188.  8?9. 

.  iHoll.  BoUTboom}  198. 

{MmUa,B. S19. 

trigfII«i,B II.  886. 

CracMila SIS.  300.  II.  S93. 

.....   41,48. 


;  96.11.863. 
.  464.501. 
..   80.814. 


-  ColocTntbit ... 

-pmihetarum 
Cucuibiu  CitniUui .. 
-bgowria... 

1*^  II.  587. 

CuDonia  Cifwnni 14S. 

CurcuDiBlot^  - 83.  93. 

Cumiu 440.  II.  91. 

'lafasineK 180. 

Ca  AMCBOB 90. 

la  thyniflora SO. 

Cyanella 310. 

Capeaiit 80.  57. 

1 liiieaia,B II.  58B. 

Cyclo(»B  genistoidet s7. 

Cynanchuin  filifonne 97. 


Ciucut 


Cync^osaum  hinutum 

CynoauruB  uniolie 

C^peniS...  186.  404. 417. 465. 

'  corymboBiu 

faicicularis  ...  51.  69. 

■  laneem 19.90.51. 

polyatacbyos 30. 

prolifer  

■ ■  sdrpoi'dMiB U.  S15. 

testilifl  51, 114.  963. 

usitatuijB.  417.  537.  548. 

II.  86.  99. 

Cyphia 196. 

hutatB,B 895, 

Cypra-B  Moneta. 891.444. 

CyprinuB  aeoeuBjB 980.441. 

CfFtanthuB  obliquuB  (Coionit,  Hjiau 

lily} 39. 

Cyatict^nog  Afncana 945. 

D. 

Dactjiis  aerrata  97. 

Dui 8B6.  889.  385. 

Daphne  Indica 83. 

Dennestea 11.398. 

Desmi>c:hffita 549. 

Dianthui  56. 

Diffitaria  537. 

Dibtri*  corymbota. 90.  191. 

TUCOM 45. 

IKoacorides II.  147. 

Diotmse- 143.  80S.  479. 

Dioaina 138.  80S.  SS6. 

c^tata 143. 

crenata 46. 

oppodtUblia.....  4S.  5T.  63. 

peclinata 161. 

'       rugoan 91. 

■  teiratifoliB 479. 

Tilloia 15.91. 

[HpQtCafer 349.488.  n.3. 

Oua  bubeta. 57. 

iezuota  46. 

patena 46. 

Dodonea  angnatifblia  131. 

DolichoB  Catiang 11.587. 

Donaz  arundinacea,  vide  Arundo. 
105. 

Dorylui S76. 

Dracoc^ihaliui)    417. 

Dn>aeraCapeinis....» 19. 

'     '  ■   '  cusofolia 46. 57. 


Echites  lucculeDta  340. 

Echiiun  argenteum   80 

■  fruticoaum  ,..     15. 

■  glabnim  89.  66. 

'  TerroctKuni 59. 

Edolitu 501. 

Ebretia  Hotta)touica,B.    H.  14T. 

Ebrbaita  878.  994. 

ramoia 46. 

iiniflorB,B.   57. 

Elepa  juDcea  46. 


EUcfarysnm,Tide  aub  XeraDthemuit] . 
Emb^za  lonfpcaoda    90.  11.  499. 


Enaota 97.  417.    11.589. 

Epilobium  tetragonam .II.  996. 

viUosura  59. 

Erijuus  Aainui  139. 

— —  IDODtanui,B.  188,139.965, 
II.  979. 

Quakka .'. 199.490. 

— < Zebra     199.  49a  453.  482. 

Ericte 908, 

Erica 198.  188.  806. 

aiiliaria  „,,„ 

baccani   19.  89. 

calycina 57.69. 

bruniades    £9. 

. cerinthoMea  15.19.89.43.53. 


;.  131 


— —  gracilis 


Ilui 

pubescens  .. 


-  Sebana  ... 

-  apumoaa  .. 


..  835.  859.  977.  969. 

906.  919.  335.  859. 

878,  377 


-  a{HneweiiB,B.  . 


...  98.  181, 
.   873. 


Brioapermum      

ErythniiBCBfira(i/ba.  Eaaera  bodm) 

33.  84. 

Eiiclea   465.     11.364, 

niyrtiiia,B 11.588, 

OTata,B 987, 

-racemoaa 39.  68. 

Eugenia  Jomboa 

Et^boitiife 

EupborlHB , 

'    ■  seniitoldes-., 
— ^-^—  Mauntanica     198,  319. 

951.  373. 
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EuiyqienDuin  » ».»    04. 

EroiTUItu    .».......» ILSM. 


Falco ~». — JJ.  49a. 

■■—     nnmcui    ......_.........  394 

'nnnuDculiu sas.  soi 

F^«jubata» <....  U.SM. 

Leo S4.  6«. 

— —  LeopardiM 


=^L: 


,.  II.  i 


Femuift  undnlatk  . 


..  833.  4G5. 
...  U.  1S4. 
.    943.  493. 


^— —  Mii)icoUafMum,B 

-^-^—  »iibcoll^>wim,B. 

Forrotcs  

Prankenia  Notlim  

FVinplla  SI4.S36. 

amuU        846.  8«9.  s»«. 

II.  91. 

■  Canaria.... 90. 

Fucui  bucdoalii  

—  comeui  »    30. 

tomentouu 90. 

fHilka  crittata. 865.  II.  34«, 

Fumaria  copreolata,  var.B. 
(Cjr»tia4»iK»)««cari. 


G«laxia  cQiata 1T5. 


Galeni.":.., 

..908.  400 
19S.  907 

Gaidania  florida  (rulgd,  Kttiepr- 

Thmbogia.. 

Gazania. 

...  83.  65 

'sBfi.  977 

985.  996 
...  89.  £4 

Gethyllia'dliaris  

CHasOTia       

138.  188 

■    ...       -  tdulii  B  ' 

...11.SB9 

46 

GlyciM^„.^.. 

a04.  308.  518 

-.  naDdiAanun 

-  hinutum 

-  niKKfoUum  .,..  S8.  68. 

-  umbeUatum      6I>  < 


Qoidia  <7aDta,  B 855.857. 

oppowiMblia       46. 

Qomphocwpiu 465.  46T. 

toiiiaito«ui,B.  545. 


Oorteria  diffiua  886. 


Orewia  dam  _.  964.  389. 

ocodentalu 

robuita,B. .........  II.  133. 

Gfielum  wnuatum  ...... 

Qrimnua  can)peKrit,B. 

Onu ...~ 

QfyUi  . 


Hmnantbiu      (Amacyllu}    ciliarii 


Hallerift  ludda ... 
Mallia  Aiarins ... 

—  flacrida   ... 


HdwDttnitis 808.  889. 

— ^-— ^^  cordate  .........    99. 

— ..— ■    —  iiitMrifiilia 360. 

HelkhryMin,  nde  nib  Xeiaiith*- 


B.  989. 

995. 

89.61. 


-  pectiiiata,B.  860. 

-  pubetceDB,B. 859. 

-  •eselilblia.B.  858. 


.  diffiiH 


..  995.  945.  957.  260. 
,...   389. 


.  838. 
96. 995.  879.  SB 6. 
994.  S9S.  304.  341.  538.  544. 

brymtisibliBiB.  ... 

bipiiiiiata,B 310. 

Hermai  capitata 46. 

depauperata....  48. 131. 

gigantea  {HoU.  Toudel- 

blad)  -- 

Meqieraotfaera 186.  378.  896. 

H^£robraiichiuGBriepiiiiu,B.4S5. 

.   544. 

.  9TB. 


nicuitntiniMiB.  . 


-  mntabili*.., 


B6.  963.  403. 404v 


....  S35.  8S«. 


IL  SS6. 

"  .'  •■ayer «.<..-  4S.  4«, 

HordeiUD  inimmim  ,„„ 540^ 

H;mayeiiat)ca,B.  456.  U.  99. 989. 

Hydraiigea  mutafaiUa 99. 

l^drocotyle. ».»......,  iss. 

Ariatica......_.  19.  tt. 

hed(«feb,B.        46. 

.    37. 

.  885. 


-vupta... 


lodigoicra  808.  aas.  439.  597.  544. 


■~  pionloidei  H H    80. 


IpomKa  nifiudcosa^-  ».  Q-  ^86. 
IuliupluTialii,B „  4491. 


..  19.  31.  87. 

'         punctoriui  .........  81.  51. 

-  leiratui  ......  80.  91. 140 

JuMicia  306.  310.341.  548.11.864. 


Kiggelaria  AfHcaoa 15.  81.  59^ 

Knowltonia  hirauta 90. 

Teaicatoria  87. 


Laoiprotoriiii  318.440. 

Lanipila^B 959.  S7S. 

'     "'    "  SOT.     11.845 

387.440. 

501. 

— bufaanu  ....« 98T. 

-coUarb  1L345. 

-  Collurio  501. 

—  forficatiu, 440.  501. 

— Zefkmua 845. 


L^JTOl 


.  819. 
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Launu  ballatB,B „ 79. 

Leouotis  LeoDimu  (HoB.  Wilde 

Dnklu)  IS.  90. 

L^idium 918. 


Leptochlos 


flubdeDtatum,  B. 


LeMertia  

!■■  ■!»  flnmilhriijBi 
—  ^'  pulchrtt  .... 
LeucodeodiuiD  


.  549. 


r^^ ^, 

I uliguHMUm  ...     57. 

Leucoipermum 139.188. 


-  HypophyUa ... 
-pubenuD  ,. 


1»9. 
Ltyun 995.  960.  S7S.  895. 

^ '  gnaphelodes  si. 

■    aquaiTQgn  19. 

Uchenes 273.  394. 

Lichteuteinia  938.  386. 

■  ■■     I  ■    Iw^ata  343. 

Udbeckia  97  7.  998. 

turbiiiBta 186. 

U^tlbotia 139. 

—  ■    — -  lubulfltB 15.  19.91. 

limoieUa  ccBTulea, Q.  ,...<.,.»  959. 


I.iniim  Africauum... 

lipuia 

—      -  lavigata  

I .  i     umbellifera  .... 
Litbocpermuni  papilloi 


tnquetra 19. 

■'  reptnt 19.  57. 

Lolium  teraulenuun  S40.    II,  93«. 

Lomaria  Capenfi* 19. 

Loranthiu    313.  SSO.  Se9.    II.  lo. 
146. 

-  -■     ■  cacMcetH,  B. ....  II.  90. 
Loiia,LiD 314.336.509. 

Attrild.  86S.    II.  41.  91.  369. 

Cafira 90.     11.499. 

—'  iiiBculoBa,B. n.969. 

"         oryrivora   30. 

LTcium  so.  194.  S95.  9G0.  384.  286. 
SOS.  318.     11.31. 

-  horridum  960. 


Ljthnun  HjwopifoGa . 


j  unceuni,  B.      498. 

Mshemia  9oe.  994.  304.  341.  453. 


■  '  ■  LmiueoIde«,B.    II. 
- oxa]idiflor«,B 

■  tpiuOMjB 379. 

veniicata,B 

Malva  90B.  977. 

CapensiE   

Malum 314.  S35. 

Mangifera  lodica S3. 

ManiB.  ED. II.  493. 

Mantu  ruculwu,B.  418.  465. 

MamibiuBi  Afiicauum 2SS. 

Manilea  910. 

■ quodrilblia 11.  309. 

Matthiola  torulo«a  998. 

Medeola  aapUBBoIdes,. 233. 

■         angustiioliK 960. 

Medicago 977. 

MegBitachya  biucnde*,  vide   tub 


MeUunia »  544. 

proitrata,B. ....  II.  863. 

MelJB  Awdirach.  {HoU.  KaafMdie 

Seringe] 98.  119. 

Melbnthiu 898.  341. 

Mentha 995. 465.  467.  49T. 

Capennt    935.    11.841. 

Meayuthea  (Mllania)  orata     46. 

Merops  Apiaiter STS.  501. 

MeMendimMfi* 389.  499. 

MeieiiibiTanthemum  1 33.  94S,  398. 

11.44. 

alo!dw,B.ILss8. 

■  wbotifbrme,   B. 

548. 
ipeMTB^.  939. 


-  qNDowm3I5.36T. 


810. 


I     TomcnlatuiB 

11.908. 

He^ni  Japonica  S3. 

Metroadero*  anguMifblia 181. 

MtcrokMna  lagittatum 175. 

taioifolium SO.  69. 

AOlniB  paiwiticui .,.....» 501. 

MimetM  cucoUata  93. 

fimtrntafUia 4«.  47. 

Harto^ 45.  47. 

MinUH  Ji 

Mohrk  „ __. 

MolntiavialisiB „ 90S. 


Mofiodon  MoDocerot  ■.■■••  II.  77. 

Moudnia  acris 15.  3a  36.  57. 

Morea   310. 

-  bitumipow 19. 

843. 


-^adiata  . 


67. 


— - macTDura?  var  ocellata, 

B 336. 

Muralda.   Vide  Poiygala. 

— Hdeteria 15.  19. 

Imophyllo,  B.  51. 

Mui  CapennB  37. 


,    846.  396.  464. 


bifiuciata  40O 

Myrica  coriUfolia   {HoU.  Wascb- 

boicbjes) 30. 

jEthiopir- 


-  j£:thiopi 

—  quercuol 


.  13.  19.  56. 


■eTTBta  .,„...  15.  19. 

MynDec^tbi^  Capenw  849.    II. 

97.  434. 

Myrane  A&icana. 13.31. 

Myrtna  commuiiii 93. 

N. 
Nectarinia  cholybea  17.  983. 


Nerium  Oleander SO.SS.  119. 

NicotJanaTabacum   II.  388. 

nutica  II.  3SZ. 

Notozus   376. 

Nimrida  486. 


OcyiDUB)fruticuU>«um,&.  11.864. 

CSnantbe  ferulacea  ».    IS. 

inebriant 31.37. 


543. 

.  11.338. 
923.  ST7. 


Onoilil  

Onthopfaagiu 

Ophiologia  475. 

Orioliu „ 309. 

BruD^Daniis,B.    464.30). 

Otnitliogaluin »  1I.316. 

i,B......  587. 


OrobaocbiB  dpauu  ■ 

purpurea  .,.._ 4«, 

OiyctcMtpug  Capenu  548.    IL  97. 
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Osteoapennum  SUdibliimi 43. 

I  imbricatum....    ST. 

■   .      .  polygaloidu...     99, 


Periploca  ^...  183.  11. 146. 

■  Africana 39. 

PmioIbiib,  tbliiuiL,B. 319. 

Phalarii  Canarienu« 340. 

Phanutceum 341.  544.  U.  864. 

SO. 


-  fhitetcena 


131. 

bifida 359. 

Otii 186.  SJ3. 

ltori,B 393. 

Oxali*  97.  153.  183.  186.  908.  245. 
S59.  IL  Hi. 
.  SB7. 


P. 


Psnicum 

——  Dact^n 

Palaver  Garuximuiii,! 
Papilio  Hfperuus  ?  .. 
^—^—  (Hippardua) 


P^tpophonim    395.378.400.544. 

549. 

Pnrkiiuofua  aculeota 93. 

I^noelia 333.  957. 

Pa«cbanthiu,B 543,  544. 

^  rqkondui^B. 543. 

Passefioa? II.841.35J. 

57. 


-  caihalophora 

-  filifbrmiB   {Hall.   BakkeN 

bMcbjes]  15.19.31.87. 


Pawfloreae  .. 


57. 


Paiaiflora  ctenilea  ...„ 

Pedetet  Caflbr_..  843. 4SS.  II.3. 

PsduBcnlana  flot,fi. 819. 

PelargoQUun...  3oe.  357.  378.  395. 

998. 

groHularioideaM 

■^^'*-~~— ^—  iD^aoaQthuiD..**    xu. 
munituniiB.  885, 836. 


-  r^Mceum....! 

—  nmiblinm  ... 
culKfoliu 


-  Iatnilar« .. 


-  Hileoloi<les,B 986. 


Phlomii.. 

Leonunu SO. 

mtcrantha,B. 340, 

parvirolia,B 885. 

PtKBnix  dactylifera 33,  S4. 

PhylicB 133.  188.  186.  808. 

butifblk SB.  30.  88. 

pliimoM  _......,........     37. 

secunda  » 56. 

atipularu 19.  49.68. 

PhjUanthui 400.  453.  544. 

Pfaywlu. 


so. 


Picui  terre«uii,B... 
Pimyli^t  inflata....... 

Pinui  Vinaater S3. 

Pines 93,  94,  25. 

Plantago 885. 


„  304.  5S7,  538.  II.  366. 
37. 


Podocarpiu  72. 

Po^nias  31B.837. 

PoiDciana  pulcherrima S3. 

Poliaothei  tuberoEB. ..;..     88. 

Poljcarpum  tetraphylluiik.....    39> 

PoljcTEua > 448. 

Polygila.  Vide  quoque  MurBldani. 

.  957. 


-  AabestinajB... 


(M 

1^ 


«)bedroidea,B...  400.  465. 
Garcini 19.  37. 

SMuraltia)  UeutetiA  15. 19. 
^to[Aylui,B 400. 

ipiingwirijR.. Z04. 

ngew,B.-.......»......  465. 

■    '    ?  nnnoMi »....  19.61. 

^— —  (Munltia)  itipulacea  1 9. 39. 

Polygooea. 340.  548. 

Polj'goiiuni 486. 

■■  aviculai«.H>..  340.  4S6. 

— ^— ^  Uyditnilper.M 57. 

lapathlfbliuni...  II.  336. 

Poljpogon  Mompelieaas..  II.  896. 


-  trancBDth(£det,B. 

U.98. 

Pemea  acuta 67. 

^-^—  fiuticuloia «    57. 

—  mucronaU ......  99.  37.  46. 

tquanxxa «...     89. 

Penniietiuii  544. 

Pcntna  iiaDa,B 400. 

Perdix  Capenni ..............  870. 


Protea  cucullata 47. 

CTiiarolde* 46. 138. 

^sucoahjUa  .._ 903. 

^randiflora.  67. 1 23.  II.  474. 

mcompta 59. 

iacurva 89. 

Lepidocarpon »    30. 

Leruaniu 54. 

lomnfolia «  131. 

meufera 61,  68. 

nana 131.303. 

'puipure»....».........    58. 

'  Tq>eat 308. 

" p„ 68. 

...  176. 

ipedoaa  _......  87, 88.  ISl. 

PruDUB  BuTowiana IS. 

Paoralea 186.  80S, 

aphjlla  15.  19.  5S. 

bracteata »„.  19.  29. 

capilatB  87. 

— ■ decumben*  37. 

pinnata  — 58. 

Pteiii 544. 

calomdano*  994.340.11.864, 

965. 

303.  II.  345. 

ic^^i,B II.  545. 

PteroniA,.  sis.  945.  958,  S59,  360. 
979.  377.  SS9.  896.  500. 

Pterygodium  Btranim 46. 

^nu  CjdonU(JfuJL  Quince)  118, 


Qaercni  A&icaoa, 73. 

R. 

Rafiiia  opponta 61. 

tritlorB 61. 131. 

RalluB 50&. 

Rana  {k8ciata,B IL  32 

RanuDculuipontothrix^ 988.. 

pbilanoti* IL  886. 

.  3S7, 

360.  300.  400. 

Reseda  dipetala 467.  588- 

u„.: jj(„_ 

54.184.  133.189. 

tectonun  ,.„..,... S6. 

tetragcniDB 37.57. 

Thanmochortu*. 57. 

Tctticillatiii 99. 

tapicata 89. 

S9S.  400k 
.,.,..  389. 
899u 
305.  448.  II.  88. 

Rliinanthiu  glabar .,,.     65. 

BhinocotM  Q^rnu  B6. 259.  II.  IS. 

nmui,B. ..» IL  15, 

RhBt..  184.  138.889.  U.  334.  34B. 
964. 

—  angiutifolium 81. 
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—  mucronatum 19< 

-  pyroidea,B 33S.  310.  465. 


-  MnafoUuin.B.... 


,.  11.  I 


19. 

tlillactfle,B...  540.  tSS.  465. 

11.233. 
-^—  viUoiuni 39.  67.  94.  144. 

—I—  viminale.  178, 1 79.  807.  209. 

II.  S9.  1 99. 

Ricirnu 433. 

RoaiadtiotB 15. 19.  6S. 

49. 
56. 


Btwe »a. 

Roanurinus  offidnalii S3. 

BottbiiUia 544.  549. 

JliniHinHi. 19.39. 

Royena 


deciduBiB. 

glabra. 


rophyllB,B ».   34B. 

'     pubcKeni. 94. 

RublU  plUDBtUS 63. 

RuellU 537. 

Rumex  Mi^tUtua 11.  147. 

(Acetoia)  Kwideni,B. 

II.  146. 
i^inOBua  34o. 


154.465. 

Salicomia 

■ fhilJcOBa 

SalixGariepiDBiB.  316,317.11.99. 
Selsola  373.  U.  119. 

^yUa S67.  419, 

^-~— diffiua  J  vide,  Chenoleam.  5 1 . 

SalTIB...  189.  831,  893.  337.  II.  93. 

—^  AlHcana 15.31. 


£thi(ipiii 

Swnbucus  nigra 33. 

Samolui  Valnwidi  465 

Samerien. 465 

Saxicola  33S.  501 

^■-        leucoiiida[ia,B 835 

eeMo»  ~ 465 

.  ripda  37.  6S 

pumila. 19 

Scbizna  pectinata  37 

Scbcenua  cajnteUum S^ 


LU 465. 

—  HoloBchcEinu  SI. 

— (FuireDa)H<»teiitottuk  19. 

—  lacuEtrii 

-tegetaliiiB. 360 

II.  133. 


-Capeiui 11.341 


Sa^Miia  arboM* ... 
VOL.  II. 


Selago.... 


196.  985.  933.  957.  360. 


977.  I 


I.  549. 


corymbosa 
fasciculate  .... 
rapunculo!de» 

Bpuria... 30.46. 

Uapsum,  folium, B 543. 

Seaecio...  995.  35B.  377.  999.  995. 
318.  433. 

loneifoliiii 

rigiaus 

Septas 938.957. 

Seriaaa  Capeods , 

Serpicula  repens 

ruWnda.B. 

Semiria 133.  is9. 

BurmanDi 


.   339. 


Sideroiylum  inerme  (^HaU.  Melk- 

hout) , 
Silene  ...., 

Silpfaa 

SiluruBGariepiau»,B 495. 

Simia,  vide  Cercopithecum. 
SinsfUB  trii»nnata,B Sis. 


80S.  886   304. 

Ciariepiiium,B 548. 

Siayphui II.  398. 

Stum  ladfblium.  " 


.  973.  J 


— giganteum 

tomentosimi 8 

Sophora  Japouica II.  146. 

aylvaticaiB 11.  146. 

Spardum  cu^tdosum,  B.  34B. 

II.  933. 

Rpatalla 

Spielmannia  AAicana 

Staavia  glutinoia 

rodinta  45.5 

Stachvi  .£thlopica SO.  39.  31. 

St^e^K  843.  11.31, 

Stapelia  pilifera 943.945. 

Statice 454.465.  11.81. 

icabra  30.51. 

Sdlbe  ericoides  _ 49 

' piuaitra  S9 

Stob<ea  atnctyloldei  30.31 

Stoebe 133 

ericoidei 151, 

...     46. 


—  prottrata 

-  rtuDoceroti*.  101^ 

IB6.  S55.  II.  196. 


Strelitria  augusta 34.  II.  958. 


Strotnlaria,  B. 54. 

Strumaria  filifolia 1S6 

Struthk)  CameluB;  vide,  OiUrich. 
94.  903.  341.  979. 

Struthiola  erects 

juniperina 

4k 


Stnithiola  virgata 57. 

Stylaii*germen,B 919. 

Subcoll^um  folium,  B 54Z. 

Sutherlaiidia 983.396. 

Sylvia 304.  379,  440.  501. 

flaviyentng,B 335. 

Syngeneoa 384. 

SyitrephH,B.  (Cerop^ia?)...  546. 
filiforme,B 546. 


Tabenuemontana  _, 


.  95,  34. 


Talinum  419.  541. 

Tamus  Blephantipes II. 

Tanacetum 4e5. 

multifloruni ;...     99. 

Tarchooanthug 381. 341.  .448. 

II.  199.  333.947. 
964.371. 989. 
340.  445. 

~^—^--^—  camphoratuaU.833. 

Tazus  eloogata ~' 

Telephium 

Terminalta  Catappa 40a 

erydirophylIa,B....  400. 

Tettudinaria II.  147. 

moiitaiia,B...  II.  148- 

Tetr^oma  998.  548. 

'  frnticoMi. 89. 

binuta. 176.  179. 

Tetrao  (Pterodet)    Nama^iam 
365.  303.  II.  34 

-■■■'        CPtMoclei)   vaiimttu, 
Thaiiat<^bilu8 11.398. 


■ capitatiuD 

■  ■■    '  '  Colpoon ., 

itrictum... 

Thalictnim ,_ 

Thula  cupreasoidea  59. 

Tbymeleae  919.  955. 

■niia* S59. 

Todea  Africaoa  ^ 37. 

TonmefoKia. 

Tortula  recurvBtSjB.. 

Triaapii  hypOTCoIde«,B....  11.  S80. 
Trichouema ... 


Trifolium  repeua 51. 

Triglochin  maridmum 

TriptacniD 

TntODia  979.396.898. 

Trocbili is. 

TroiHBCilum  Naaturtiuin 

TulE«ghia  alliacea  

Turdua 318.  597.  464. 

bicolor 

'  Capeusia 

nitena  818. 


Typbaladfi] 
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■  Ill*  ■'  BCoaiinfcMi,B... 

Driala ~...... 

I4M[«Bpop« 

— ■■  ••  purporH^B...... 


VritBft 


Vaiigu«ria.iii&NMM,B.  ILtM.  491. 

4W. 

Vert  Ml. 398.  541. 

..  ■  ■  -  ol 

Veroaiu. 


■  AsMafllt...  S40.  II. 

— ^—  Kuteimu 

VetpcrtiUo,  Liu.  ....!...,...  B.»5r. 
^llhnwf  vMe  MearuHbem. 

ViacBTCM* 

V^iera  inflates 

Virgilia  Cvpmmt 

Vbciun  C^>enM IW.  14^ 

.„.  SIS. 


,.  STT.  SOI. 
...   II.  3S9. 


Wm«mu»  KtopecuroIdM... 


WkUMua 

57 

IS«. 

1«V. 

X. 

ymm) 

I!M1 

M. 

npm.,™ 
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Aikoap  998.  743.  861.  538,  U.S. 

AilivaA    343.     11.  9T.  434. 

Afa-vopel  377.  SOI. 

Aboripnes  of  Southern  Africa,  dii- 

tmgUiEbed S8S. 

caiidU' 


ioni  drawn  from  th^preseot 

.nodeordreu 11.373. 

'Abranii:   Abrem,  a  Hottentot.   II. 
93S.  39S. 

Heod]ik,s  Hottentot.  499. 

516.    II.  819. 
Acads,  of  the  Cape,  it«  Colonial 


.  195. 


tion*  of  it iS9.  SSS.  335. 

^_ ■   other   Epe- 

dea  dotdy  retemUing  it.  II. 

34S. 
•.I     I  compared 

with  the  Camelthom.  tl.  940. 

'    -bait,  used  in  tanning.  343. 

•  •  used  for  cord 405. 

—        '  groTC  of 334. 

a  beautifiil  spedet  of.  3S6. 

'^__^  a  new  and  remarkable  ^>e- 

dee  of  389. 

useful  for   eudonirea  for 

cattle 407. 

prodaces  Gum- Arabic.  439. 

.. —  nowhere  aeen   growing  in 

tfae  CS^^epfne II.  311. 

——  a  new   ipedes,   in   Serra- 

kutu'i  mootn II.  464. 

— — -  (Afferent   ipedes    nuwing 

nearLitakun   11.536. 

Accident  Fountain II.  337. 

. River 230. 

Achter-ryden :  thdr  office  ex- 
plained   II.  133. 

Achter-Sa^euwbew II.  113. 

Adam,  a   Bachapfn :    hi*   history. 

II.  371,  373.  403.  406. 

Adder;  the  Paff;  described.     469. 


A&ica    and  Europe,   contnuted. 

49£,  496. 

African  and  the  European,  con- 

tnated II.  443. 

Africa,  Southern,  its  western  coast. 

A&icatinden,  or  A&ika&nert;  co- 
lonial   rignificBtion    of    the 

AlHc£ander,a  Hottentot  freebooter: 

robs  B  Hottentot  knial. 

494. 

reports  respecting  him, 

intimidate  the  author's   Ho^ 

tentoU  535.  534. 

remark  on  the  name. 

U.  S76. 


dered  by  the  Caffres.    U.  543. 

Agate*  II.  913. 

Agriculture  at  the  Asbeatoa  Moun- 

atKUarwaUr 

a   country   capeblL  ... 

U.  36.  43. 
oftheBadufiin*.  11.306. 

535.  -- 

Agter-std 

Agter :  see,  Aditer. 

ASkaTboit!  (Let  tnesee).    U.  46S. 

Albany:  district  of  75.580. 

AlffoaBay II.  511.  540. 

AlEali,  for  roakiog  soap:   how  ob- 
tained by  the  Colonists.    419. 

volatile:   its  use  against  the 

tnte  of  inakes  II.  130. 

Alkaline  water H.  19.  si, 

Alluvial  soil  467. 

Almanack :   a  Hottentot  mode   of 

niakingone II.  843. 

Almond 80.  II.  980. 

the  Indian  400. 

Aloe ;  the  greet  American  ... 

a  new  speciei  of 379, 

4K8 


Alog,  called  T3kwi D.  533. 

Alder,  of  the  Colony  149 

Alsem:  Wilde 480. 

Amindels:  Wilde  (Brabduni  stel- 

latiiblium) 

Ammonia :  an  instance  of  it 

cacy  a^nit  the  tnte  of 

pent  399 

Ammunition  purltnned   ,„  II.  343. 
Amulet:  description  of  .one  worn 

by  the  RuAppiii.  .,„„  H.  550 

Amygdaloid II.  SI3. 

Amygd^oidal  greenstone.    II.  313. 

Anderson,  Mr. :  a  missionary.   49. 

64.  551.     II.  SS3,  331.  945. 

Andries,  a  Hottentot  of  the  author's 

party.    U.  166.  333.  350l 

385.  429.  457. 

Animal  matter :  its  mutations.    II. 

S37. 

Animals ;  wild :   the  possibib^  of 

taming  them 487. 

Aninuited  nature :  a  picture  of.  II, 

338. 
Ants;    a   black   spedes  of  them, 

very  troubleaome 435, 

Ant-hills,   and   a   large  spedes  of 

Ant;  described 448. 

Anteater 349.  44a.  II.  97. 

Antdopes:  nature  of  the  meat  ot. 

187. 

Antdope ;    new    spedea    of;    d^ 

scribed H.  377.  303. 

the  crescent-homed. 


563. 

Architecture,  of  the  Bechapins,and 
Bichu&nai  II.  305.  517. 

Arcturus 555.    II.  330. 

Aridity    of  the    atmosphere:    its 
dfecu   989.488. 

-^-^  of  soil  and  dimat^  &roi^ 
able  to  health  ...  875.  11.  580. 
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Arrow*  of  the  Bushmen,  II.  G8. 19S. 

199,  200. 

.  miule  from 

a  peculbtr   tpedes  of   reed. 

U.  271. 

I  a  mode  of 
curing  tbe  wounda  made  by 
them II.  SSI. 

Airow-poiMm :  its  nature,  and  anti- 
dote conttdered  539,  510,  j41. 

AabestM:  a  beautiful  and  iinmsture 
gpedetof- 334. 

I  Mountaini :  anind  at. 

329.541. 

—  — plants  found 

there. 340.  543,  544. 

— beautiful 

scenen  among  them  ....  11.  5. 
Astrild,  orRdodebekje.  866.  II.  869. 

A strild  Station II.  4i. 

Astronomical   peculiarities,  in  the 

Southern  nemisphere so. 

ealculatiODs :  a  remark 

respecting  those  here  employed. 

904. 

—  I  observations:       some 

remarks    on   933.   556.   576. 

II.  334. 

Astronomy:  theatmo^here  of  the 

lotenor  pecuUarif  farorable  to. 

375.  484, 

^— ^-^  a  practicBl  application 
of  ^ 11.55. 

_ — , useful  to  a  tnveller  in 

recti^ng    the    dates    of    hii 
journal 343. 

Atmosphere:  eitrsordinary  clear- 
itessof. G5.  375. 

..^ its  excei^ve  aiiditj  in 

the  Traiuganq)ine 883. 

Atmospheic  heat :  the  principle  of 
it  conjectured  496,497. 

AttiquBS  kioof B9. 

Auctions,  or  Vendues  79. 

Aurora:  AlHcan 11.333. 

AuteniquaJand 83.  9S. 

Autumual  colon  II.  10.815. 

Arond-bloem  (ETening-flower). 

186.  873. 


Baboons  (see  also  Bavins).  67. 
143.  193.  11.  144.  153. 

BBbyl6n«che  T6ren;  a  mountain 
remarkable  for  bdng  visible  at 
a  great  distance 100. 

Bachaplns.  —  The  following  refer- 
ences are  given  only  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  together 
the  scattered  obs^vatlons  on 
thi«  people :  the  other  parti- 
culars will  be  found  in  the 
]7th  and  IBth  Chapters,  at 
page*  511.  and  539.  See  also 
the  words  Brtqna,  Kcliuina, 


BachapTos  (Bach^riens)  remarks  on 
the  name II.30S. 

boundary  of  their  coun- 
try   346. 

how  called  by  the  Hot- 
tentots   364. 

some  of  their  supersti- 
tious notions 481,  488. 

—^--^—  boy:  one  brought  to 
Klaarwater 483. 

one  hired  for  the  journey 

to  Graaffreynet 541, 

interpreter,  engaged.  484. 

not  arrow-makers.  II.  1 99. 

in  service  of  the  Half- 
Hottentots  II.  834. 

■  the  decree  of  civilization 

to   which  tbey  have   arrived. 

II.  305. 

roads,  described.  II.  306. 

dress, 11.319.418. 

grand    hunting-parties. 

It.  3Sa 

mode  of  taking  snuff. 

11.  3SI. 

■  timidity :  cause  of. 

11.  33S. 

. —   and   Bushmen :     th^ 

hostility  towards  each  other. 

U.  341. 

'■    -.     the  state  of  society 

among  them II,  347,348. 

one  named  Adam,  brought 

up  under  the  Boors...  II.  379. 

-  remarks  on  thdr  names, 

II.  373. 
hospitalily II.  382, 

manner   of   conducting 

themselves  towards therChie^ 

II.  386. 

thwr  importunate  beg- 

^ng 11.387, 

■  '  ready  in  comprehending 
adrawing 11.991. 

"  mmle  of  showiuft  tiieir 

general  character.  II.  394, 395. 

derive   advantages  from 

the  Colony 11.415,416. 

■  a  grand  hunt  near  Lit^ 
kun 11.480. 

inferior  to  the  Bushmen 

in  the  power  of  running.  I L  480. 

'  religious  notions.  II.  487. 

punishments  ....  [1.431. 

ojunions  of  the  Colonial 

dress 11.432. 

house,  described  II.  444. 

meals 11.  449 — 151. 

a  notion  respecting  white- 
men 11.451. 

bad-faith   in   bartering. 

II.  456.  459. 

war&re,  and  marks   of 

honor  11.  478. 

— -■  —    acquitted  of  cannibalism 
II.  478. 

marri^ea  11.485. 

'            o^nion  respectiiu  white- 
men 11.558. 


Bacheplns,  first  visted  by  a  party  of 

Hottentots ll.  559. 

remarks  on  the  poss3»- 

lity  of  eivilizii^  them.  Jl.  560. 
— ■ concludmg  remarks  on 

them II.  599. 

Bakirrikarri  (see  also  Kirrikarti). 

II.  539. 

B^ikkeit6schjea    <Pasaemia  filifi^ 

■nis) 13. 

Bamlkitta 11.531. 

Bamikwiins IE.  633.  567,568. 

Bamboo  Cane 148.  11.  172. 

the  Se*- SB. 

B4mbosberg 581. 

Bimbus,  or  Hottentot  woodenjng; 

406,407. 

used  as  a  dram.  II.  65.  87. 

Bamtlchirs II.  533.  548. 

obtain  guns  from  Afli- 

kaander II.  37fl. 

boundary 346. 

B8ng-h6ek,    144. — its    beauty  of 

scenery 145 

Banyan  tree  of  India :  its  singular 

character    nimicked    by   the 

Willows  of  the  Kygarln.  423. 

Ba-p£lu 11.409. 

Baihet  318.337.  S02. 

Bar6ba,  or  Bushmen  ......  II.  377. 

BarolAngs 11.  304.  538. 548. 

■  their  iriendly  recepticm 

of  apar^  of  Colomal  Hottow 

tots 11.537. 

Barracks  in  Ce^  Town,...  96.  74. 
Barrow,  Mr. ;  lus  descr^rtion  of  tltf 

Stinkwood 72. 

IWgge- 

veld 346. 

KorA- 

nas 346. 

buck IT  109. 

: ,  Gnu. 

432. 

■  hit  map 577,578. 

'■ character  ofhis  Woit, 

See   the  vindication    of   the 
author's  "  Hints  on  Emigra- 
tion" i^ipended  to  Vol,  1. 
Bartering    with     the     Bachaptns. 
II.  400.  406.  456.  508. 

Barter:   the  mode  of  estimating 

tobacco 11.19. 

a  mode  of  conducting  it 

by  an  agent II.  555. 

Basil ;    a    fnitescent    spedes    dis- 
covered    II.  S64. 

Bass&rri  milngklic.     (Pn^ty  (^ris), 
II.  586. 
,   (or   Mixed-Hottentots) 
explanation  of  the  term.  154. 
361. 
Wilddjeest 11.378. 

akas II.  503.  588. 

invade  the  country  of 

the  Bachaplns II.  500. 

Bats IL  857. 

Bais^dM(Dove,  or  Pigeon).  11.857. 
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BbtUsh  (tee  also  Baboon),  inhabiu 

rocky  places *S. 

Bni^a't  Kloof  (see  Gonidendal). 

^—.^—  the  Houtbaj-Jtloof 
fMmvly  called  so 61. 

riTer H.1U.1«. 

Beads U.  40T.  537.  568,  569. 

Bean*,  cultiTated  bj  the  Bachs- 
plDi II.  537.  5BT. 

how  preserved  at  Litikun. 

U.  flSO. 

Beauty:  want  of 415. 

Becreepine  cap II-  56. 

Bees:  Wilil 3T6.  II.  81. 

Bee-eater,  a  bird....  3T8.  464.  50S. 
Beer,  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bocfaa- 

nlns 364.  IL  558. 

Beetles ;  new  species  of..  305.  464. 

■  the  csnuTorous  Unds 
fbuDd  in  the  Tran^Briepine. 

II.  SSB. 

Beggars;  Bachapia II.  58T. 

Be^ng :  a  mode  of  reusting  the 

impominities  of. II.  495. 

Bdu'bip-muts,  or  huatii^  cap   of 

the  Busmen II-  56. 

Belfry:    the    kind    usual    io    the 

Colony 138. 

Betlowi;  deicriptioii  of  a  peculiar 

kind  teen  at  Utakun.  11.  4S3. 
Benguda:   the  autlior'i  intentioD 

relativeto Sii, 

B^rends:  a  family  of  Hottentots. 

363. 

the   Hottentot    Captain. 

850.  835.  S6T.  389.  561. 
4S1.  541.  II.  4. 
the  Hottentot  Captain  :  un- 
expected meeting  with  him  at 

Litakun 11.465.479. 

Willrm.  joins  the  author's 

party  on  a  Hippopotamus  hunt. 

37S.  418.  43T. 

-  Klaas;  er«aged  to  carry 
letter*  to  the  Colony.  5S1.5ST. 

535.  541. 

-  .  .        C6bus;    accompanies   the 

author  from  the  Asbestos 
Mountains  to  Graaffi^nft 
542.   545.  547.    II.  148.   159. 

81  g. 
B^rg-haas  (Mountain  Hare)...  488. 
Boi-riTer:  the  Little....  189.  137. 
the  Great. IS9. 

Burgher's  Drift 140. 

■  its  Perry  ( Pout). 

178. 

BergZwiluw  (Mountain  Swallow). 

373.  501. 

Bfaem-riet  (Broom-reed) 1S4. 

Bichuania ;  the  country  of,  defined. 
581- 
.  first   entrance    into. 

II-  399. 

Bichuina*,  rcTerred  to  the  Caffie 
Race 589. 


II.  303. 

usually   caUed    CafTres, 

by  the  Hottentot* ....  II.  308. 

_— .■  na^ons,  general  charac- 
ter  IE.  599. 

nations,  adTancement  in 

art*  and  numufiicturea.  II.  596. 
■         tribe*;  language.  H.293. 


tobacco H.sai. 

Birds:  17,  IB.  80.  s4.  so.  las.  303. 

913,  914.  833. 333.344,  945, 
946. 257. 859.  363. 965,  966. 
9T0. 979.  9S5.  396.  503, 304. 
S18.3B«,  397.  535,336.  338. 
344.373.387.393,394.436. 
440. 464.  474.  501,  503.  549. 
II.  41.  194,  195.  SG9.  399. 
345,  346.  439. 

■         the  bmiliarity  of  some.    80. 

(insing  in  the  ni^t 304. 

— —  collected  in  IBll 550. 

few  found  in  the  great  arid 

plmn 888.  11.  369. 

Blaiuwberg 95.  44. 

Black-bark  517.  404. 

Black   River  (see  also  Nugarlep). 

581. 

'  its    different   names. 


■■  ■  -..  —  —  first  arriTal  at  it.  3B9. 

probable  origin  of  it* 

name II.  43. 

BUcktmith  at  Lit^un II.  489. 

Bl^tbok;  a  q>ecies  of  antelope. 
H.  334,  335. 

BlJs-moU  (White-fiiced  Mole).   57. 

Bli^t  in  corn :  an  instance  of.  334. 

Blink-klip ;  or,  Shiiung  Rock  (see 
Blso,Sibi1o) 11.355. 

Bloem's  Kraal,  iu  tlie  Asbestos 
Mountains U.  6.  317. 

Fountain II.  349. 

■  Jan ;  the  robber :  his  his- 
tory   11.249. 

Bl&emtyd(FIower-seasonl....  938. 

B16odJyf  Kafiers  (Naked  CaSes). 
436. 

Boat :  substitute  used  for  it  by  the 

native*  4i6. 

B6ekoe.    (see  also  B6okoo,  and 

BUu.) w 396. 

ajyn  (Buku-Tin^ar) .  479. 

Bo^'CFarmer) ST. 

73. 


BoiilloB,  a  fermented  drink.  11. 553. 

B<Hling-pots,   or   Plitsas,  found  in 

the  plains  of  Litakun.  II.  546. 

B6kkeveld,  Cold;  its  nature.  80,81. 

bigfaer  than  R6odezBnd. 

130. 
■  Karr6,  a  view  of...  810. 


BdkltekwS,  an  old  Bachaplo  KM. 

II.  399.  563.  569. 

B61derwagen ;    or    Siage-waggon. 

76.  146. 

B6nteberg  (Spotted  Hill) 26S. 

Boode  (or  Ger&htsboode),  a  mes- 
senger    135.841. 

Bo<A-making:  theartof. 384. 

B6okoo  (see  also,  Bbku,  and 
B6ekoe)  396.  IL  59. 

the    virtues    of:    recom- 

mended « 479. 

.   479. 


Boor;  definitionof  the  word.     87. 

Boor*  (or  Dutch  farmers} :  various 
examples  of.  85.  87>  93.  117. 
199,  1S6.  140.  174.  179,  ISa 
189.  184.  190,  191.  194.  198 — 
906.910,311.  930.  829.  933, 
834.  838.  941,  848,  249,  £50. 
373,974,375. 1L95. 104 — 108. 
111.  118.  135 — 137.  133.  135. 
140.  149.  154.  157 — 160,  16t, 
162,  163.  165,  166.  170,  171. 
173 — 175.  176—180.182,183. 

ther  journey*  to  Cape  Town. 

58.  93.  850.  II.  118. 

careof  their  oxen  86. 

the  mode  in  wlficli  a  tra- 

Teller  introduce*  bimtelf  at 
their  bouses 191. 

hut,  description  of  one...  198. 

hut :  description  of  one  in 

the    Karr6,    and    SA^evetd. 

337, 236. 

children:  education  of.  199. 

H.  114. 


—  thdr  respect  for  government 


their  clothing 943, 

their   prosperity   under   the 

En^ish 344. 

and   Bushmen,    their    hosti- 
lity towards  each  other.  II.  15. 
50.  351. 

cautions  to  be  attended  to, 

in  siving  a  general  character 
oftnem 13.  II.  96. 

-—  and  Hottentots;  their  dit 
ferences.  11.161,162.164.179. 

Bdschberff;  or,  Bdschbcrgen,  Cnm- 
ber  Mountain)...  II.  lu.  146. 

Biich  Duif,  (Wood  Pigeon)...  501, 
502.  . 

B6schjesveld  11.  i2l. 

B6schnian;  see,  Bushman. 

liyentje*,  small  eatable 

bulbs 417.  549.  n.  96. 

B6sjes  or  Heaths s.i 

BiSsjesTeld;  its  name.... 


.   ISO. 
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BotBikic  garden  «t  Cape   Town; 

proposed 94. 

Botanical  bovndariea  .„.,  SOS,  3S4. 

II.  475. 

— featurei   of  a   cbunUji 

change  with  its   niineralog;. 

208.307.  11.100. 

■■  '  apednictia :  a  new  mode 
of  preserving  ihem,  when  the 
regular  nunfe  is  not  practica- 
ble   133. 

~ ■  ipecimeai ;  a  padcage  of 

them,  lost  in  h  maimei  oerer 

accounted  for  .,..,... 350. 

i  ipecimena;  the  trouble 
.of  diying  them 393. 

Botany  of  the  Cape;  itaprofunon 
and  great  variety 16.  IB. 

— ■■  — '  of  the  Oq>e  Colony:  it* 
features II.  He. 

—— of  the  Cape  Colony.  [See 
also  CorapsratiTe  Botany.) 

■  of   the    Cape    Peninsula. 

154. 

— i         of  African  plains ,  536. 

of  the  Nuakket^  country. 

II.  475. 

,  ■■-  '  a  remarkable  change  in: 
at  the  KBrT6««ss 208. 

—  —   and  Geology,   connected. 

II.  100. 

■  and  Geography,  connected, 

II.  Sll. 
,.111  de«derata in.  313. 355. 454. 

B6teTbo(»n  (Butter  tree) 193. 

Boulder  stones;  a  remarkable  kind 

of n.43,44. 

.Boundaijr  of  the  Colony:  a  law 
reepectingit 16S. 

—  ■  of  the  Colony,  ill-de- 

fined   U.  isf. 

.BAren-lond,  the  term  explained.  88. 

Bowlsofthe Hottentots;  tbemode 

of  Diakiiw  them  406. 

.Bows  of  the  Biuhnien II.  198. 

Boys ;  Bachapln :  their  employ- 
ment....   11.557. 

Bracelet!,  of  the  Badiapin*.  11.579. 

Brackish  River 389. 

BrikkeRJTier 961.989. 

■-  —  an  unexplored  river, 
improperly  so  called.  (.See 
also.  Friendly  River.)...  II.  19. 

Brak-bd«chjes,  a  plant II.  31. 

Br^dewyn-b6sch 364. 

BrandVaUfy.orBrandtVall^:  its 
hot-^nng  described.  91.  134, 

.  "f 

Brandy;  reasons  for  concealing  it 

from  the  savages,,.  .,  II.  393. 

'  of  the  Colony 80.  119. 

bush 364. 

Brass :   how   denominated   by  the 

Bachaplns  II.  575. 

Bread:  Hottentots';  a  plant  of  un- 

gular  growth II.  147. 

'—^  of  the  Bichuanaa  ....  11.586. 

Broede  Bivier  (Broad  Kiver],  104. 

L36.  IBS.  IS9. 


-rilla  near  C^M  Town. 

35. 

Br^r-paaJ;  an  apparatiia  uaed  in. 

.preparing  kathemthonB.  351. 
Brieskapj     a    ford    tbrau^    the 

Gaiiep S07. 

Briqua:  EHauingof  tbewonL  SS4. 
U.  303. 

Briqualand 486.  11.437. 

BrtquBs,  (see  also,  Bachapins)  firsti 

discovered II.9TS.  559.' 

■ ■  language   (see  also,   Scb> 

nana} 901 

British  inhabitants,  at  the  Cape. 
77,  78. 

'   '  Museum.  I39.SBS.  II.  SB6.; 

"  '  some   of   the  ani- 

mals presented  to  it.  139.  349. 
11.378.301,303.334. 

Bmyn,  Jacob  De 1S4.  II.  479. 

Bniyntjea  H6ogte  IL  114. 

Bryony;  a  new  kind  of  ......  547. 

Bint  ki^i  (Say  it  a«ain>  U.  436. 

Buffalo  of  Southern  Africa ...  578. 
II.  490. 

■  described  II.  949. 

one  pursued  by  Speelman 

andKeyser 11.968. 

'      ■  thoni.  317.  404.  II.  30.  99. 

B6flU  U.S50. 

BAflelbout 303. 

Bbfieldoom 317. 404.  IL  30. 

BMels  kraal,  in  the  Vale  of  Hex- 
river  194. 

rivier II.  173. 

Bluk-plank 149. 

BUten  districten :  meaning  of  the 

ynxda   II.  193. 

Bukdbi,  or  Bichu&na  Bread.  II.  586. 
BU(u     (see    also     B^okoo,     and 

B&ekoe):  representation  of  the 

"  ■  a  kind  of  scented  powder, 
much  used  by  the  Hottentot 
tribes ,.  S56.39G,  11.  59. 

its  medieinBl  qualities,  re- 
commended to  notice ...  479. 

a  kind  of  'A,  made  from  .a 

fragrant   species  of   CioIod. 

396.  II.  363. 

Bulb-bag,  detcribed 11.  57. 

Bulbous    plants:    uncertainty    of 

their  flowering 153. 

plants:  the  rapidity  of  their 

vegetation  II.  3. 

Bullets:  the   difierent   kinds   used 

during  the  journey.  IL  73.317. 

BulTet^pouch 167,  II.  986. 

Burgers:   Barend:    desmption   of 

liis    dwelling   on    the    Snow 

Mountains  U.  173. 

Burghers:  three  sent  by  the  land- 

drost  of  Graaflr^n^.  II.  134. 
of  the  Colony...  II.  iSo. 

ten    murdered   by   the 

CaSes II.  191. 

Burial-place*    of    the    Bachaplus. 

II.  533. 

Burning  the  pastures :   its  efiects 

andutility ^  117.419. 


Bushea  of  dimimtive  siae......  314. 

U.  UO. 

B«hmen.-'Tbe  fbUowii«  refa- 
ences  under  this  bead,  are 
^ven  for  the  puiposeof  collect' 
11^  together  the  princqial  parti 
oTthe  information  tcattcral 
throi^wut  these  volumes; 
and  from  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  mauiers  and  genval 
character  ctf  these  tribes,  may 
be  drawn. 


tion  of  tbe  word*...— ».    M. 

. one  of  the  tiibea  bocdee^ 

ing  on  the  Coloi^  ., 

— — I —  one  of  the  ugr 
their  arTOW-p(»S0B  ., 

Tame.  997.  533.  it  llo. 

^^^^—  Captainas   their  autbt^ 
rity  _.  937.  330. 

— • the  author's  fint  meet- 
ing with  337.930. 

— ' frequently    atta^    tlie  ' 

shepherds   of  tbe  Colmusts. 

336. 


an  attempt  t 

a  Mission  amoiw  them,  at  the 

Zak  (Sack}  river  .........  381. 

'  precautions  against  them 

on  entering  their  country.  9S1. 
tb^'  stature   and   per. 

sonal   ^>pearanc«^  described. 

S91.  IL  313. 


travelling  thnx;^  their  o 


G6edhart,  a  chiet  who 

vowed  petpctualwar&reigiUDst 

UieColonuti 991 

often  conceal  the  situ- 
ation of  their  kraals. 315. 

II.  9S4. 
■  one    of   tbe   meana  of 

m  th«r  good.will... 


.  94S. 

~  the  uncotain  boundarte* 
of  their  countTji  546, 

■ a  mode  in  which  tlMf 

frequently  redress  thdr  wroi^*. 
375. 

their  customaiy  perqui- 
sites, when  strangers  hunt  in 
thur  territo^  579. 

their  pit&lls  for  catchii^ 

wild  animals 386.405. 

sign  of  their  distrust  in 

strangers _.  388. 

a  party  leceiTing  pi^ 

seats S90l 

a  tale  of  their  barbarous 

treatment  cJa  prisoner  of  war. 

391.  393. 

loiuuBge:     its     great 

variety  of  mslects.»„.,..  407. 
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p« outting  up  a  hippopata- 

I       tittii  food  often    con- 
iiits«r mull  wild  roott...  417. 

—  libera  and  lymaetrj  of 
figure 499. 

djiniiM  all  rahtnHt  of  a 
■traager,  ai  lOOD  n  ihef  be- 
come coDTinced  of  hia  pew:e- 
■ble  dupomlion...  U4.  II.  48. 

■  '   — -   initence  of  expertDesa, 

in  itrikuig  fiih  with  a  hasc^ 

g"y •. ■••■■  «<■ 

pniefrom  tham  at  ni^t.  iSi. 

[■■■I    .  tlieir  lignali  by   ii^hL 

4S4.  II.  196. 

I     kiaal-;  KTuitto...  495. 

■  I  I  much  f«wed  by  the 
Ka4tn  .. „ 4S6. 

■  I  their  probable  notioiu 
re^MCting  robbe^ 44S. 

^  —     vflUB  uiijuidy  HupecteiL 
4SB. 

—  •'   ■  »  plajar  on  the  GorUi. 

459.467. 

'      the  extreme  poverty  of 

one  of  their  fcraaU 456. 

^^— —  d^lorable  ignorance  of 

—— ■'    their  muiic.  460;  II.  G6. 

87. 

-  a  tale,  reqicctiug  two 
than 461. 

—  ■'  ■  the  ca««a  of  their  being 
dreaded  by  the  naghbouring 
tribe*. 5M. 

■  — ■  '      arrom:    th*  natiire  of 

their  poiion 5B9,  540. 

— Countij:    geographical 

reoiaAfoaic S60. 

—  ■■'   Race »...  sea. 

-i I^  ..,.„ II.  94. 

—  ■■'  rctfectiou  on  iheir  itate 
of  porarlyandhardahip.  11.37. 

■■II.     kraal;  detciiptionofone. 
'II.  «s.SS,56. 

■  ■  ••••   thaic  giHral  character. 

U.  54.  599. 

iMgnity U.  SI. 

-  modern 
•  i  =       - 

r II.  61,69. 

-  dancing.^  II.  6^  64.  b7. 

300. 

-  not  ineapable  of  grad- 

B. U.  68.  SG.  447. 

■•  activityin  driving  cattle. 
U.  71. 

-  and  Cnlonift*  at  vari- 

B.» U.  lis.  19a.  901. 

-  <tf  the  Nugariep.  II.  186. 

-  nuMnwt  of  the  CMonittt. 
11.  141. 

-  their  alarm  at  a  troop  of 
■  IL  U7. 


Bnahmen;  their:  robborie*  of  cattle. 
II.  189.  197.  S03. 

—  — _  prools  of  their  expedi- 

tioui  travelling II.  918. 

~ —  a   lighter^coloured    and 

tallw  bribe  of  them...  11.968. 

" •  an  improvident  people. 

II.  ses. 

—  -  --■ -.fitfewell  remarks  on  quit- 

ting their  country. H.  396. 

■  ■       I    ■    their  mode  of  drinkine. 

II.  314. 

■  —..,.—■  Keyier**   anecdotes    of 

them 11.331. 

to   them,  by  the   Hottentots 

and  Kocas  ..,„ 11.331. 

■  ■-   ■  '  ■  in  the   country  of  the 

Baduu>In« II.  341. 

'■  ■■  -    ■  ■" tne itat* of lomety amnng 

them 11.347. 

called    Bat^ba    by  the 

iplm 11.377. 

■— ^—   child.  Men  at  LitUunj 

neariy  starred  to  death  II.  478. 

■iii.^M*  ■    and    Bacbaplna;   tbcdr 

hostility  towards  eadi  other. 

U.  336.  54S. 
.-■.. ......  OTTona :  amode  of  curing 

the   VHHinds   made  by   them. 

II.  581. 

Bushwomen:    their    personal    1^ 

pcarauce  and  manners...,  '" 

'■      piobaUecaute  of  thor 

early  appearance  of  old  i^. 


-  shigular  a 


obKrved  in  them.  S1.6.  IL  sa 

one   pretQ',  and  vain. 

413.49a  49S. 

Bustard;     a    species    of;     called 

Koirhaan,  or  EnMiaan...  186. 

-■.— »  -  a  small  ipedea,  peculiar  to 

theKarrA 933. 

— : — n  a  new  ^edes,  called  lUri. 
S«3. 

Butchcn  of  Cape  Town:  their 
mode  of  purchaiing  cattle  ia 
the  graiing  district! 901. 

>  HaU,  in  Cape  Town ...  74. 

BBtcherJnrdj,  or  F^caUtirdi.  309. 
II.  345. 

Bnttec;.  its.  use  among  the  Bacha- 
pbis II.  503. 

— !Tf— F  tice(Botedioam) )9S. 

Buttons:  thar  use  and  value  at 
Litakun  II.  573. 

■  ■>  ■  stol^  by  the  Bach^oa. 
II.  499. 


C. 

C^ma :  see  Kfiania. 

Caflres,  or  Kafirs;  applicatioB  of 
the  word  in  its  more  extendMl 
meaning..,..  II.  aos.  589,  Jso. 

'■     '   ■    their  mode  of  warfitfe,  494, 

1 Race ;  gattral  obiervationi 

on  it...  11.  5S9.  548.  689.  S99. 

— .. —  Proper.,.  64.  SSS.  II.  3B0, 
extent  of  the  coun- 


SB2. 

Dersonal  appearance,,.  II.  3a9a 

— I war&re     between 

them  and  the  colonists.  11,8' 
111.  119, 190,  191. 

■  '■  —      -—^  aomelivif^atuenft- 

dendnl.. »   111. 

>  a  luEUS4iaturc,  peT- 

iisctly  white II.  171. 

-..i, — Hn. ,  emigrants  into  the 

Gimriqiine,  and  to  the  tnnk» 

of  Ule  Gariep.,.   64.  1S5.  933. 

997.  S78.  S8T.  S98.  II.  59r 

-■—  the  autbor** 

first  meeting  with  them..,  968. 

-  attack    and 

plunder  the  Bacbaplns.  II.S4S. 

^TT —  Red :  called  Tunmakas,  or 

Batimmakas IL  935. 539. 

477.  500, 

— ^—  Com,  described...  II,  586. 
—  ■-  ■  I%icfa,  described...  II.  493. 
CalabHh,oT  Stkkwo  .......  11.587. 

Calcareous  incrustationi 454. 

— r^ substranun  indicated  by 

«  plant 394. 

1  ij      H^Mtratum  of  the  TransJ 

gaiiepine.,,  11.310,311.355. 
Cal^JatibUs:  astmnomicaL,,  '304. 

Calebii:  Wilde 378. 

CaJedon:  the  Earl  of. 19,  I69; 

II.  494. 

ri-  Lfn     village,   and   distiict   of. 

73,  76.  95. 

Camel-Comer II.  978. 

Camelopard,  or  Girafi.  483.  543. 

II.  983.  336.  56S. 
— J  f        —  first  discovely  of  its 

footsteps II.  S48. 

— r-T-. .  a  skeleton   of  one, 

found „ 11.978. 

Cameltham,  or  Camelopard-thom. 

389.  43a  435.  U.  999.  306. 

419.  465.  5S6.  595. 

'.■'■    '. described II.  340, 

■,'  -J"-,  representations   of. 
Il:36a 
'.  .-T-.newspedesof...  389. 

U.  449. 

Caa{H  Bay,  or  Van  Camps  Bay. 

16.  45. 
.■^!T!i  -wt  excunion  to ,...  37. 
■a——v  Kloof 15.- 
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Cunp  of  the  Hottentot  regunent 
■t  Wynbecg 60. 

Cimtoot  river Q.  ITS. 

CaniriJiyter;  atdrd is. 

Canaij-Wrd  SO.  SOS. 

Candle»;  difficulty  of  making  tfaem, 
in  the  Interior 33S. 

Cannibal,  a  name  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  Bachaplns II.  4Ts. 

Canoe;  tfae  "wooden-hone"  lued 
as  a  substitute  for  it,  bj  the 
natives  416. 

Canopus;  a  beautiful  star,  viable 
m  Southern  Africa 80. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope;  fint  viewo^ 

'  discovery    of. 

7S. 

i  remark  I  on  the 

get^raplucsl  abuse  of  the  name . 

£80. 

— — '  Colony,  taken  by  tbeEogUsfa. 

77. 

its  character  as  a  settle- 
ment       8S. 

its  increasing  popula- 
tion   JI.  144.549. 

.  Flats,  defined  58. 

— —  Town,  viewed  iiroro  the  sea.  9. 
remarks  on  its  utuatiou. 

■■ '    ■  latitude  and   lonptude 

of 555. 

a  general  description  of. 

70 — 82. 

"  Moll^mmi  proposes   to 

makea  journey  thither.  11.337. 

349.417.  485.479. 

— Serrok&tu  invited  to  visit 

it II.  440. 

Botany   (see  also.   Botany] : 

remark^le  features  in  ...  189. 
208. 

C^>6c-berg,  seen  from  Table  Monn- 
tiun 44. 

Cap6c-v6gel  (Cotton  Bird)..,  814. 

Captains  of  Bushman  and  Hotten- 
tot kraals;  their  authority 
acknowledged  by  the  Cape 
Government ».'  887. 

Hottentot :  account  of  one. 

the  title  of;  as  understood 

bythebordering  tribes.  11.436. 

Cartton^adtjes 819.5)4. 

Card^laying:  a  Hottentot  game, 
Eo  called  £33. 

Carp:  a  species  of SSO. 

Carrot  Fountain II.  184. 

Cartridges  made  by  the  par^. 

U.  246.  285. 
Carving  in   wood,  by  the  Bacha- 

plns II.  595. 

Castle,  at  Cape  Town...  1 1.  26. 73. 

Cisper-B  kraal II.  S59. 

Cat,  the  domestic  11.534. 

s  new  species  of. II.  S92. 

Cats-eye:    a   beautiiul   spedet  of 

ttone  resembling  it r" 


Catalogues;  Local:   their  utility. 

154. 

Catalognt  geographicuB...  is.  536. 

II.  279. 

Caterpitlart :  a  new  mode  of  pre- 
serving them 473. 

Cattle ;  a  luge  herd  stolen  by  the 
Bushmen II.  197. 

of  the  Colony :  thdr  in- 
crease    II.  144. 

^^— of  iheBachapIns...  11.524. 

Place  of  the  Boon ;   (see 

L^'.plaats)  S07. 

Stations  of  the  BM^upInL 

II.  476. 

Cerem  at  Sensav^ II.  257. 

Cden,    naturalized    at    the   KM 

Fountain IL  2B0. 

Spring 867. 

Chaasi,  aBachapin...  11.661.569. 

Chalcedony 11.813.  iiio. 

Chamois  of  the  Alps II,  23. 

Champ^i,  aBachapin.  11.409.416. 
486.  428.  430. 

Charcoal  made  by  the  Bichuinas. 
II.  483. 

Chert II.  940. 

Chesnut:  the  Wild 63. 

Chicken-thief  (KlJikendief);  a  kind 
ofkite  SOS. 

Children :  thdr  amuuve  power. 
11.  435. 

of  Bushmen :  thdr  timi- 
dity   11.30.39. 

Chimera  439. 

Christemensch  (Christians):  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  in  the 
Colony 28]. 

(Christians):  advan- 
tage taken  of  the  name.  11. 1 56. 
286.  467. 

CArisdaoity.*  tfae  genuine  spirit  of. 

Christian  namet,  of  tbe  Colonists. 
91.  11.  I8S. 
Christmas  day  in  Africa,  contrasted 

with  Europe 49  j,  49G. 

Chukuru  (Rhinoceros) ....  II.  346. 

Churches  in  Cape  Town.  £5.78,73. 

in  the  Colony 76. 

—  atGen^endal 106. 

—  atT61bagh  12S. 

—  at  Stellenb6scb.    136.  145. 

—  at  Klaarwater ...  350.  S52. 

355.  367. 

—  Stepb^us's 368. 

—  Lutneran :  its  latitude  de- 
termined    555. 

—  at  GntffieynA  ....  II.  144. 
Cisg&riepine,anaturaldiviMon.3S4. 

geographically  defined. 
581. 
II.  100. 
133. 
..             a  remarkable  charac- 
teristic ofit 11.211. 

Civilization  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Southern  AJHca. 
109 — 1 1 1.  824.  334.  358.  358. 
439.  463.  II.  560.  594.  5»6. 


Clanvrilliam :  District  of 75. 

Clay:  a  strong  blue.. .._»....  307. 

slate 333.  IL  311,  355. 

Clematis,  a  dimbing  plant  growing 

wild 3H.  U.  5.  146. 

Climate  of  the  Cupe 80. 

of  the  TranBgaTie(riii&  368. 

II.  527. 

aoth.<tone  (D6ek«tdnj 333. 

Clothing  of  South-Africans:  con. 

duuons  drawn  from  it.  II.  373. 
Clusten   of  houses   M   Litakun. 

II.  441. 

C6bus  B6«ods  (see  also  B^rend*). 

U.  148.  1 53. 

Cocksfbot.graBs;     a     specie*     of; 

growing  wild  in  the  Aibesto* 

Mountains II.  5. 

Cotke:  a  substitute  for  it  ....  366. 
readily  dnink  bv  the  Bacfaa- 

plns 11.374,375. 

Cold  district*  of  the  Colony...  81 

254. 

Land  (Cdudveld) II.  172. 

Station IL  129. 

weatiier  of  the  Colony.  253. 

254.  257.  IL  198.  131. 

■ of  the  Transgariepfne. 

II.  299.  368. 
Collections  in  Natural  Hbtory.  vii. 
viii.  IS.  94.  31.  46.  131.  133. 
950.  505.  511.  523.  536.  550. 
II.  296,  227. 
Colonial  customs,  in  travelling 
through  tbe  Colony.  121.141. 

at  departore  on  a 

long  journey,  and  at  return. 
173.  398.  II.  2. 

ofthe  Boors.  191.11.126.158. 

■ modeof  ridi^hi 

the  distant  dtatiicts 305. 

of  tbe  early  colo- 
nists on  meeting  on  the  road. 
221. 

at  dinner....  240. 

of  washing  feet. 

II.  12S. 
■ '  '                     respeetinK    bed- 
ding  : n.  128. 

Hottentots :    remarks    on 

thdr    supposed    decrease    in 
numbers  If.  549. 

names  of  animals  eud  plants, 

often  cardessly  appliea.  143. 
229.965.  IL  23.950. 

SeCDEtaiv's  office. 168. 

Colonists :  wandering  or  nomndk. 
87S,  274,  875. 

their  gMieral  character 

often  given,  dther  with  par- 
tiality or  witii  prejudice.  IL  96. 

their    scnlunents,   with 

respect    to     the     Bushmen. 

IL  118.  138. 

their  true  intercrt,  with 

rewect    to    tbe    Hottentots. 

n.  164, 
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Odonin&ni  northtnrd  of  the 
lUggereM »...  984. 

on  die  bank«  of  the 

Gartep  S19. 

■  '  —  I  —  along  the  'Friendlj 
River* II.  ss— 103. 

Colo^iitidB ;  Wild:  theivepan- 


Commiiiilo,  or  a  bodj  o(  armed 

Boon II.  III.  II9.)K)1. 

Commerce :  beoefiti  attendant  on 

it II.  541. 

CompantiTs  BotaDf.  I8S.  a*s.  II. 

S59. 

ConHMibetg^    or    SpiUktm;    the 

higheat  peak  in  the  Colonj. 

II.  1S5. 

Compaa*  rendered  uwlen  hy  ferru- 


.  obtahM  the  coDfidence  oS 

the  HottMltOtt 4GT. 

.^— ^  VariaticHi  of.  SS6.  ST  1 .  575. 

563.  II.  3S5. 

Compofite.4owen :  nearly  all  the 
plant!  of  the  Rdggerdd,  arc  of 
thi*  order .......... S84. 

Coocart.ii>CqNiTown  31. 

BKbqifa....^ II.  410. 

ofirog* 309. 

CoDttintia:  vuitto 61-^9. 

C6iitreberg«eei)  from  Table  Moun> 


CooTubioiu  of   duldreni   a  fre- 
quent £sorder  at  KUanrater. 

C6odoo;  >ee  K6odoo. 

Codui7  of  the  Hottentot*.  II.  ss. 

36S. 

Coot!  »   I9T.S63.  11.546. 

CoppW II.  53S.  5TS. 

C(mcF.<>rB 11.  5G8. 

Ouo,  made  from  mihee 114. 

■  i  i    made  fram  Acada-bark.  40jS. 
Com:   it*   productiTcaeM  in  the 

Cifie  Colonj  11.144, 

-  cultivated  in   the  Traniga- 

,.  554.336.491 


riqrfne 
'oftbe 


11.  586. 

'——  Hupentition  of  the  Bacha^bu 
re^Mcth^  it,  while  grown^. 

481. 
^^  dilEniltf  of  obtuaiu  il  in 

DicbuAnia  11.  414. 

4elds  at  Litikun  ....  II.  537. 

4ioc*ofthBBacbapI[n.II.4B4. 

Mere*  at  Litikun  ...  IL  455. 

— ^-bouies   of    the    BachapEot. 

II.  591. 

.jar*  of  the  Bacbafdoi.  II.  445. 

515.  530. 

.eater)  a Intd.  346.959.  U.91. 

Conidii  (ice  ako,  Godman) :  hii 


conduct  daring  the  jenmej. 

11.155. 156.983.906.457.467. 

Cocnflii:  hi*  <G«abe£aice. U.  460 

— 46B.  469. 

Comeoui  additamenta  of  aninfab. 

U.  76. 

CoKnetici  of  the  Hottentoti  and 

Bachaplni.  596.   II.  39.  356. 

445. 

Cotton.pIant  mljoduced  into  the 
extiBtnqncal  port  of  Southern 
Afiiis,  bjr  dw  author,..,.  366. 

■  4ike  Med ;  a  thiub  pro- 
dudng  it 581. 

bird  (C^i6c-»<Sg«ll...  314. 

CAudreld,  an  ntrenidycwl  coun- 

tl7 81.334.11.173.176. 

Con^i  obierred  on  Sneeuvberg. 

U.  136. 

Coorage:  anonhlenofiL  11.193, 

CounoCNeef }:  a  vcvd  of  frequent 

nw  in  the  Colony 499. 

Coretowneti   of  tKe    Baehapliw. 

IL  395. 397. 

Cowan,  Dr.  hi«   &tal    expedition 

into  the  Interior  of  Anica.  50k 

959,  4»8.  U.  156.  976.  478. 

— ^— —  inquiriea  made  br  the 
author  to  Mcertain  the  mte  of 
fall  partj II.  494. 

■  —  andhiiparty;  thetrfate; 

acctmling    to     die    tale*    of 

Hattlri,  and  Mul^   II.  496, 

497.  505—506. 

Cowiv  ihelli  j  reflection*  on  ic^ag 

tbem  worn  1^  Buthmen.  444. 

991. 
Crafai  found  in  die  riTcn  of  the 

R^gerdd , 978. 

Crane:  die  large Uue 508. 

Creation:  bvinony  of...  995.  505. 
Cricket ;  a  ^leciee  prodncinc  an 

eitraordmarjr  noae ,....,  531. 
CroMi  a  beautiful  conete llaiion  of 

the  foutbem  bemj^we—  81. 
Crow    White   (Witte   Knuu);    a 

■peciei  of  vulture,,,  338.503. 

Crow*;  their familiaiity.  S57.481. 

509.  II.  3S6. 

Crowhcad  CKraai.kop};  a  Buih- 
mancaptun U.  B5.  188. 

CiTptogamic  ptanti,  widcdy  dis- 
lerainated. 11.  309. 

Cubic  pyrilei  of  iron 303. 

Cuckoo:  the  Golden;  or  Green- 

and^old 464.  50S. 

COpidoItoki  a  Hottentot  of  Klaat^ 

water.  381.  II.  334.  355.  358. 
388. 

the  meetiiw  with  him 

atKdai.Fount«n.  U.  374--37  7. 

Curry,  a  didi  much  eaten  in  the 

CtJoiiy 93. 

Currency,  compared  with  iteHing 

money ig. 

Cuitom.hoiue  in  Cb^  Town,  74. 
Cylindric  medium,  u  the  art  of 

drawiw  in   per^iecdvf;    ex. 

plained. ,.  II.  44i, 

4    L     . 


o. 

Dag  (Dak] :  a  common  talutation. 

113,  931.  II.  85.  154.  331. 

Dikka,  or  dried  Heiqp-leare*:  used 
fi^  imtriting  instead  of  tobacco. 

366,  II.  4,  7.  85, 

'■■        Wilde  (Leonotit  Leonuruil 

orWfldHemp  IS. 

Dak-riet,  or  Thatcfaiug.reed.  35, 36. 

Dal  Tan  Joe^ihat ib9. 

IMmmara* 583. 

IMmmara  Country  379. 

IMmmlriiqiia;  on  the  word,  U.sos. 

Dance;  Riiio'i 11.87. 

Dance*  of  the  Colonial  Hottentot*. 

11.896. 

Dandng,   at    a   Buihman    kraal. 

n.  65.  87. 100. 

■   abwtfd  doctrine  respecting. 

of  tbe  Baci^ilnt,.  II.  410. 

sa». 
—^— general  remariu  on.  11.413. 

—  ■  ■  of  boy*  at  Litikun.  II,  458. 
— ■■'■    .ratde*,  of  the  Buthmen. 

n.  63.  89. 

ratdeiof  die   R»fh»pin., 

II,  573. 

Dandy:  a  Hottentot II.  109. 

Daadu*  at  Litakun U.  5T3. 

Daniel  Ka&r,  or  Old  Daidel,  a 

Hottentot  553.  II.  956. 

■  — ■■■  hi*  diaractcr,  II.1 39. 
919. 

IMnier,  a  Cafire  chirf 186. 

Da*,  or  IMqe;  an  animal  retem. 
Ming  a  rabbit,  and  inhaUting 
rocky  place*  .......»..„„  38& 

Dteeoberg „.  35.44. 

JUtten  litand „ 44, 

Date  Pafan  (Phccnix  dactjdifera)  34. 
Date^  rectified  by  aitronooiy, 
II.  845. 
Dauw,or  Mountain  hone.  139.365. 
11.515. 
Deer  and  Stag*  (Cerri)  compared 

with  Antetope* 319. 

Delagoa  Bay 583.  II.  £39. 

Deaerti,   not   wholly   de*titule   of 

pcturcKjue  araearance,.  988. 

De*crter :  melancholy  &te  of  one. 

498 

Dcipatche* :  a  mode  of  conveying 
them  through  the  C<dony.  93. 

Devil'*  Mountain 58.  41.  45. 

Dew  in  the  Tranigarieploe.  II.  334. 
Dialect ;  Dutch :  of  the  Hottentot*, 

IS.  87.  11.487. 

-  of  the  Bushman  language. 

407.  581. 

Digpng.«ticfc,  described.  11. 39. 1 98. 
Dignin:  Bffected,Bndreal.  11.368. 
Bisordenofthe^cbaplns.  11.580. 
Di**elboom,  or  Pole  of   a  Ca|W 

waggon 130. 180. 

Ditfancet  intravelliDg:  how  atcer- 

tainfd.  90,  889.   II.  51.  39S. 

516.341,349. 
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IKiUictioftlieC(dcH)]r...  73.  57«, 

5S0.  II.  144.  S49. 

Kwimbird 44a. 

— —  an  mntelope.     See  Duika. 

OdAstein,  or  Cloth.«tone ....  353. 

Dogi  I  Goaimon  dameidc.  SX?.  347. 

S4».  961,  889.  584.  401.  II.  9. 

18S. 

»  «D'  thdr   varioiM 

II.  844. 

on-  thnr  ■ttMbmait 


.   11.9' 


uid  Jkduli ....  464.  11.  98S. 

——attack  a  lino II.  191. 

ortheBuahimn..  II.  5«.  198. 

oflheBacb^m.  11-474.894. 

the  WUd '.  B  Dew  ipecies  of 

Hvena 456.  II.  99.  B89. 

DeUan:  Cape.    See  Rii-DaUan. 

SpB^ 7». 

D6oin4>oom   (Thcoii-tree).      See 

KaimS-do«n ;    Whte-doom  ; 

CapeAcada...  t9S.  ail.9is. 

317.  II.  341: 

DoorRfiJTer.iii  theSBTTd.  B 1 1 .  s  1 9: 

--  in  the  Tranagarieptiie-. 

II.  844. 

Dovei:  Turtle. 913.  doi,50s. 

Guinea 603.  11.  9  jT. 

DowM,  ttear  Cape  Town ..  96.  56. 

84.  147. 

DrtUcentton...    13B.  144.  ITB,  179. 

DrawinK :  the  art  of:  as  connected 

wi&  the  view*  of  a  travdler. 

SX.  411.   II.  SI4.  891.  561. 

569,  568. 

I  I  in  penpectnwi  it«  |MiiK 
dpte*  «]qilui>ed II.  448. 

Dri&loorB,orThi«ethoni:  adirub 

of  renwAaMe  gyowtii....  S99. 

II.  99.  41. 

Drooge-tyd  (Di;-«eaKKi)...  II.  4io. 

DvAMen,  er  Runawan 11,159. 

'Droftdy;  the  Rendence  of  the 
Droit,  or  LaiMkfroct.  188.135. 

148.11.145. 

Drum,  of  the  BuBhrnen.  II.  65.  87. 

-Dry-MouDtaiDt,  or   Kair^dieTgeD. 

393. 

Dry  weather  1  iti  efecti  on  rege- 

tation „ 11.306. 

DubbeltJMi  a  com  w  called.     78. 
. doom ;  a  Colonial  name 

■ometiniei  pvea  to  the  Cen- 

t<^>o(lium 340. 

■   ■  a  Colonial  name 

sometime*  ^ven  to  Arctopoi 

echinatui,  and  wiiie  ipedei  of 

Tribulns. 
Ducattent    a  Dutch  lilTer   com 

worthNTihillingiEii8liBh.948. 
Duck :  the  CrimsoD-tnlled  ...  988. 

II.  546. 
■ Wild 197.538. 

Duif:  BoRh,  (Wood-Rgeon)  508. 

N^maqua  (Nimaqua   Dove) 

or  C^  Pigeon SOS. 

Tfirtd  (Turtle  Dove).  5oi,  509. 


Dnlkv  (OT  Dofker^:  a  ^mcim  of 
Antelopa  ~ tST.  908. 


Dofreldtef^  U  Ci^»eTo«n. 
DulTd»iop;  B  mountain .., 
Diiikerii6ek4)erg,       (Dark-comer 

MoDntan) I17. 

DuplMi,  In   tha  fidqaanM,  hit 

ndttake 133. 

Durt:  colomMoft   lifted  into  the 
r  In  a  whiriwind 
inbdntai 


Dutch 


91.  58. 
11.  9S.  107.  1S4.  167. 
— -language,    neceMuy   to  a 
trareUer IS. 

—  nameci    general  precept* 
fo'  the  pntnuociadon  of  them. 

18.551 

—  names   of   placet  in    tht 
Colony    may    *""     '" 


—  nion^  comparod  with  Bng- 
A 78. 

—  wdght,    compared    with 


Dn  Ttitt**  houM  and  farm  ■□  the 

Bo^eavdcl  (or  Awshjeaveld), 

117,  ^!«. 

Klao(  near  the  Paari. 

89, 

Dfr^r,  aUrd 440. 

or  Dutker :  daicription  of. 

187.  803. 

Dwaal  river SIT. 

Rilm'iPoort 879. 

——-river;  rock* at 11.43. 

Dye:  yellow _.„..  918; 


Bar^te^  of  the  Baeh^tM,  d»- 

fcribtfd. II.  570~579, 

Banhwware   of   the    Bacbaplns, 

II.  594. 

Earth  H(»(Asrdvaii)  849.  II.  97. 

Earthquakethn  1806 369. 


811,,.  96.38,  157 
— 160.  169.  194. 
roaring  of  a  lion 
II.  306. 


EctipM  of  Jupiter's  SatdUtea,  ob- 

lerved 484. 

Edi :  a  ranarkable  Gut  rapecthy 


EenteRivier B4.  146. 

Epptian-iacred  Vultare 338. 

BitoiTahm,  a  mineral  414. 

Ehndj  or  Elk  (more  praperiy 
Kfana  f  which  see)  t  a  iqieciet 
of  Antelc^.   967.  500,  811, 

813,   313.  483.    II,    93.    190. 
194.873.  S91. 

Bland't  Kloof;  one  of  the  moun- 
tain.paMe* 88. 

VaUey,  or  Elk'i  Pood;  in 

the  Ci«gBrM[nne 999. 


Ekndi    VaU(7,  or  ¥ 

the  Tnu^aiiqifDe.  335. 858. 

477.  -«8«. 

Toael  (Eland4iiRi)  ,..  845. 

Elk.    SeeElnd,<M-KanDa. 

Ehe,  Roode,  a  tree 149. 

— .— Witte  14S. 

Electrical  {Aenomenoo 519. 

Elephant  tnunplei  a  man  to  death. 

801.  30I. 
■  ■- abound  in  the  Interior. 

II.  539. 

-huntl.376.  481.  11.466. 

578. 

tuik  teen  at  lUmM**. 

U.446. 

— ■    ■  —  River..  80.  96.  S80,  Sai. 

— —  acada 236. 

E)cf>hantiBiis  II.  58o. 

EnBgration  to  Southon  Africa. 
76.  374,  975.  11.  539. 
'   ■■'  Hint!  on. — See   a  vin- 

dication of  thii  pamphlet, 
appended  to  the  fim  volume. 
1—4. 

EngeUcbe  Drift  II.  SI 4. 

— — ' Heer H.  486. 

Eoglaod  coropared  with  other 
coimtriei 11.981. 

lettento 510.  11.478. 

Engliih  inhabitant!   in  the  Cape 

Coiony 78.  11,149. 

■  '  language  (in  1815)  little 
known,  exccptii^  in  Cape 
Town,  and  Albany 14. 

"  ■'  nante*  of  place*  may,  in 
•ome  cBMi,  be  nibstitated  for 
Dutch 99. 

— — •  ortho^raphv,  reason*  Sot 
not  adoptin^t  for  the  ^dmau 

ItmgUKe 11.997. 

-■—  plant*,  naturalized  in  Aftki. 
37.  340.  544,  545,  II,  996. 

Ford II.  la  an. 

Englishman:  the   price   of  beii^ 

one 939 

EnthuNatmj  relipout;  its  cdhct*. 
358.  468. 

Entrails  of  animal*,  uaed  for  oect 

lace*.. n.  309. 

Epidemic  complaint,  in  the  Cdony. 

11.137.  141,  148, 

E<iobI[Sw*  361. 

Europe    and    Africa,    contiatted. 
495.  490. 

Eivopean  and  AlHcan,  contrasted. 

I[.  443. 

— — ■ — hixuric*:  probable  aenti- 

meot*  of   the   ■avage    trib«* 

req>ectin5  them  11.440, 

Evapontion;  iti  eSkcta,  to  bodily 

feeling 537. 

Evergreen  plant* U.  II. 

Exasgeration :  the  art  of..  11.368. 

ExcEange,  btult    at  Cape  Town. 

74. 

■ '  mercantits:  the  rate  o( 

in  ISIO.  and  1888. 79. 11. 540: 
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Exotic  plant*  and  flowen,  at  the 

6v>e S3. 

Eqwrts  of theColon;.  57. 79. 196. 

904.  499.    11.   175,   176.  539. 


F. 

Fumi  in  the  Colony:  thdrorigi- 
ul  extent 76. 

Pannen  in  the  Colmf .  See  Boon, 
orBoera. 

FuOnt  (PbeaMnt),  a  kind  of  Pai^ 

Falcon:  aipeciesof 894. 

thelattleRed 338. 

Falie  Bej 16.  86,  87. 

■  tbeDowns  of. 44. 

FDatber.«tick :  its.  important  uie. 

II.  S79. 

Female cfaaiacter  of  the  Bachafdni. 

II.  663. 

Perr7,  over  the  Berg  river  ...  178. 

Fever:  amodeoftreadiwit.  II.7B. 

Fiddle:  one  made  by   apeelman. 

4S9. 

■"— —  abfurd  doctrine  remecting 

it II.  888. 

fUlA^oniMandant,  (Veld«oamian- 

dant)  15a  II.  190. 

Field-cArnet.  (Bee  alio,   Veld-cor- 

nit.)    76.    174.  188.  191.  987. 

SS8.  S41.  S4B.     II.  K>8.    119. 

19T.  159, 
FJg:  Hottentot  54. 

—  DMiygoM.     See  Hottentot  Fig. 

—  tree;  aqwde*  of 499. 

Findi:  new  tpedecof...  914.440. 

II.  969. 

■  "■'■-■■  a  remaiiable   speciei  of. 

11.  498. 

Flre-arnu !  the  ultimate  efifect  of  a 


free  t 


:  of  tl 


t^  abounding  in  game.  II.  595. 

nr»flacea,  at  liukun 11.518. 

FlrMTOod :  ita  Maidty  in  the  vici- 
aityof  CipeToim,  and  a  faint 

tar  ranedyiag  it  54. 

— —  scanatyrfitjin  the  vici- 
nity of  Hottentot  Kttlementi. 
116. 
'  a  K>Tt  which  htinM  when 

—-    -«tii^,    of    the     Bach^ini, 

described.... II.  579. 

Fint  river  CEente  Rivier) 84. 

KK&al-TogebtPiKBl-birds).  11.345. 

Fiscal :  the  office  of ~~ 

llih,iD  Cape  Town 

.^—  thd  Yellow 968.  98a 

the  Flat-head 485. 

——  River  in  Great  NfanaqukJand. 
579. 

the  Great  100.  575.  579. 

Flag :  Engliih,  boitted  on  the  jour- 
ney.... U.  485,  486.  499,  430. 
FlttJiend;  a.fiih,  deicribed.,.  4E5. 


Flea*:  bow  avoided  by  Hottentoti. 

II.  940. 

Flint:  a  kind  of II.  9bl. 

Floon,  of  the  Boer^  hoiifes.  I05. 
I  of   the  Baohapln   houM*. 

n.  517.  519. 

Flower- garden*  at  the  Cape...  99. 

WMODftm  theKarro,  999. 

Flycatcher:  aspeciesof S08. 

Fontefn  (Fountain);  a  word  much 

med  in  the  Colon; 959. 

Pood  of  varioui  nationt ;  remariu 

on II.  SB. 

ing  a  river:  the  daonn  of. 

90.  14a  U.  915. 

Portuyn;  Willan:  an  indoitriotu 

Hottentot  335.  11.917. 

Fran*ch»h6ek    (French    Comer). 

144. 

Prewing  Station 957. 

French  lettlen  in  the  Colony. 
77.  144, 
Friendly  river.  II.  44. 91,  94,  186. 

910, 
Fragi,  in  the  Karrfa  river  ....  971. 

a  concert  of 509. 

a  new  qiedei  of 11.39, 

Frort 366.370.  II,  174.  S59: 

Pruiti:  wild,  eatable.......  54.  387. 

II.  see. 
—  in  the  gardau  of  the 
Cak»y 79,  BO. 

Pud }  a  peculiar  qiedea  made  uie 
of,  on  Saeenwberg.   II.  1I4. 

196. 

Pollen' earth  11.98. 

F^nguwi  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 

reeioni  of  the  Interior.  394. 

Fun  of  the  Colony...  57,  II.  175. 


Ginna-botch,   (tee    alto    Kfama). 
867.  n.  113. 

—  Kraal 9G7. 

L    Wilde  (WUd  GooM>  865. 

Garden;  thepidtlic;  at  Cape  Town. 
S4.  73. 

—  of  the  HotWntMt  at  Ge- 


Qdriept  ingNMMgdi^ 


-  of  the  Boor*  .»...  93.  lis. 
U.  IIB. 


irodoced  by  the  anthor  into 

tbaTraMiHwplne.II.siS.56l. 

G«riep;  ita  Iwandie*,  and  namea. 

S0aS19. 389. 391. 56S.  11.195. 

one  of  the  mott  beautifiil 

of  the  African  riven  ....  390. 
-.— —  pronunciation  of  the  word. 


980.  394.  579.  Ssa   11.511. 

—  fint  arrival  at 314. 

—  iti  breadth  by  trigoDome. 


the  proper  season  tor  a 

1ng  it 44S. 

nature   and  value  of    its 

woods 499. 

.    ...  abounds  in  beautiful  peb> 
ble« IL9I3, 

-— —  ■  a  beaatifid  view  of,   B16. 

391, 

— >-^  mode  of  crari&K  it  on  rafti^ 

11.  IS.  315. 

II..    i.  ooMpared  with  the  Kruttaa. 

II.  999. 

Gariick;    wild:    the    ebanoeabfe 

odour ofapUnttocalled  466. 

Oarst  river II.  153, 

Gattikannna,  or  Wittewata.  343. 

347.  538.548.  U.S.  SS6. 

Giurits  River  100.  137.  579. 

Gazette  of  C^»e  Town,  may  be 

rendered  inttrumental  to  the 

improvement  of  the  OAoay. 

78. 

Oedroct    Hottentotten   (HunMr^ 

Hottentots) IL  159. 

Gfclhout(YdlowWood> 7». 

11,  114. 
GJelvisdi  (lee  aim,  Ydlow^sb). 

969.  980.  396. 

■  ■■  ■  lUTprige  excited  by  a 

drawing  of  one 441. 

G&ntbok H.  35.  »9.  805.  5M. 

Goiddendal,   a  minionarr  tetti^ 
ment:  it*  fint  eitabnduneot. 

105. 

I    1. 1.-  .1.  it*  population 
■    '  reffectioo*  ot 

byaviewofit los. 

—  ■  gardens  of  the  Ho^ 

tentot* loe.  114.359. 

Geographical  Catak^ue  of  plant*. 
IB.  636.  II.  979. 

remaA* 575. 

Geography  and  Botany,  naturally 

connected  II.  sil. 

Geological  feature*  of  the  Rogge- 

veld 857. 

^^—^  nature  of  the  country, 

(■turning  a  diftrent  character. 
306. 

■  ■'     '  ■'      appearances  about  Lita- 

kun 11.354. 

Geology  of  the  Tranwariepfne. 

11.311.318. 

'     ■  ■    importance  of  the  stndy'of. 

11.  SIS. 

George:  the  Di*trict  of 75. 

the  vill^e  ctf. 76. 

Geranium  Rocks II.  98. 

Ger&ht*4M>ode ;  see  Boode. 
German  Colonitt  propose*  to  join 
the  expedition...  II.  157.  18B. 
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Qeit,.ot  Ohtit  Roodeaod,  ooe  of 

die  HotMntoti  who  accom- 
panied the  Butbor  on  the  ex- 
peditioti  into  the  Interior ;  hb 
conduct   HDd  character.  184. 

500.  30S.  559.  U.  897.  830. 
965.  STi.  SB7.  898.  896.  898. 


—  bii  hand  ihsttered  hy  the 
buntiiig  of  a  gun,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  cure.  477— 4B1. 


-  ^drinken    (Ponoo-driDken). 
II.  331. 

GintBeorGirafi(iee  alioCamelo- 
pardalii;^  II.97S. 

—  Acacaa II.  340. 

Omup.    See  Maap 391. 

Gnu,  a  specie*  oT  antdope;  and 

remariu  on  eironeou*  detcrip- 
tion)  of  iL  84.  4S1.  11.  109. 
978. 

—  a  new  qtedei  of,  demibed. 

977,315. 

Goat*  in  the  Colony:  their  in- 
creaw II.  144. 

— —  of  the  Hottentou  at  Onge- 
lufci  Fountain 11.839. 

—  at  Ulikun II.  594. 

-sucker:  alHrd AOS. 

Giedhart,  a  Buihrnen  chief.  B9T. 

497. 
Qodunan ;  Condi*,  a  Hottentot. 
Bee,  Comeli*. 

Gold II.  575. 

GAoaqua 11.303. 

Oook:  wUd l»7.  96j. 

— Egyptian S83.  11.  346. 

Gorib,  a  muwcal  initnunent,  de- 
scribed. 458,469,460.11.967. 
596. 

Qoudlnie:  a  part  of  the  Coloiiy. 

197. 

Gdudibloem     (Marygold);      vUd 

flower*  M  called  ...  899.  989. 

HoOf^ 989.931. 

Government:  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent fbnm  <^. n.  546. 

Ooremor*!  levee  and  ball 38. 

'Oown;  or  white-man  ...  U.  910. 
GraafieynA:  Di*txictof....»    T5. 

Village  of.  50.  76.  96. 

564.  11.541. 

—  '  ■  ordMgrapby  of  the 
word _  530. 

-■■  ■■■ a  jooroey  to,  pro- 
jected..  S30. 

—^ a  de*cription  of  the 

village II.  143. 

Graaf.«tok  (Digging^tick).  11.  99. 

GrahaoiEtown  76. 

Granite 99.  II.  31 1.  354,  355. 

Grapple-plant,  dcKrilied 536. 

Grass,  an  extraordinary  kind  of. 
911. 

—  extremely  icarce  in  the  lUg- 
geveld  960. 


Gran :  Plain*  of...  537,  538. 547. 

II.  960.  966.  970.340. 

— —  annually  tet  on'fire 419. 

'  a  beautiful  specie*,  recom- 
mended   II.  5. 7. 

Ofaiwa :  inconrenience  from  thor 
barbed  seed*  II.  947. 

GnMMtation 11.38. 

Gratitude  of  Btuhmen.  II.  3a,  39, 

40.86. 

Grave*,  of  the  Hottentot*....  599. 

of  the  Bach^Ini  ...11.  599. 

Great  Fountain :  tee  Groote  Fon- 


469. 

Gree»J>omt  9.  97.  153. 

Greenitooe  rock*.  349.  347,  S4S. 

11.43.311. 

■■—■  —  ■-  a  Htedee  of:  pvit^  the 

*ound  of  a  large  bdl 978. 

Oroene  Kloof:  the  mi*Nonaiy  aet- 

tlement  nt 106.  168.  166. 

Spreet^w  (Green   thruih> 

316. 
Groente  Pldn,orVeget^emaibt. 


359.  489.  501.  II.  896. 

Fontein,  in  the  lUra  Coun- 

tiy _ 459.  553. 


berg,..» II.  111.183. 

Grdotkop;  a  peak  in  the  Bdqe*- 

Oroote  Ri*Ier  (Great   River),  or 

Gariep 800.  II.  114.  186. 

'    the  Karrd.  916. 


Tifelberg   (Great   Table- 

mountaui)  .; II.  105. 184. 

Gronae:  N^aqua...  9S5.  II.  345. 

the  vwi^ed  .....  II.  345. 

Gryakop,  a  Btwbroan II.  809. 

GaUp,  an  eataUe  plant 948. 

Guirri 387.  11.588. 

Oiunea  fowl,  orKntado.  364.  496. 
II.  981. 

Gum-amlnc,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Acacia  of  the  Cape.  499. 

tree,  rf  Empt,  com- 
pared with  the  Doornboom  of 


Southern  Africa  .. 


cwriooed  by  the  bunting  of 


'  the  lubject  of  diqxite  at 
Utikun  ....  II.  376.  888.  S96. 
409.415.447.  456. 

—  one  in  po**es*ion  of  the  K&'aa. 
II.  486. 
Ghinpowder :   it*    value   and   im- 
portance exemplified  ....  331. 

379.  438.  II.  19.  894.  951. 

Gypne*,  compared  with  Hottentot*. 
549. 


Hfakdopn  (lee  alw  Hooktiwml 
a  remarkable  thorny  ifanib. 
809.  390.  333.  336.  439.  435. 
II.  6.  941.596. 

Haai :  Spring  (Leaping-hare)^  487. 

n.  3. 

-  Berg  (Mountun-hare^  488. 

Hwl.  M9.C35.II.SS.9a  111.118. 
919. 

Hut  of  the  Hottentot*,  deaciibed. 
161. 

of   the    Becha{Hn    wodmu, 

deicribed 11.569. 

-  ■     rarely  teen  grey,  or  carroty, 

among  the  Buihmen.  II.  198. 

of  Europe«nE,  excite*  jmat 

oitonishment      at      litAun. 

U.  453,  454. 

Haliway-Spring II.  91. 187. 

Hin^lip,  m  aieKwT6.  917.899. 
Handip,  or  Hingklip,  near  Falie 

Bay 4«. 

Hannah,  a  Hottentot  woman  who 

accompanied     the     author'* 

party.  168.  354.  500.  II.  885. 
831. 

Han*  Lucai,  a  Hottentot  who  a^ 
cowpanied  the  antbor,  during 
a  pan  of  hi*  treveU.  353. 378. 

433.438.519.539.559.11. 148. 
158.  996. 

Hintan>4>erg 954.  591. 

Harden   of  plant*,   conndered. 

955. 

Hai«* 979.990.  11.31. 

Hare:  the  leafting,  deccribed.  487. 

II.  5. 

—~  the  Mountain 488. 

Harine*:  tbeldeaof  them  recalled 

by  the  view  of  (ome  vulture*. 

877, 

Harpfiifr^MMf^  (BeMnrbinh)...  959. 

Httna  (Father}  a  Bachapin  title  of 

req»ect II.  380.  388. 

Hart,  the  chief  kiaal  of  the  K/irtM. 

346.430.  II.  995.541. 

Htoebeeat,   or  lUama;  s  tpede* 

(rf*  antelope.  490.  11.  61.  99. 
873.  977.  334. 

Harve* t  at  Klaarwater 491. 

ing    among     the    Bucb^Ini. 

n.599. 

H&i*agay II.  199.  597. 

reprcMutatiDn   of  on& 

491.  II.  186.  5B9. 

-  —  —  wound*:  how  cured  by 

theBachatan* 11.581. 

hout    (Him^y-wood). 

isa 
Hatchet :  it*  alxMi^^nal  Hottwtot 

fbrm 40C. 

Hay:   the  general   u*e  of   it  in 

Africa,  recommended 547. 

Health :  aridity  of  soil  and  climate^ 

conducive  to  it 975. 
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Heat  <^  the  weMher:  TurioiM  tx^ 
amples  of.  ae.  si.  359.  338. 

S6S.  3W.  43S,  43S,  440.  491. 

508.  II.  TS. 
■  Btmo^eric :  an   hypotfaen* 

respecting 4M,497. 

Heatbi:  b  remark re«pectii%  tbote 

at  the  Cape S3. 

■     i    I  thar  northemnKwt  panllel 

oflatitude 90». 

H^emmad;  or,  H^mraaden:  the 

memben  of  the  Diitri<:t<coua> 

dl 183.  191.  II.  191.  ISO. 

Heer.   184.  194.  300.  839.  II.  436. 

HJerw^i  a  Urect  in  Cape 
Town 85. 

HEda !  or  Hda  1  a  Bacharan  es- 
claiDBtioii n.  ASa. 

Heki-ririer.     See,  Hex^^iver. 

H&nd^n-Mvdej  a  place  w  called. 

Hemp  ietmt,  uwd  Cot  amokii^. 

536.  II.  4. 

Hempi    Wld,    or   Wilde-d^ka 

(Leonoti*  LeoDunis) is. 

H^odrik:   Jao;    a    Hottentot. 

II.  *es.  479. 

Herbaria:  a  mode  by  which  thc^ 

may  often   be  emiched.  131. 

H^rholdt's   on    »ieeliwberg.    II. 

184.  180. 

Heroni 39«. 

Hewe:  the  ReTcreodC.  H.F.  is. 

I«.  17a  SIO.  535.  n.  997. 989. 

Hes-river:  or  Ht^rivier...  190, 

8BO.  II.  195. 

Kloof  ....  89.  198.  II.  S. 

Vale  of. 194. 

Hide>d>oca 814.  II.  109. 

-  H^^MpotauRu i  RiverJione;  Zie- 
koej  or,S»-cow;  variouire- 
■narfca  relatire  to  it  86,  863. 

317.  878.  403,  404.  409—413. 
417,  418.  493.  497,  438.  430. 


.  II.  S59. 


.  IS«. 


Hcar-frort 

Hoe*    uMd    by    the 

11.434.  586. 

Hood :  Wilde  (Wild  Dog);  a  new 

ipedea  of  Hyena.  456. 11. 989, 

930. 

Honey :  wild ;  the  mode  in  which  it 

H  obtuned  by  tbe  Hottentoti. 

11.81. 

beet „  876. 

HoneyeoaA  (tone 306. 

Honeynickle:  a  wild  plant  com- 
pared with  it  381. 

Htemg-faio- (Honey-beer)....  364. 

II.  559. 

HooA  of  animali ;  a  remark  rei- 

p«ctmg  them.    139.  II.  336, 

357. 

Hookthom;  tee  Hkakdoom. 
Hoopoe:  the  purple.  396.394. 509. 

II.  346. 

Hotisoa;  artificial j   uied  in   the 


SS9.  833. 


GENERAL  tlfDEX. 

Homynibitaiice*:  theoryof.  11.76. 

HoTMt  of  the  Colony :  increwe  of. 

II.  141. 

■  ■■■    '    the  folly  of  mutiladna  their 

taili 11.330. 

— " —    none    poNes«ed    by 

Bichutboa II. 

— "  '    '  Dwtemper ;  (P&irde-ziekte). 

S7D.  310.  11.318.  918. 

—  Mountain,  or  Paardriterg, 

intheTrantgariepine.  11.943 

IilBnd{PaardeoEiland).5]. 

waggon;  or, P&arde wagen, 

of  tfaeTtdony  ...  9B.  II.  135. 
— ^  Grave  i  a  uation  in  the  Cii- 

gariepine 11.98. 

of  the  mountajiu,  or  Wilde 

Paard 138.  II.  31 

:  River;  leeHqtpmiotamu— 
:  Wooden,    a    Hottentot 

mode  of  croiniig  rivers.  415. 

II.  13. 

Hortieidturs :    itate   of  it  in  the 

Colony 11.  us. 

-^^-^^^   of    the    Bachaptna. 

II.  587. 

Hoipitality  among  the  Boor*;  re- 

dprocaL 111. 

Hot  firing!  in  Southern  Aftica.  96. 

98.  194,  195. 
Hottentoti.  —  The  ftJIowii^  refer- 
ence* under  thit  word,  are 
intended  for  collecting  toge- 
ther, merely  in  the  order 
which  they  h«f>pen  to  itand 
the*e  volume*,  a  few  of  those 
scattered  remark*  and  occur- 


character,  and  of  the  prindpid 
feature*  of  that  race,  may  be 
obtained.  See  also  the  word*, 
Buahman  and  Kora,  and  tbe 
names  of  those  Hottentots,  of 
whom  a  more  particular  men- 
tion ha*  been  made. 

thdr  mtuation  before  the 

discovery  of  the  Cape .....    3. 

speak  a  cormpt  dialect 

of  the  Dutch  language,  whkUi 
it  i*  necciiary  for  a  traveller 
tolearo 13.166.  11.437. 

their  evidence  not  to  be 

rqected 13. 

".  --  ■  an  infringeiDent  on  th^r 
liberty 84. 

nave  been  found  to  be 

the  most  serviceabJe  loldien 
for  the  defence  of  tbe  Colony 
againit  the  bordering  tribes.  60. 

soldier  i  the  t^nnion*  of 

one,  with  req>ect  to  military 
service 66.  ISO. 

•  the  proportion  of  their 

number*  in  the  Colony.  77. 
II.  144. 

generally  dblike  living  in 

town*  .„ 77. 1 

■  ■     their  name*  of  places, ' 


preferable  to  those  wtuch  have 
been  nibstituled  by  the  colo- 

niiU 100.  3S6. 

ittentotii  a  proof  that  ibey  mav 
be  brought  to  lutuuit  to  jJl 
the  rule*  of  decorum  required 

'-  -    -1 1.  ."9_  gjg_ 


a  church 
psalm*  with  gi 


great  c< 

109. 337. 
Gen&dendaL  118. 


kind  of  mat 1 

— ■ nearly  all  of  them  e 


1  the  service  of  the 


have,  in  general,  little 

inclination  for  gardening.  1 14. 

334.  35S.  359. 

"  their  customary  w^e*. 

115. 

-  '        mistrustfiil  of  colonial 
promise*  hb. 

of  the  Mixed,  or  Half 

breed,  called  Bastaard*,  by  the 
Boon „....  154.361. 

the   ridiculom    name* 

sometime*  given  to  thesn  by 
the  Colonists....   155.  II.  166. 

description*  of  particu* 

lar  mdividual*.  155.  161. 167, 

16S.  184, 

frequent  too  much  the 

Pdgter's,  or  Brandy  shop.  163. 

11.  151. 
■  scarcely  ever  know  their 


the  mode  of  life  most 

congenial  to  their  natural.  dif> 
po«ilion 173. 

thdr     quickne**     and 

memoir,  in  all  a&irs  relating 
to  cattle 175.  9i3.  U.  8. 

their  helpleMueis  in  a 

particular  accident  at  Olyven- 
bout-bAKh  177. 

the  figures   of   several. 

173. 

their   sernces   unially 

secured  by  legal  forms.  183. 

347.  II.  168,163. 

ft  savant  rarely  jjwrti- 

cipate*  with  his  Master  in  the 
hospitality  of  the  Boor*.  1 9a 

r^ard    It^cco     and 

brandy  a*  neces*aries 193. 

women  t  remarks  on  an 

occsNonal  peculiarity  of  shape. 
916. 

at  their  meals 917. 

th«r  game  called  card- 
playing 933,931. 

easUy   find    their   way 

over  tbe  countrv.  836.11. 190. 

leather,  the  most  usual 

materialofthdr clothing.  S43. 

■■■    thdr  mode  of  healing 

absce**  in  oxen 346. 
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patience  ssi. 

■        their  mats  made  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rush 963. 

-  apiieareoce  and  detcrip- 
of  a  large  cnravan.  — 

-  prefer  huntiag  to 


pe^tious  trsTMling 287. 

■     I  a  kraal  on  the  Oariep. 

5S4. 

—  "'■—  ■  the  niat-houKi  made  by 

diem,  conTcnient  for  the  pas- 
torallife  3S5. 

—  '■■         vintors,  in  the  Asbcftoa 

Monatains 931. 

—^ boys    and    prts:    their 

youthfiil      livelincM     deserts 

tlieni  at  an  early  age  ....  338. 
— — bmguagc  compared  with 

thatofthe  Kdras 

bodies,  (tota  bukii  and  grease, 
a," 
^•^ mode  of  puuishii^  c 


— —  of  Ktaanreter:  the  mode 
in  which  they  treat  thrirwii 

S54. 
'  an  t4>pro[vute  motto 
for  them 365. 

at    Klaarwater :     their 

lazincn   and   want   of  perse- 
verance   36T,  SGS. 

■-■—   the     i^riginal     dress, 
deKcribed 395- 

— —  manubcture  cord  from 
bei^ornishca 40S 

hatchet,  bowl,  and  bam. 

bos .,    -- 

■  '■■■    recover  loit   cattle,     , 
.following  their  track 4SE. 

■  ■  ntiMcal  instniiDent  called 

a  Oortb 458.  4G0.  559. 

■  '■'      their  o]nn>on  of  tke  com- 
pass   466,467. 

■  waggons SSS 

I  compared   with   Bacfaa- 


.   4SG. 


hats  at  Klaarwater.  493. 

■  ■  ■  an  examnle  of  their 
power  of  travelling  on  foot ; 
and  the  fortunate  escape  of 
one  who  ventured  atone  from 
the  Colony  to  Klaarwater.  497. 

■  — ■  on  example  of  die  bcility 
with  which  they  sometimes 
tufe-  themteWes  to  be  misled 
and  of  their  slownesa  in  listen- 
ing to  reasonoUc  argument. 
503,504. 
—^—  an  ancient  custom  in 
hijryiiv  thdr  dead  592. 

-  frequently  change  their 
place  of  abode  and  moove 


their  houses  and  their  "whole 

fiunily 549. 

Hottentots:  the  various  tribes  which 

constitute  tlie  Hottentot  race. 

'  589. 

defimtioD  of  the  term 

'  Hottentots    Proper,'     made 

use  of  in  this  work 589. 

description    of  ono   of 

thdr  kraals II.  G,  T. 

are    naturally    fond    of 

music II.  9. 

their  conunerdal  ipecu- 

lattons II.  50. 

sometime*  fickle  and  un- 
certain in    their   movements. 

U.  67. 

»«  in  general  very  bad 

cooks II.  88.  969. 

instance*  of  thdrapathy 

and  unconcern...  II.  130.  S37. 

48S. 

less    prolific    than    the 

colonists II,  144. 

their  manners  during  a 

state  of  intoxication.    II.  159. 

— the  diflerencet  between 

the  Hottentots  and  the  Boom, 

impartiatly  weighed.      II.  1 G 1 . 

169.  16*.  179, 

a  colonial  law  for  their 

protection II.  1G9. 

their     natural     timidity 

frsquently   renders  them   the 

dupes  oi  secret  iotiinidation. 

11.  165. 

their  readineaat  finding 

thtirway II.  190. 

thiar  filtbinesi  exagge- 
rated   II,  809. 

situation  of  their   race 

■nee    the    discovery    of  the 

Cape    of    Oood     Hope.     II. 

ao3, 

often  inclined  to  disre- 
gard regularity  and  good  order. 

II.  930. 
--  ■■— —  a  specimen  of  th«r  lan- 
guage    II.  991, 

mode  of  avtndins  fleas. 

often  adopt  thouriitless 

schemes 11.980. 

—  want  of  prudence,  a  part 

of  their  character 11.884. 

^— -^  are  seldom  provident  fi>r 
the  Aitura II.  989. 

.,   ■-, B  remark  on  the  name* 

given  by  them  to  different 
tribes  of  aborigine*  ...  II.  303. 

their  nngular  mode  of 

drinkine II.  314.  450. 

almBDack II.  343. 

— — the  muticanddancii^of 

the  Colomal   Hottentots,  or 

Hottentots  Proper  ...  II.  S96. 

■    '  instance  of  their  want 

of  prudence II.  4S0. 


betray  peat 
timidity  when  among  sbnnge 
tribes II.4M.  48S. 

women    accustomed   to 

the  hardship*  of  a  wandaring 
life - II.  46«. 

not  n^lect&l  of  tliedil. 

ties  of  hospitality.  11,  549.  544. 

cotMderotioiH    rotpwt- 

ing.tbelocalitjrofthe  Hotten- 
tot nee,  and  u>  EupiMMed  de- 
crease   11.  549. 

language,  totally  (Ssttnct 

fttun  that  of  the  Ca»«  ram. 
II.  58S. 

call    various    vegetable 

preparotioni  by  the  name  of 
bread II.  SS6. 

their  instnimental  music 

compared  mth  that  of  the 
Bacbapin* II,  598. 

a  remark  respectina  the 

general  character  of  the  Hot- 
tentot race  11.599. 

Hottentotnria,  or  Hottentoria,  tbe 
countn'  of  the   Hottentots; 

Hottentot's     Brood     (Hottentot* 

Bi^»d):anextrBordinaiT  plant. 

II.  147. 

Holtentot-flg 54. 

HoUand -..  85. 

.. .. Mountains.  41.  81. 

Kloof,  or  Pass.  86. 

5S0. 
Zeer(orSore):  its  nature^ 

and  mode  of  cure 3T1. 

Houb<Sek M. 

Houses  of  the  Colonists:  descrip- 
tion of  some  wiiich  are  buut 

of  mud u.  119. 

Hout>Bay  (Wood-Bay)  eo. 

Kapper  (Wood-cutter),  a  bird. 

318. 

Houte-paard  (Waoden.4iDrse) ;    a 

mode  of  crossing  riven  Dy  it 

415.416, 

Houswana :  remarks  on  the  wwd, 

11.559. 

Hu^j  Piet;  a  colonist .......  190. 

Huisbezdekings,  (or,  pastoral  vinta- 

tioni) II.  154. 

H6iiii)g-berg,     (Honey-Mountain}, 

130. 

Hunt,  of. the  Bochaplns,  in  the 

vidni^  of  LitAtin.    IL  390. 

480. 

Hunting  preferred  to   agriculture, 

by  the  Hottentots.    sa4,  845, 

Hunter'ft^tation  H.  49. 

Hurricane,  in  the  Abestos  Moun. 

tains 337. 

Hydrophotno,  or.  Canine  madness, 
II.  594. 

Hygrometo'  188, 

Hyena.... 578.  11.877.386. 

the  Hunting.  456.    H.  «9. 

■■.    ■.  the  Striped t..  U.  889. 
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lIjeBai  the  Spotted 11.  9S9. 

Hyoio-MountaiDi,  id  tbe  Ci^arie- 

pfne  ...  II.  ST.  36.  44.  47.  71. 


Ice 81.  664. 

Iguana r II.  S3. 

Iropom  of  die  Colony 79. 

Induttry  among  the  Boch^ns. 
II.  557. 

Influenza:  b  species  of.  11. 1ST.  111. 

Inghf  (Ing-h&y),  aspedes  of  weasel. 
II.  593. 

Inhumanity:  an  imtance  of  h  at 
Litakun II.  478. 

Ink,  of  a  yellow  color 919. 

Inns:  the  want  of  then)  in  the 
Colony,  frequently  remedied 
by  hoiptality 141. 

Insects:  reoiarkable.  3lo.  4O0. 418. 

Interpreter  for  the  Sichuina  lan- 
guage    485.  II.  963. 

Intramontane 5B1. 

Intzi-lDtii,aSichuana  word  expres- 
sive of  multitude II.  560. 

Inundation  of  the  Garf^,  and 
Nbgarfep  SIS.  319.  390. 

Iron II.  575. 

cutric  pyrites  of  S09. 

ore;  appearances  of 95. 

H  «>ede9  found  at  Sansa- 

rfn ri.S57. 

'  H  gpeciea  of 114. 

■ stone  rock se6. 

——  -ware,  manuftictured  by  the 
Nudkkettiei II.  439. 

tttbmus  of  Cape  Town,  viewed 
from  Table  Mountain  ....  46. 

■  '  ■  ■■  a  ramble 

over 51 — 58.  84. 

Itinerary;  the  longitudes  ^ven  in 
it  ~ 205. 

-  ■    -  reinwfcsreyectingit.gJl. 

iTor;,  brought  by  the  Hottentots 
to  Cape  Town  154. 

■  '  .the  price  of  it  in  the  In- 
terfor II.  274, 

St  litakun  ...  II.  403.  4d6. 

-.  obtained   from  the  Nuit- 

ketsies  andBnrol^ngs.  II.  537. 

538. 
■             on  establishing  a  reeulated 
trade  with   the  Bichubia  na- 
tions   11.559. 

^— —  a  mode  of-  procuring  it. 
II.  555. 

—  ringi  1  an  ornament  of  dis- 
tinction ¥roni  by  South-Afri- 
cans   II.  369.  571. 

J. 

JackaU  ISa  4fi4.  II.  83.  99.  SSf. 

.  I  tail ;  its  sii{qMMed  virtue 
and  use II.  67. 4is. 


318. 

--'  ■■■Fountain 

Jacobs:  Pieter;  a  colonist.... 
Jacob :  Oud  Boas.  IL  94.  95. 

Jan  Hendrik II.  465.  4T9. 

Jan.Tadentlia]:  a  lurd  so  caLed. 

364. 
Jan  Van   Roje;   or  Van  Rooyen: 
see.  Van  Roye. 

Jaosensi  General •••■.  19 

Jansz's  Fountain 463. 

Jas  (Yas),  or  Watcb-coat.  933.  970. 

Jaundice 

Jetbom  of  the  Cape.    See  Spring- 

haas,  or  Letpiag  Hare. 

J6nker's  Water "* 

Josapbat:  Dal  van 

Journal:  a  mode  of  gainios  time 

for  writing  it II.  401, 

^~  a    remade    respecting    it. 

II.  304, 

Jiiffirouw  Vermedlen  II. 

Juk  Ririer  (Yoke  River)  8S5.  999. 
rivfers  Hdogte  (Yoke  River 

"  "  '    ■  ....  929. 


Hdi 


151.946. 

Jlili,  a  faithful  Hottentot:  bis  cha- 
racter and  history.  II.  160,161. 

165.   333.  S4S.  262.  279,  880. 

523.  S6T.  423.  463.  491. 
Jupiter's  Satellites,  observed.   463. 
Justice;  the  administration  of;   in 

the  C^)e  Colony TT.  78. 


Kiabi,  a  Bushman 
his  friendly 


his  kraal,  alarmed  bv  sus. 

pidon  of  spies if.  901 

character  of  him   and   his 

countiymen II,  aos. 

■  and  Gryskop,  viul  Klaar- 

water U.  318. 

Kiama;    or,   KhjMTna     II.  s: 

334.350.899.  573. 

lUapsche  Duinen  (Cape  Downs}. 
58.84. 

Vlakte  (C^»e  Flats>  56, 

Kart-qwlj  a  HoUentot  game,  to 

called 333. 

K&avs«ukoli  (Jackal's  tail).  11.412. 

KabaJOOri U.413. 

Kifler:  seeCaffi^. 

Kaflers-boMO    (Biythiina    Caffis). 

93.94. 

Vink    (Cafie  finch.)   so. 

II.  492, 


Ktik6tM^:  WUde 501.  503. 

Kameelpkard  j  see,  Camelopard. 

KamM-doorn 453.  II.  240. 

KamedUhoek 11.  2TS. 

Kamb&nni :  remarks  on  the  word. 

II  300. 

-  -  Mountains.  II.  34a  491. 

■ Pass II.  289.  «»1. 

Peak II.  991.  314. 


meanins  and  uiplicatiaD.  359. 

Kamnau-land ;    a  divinon   of   the 

Colony  . 96.  579.  680.  581. 

Kana^E&na,  a  Bachapin  air,  II.  43B. 

Kan&ri  vogel,  a  bird  so  called.  502. 

K&nne,  a  speciea  of  antelope.     See 

also  Eland,  319,  313.     11,  93. 

49.  81.  190.  195.  199.  S8S. 

KJinnfr.boGch  (lUuina.bush) ;  aihrub, 

from  the  ashes  of  which,  the 

Colonists  make  soap.  967.419. 

11.91.113. 

Kraal  ~ 867. 

Kannalaud :  a  division  of  the  Co- 
lony .„.„  267.  579,  680,  581. 

Kapt^en  (Captain),  a  title  not  un- 
known to  toe  extra-colonial 
tribes _.....»  II.  436. 

Kard6uw's  Kloof 68. 

Kar6ss;  or,  Hottentot  Cloak.  267. 

S9T.   459.    490.      II.  86.  550. 
376. 

the  fore-  and  hind-  992. 395. 

KaiT^e-hout  (KarT^wood)or,  Kar- 

Tie  tree.   1TB,  1T9.  207,  208. 

31T.  343.  11.  29,  199. 

Kairfe  liver 36T.  11.  371. 

Karr^ebergcn,  or,  Karree  Moun- 

-   7.999. 


-  Plain  „ 


Kanikarri,   b 


.   301. 
-  Poort;  or  the  Pass 
of  the  Karree  Mountains.  ii9B. 
K&rrikamma;  see  Klaarwater.    II. 
365. 
tribe   of  Bichuaaai, 
II.  4T4.  539,  548. 

Karr6:  meaning  of  the  word.  sot. 
geographically  defined.   T5, 

581.  558, 
the  nature  of  its  soil.   Slo. 

240.  244. 

its  climate 81. 187. 

the  Great ;  its  rivers.    13T. 

813.  215. 

-doom ;  see,  Karro-thorn. 

■  Ground:  its  nature.  U.  41. 

■  Plains !  a  view  over  them. 


-TTiom. 


ZIB,  21S 


95.    II.    99.  940, 
241.  948. 

Poort  (Karr6   Pass).    20T. 

655.  657,  .'156.    II,  98. 

Karupny,  a  Bushman  Kraal 436. 

Ka^oiiring,  or  Katjepiri  (Gardenia 

^rida) fiS. 

Kast&nje:     Wilde,   (Wild   Horse- 
clwsnut) 63. 
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IUva;>«e,Kiava,oriai)a. 
KaTBklDn  ITnil  of  tbe  KlOn).    II. 
418. 

lUcriiiceKirri  SS*. 

Kees,  lee  Miichiliika. 

K^erit  (Peent),  or,  Plover.  344. 

Kefiikimiiiui  River 38T. 

Kerlc-ttraat  Bt  Tulbagh 189, 

K^retenbotch,  near  Ciipe  Town.  6S. 
Keitrel,  a  tpoata  of  bewk.  33B.  SOi. 
Ketu  (bag)  of  the  Bacbeplni.  II. 

578. 

KejMT,  one  of  the  Hottcntoti  who 
•ccomfMnied  tbe  author.    II. 

166. 

■nd  Stnunoan,  luspected  of 

being  (pie*  ..; 11:901. 

-'■    ■  tbdr  mfier- 

ing*  ironi  tbtrtt U.  90j. 

-.^^—  bii  anecdotei  of  Buibmen, 

11.391. 

■   hit  desertion.  II.  380.  S83. 

KhiaU,  B  ipedei  of  Manii;  de- 
■cribed n.  495.  440. 

KhUut;  Eiapeciesofweatel.  II.S93. 

Kh&amB.   SeeKitainB. 

Khamietbm;  >ee  Kamietberr. 

Kh6ru,  or  &chnAi  cm  ...  if.  £71. 

KibbukfUi,  the  wife  of  Mattlvi,  and 

mother  of  Mamtin.   11.486. 

307. 

King),  Queens,  Piincei,  &c.  of  tbe 
BichufinB  tnbei II.  368. 

Kfrri 354.  491.  11.  198. 

IGte;  Btpeciei  of ...' 509. 

Ktaaribnteln ;  lee Klaarwater.  STI. 

Kliarwater,  Kliaribotein,  or  Urri- 
ksniina,  a  Hottentot  TiIlBse 
and  Miidonary  Station  in  the 
TVantgariepine....  49.  64. 154. 

948.  399.  349.  353.  3S9.  389. 
391.  398.  489.  501.  11.9.199. 
938.  939.  943.  365.  46«.  541. 

Kl&atUftk^i),  a  Bacbwin  cattle- 
»tation n.341. 

Klagt  Hottentotten  (Complaiiiiiii; 
Hottentot*) ll.  159. 

Kleine  TUelbcrg  (Little  Table- 
mountain^.     II.  117.  194.  1A3. 

Kl(bbiriikb6nni,  a  copioui  fountain, 
the  Hiurce  of  the  Kr^an 
Itiver.   II.  993.  999.  359.  491. 

— —  little n,S9B. 

Klip  Fonteln  (Rock   Fountain}  in 

the  countiy  of  tbe  Buihmen. 

193,  994. 

FoDtefn,  of  tbe  K^a  country, 

II.  961. 
Kloof,  lignification  of  the  word.  1 6. 

near  C^>e  Town 15, 

Kloofi,  or  Hountain-paua  of  the 

Kloof  Village,  in  the  A  tbeMoi  Moun- 

taint ...  398.  541.  545.  II.  917. 

KlAwa,  or  whey,  of  the  Bachapini. 

n.  593. 

Kldn,  a  ipecicf  of  jackal ...  11. 419. 


Kn^nak  (Knaptack);  Colonial  ap- 
plication of  tbe  nane  ....  4S3. 

Kn^i  SUgter** 901. 

Knnt**  Fountain II.  969. 

Knite:  Uichu&nB,orBBchifi!n.  491. 
U.  575. 

-«he«thi   of   the  Bechapini. 

11.  596. 

KnMook;  WUde,  (WUd  Garlic}; 
it*  changeable  odor 466. 

Kn6flooki  Krasl 93. 

Kn6riiaan,  tee,  K6rhaan  or  Koor* 

K6bo,  or  cloak  worn  by  the  Bacha- 

pim.     II.  318.  350.  389.  399. 

413.  5T0.  591. 

lUedoe.    Sec,  Kdodoo,  and  Ktidu. 

K^be^  (Cow-Mountain).    95. 44, 

K6gdtai  (BulletiMuch).   167.    II. 

946.  986. 

Kojis,  a  tribe II.  53S. 

Kpk,  a  family  of  Half-Hottentots, 

363. 

Adam,  a  captain  of  the  Mixed, 

or    Half-Hottentoti,    or   Bat- 

taardi,  living   at   Klaarwater. 

351.  365.  381.  385.  433.  468. 

517.  594.  II.  997.  973. 

C6pido  II.  994.  466. 

-^Jan;  a  Hottentot  who  ac- 
companied tbe  author  from 
Oape    Town   to    Klaarwater. 

155,  156.  399. 

-         a.    Half-Hottentot    and 

MiMonary.  431.  II.  964.  537. 

Kraal,  on  the   Gmep.  369. 

11.  823. 
K6ker-booni,  or  Quiver-tree  (Alois 

dichotoma) 94.  II.  199. 

KAman't  Klo<^ 89. 

Kok6on,  or  Kdtdong.     See  Ko- 

kdn. 
KofcuB,  or   KokilDg;     an    animal 

allied  to  the  Gnu.  11 .978.  301. 

315.338.  568.  598. 

Komb&ara;  or, Vel-komb&Bn(Skin- 

COveriet>...  360.  II.  175.  835. 

Kommed&kka,  a  botanical  paralld. 

K6odoo  i  K6du ;  or,  K^edoe,  a  ipe- 
det  of  Antelope.    937.  374. 

380.  II.  599. 
Kool-taliade,  a  Colonial  diah.  190. 
K6orhaaD,OTK6ihaan:  aq»ecie*of 

buitard 186. 

— of  the  KBrT6 833. 

K6om-vreeter  (Corn-eater),  a  bird 

retembling  the  domettic  ipar- 

row  946.  S59.   n.91. 

KCouKaoMl    11.339. 

Kop:  ligoification  of  the  word. 
183. 

K6perbeiv ;  or,  Ktfperbeigen  (Cop- 
per-MouDtaint).  581.  II.  56s. 

K^je«Font&i 985. 

K6rBi  i  or,  Kor&net ;  or  K6raquai, 
one  of  the  tribe*  of  tbe  Hot- 
tentot race  345.  589. 

^^  their  conntr;  defined.  346. 
5B0. 


Korat:  their  languMe.  901. IL9S1. 
ihor  genenl  ^aneter.  388.  - 

II.  913.  599. 

-^—  lea*  dviliied  than  lb*  Hot- 

tentott 361. 

thur  knali,  or  viUatea.  538. 

II.  i.  10.  904. 

— —  one  of  their  lnwt  of  inherit- 
ance  373. 

description  of  one  of    tbdr 

captain*,  or  chieftain*  ■■■■  490, 

-  tint  met  with  at  G&ttikamma. 

J44. 

astonishment  of  tome,  at  a 

coloured   drawii^   of  a  fitb. 

441. 

a  numerout  party  airive*  at 

Lit^un II.  486. 

Korfaa,  or  Koriander  (more  coT- 

corectly,   K6ra,  or  K6raqua). 

345. 

Korhaan 186. 

Kori,  a  new  apeciea  of  Bustard.  393. 

Kos£s;  or  Caflret  Proper.  7T.  968. 

588. 

Koa:  meauingoftheword.il. 978. 
389. 

or  Bach^n  chiedain.  U.364. 

398.  488. 

Koiie*;  or  chieftMii*:  the  nature 
of  tlieir  power 11.548. 

tbdr  dwellings  at  Litikun, 

de*cribed II.  441.  514. 

KtSsi  Fountain IL  871. 

Hills 11.989. 

k^tbo ;  or  Bachapin  fur^«loak. 

II.  350.  598. 

KotAwi  y  a  specie*  of  weasel.  U. 

598. 

K^vefa,  akind  of  hassagay.  11.597. 

Kdwsakwa;  or,  Kisaqua;    a  name 

by  which  some  of  the  Butb- 

mea  are  diitinguished.  11.331. 

K6wiakykwa ;    or   lUsakyqua.    II. 

33). 

Kra«:  Witte  (White  CrowX  »e- 

509. 

WitteJuls      OVhiie«ecked 

Crow) 501. 

Kraaikt^,  a  Bushman  captain.  D. 
85.190. 

KraaL  ...  Il.as,  86.  188. 

Kraal :  the   proper  signifiotiaa  oS 

the  word  887. 

Kraals,  or  villages,  of  the  Hotto^ 

tot* 384.  334.  336.  860. 

KAw. 

536.  n.  5.  10.  804. 

Bush- 
men. 439.  II.  16.  55.  86.  189. 

197. 

or  Cattl»f>oun<lt.  118.360. 

407.  II.  990.  4S4. 

Krim<N^  a  Bachapin  chieftain.    II. 

441.  444.  50». 

Krianvr^ :  Groote  Uaaowe 
(Great  Uue  Crane) 30*. 

Kredpel4>oom 95. 

Kri^er  (or,  Kniger):  Jacob,  a  co- 
lonist who  accompanied  an  mw 
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fiwtnnkte  espeftkm  to  ei[Jon 
the  Interior.  5a  Sol.  11. 30£. 
Rrieger  for  Krtifay,  Card  j  tnta- 
plfNl  to  dtnth  by  an  elephuit, 
901.  SOI. 
I  GraTe;  •  place  in  the 
nrie[»oe  ...  300.  i97, 19B. 
VoniciD,  a  place  bdihut 
the  Soow  HonnlaiiH.  II,  111. 

183. 
KriSger;  lecKriBsor. 
KrtiigMi  rives'.     U.  995.  990.  30«. 

543. 
Kr^mon ;    the  Bacha|»n  Cwital  io 

1809  and  isso II.  519. 

K6du;  lee,  Kdodoo. 

Kiiikenclief,  or  Kite 501. 509. 

KtUlenberg,  in  the  Middle  Rogge> 

veld S5B. 

Kfikum^rinLi,  a  •centcdfiruit.  54. 
Kdyer,  a  Colomal  word  in  frequent 

Kw&kkai"'(>r,'QiiiiUui! 

Kwikka  Fountain 9TT. 

Kwlkitaart,  or  WaMail  ,„  30.  901. 

Kygariep.  a  braocD   of  the   river 

Ganep. ...  S19.  391.  401.  497. 

49S.  447.  If.  SSa. 

K/n-gat   (Kyn.{ut)    or    pithU  for 

catching  wild  animali.    586. 

403. 

KydkamiDa  Hirer SST. 


LabumuDi  ;  ■  tree  compared  with 
it 11.  146. 

Lake:  aperiodicBl 50T. 

—  Optical  I  dewribed ...  U.  SB. 

Unddrort:  the  natureoThiiofSce. 
7S. 

Landed  iHvperty:  (tateof;  among 
the  Bachapim 11.514. 

Landacapetcetiery!  apeculiarkind 
of aaa,    u.  979.597. 

Ui^faeig    (Long   Mountain);    an 

denited  dirtrict  in  the  Trant- 

gariqiloe  ...370.  376.  510.  IL 

956.  9SS.941. 

Lw^  Kloof  fLoM4>BH} 581. 

Langu^eof  thel^ttentoti  Proper, 


845.  II.  S 


-  Bichiiiaa^  a 
eSichuina.U. 


called 


by  them,  the  Sichuina.  U.  993, 

503.  581 — 585. 

Ungwagen,  a  pan  of  a  Cape  wag- 
gon    130.  956. 

Lark;  of  the  Cape  J09. 

Law*  and  mode  M  trial  in  tlM  Cif>e 

Colony  .« 78. 169. 

— —  of  the  Bacbapin*.   545.  544, 

545. 

Leaf:  a  lingular,  kind  of 536. 

VOL.  II. 


Leanmftn,  a  name  given  id  a  Budi- 
mau  c^ittun  and  hii  ion.  See, 
Magerman. 

Leatning,  a  diqilay  of,  bf  Hr.  Bar- 


Leathn  of  ibeep-ikini    : 


Cape 


—  mucfadko  (Give  me  tohoeco). 
II.  436. 

Le'er,  a  part  of  a  wt^gon 149. 

Le'o^boom 149.  IL  318. 

L^euwe  Fontein   (Lioni  Fountain] 

in  the  Ci^ariemne.  887.  989. 
L^eawenhof,    a   villa  i 

Town _   . 

L^enwenkop loa 

Ltaiwenkuil  (Litmi  Den),  b  place 

in  the  Tran^arieptne.  S59. 
8«l.  491. 

Leg-plaata,  or  CattlMlace  of  the 

coloniiti.    907.      II.  100.  197. 

Lek&aka,  or  ear^ late,  of  the  Bacha- 
pim   il.  S99.  567.  579. 

LeUtini,  or  Watermelon.  IL  587. 

Lekh&pu,  a  lort  of  Watermelon. 
II.  587. 

Lek^kko  (riMal>bird,  or  Butcher- 
bird)    n.  345. 

Lemon*. 78.  194.  948.  n.  145. 

Lent,  or  Linctqiin  of  the  Ctpe 
waggon*,  deMTibed 149. 

Leopard;  or  llger,  of  the  coloniit*. 


16.  18. 


11.  1 


■  or  Luipard,  of  the  colon- 
ist*    II.  3S6. 

L^HWf.     101.  975.  976.      IL  580. 

Lepdtn,  or  pumpkin II.  S87. 

Lmmo.    Bee,  Htimo. 
Laho&tae,  a  lort  of  Wetomelon. 
II.  587. 
LMJan,  or  the  Anued  Plover.   II. 

Letter;  the  fint  from  UtAun  to 
England II.  478. 

Letterbag,  broken  open  by  a  Hot- 
tentot   S66. 

La  Vaillant.  66.  914.  578,  579.  II. 

959.  559. 

Levee  of  K^Srai , S44. 

Li,  a  Stchuana  prefix II,  30B. 

Liberty,  in  the  wild*  of  Africa.  515. 
499.  n.  37. 
Lichfakn,  or  Bidiuana  landalt,  II. 
570. 
lichikk;    or,  Reed-dpe.   IL  410. 
Uchen*,  rardy  huad  m  the  Inte- 
rior r^ian*....u 394. 

'  gn:  Dr.  19.  578,  579.  II. 


pendedtoVoUL 

4m 


LicfateiMtdn:  Dr.;axp<Meidwmi> 
mamu  erron  and  mi«r^re- 
aentationt  of  "  Barrow'*  Tra- 
vel*."   346. 

Uchiii  I  an  eataUe  root.     II.  589. 

UMtecki  river 35.  51.  54. 

Idf&  modified  under  difierent  form*, 
^  n.  397, 

Ughtning,  coniiMet  the  caravan. 
509. 

■——■—-  of  Souchom  Africa,  de- 
scribed   369, 

Ltgter,  of  the  Cape  waggon*,  d^ 
«cribed 150 

Ltctaroet 150. 

Likhdai,  or  Cattlfrpound.    U.  375, 

Lime,  made  from  ifadl*  ,„.»..,  71 

IJnie*tone  Rock.    985.    359,  560. 

998.  IL  960.  311.  354. 

linoog,  a  kind  of  vulture   11.399. 

LJoni  a  tame  one 67. 

footmarlu  of  thii  ammal  ffr*t 

observed 986. 

one  ihot  near  Lion  Fountain. 

987. 

hi*  ^tlei   tUaputed.  989.    IL 

199. 

the    caravan   obttnicted    by 

one 306. 

Gert  danhed  at  the  foot- 
mark* of  one  on  the  ban^  of 
theKygariep 409. 

the  par^  diiturbed  by  one  at 

night :  lymptom*  of  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  mode  of  keeping 
him  at  a  diitance  „ ,  450. 

——  and  theirprey.  11.89,85.193. 

— '  ■  one  of  a  Hack  varied,  *hot 
IL  191. 

-  the  pale,  or  ooaonon  varie^. 

n.  199. 

——  the  dangovw  vint  of  one ; 
and  it*  renting  mittaken  for  an 
earthquake U,  906. 

-Den,  a  place  lo  called.  491. 

-^—  Fountain 987. 989. 

-  Mountam,   at  Cajie  Town. 

4,  S.  14. 
"        Head,  a  mountain  at  Cape 

Town.  3.  5. 16.  41. 40.  58. 100. 

bling  it,  near  the  A*beito« 
Monntaini '.„,  349. 

tbeFalw  8. 

■^  RuD^  Mountain  90. 

liquor  Ammonia! :  iti  efbcti  at  a 
remedy  i^aintt  tlie  lnt«  of  a 

*ai>ent 399.  541. 

IJttAtt,  or  copper  bcacdet.  II.  56?^ 

568. 

U*hu Am  (tnulT)  IL  391.  407.486.. 

Idtiakoon;    ur,  Letirkoon.    See 

Utakun. 
litakun:  .„  49,50.  376.  485.  564. 
II.  308.  609. 

'  iti  lituation  in  the    year 

IBOI 8(15. 

^— —  remarkt  on  the  word   II. 
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Utifcimj  ■  lonenl  detcriptioa  of. 

il.  511. 

—■-  ■     tiw  ori^ml  torn  of,  II. 

559.  519. 

— —  sontimamtxMofh;  ud 
reflectioDf  exdted  bj  a  walk 
throu|fa  it II.  411—445. 

■  —    i—  a  view  of  it  &om  the  hilli, 

11.  451. 

—  -    '■'  it«  oze IJ.  464. 

"  thrown  into    ■    state    of 

aJann II.  4TS.  500. 

—  ■■■  tfaa  fint  letter  from  that 
town  to  England  ...,„  II.  479. 

—  ^  itisitedeKribed...  II.  SIS. 

■  ■■         mereaotile  jealoiuy  of  ita 

inhalntants U.  541. 

Hiver II.  356- 

tho  Qreat  Plain*   of.    IL 

906.  ««0.  354,  955.  491.  449. 

Utdin,  or  litding;  an  eatable  root 

II.  589. 

Xiiardt II.  95. 

■■'-    ■     thdr  egm  eaten  by  Buih- 

men...- 11.32. 

Lob^  or  Cream 11.594. 

fjobOtsinl,  a  fountain  in  ths  Qreat 

Plain*  of  Litakun II.  353. 

Lderi;  feeLoo^. 

Lokat^l  Biizotdance II.  S7. 

LongmnnauoDgBiufaineii.  U.  57. 
Lon^tiufeK^  the  author's  itationi. 

556.  305. 

LMig-Mountaiii,  or  Langberg.  370. 

II.  330.  S4I. 

LookinMiaM :  itsefleetsonaparty 

[ition  a  part; 

461. 

ti  eSbct*  on  tome 

_   .     ,        omen 566. 

hoop !  (Lope)  an  ezdamstion  of 
the    Cape  Waggoners.    1 89. 

301. 

L6ory,  or,  L6«ri,  a  handiome  Mrd, 

odtenriie  called  Tooracoo.  90, 

LonUo,  or  flr&<Uck,  of  tile  Badia- 

L&bbe:  HeDdrik",'!!"'H."l74.  17b! 
Lncat:  Hanaj  a  friandlv  Hotten- 
.    totof  Khanrattfiwboaccora- 
panieil  the  author  to  Graaff- 
njatt.    558,  378.    435,    434. 
519.539.  11.919. 

I^icubrating  Mandt 4is,  465. 

Ltipard  (Leopard) II.  896. 

LoKctjii U.  589. 

Loiheran  Churdi S5.  555. 


Haj  a  Scfauina  prefix  ....  U.  508. 

Miagen.    See  Mioen. 

Haap  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Oariep  ...  S19.  591. 401.  436. 

Maat  (Hate)  meanina  erf  the  word 
ai  lued  by  the  Hottentots  in 
the  Tiauigatiepine.    II.  466. 


WtUMf,  or,  Kchutna  Com.  R. 


Madagascar        .     _     

botanical  affini^  with  part*  of 

Southern  Afiics.  II,  956.  363. 

■-"-■  ■   '    negToe*   of:     in   the 

Cape  Colony 33. 

Mtgcnt  a  Hottentot  in  tlw  senrice 
of  the  author,  ftom  Cape 
Town    t«    Klaarwater.    isr 

SS9.  580. 39! 

Migerman :  Ond  (CAd  LeanmanJ 
Busman  who  accompanied 
the  author  from  a  Kraal  in 
the  Cit^ariepine  to  the  borders 
of  the  Colony..,  U.  89,  101 
lOB.  188. 
Klrin  (Little  Lean- 
man,)  a  Buthboy  who  followed 
the  author  into  the  Colony,  a« 
far  a«  the  foot  of  the  Snow- 
MouDtaint.  Hii  character. 
II.  101.  108. 
nearly  Karred 
„  IL  138. 


with  cotd... 


-absconds  through 

II.  141, 

—  retained,  and  re- 
0  his  father.   II,  188. 


M^netic  needle,  ttrongly  aflected 

by  femi^neoiu  rocks.    977. 

II.  998. 

— — - — yariation.   966.  971.    H. 

585. 

Mahometan  worship  in  Cape  Town, 
T3. 

M>h6raf  (Fat) IL594. 

-I one  of  the    brothers    of 

Mattiri  the  chief  of  the  fiacfaa- 

pins :    hii    person    described. 

II.  863. 

his  name IL  ST5. 

'  his  dntyin  the  goTemment. 

IL43I. 

attempt    at    drawiiw    hii 

portrait II.  480. 

MahW,  wife  of  Mattlvi  the  Bacba- 
pin  CSiief II.  493. 

Mahutzi:  see  Mortitd. 

Milbu ;  a  divition  of  the  Barol^gs. 
11.  304,  539. 

Muls  of  the  C<dony.  T6.  93,  94. 
IL  143. 

Maiie 366.  IL  7.  58fi. 

MftUtU  River II.  533. 

NQIkhiSwta;  tee  alsoROiter.  IL  15. 

MUtkaba,  the  Chief  of  the  Nultk- 
ketiicsi    see  also,  MJkkaba, 

U.  476. 

MokkSn  (MakkiaU^  or  Bacbapin 

petticoat IL  465.  663. 

Makk&s  (Makkiiw),  or  Dancing- 
rattles IL  579. 

Mikke  Bdschjeamau  (Tame  Bush- 
man)    897.  533. 

Makkwirin,  or  Makklwirin,  River. 

II.  507.  310.  319,  466, 

Makrfikki,  chief  of  the  Barol^Dg*; 


pMfOu  Jan  Uocnt  Ike  robber. 

U.  949. 

Makrjkld :  Use  report  remcctii^ 

11.  804. 

■  his  sqjerotion  from  Ma- 

lihifaan  11.518.588, 

his  reception  of  vinton 

from  the  Colony II.  538. 

accused  of  sorcery.    II. 

551. 

M&kwi  mlhha,  (WhitMnen):  the 

word  analfsied  IL  859, 

MBkwtin,  a  tribe  of  ffichuams.  II. 

5SS. 

Malays  in  the  Cape  Cokmy.  33, 

55.  70.  78. 

Mll6ppo  River IL  5SS. 

Mammatwan  (Bat) IL  957. 

Man:  the  Race  of.  457.    IL  339. 

550.  548,  549.  561. 

•— -  ■  remaiki  on  his  omniviffoiH 
nature IL  SS. 

the  supreme   animal  of  the 

globe U,  907. 

■  '■   '  naturally  adopts  the  dog  at 

a  compamon II,  845. 

Manis  ;  a  species  of,  ceen  at  liti- 

kun II.  76. 

Manj^M;   or,    Mangj^na    (Man- 

yana),  an  ear^toameot.    II. 

4S4.  5«6. 

Mantis:  the  Lucubrating;    a   t9- 

mailable  insect 4 IB.  465. 

Manure  n^ected  by  the  coIoniMs. 

A  heap  of  it  found  in  a  state 

of  slow  combustion.     II.  170. 

Manure-cakes,  used  for  fud.    II. 

114, 

Maps  of  the  Ca^  Colony,  and 

Southern  A6ica.  48,  49.  578. 

577.  IL  97. 

Map ;    reoiailu    relative    to  that 

which  accompanies  tbepresent 

Woik,  575.  IL  31.  188,  184. 

998, 

Mar^ :  Paul  j  acting  laiuidnMt  at 

Graaffl^n^  ..,..11. 131.  is«. 

140.  180.  189. 

Maiitinie  Districts 580. 

Moritz:  Qinil  —  his  readineM  a* 

fidd-comet ....  S41  948.514. 
his  opinion  of 

JQaarwater 949. 

Markets  of  Cape  Town 73. 

Marriages,  among  the  slaves  of  the 

Colony S3 

—  of  Hottentots  at  KImo- 

water 557. 

customs  of  the  Bush- 
men  n.5B. 

among    the    Bach^dn*. 

IL  485.  519.  553,  564,  56:^ 

Marrikldn&mi,  wife  of  Scrrakdtn: 
her  sur^se  at  the  fint  n^ 
of  a  white-nun II.  453. 

MarruwiSnnas,  a  Bichuana  tribe. 
I1.-5S9, 

Martha,  Marv,  and  John,  three 
converted  {jLotteatota.  (See 
also  Von  Roye) IL  155. 
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Mvwrid-H^tiu     See,  Goudt- 

bloenis  Hoogte. 
Muhi    K  burlila,  or   Coagulated 

milk 11.523.594. 

M&)hue  (Uglf ) :  ■pplkwon  of  the 

word U.  480. 

Mus&ci.  or  Mbiu,  a  Bichuana  chief. 
II.  53S 

—  hit  BCHi  take«  refuge   at 

Litakun, U-  919.  418. 

Mamuin,  the  dan^ter  of  MfttavL 

II.  48fi. 

begt    tobacco    for    her 

mother II.  493. 

Mats  of  the  Hottentots IIJ. 

—  Buihrnen  — •••  II.  198. 
Mat-rushes.  See  Mi^je»-G6ederen. 
r^—  housei :  their  convenience  for 

a  nomadic  bfe  33S. 

Mate.    See  Maat. 

Materia  culinaria II.  39. 

M&tjea^dedereo  ......  SG3.  II.  1S3. 

Matter;    its    moiliGeationB    conri- 

dered II.  5ST. 

Mattlvi,  or  Mattiiri,  the  chief  of 

the  Bachaplni  or  Brlqiuu,  II. 

309. 

— ^  the  author*!  fint  interview 

with  him fl.  361. 

—  hispCTSOPanddrCTs.ir.gSl. 
■    hii  trick  to  obtain  tobacco 

for  hii  daughter II.  387. 

invited  to  dinner  in   the 

waggon 11.393. 

unjuttly    taka    aw»    the 

8»° : .^  ^^- 

II.  418! 

-I         hb  salutation II.  431. 

—m—  hu  remariu  reyrting  dis- 
obedient sulqecti  II.4«1. 

■  his  acceptance  of  peacb- 

■ his  niters  11.493. 

■  refuses  to  nt  for  his  por- 

trut II.  49S. 

I  hit    staff    retpectiw    Dr. 

Cowan n.  496. 

—  ■■  hit  herdsmen II.  348. 

'  hit  dwelling.  II.  360.  591. 
Measlet;  ittGrttappearuce  inthe 

Trantariepine  regioM.  371. 
Heat :  mc^  of  dtyii^  it  for  tra- 

vdHng 311. 

— ^  the  price  of,  at  Qnattt^- 

n&, II.  146. 

MecBcal  knowledge,  of  the  Bacba- 

piu II.  580. 

M^eriMti   or.  M^eAa^  343.  If. 

941. 
M^etter;    or,    Sch6oImeester,    or 

Itinerant  Tutor,  in  the  Cap« 

ColoDV. 199.  II.  114. 

Mdkhout  CMilkwood).   See,!Sde. 

roiylum  iaenae  99. 

Melons  cultivaledhy  theKi^nanas. 

II.  587. 

lifasiory  of  Hottentot*,  intlances 

of  .»....»........^..  175.  373. 


MeoMeri^  in  Cape  Town  _,..  94. 

M^ictivreeters  (Men-eaten)    11. 

159. 

Meridional  altitude  of  the  lun :  re- 

marks  on 339. 

M^rwe:  IHetVando-;  ofWiget^ 

-      makers  Vall^j I80. 

— Frans  Van    der :    of  the 

B6kkeveld....910.  51J.  II.  8. 
Piet  Van  der :  of  Sn£euw< 

berg. 
Meat^oe^    See  Manure-cake. 
Metalt ;  among  the  Bachiylns.  II. 

575. 

Meteorological  remarks  on  the 
Transgariepine  r^ons ...  379. 

Metms&nni,  a  beautifiil  herbaceous 
q>edet  of  Acacia II.  SS6. 

Mfe^e,  a  converted  Hottentot 
woman  who  had  visited  Ejig- 
land  and  Holland II.  155. 

MUitiaof  the  Coloay 11.  119. 

Milk;  its  agreeable  taste,  when 
turned  sour II.  593. 

Milk-bags  of  the  Bacheplns.   II. 

465.  Sas.  595. 

Mill  at  Cape  Town ;  the  moat  ele- 
vated liabitation  in  Table  Val- 
\ey „ » 40. 

AnU  at  Genidendal 106. 

Mill :  descripdoD  of  one  used  by 
the  boon  and  by  the  Hotten- 
tots at  Gen&dendal  and  Klaar- 
wata. ...  tl3.  365.379.  II.  4. 

at  the  Paarl  Wli^ 149. 

at   B&rend  Blirg^'s  on  the 

Sn^uwhercen ...II.  1T3. 

Mimoea.    Sec  Acada. 

Minerals    foimd   in    the   Asbestos 

Mountuns sn. 

Mineral  waters,  in  various  jdacet. 

96. 

AGni^  in  various  parts  of  the  C^ 

CSilony  recomm^ded 97. 

Kfint:    a    species    indigenous    to 

AfKca,  found  to  endure  the 

greatest  cold  of  En^and.  995. 

466. 

■  -  Pqtper- :  discovtfed  in  ^e 
Transgariepine 49S. 

Misfortune  River.  See  Ongehik'i 
River. 

Wgrcf)reientations  corrected,  89. 

86.  118.  346. 
les ;  the  first  who  resided 

in  theCaoe  Colonj| 105. 

-■■         the  Moravian  ...  105. 
--      thdr   utility    entitles 

them  to  reqiect i  lo. 

may  raider  ii 

senrices  to  uncivilize 

U.  439.  536. 

■■  the  barm  done  l^ 
tboie  who  are  unqualified, 
in. 
"  '■-■  reflectioni  on  their  at- 
tempts    994. 

■  -— '■—  driven  from  Niniaqu»- 
buid  l^  AfKdlaner    sto, 

4m  2 


thdroi 

Zak  Kiver.  98i.  361,  363. 

138. 

"  remarics  on  their  exi- 

Bggerated  repoHa  of  dieir  suc- 
cess; and  an  agpeal  to  the 
.    reasonable      philantfaropturt. 
356. 

the  means  pointed  out, 

for    rendering  their    stations 
permanent 3«T. 

■  their  hearers  not  al- 
ways influenced  by  the  desire 
of  religious  knowledge:  atten- 
tion to  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, recommended  485. 

■  travel!  of  one  II.  343. 
thedr  doctrine  reelect- 
ing the  fiddle,  and  dancing. 

successful    trading    in 

ivory 11.399.  537. 

at  Klaarwater.     35S. 

517,  518.  5!6.   531.  533.  551. 

II.  138.  333.  331.  243.  545. 

Missletoe,  or  Vi^ent,  of  the  Cape 

143.  II.  146. 

Misty  weather  of  rare  occurrence 

90S, 

Mitcfinna  (finger-ring) II.  569. 

Mixed-Hottentots „.  154.  361. 

Mixed  form  of  Government:  its 
natural  ori^ II.  547. 

MiSdder  RivEer  (Muddy  Rive-)  a 
branch  of  the  Gariq).  See 
also  Maap  391. 

M6dder^at,  m  the  C^isgarieplne. 
307.  499. 

Mohika,  or  Mohiaka,  a  qiedes  of 

Tarchonanthu*.    II.  971.340. 

445.516. 

Moktiala,  or  MokHa,  a  large  and 

remarkable  ^lecies  of  Acacia. 

See  alto,  Cameltbom.  11.340. 

399.  306.  360.  418.  4G5.  575. 

Mok&ala-M6kwi;  see  Mdkwi. 
Moklape,  or  Ci^  Town,  so  called 

by  the  Bachaplns II.  365. 

M^ikkSfaS,  the  chief  of  the  Nu&k- 

ketues II.  304.  439.  476. 

MSkfrrfiquai,  a  tribe  of  pet^ile. 
II.  532. 

Mokwitti,  a  Bacha^ln U.  481. 

Mi&wi,  a  new  qiecies  of  Acada,  or 
.    Thom-Uee  H.  442. 

Molill;  or,  MoUalS,  one  of  the 
younger  brothers  of  Mattlvi 
the  Chief  of  the  Bachtfilns. 

II.  363. 

-——  rental  on  his  name.  II. 

375. 

^^—  his  du^  in  the  Bachaptn 
government 11.431. 

MSl^po,  a  river  in  the  Traiwgarie- 
pme 117539. 

Mole,  the  Sand 56. 

theWhit»&ced  57. 

Moll:  Zand 56,57. 
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HotliU,  or  temnt ...  11.  S48. 37 s. 
MiiUema,<»M^emo.    See,  Mol- 

IMnri  11.349. 

MoUfimni,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Mattiri  the  chief  of  the  Bacha- 
plDi: — fail  proposed  joum^ 
to  Cape  Tow D.    II.  337.  349. 

^- ■    i   ■■■  eulanattoD  of  his  name. 
II.  349. 

"'  '  hi»  penon  deKiibed.  II. 
363.  sea. 

^.  ■  —  hit  attempt  to  obtain  ■ 
gun 11.408, 

■  -  conversation  with  him  on 
moral  and  religioui  lubjectr. 

II.  436— 4S  9. 

bis    character,    11,  416. 

496. 

—  hit  portrut.  II.  463,  4S0. 

485. 

■  TiKts  Kiaanrater  II.  479. 
^-^^^—    his    house    described. 
H.  sai. 
-'■■■  —  -  presents  his  ivory  brace- 
lets to  the  author,  oi  a  token 

oTfrieniUiip 11.  S7S. 

Honaati  (Good) H.  400. 

Monarchical  form  of  goveronjent: 

its  natural  origin 11,546. 

Mon&rri,    a   name   given    to   the 

author,    by    the    Bachapiiu. 

II.  436.  4T6. 

Money  of  the  Cape  Colony...  78. 

■  Bachap&u  (see  also 
Btads) 11.407, 

H6otn  (H6atn),  or  Public  Enclo- 
'  tare,  in  which  the  Bichuatias 
UBuallyMsemble  and  hold  their 
public  meeting  or  Pficho.  II, 

371,373,386.464,  5as. 

Moravian  Misnon :  the  first  esta< 
Uishcd  in  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape  erf  Good  Hope 105. 

Mor^wo,    an   eatable   berry, 

II.  588. 

MoreManflll  a  salutation  of  some 

Cafie* 969. 

Mordna,  a  KirrikatTi  trader.   II. 

474.  500. 

MofUftn,  or  MonSttiei,  one  of  the 

northern    Dichuana    nationi. 

II.  539.  537.  567,  568, 

MoMirri  (Woman  or  Wife).  11.386. 

Moaet,  a  H^f-Hottentot.  999.497. 

Fountain II.  934, 

Mo>h6wB,  or  MoshAi  riv«-.  11.999. 

S56.  519. 

MMiu;  a  new  tpemm  of  acada. 

II.  459.  464. 

Mosses;  their  scarcity  in  the  in- 
terior regions  of  Southern 
Afiica  -394. 

M6stert»Jio^ ;  a  past  in  the  Cape 
Colony IS6.  137.  190. 

Mot^eno,  or  Badiepin  iroman's 
fbroHipron II.  563. 
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Moths;  the  sunning  varie^  of, 
nMiced  in  tAe  TiuHgari^iine. 

37S. 

MotOti  (Kadcsmith)  at  Utakun, 

II.  489. 

Mountains :  the  efiects  of  the  air 
of  thor  wunmiti 43.47. 

. ~  of  remarkable  ih^w,  in 

the  KarTM>e^en.  396.  998, 
999. 

of  the  Colony,  rich  in 

rare  plants 903. 

at  Modder-g&t    Poort. 

308, 

of  the  Cis-  and  Tran^ 

priepine  compared.,.  11.970, 

of  Qay-slate.  See,  Clay- 
slate. 

of  tanditone  ...  U,  loo. 

.  -Hare  488. 

Horse    965. 

Mourning:  amannerofexpresDi^ 
it,  among  theBu^meti.  11.61. 

Mozambique :  n^roei  of;  in  the 
Cape  Colony 33,34. 

'Mpi  miashe(Give  me  tome  milk). 

'Mp&  muchiko  (Give  me  tobacco). 

II.  436. 

Muchuana  (Bidiuana)  rematks  an 

the  word n.  303,  559. 

MuchOko  (tobacco).  II.  3S0. 369. 

399.  407. 

MHch6ko  3k&i  (Where  is  the  to- 
bacco?)    II.  136. 

MSt^iinki  (a  Servant,    or   Poor 

Man) 11,348,375. 

or.Kees,  a  HalCBacha- 

ptn,  engaged  bv  the  author  at 
tilt«tpreter  at  Litikun.,.  485. 

—  —  ■■■■    unwilling  to  accompany 

the  author   to  Gtaaffieynft. 


iDodier D.  486. 

his  simile  11.491 

Mud:  a  plain  covned  with,..  SOT, 
a  kindwhicfa  in  dning  anumes 

the  consistence  ot  stone- 

-walls :    mode    of    building 

them 120, 

Muddy4iole.      See,   ModderfaL 

907. 

River.    See  alto,  Maap. 

391, 

Mnis-Togel  (House-Bird).  81 4.335. 


Mdkwi,   a    kind    of    Thonitree. 

U.  449. 

Mdlder  Piet;  arrival  at  bit  hut. 

949. 

—~—~~^-^  taltet  cham  of  a 
package  of  botanic^  iped- 
mens 950. 

Mulihiban,  late  chief  of  the  Badw 
plnt :  fint  intelligence  of  hit 
death > U.  917. 

—  remarks  on  the  name, 

II.  917. 

■  — ^- — hii  injunction  to  Hattivi. 

II.  876. 

—- his   quarrel   with  Ma- 

krakki H,  5I9. 

'    hit  death  attributed  ta 

■orcery 11,  551. 

MuUimo,  the  Devil  or  Evil-Sinrit. 
II.  550. 

Mullamu  (club) II.  569. 

MuhStti,  a  pretended  cgre-witnets  to 
the  murder  of  Dr.  Cowan  and 

bis  party 11.503, 

MulAbt,   a    beautiful    aromatic 

ihrub  II.  963. 

Mdnfinft   tat£aIo  (a   strons  man). 
11.  446, 

utiMlacbfi  (an  industrious 

man) 11,557. 

Mtlnklje,  or  Miln^ie  (pret^  or 
handsome)  IL  S8S. 

Mdicb-v^l,  a  bird 913.335. 

MuMsi,  Bach^In  petiieoet,  or 
hinder  apron 11.465.563. 

Muieum  at  Cape  Town,  proposed. 

94. 

— < — Britiifa  (tee  alto  British): 

fijrty-three  huge    tnadrapedt 

preaented  to  it  by  the  anmor. 

3S8. 

the  mode  in  which 

thu  present  has  been  treatea^ 
and  the  irrqiarable  lots  ocoh 
lionedbyit 11.33*. 

Mnnc  at  Cape  Town '.  91. 

—  —  at  a  Hottentot  kraal  near 

theGariep II.  8,  9. 

atGraaffteynft..,.  11.149, 

150. 

'  and  dancing;  renaAs  on. 

II.  413, 

Hottentot...  500.  II.  987. 

396.  437. 

Buihman.  458.  II.  66.  87. 

Bachapin.  II.  410.438.598. 

■  European  ain  first  intro- 
duced at  Utakun II.  437. 

Mutical  initruments  of  the  Hot- 
tentoiaand  Buthmen ....  458. 

It.  65.  887. 

M6tt-vogel,  a  bird  914.335. 

MAtii,  or  M6tai  (tee  alto  M6ota). 

II.  589. 

Mutton  constitutes  the  chief  food 

in   many  parts  of  the  C^pe 

Calonv 940.  II.  113. 

■  and  beef:  the  price  of j  at 
n.  i«6. 
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MBubo,  or  Bujtuioa  bellowi,  de- 
icribed il.  483. 

Hyahfer  (Sr)  comipdoiu  of  the 
word M9,  11.436. 

Mfttlea:  the  great  height  they 
attain  n«ar  Cope  Towd...  S9. 

N. 

Niari  (lee  iIm,  Bii&lo)...  n.  S50. 
Nk  U  al  uklwB  (1  do  not  under- 

ttand  yoa)  II.  436. 

Nakieri;    a    tpede*  of  Polecat. 
II.  J99. 
Namatiuai,  a  tribe  of  the  Hotten- 
tot Race 37.  589. 

■ -    ■    prooundatian    of   the 

word 11.303. 

— . Land.  96.369.  579.  5B1. 

II.  900,  568. 

duif (dove)  ...  318.509. 

partridge,    or    arouse. 

265.  303.34T.  11.345. 
'  pjrp-klip     (fupe-Mone]. 

II.  596. 
Mamet  of  placet  in  the  Colony : 
tome   remarks  on  them,  and 
Ifae  mode  in  which  the  Dutch 
name*  nwy  b«  Ai^licifed.  Ti. 

^^—  of  placet  in  Southern 
AJHca:  ue  folly  and  vanity  of 
iubititutine  European  names 
for  tboce  <n  the  tliorigjnal  in- 
habitants     100.  986. 

—  II        of    places    in     Southern 

AMca :  Docessity  and  ^>ology 
for  the  temporary  names  dven 
in  thu  Work  to  the  auAor't 

Stations St6.s5T.  11.19. 

I  of  Colonists :  otMervBtioui 

reelecting  them  ••..  118.191. 

..  I  -       a   Hottentot  custom  of 

pving  new  ones  to  strangers. 

II.  S9. 

■  -I  of  Bachajuns,  remcu'lu  on 
them II.  375. 

Ni{^Ika  mountain  II.  97. 

Narrative  of  these  Travels,  written 

on  the  pribciple  of  adherence 

to  the  ori^nal  JoorooL   rii. 

11.304. 

Nature:  tbeworkiof;  coniidered. 

viii.  996. 965.  988. 504.  11.393. 

Naturalized  plant!....  31.3T.340. 
II.  SSG.  980. 

Natural  History.    See  CollecdoDi. 

'NchS  Jamb&an;  arai^  of  moun- 
tains so  called II.  30a 

Necklacdof  tbeBachaplD*.  U.  56T. 

made  of  twisted  entrails. 

II.  309. 

Needles  of  the  Bach^Iat.  II.  576. 

Nt^ro  Race,  compared  with  the 
CafireRace  589. 

NA-ttrop,  a  part  of  the  harness 
of  oxen 151. 


New-Holland,  ili  botanical  affiiuty 
tothoCsfie  189. 

Newland:  the  District  o£  See 
Nieuwveld. 

Newlauds,  near  Cape  Town,  the 

country-«eat  of  the  governor. 

35. 

New  Year's  FountMO.  See  Nieuw- 

NiaHS^(No,Sir) 11.399. 

NieweUara  Fontein 11. 186. 

Nie6wkei^'s II.  lis.  ISl. 

NieGwloods.     See  Newlands. 
NieGwveld,  a  division  of  the  Cape 

Colony 856.979. 

Mountains  581. 

a   Bushman   in    the 

author*!  service,  Inim  Klaar- 

water  to  Graaffieyn^t  ...  533. 

559.  11.313. 
Nightingale :  an  Abican  specjet  of. 

'Nkwi,  or  Nkwani,  a  spotted  animal 
resembling  the  Leopard. 

II.  396- 

Nokannfin,  the  ori^nal  town  of 
the  Bechaplns...  11.491.519. 

Noomn6om,  seeNumnQm. 

NuAkketsiet,  one  of  the  Bichuana 
na^ons,  (see  also  M&kkaba, 
and  Melftta) U.539. 

" —  renioriu  on  the  word. 

H.  S76.S19. 

attacked  by  Jan  Koem. 

n.  949. 

reported  Bi^t  of  their 

cfaief....» 11.304. 


traders II.  439. 

their   com-devea. 

II.  455. 

a  conjecture  respect- 
ing the  botany  of  thor  coun- 
try  „  n.  475. 

Mattivi's     political 


send  spies  to  Litakun. 

II.  489. 

^— — ^^^  a  dcMription  of  the 

hats    manufactured  by  them. 

11.507. 

the  first  riiit  to  this 

tribe n.  537. 

a  proof  of  their  skill 

in  the  art  of  woikins  in  iron. 

H.  5B7. 

Nueniinni-ch6kuru,   (Rkunoceros- 

fird) 11.346. 

ilil&apo,  a  remarkable 


bird U.  499. 

NIigariep,orN(>Garie|>,  thelar^t 
branch  of  the  nver  Gan^p, 
(see  also  Black  lUver,  and 
Zwart  Rivier,}its  branches  and 
•ouroes Sl9,39o. 

— ^—  fint  artivBl  at  it ...  ZS9. 


Ntjgariq)  in  a  stab 
■  remark*  on  it*  name*. 

391.  II.  43.  114. 

^-^—~—  GrM  explored  by  the 
author  436. 

forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  O^ariepine.  581. 
1L911. 

— ■ observatioaB  relative  to 

it II.  193.  196,  197.  541. 

Numeration ;  how  peifmroed  by 
the  Bachapins 11.^59. 

NumnQm,  a  thorny  shrub,  the 
berries  of  which  are  some- 
times eaten  by  the  Hottentots. 

Niitakwa,   a    tribe   of   Bushmen. 

11.  331. 

Nyina  lily  (CyrtanChu*  obliqnus). 


Oak  trees  of  Bun^w  thrive  in  the 

Cape  Colony S5.  35.  109. 

; attain  a  large 

ObservB^ns:  astronomical,  (see 
also  Astronomical]  904. 

Obelisk:  one  in  the  CSsgariadne, 
formed  by  Nature 11.44. 

Ousting,  or  Religiou*  Meeting, 
n.  i;4. 

Offidal  papers.    See  Pl^iert. 

Oketsa  (add  more) 11.  50S. 

'Olifimts-vdgd  (Elephants'  bird). 
S4J. 

0live4iee  of  Southern  A&ka.  1 77. 

,  845.  473.  538.  IL  307. 

OlyMwooi,  (see  OHve  tree}...  177. 
01^venhoat-b6sch :    acddient    at. 
177. 
OndN-schout,   (Under^heridi;). 

II.  163. 
'Ondentd;     a   part    of   a   Cape 

waggon 15a 

'Onder-veld;  a  coIohIbI  term.  88. 
'Ongeluks  Fontein 351.360. 

II.  9S7.  917. 

rtvier 390. 

Onion ;  an   eataUe  spedes  found 

wild  396. 

Opal 334, 

Ophiology :  improvement*  in,  473. 
^hthalmia,  in  the  Tran^ariepine 

regions 370.  II.  580. 

OpticariBke  11,118. 

Orange  tree« .,„  11.  145. 

River,  or  Oranje  Rivf^, 

(see  more  pn^ierly,  the  Giari^). 
Organ;  at  Graaffi^yn^. 11.119,150 

Orgai^ed  matter  11.397. 

Onole  464.  509. 

Omitholopcal  collection viu. 

II.  491.  509. 

Omitholocy  of  KlaarwBter ...  50i. 
Orthoffafay  of  Dutch  words,  vi. 

15.84,85.331. 
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OrdM^nflbj  of  Hotteotot  and 
BichuHia   words,  vi.  IL  35s, 

997.  305.  SOT— 309. 

OND-Wi^en.    See  Ox-waggoa. 

Oitricii:  remark*  on  the  prcMnt 

mode     of     obtuiiii^<i  theii 

feathcn,  and  on  the  moM  of 

preseTring  the  trade  idtbem. 

^fios. 

-■■■■     it* great  iwiftneH.  seikMS. 

.  ;*  547. 

'  one  ihot,  and  tb%Jiatiire 

of  it*  fleab  described,  fll,  351. 

-  '         afsodatei  with  at&ra*  and 

quakkai Il;31J.  490. 

^^^—   iti    [dunici,    nwd    for   a 

parasol II.  SfiO. 

u»es  nude  of  its  feathery 

by  the  BaduplDB II.  579. 

aert*  found;  and  described. 

279.  II.  BO.  190. 

iWegP 244. 

■  ■  the  Hottentot  mode 
of  cookingtfaem 11.99. 

^— —  giidlci  ii^eniouiljr  manu- 

&ctured  from  its  egMheUs. 

398.  II.  567. 

OudKrdaikop.    See  Krdaikop. 

Outenfquaj  see  AutenSqua  (Ow- 
tenfquaV 

Outposti  of 


--places:  their  nature  and 


-J2^ 


Orerlierg:  Colonial  nguification  of 
the  word  » ».     B8. 

Oxen  I  the  prices  of. 1S4.564. 

•—  drai^ht:  their  rate  of  tra- 

Tellins 98.  II.  SIG. 

-  saddk :  their  rate  of  tiaveU 

, U.  51. 

9  and  characters 
retained  in  memon  by  the 
Hottentots...   175.  II.  S.  373. 

.^— tbe  Hottentot  Diode  of  break- 
ing tbao  in,  for  riding.  S88.' 

.  attacked  with  stranguiy:  the 
cause  and  mode  <rf' cure.  175. 

I.  ..  B  Hottentot  mode  of  healing 
abacess  in  cattle 946. 

—  niSer  from  want  of  water. 

300.503. 
..i-   nx   lost   in    a   (tonu,    and 

scared  by  lions 909. 

.^—  theif  lagadty  with  reqiect  to 

lions 450. 

i  str^  to  a  great 


reniectiDg  one. II.  8. 

—  of  the  Colon; :  iocrea*e  of. 

U.  144. 

—  well  adapted  for  a  journey  of 
research  and  obserration.  19S. 
til.  II.94S.  370. 
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Oxen :  the  difficulty  of  ofataiiiii^ 

them  at  LitUun 11.466. 

Ox-waggon :  its  rate  of  travelling. 


pBala,Bq)edesofantel(^.  ILsoi. 

414.430.457. 

Paard;  'Wilde;(seeaIsoDauw,and 

Mountain-Hone),   an   ammal 

hitherto  confounded  mA  the 

Zebra. 138,  199.  II.  £73. 

Pjardebeiv    (Hone^iountain}    in 

the  C^  District,  as.  44.  iso. 

■  ■      m   the  Tranigane|nne. 

II.  949. 

PkfirdenE^d  (Horse  Island).  51. 

Piarde-wagen  (Horse-w^gon),  of 

the  Cape  Colony.  98711.  135. 

Paarde-riekte    (Horse -distemper), 

954,  509.  II.  S18.  948.  370. 

Paarl,  a  remarkable  rock,  so  called. 

144. 

—  or  Paorldorp :  the  rill^e  of, 

76.  149. 

Paauw:  Wilde  CWUd  Peacock),  a 

birdso  called  393. 

Pfigter,  or  licensed  retailer  of  wine 

andbiandy.  169.  II.  145.  IJl. 
Pninring ;  remarks  connected  with 

theartof.  68.965.988.  U.9TS. 

448.56S,  5GS. 

— — — —  at  Litlktin,  by  Serra- 
kbtu'swife 11.453. 

Piktert  see  PLter ■ 

pBlmite,(or  Pibiiet,)  a  remarkable 
plant  which  ^rows  ill  many  of 
the  rivers  m  the  southern 
part  of  the  Cape  ColMiy.  91. 
14a 

— ■  -  —  a  new  plant  allied  to  it. 

"  ■   River:    remarks    on    its 

dark'^olouied  waten B9. 

Pamp6en  Kraal,   near  Tygerbei^. 

174. 

Panoramic  view  of  Cape  Town. 

11. 

Papers,  granted  to  the  author  by 

the   Cape  Oovemment.  169. 

ISO.  183.  199.  900.  S99.  341. 

949,  850.  SS6.  518.    II.  139. 

135.  140. 

Paradise,  a  place  near  Cape  Town, 

so  called 96. 

Parasol  of  Ostrich  feathers.  U.S60. 

Partridges  of  the  Cape   Colony. 

94.  970. 

— — ^^  N&maqua. 965.  309. 

■.-- ■  Fountun.      See    Patry's 

Fontein, 
Pisbiief;  or  Passport,  required  for 

slaves  and  Hottentots  ....  34. 
hsses  of  the  mountmns:  the  most 

usual  in  the  Colony  (see  also 

Kloof) ^......  88,  89. 


Pastures  <rf'  A&ica:  a  runaik  on 

them, „„„».»„ .„.,..»  419. 

nitani :  the  town  ot.  H.  533,  635. 

548. 

Paierson ;  his  route  and  mq>.  5it, 

678,  679. 

Patriarchal  form  of  government. 
U.544. 

Patrn  Fontein 987,988, 

Peach-stones,  taken  for  dissemin- 
ation in  the  countries  <tf  llie 
Interior....  U.  sss.  S8a  487. 
588. 

Peaches:  the  dried &uit  much  used 
by  the  Colonists;  and  useful 
fortravdlers  11.488. 

Pev»>ck:  Wnd.     See  Paauw, 

Peak  c^  the  &ow-Hountuns  (see 
also  Spitskop) ...  11. 195. 184. 

Pears!  a  kind  of;  found,  when 
dried,  to  be  a  useful  part  of 
the  store*  of  a  South-African 
traveller  soe. 

Pebbles  of  the  Gariep II.  913. 

PMlIo,  or  Bach^nn  adze.  IL  586. 

P&vil,  or  Kfevit 344. 

Ptosy;  see  PStri. 

P^li;  a  species  of  antelope.  11.309. 

Pdulmoniati;  a Bachapin espre*- 
sion  of  thankfulness.  II.  loOi 

P&i.doom,  a  shrub II.  193. 

Peninsula  (^  the  C^  of  Good 
Hop^  defined  ,„ 75.  580, 

rich  in  Botany. 154. 

Peppermint :  a  swedes  of  ....  493, 

Perspective  drawmg,  on  the  eviin- 
dric  principle,  ex[dMnea.  IL 

448. 

Huenogamou*  plants  i  the  diq>eF. 
sion  of ,..  11.909, 

Pheasant;  of tbeColomst*,,.  970. 

PhelL     SeeP^eli. 

Philip,  a  Hottmitot  who  was  two 
years  and  lour  mouths  in  the 
author's  aervice  during  these 
travel*.   160,  161.    169.  SC6. 

497,  474;  500.  II.  ISO,  151. 
933.  360.  439.  469.  491. 

niynology  of  v^etablesi  dende- 
ratain 356.  454. 

Picturesque:  thetrue 9B8. 

Plenaar,  a  veld-contmendant  in  the 
B6kkeveld,  receives  a  package 
belon^ng  to  the  author,  Init 
which  was  aUnwards  los^  and 
never  accounted  for 950. 

Pigeon :  a  small  lon«  tailed  specie^ 
generally  called  Nimaqua 
Duif 337.503. 

Wood.    See   Bosch-duif, 

and  Dove. 

Piicho,  the  Bichnana  AMcoibly,  or 
Council....  n.408.  499.5J4. 

Piitsa,  or  Pltsa;  a  Bach^rin  boil- 
ing^t H.  350.  465. 

found  in  the  plains.  U.  456. 

PGtsi,orPlt»,orPfitse:  theZebra. 
IL315. 
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POccnlen  Kloof. 88. 

FlnetreH......  93,34,  »S.  11.184. 

PSntido,  or  Gninefl^biri  .„...  861. 

II.  881.  946.  436. 

^>ej  lued  by  the  Buibmen  for 

nllinff  thetrconnMu^uv.  LI.  84. 

_    of    Ae     BaSanba.      See 

Pip»«ton^   %  kind  of  Mone  of 

wludi  totwcco-fnpei  are  mode. 

II.  5S6. 

PlquA>beig;  ft  high  inouiitaiD  in 

the  Cape  Cirioay ISO. 

PfMiw:   WUde  (WUd   Plantain) 

StnJitzia  auputa.  S4.  II.  S59. 

Pftcb4tone  334. 

PitM.  SeePfiMb 
Pttd.  SeePTitn. 
KtfUlt,  made  by  the  Bushmeii  for 

catching    wild    animnli.  386. 

40J.  11.41. 

Plonetij  an  hypothesis  mpecting 

their  heet 49T. 

Plwitam:  Wild.    See  Kuwg. 
Hants :  remaiki  on  the  hard 

of ass. 

^^—  an  initance  of  their  tSbcU 

on  a  landscape SOS. 

—  ■   ■     one  mistaken  for  a  itone. 

3ia 
■— -■      European.      See,    Natu- 
ralized. 

■    ■        dried ;  CoHectioDB  of.  viii. 

18.  46.  945.  993.  511.  SSO. 

I  .■  i  ■  ■■    crjptogamic,  and  plueno- 

gamoui;  remarki  on  thur  du- 

■emioBtion 61.  II.  909. 

—  .     I     primitive     location     of. 

II.  909. 

•m  minute ;  a  mode  af  detect- 
ingthem 11.333. 

Platje,  a  Hottentot  in  the  Huthor'i 
aervice,  hired  at  Graaffieynft; 
illegal  attempt!  to  detain  him. 

U.  168. 

'^——  dedrotu  of  taking  hit  wife 
and  children  with  him,  on  the 

journey II.  180. 

'  hii  esciue    fgr    timidity. 

11.  410. 

"     '  ■     hit  ezcenne  fear  U  Lita- 

kuu 11.428. 

— -■     prevaricate!  in  hiseridence. 
II.  46S. 

PhUteJdip 40.  48. 

Pl&tte  Kloof. 89. 

PUttekop(FlB^head},  afiih  cau^ 

in  the  Gariep  396.  485. 

Plitte-leni,    a    kind  of  linchpin. 

149. 

Pl^ttenberg'*  Biaken;  the  nortb- 

eauemmott  point  of  the  Cape 

Colony.  530,531.564.  11.194. 

Bm- so. 

Plou^:  the  und  med  in  the 
Colony 365. 

Ptorer 344.  501.  548. 

dteAtmed;  a  new  and  re- 

.  346.  509. 
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Hover;  th«LMig4cgge)l. SS5. 

Pof-Addtf,    a   Venomoiu   leipent. 

Poiaon  uied  by  the  Buihaien  for 
their  arrow*  (see  also  AirewsJ. 

199. 

■  drinken,  fortified   against 

the    bites    of    lerpents    and 

wound  of  atrows.n...  11.331. 

bulb,  the  Qifi4N>l  of  the 

Dutch  Colomsti..,.   5S9.  541. 

Pokoie,  a  port  of  the  Biehuaoa 
dress n.  319. 

Pole  of  a  wiugon :  the  wood  best 
adapted  lor  it  ITT. 

Polecat;  a  species  of IL  393. 

Politeness:  its  existence  among 
savages.- II.  567. 

Polygamy  among  the  Half-Hotten- 
tots    357. 

Dushmen.  11.60, 

Bichuanas.  II. 

378.  440.  453.  519, 

Pond  Station;  behind  the  Snow- 
Mountains  II.  110. 

Pont,  or  ferry-boat 140.  ITS. 

Poort,  on  opening  through  moun- 
tains    41.  90T. 

■    ■        -e^al;  in  the  R6ggeveld. 

961. 

Poplan  introduced  from  Europe, 
have  become  common  in  all 
ports  of  the  Cq>e  Colony.  los. 
1TB.  II.  184. 

Population  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

77.  n.  144. 
of  litiUlUQ II.  515. 

of  the  BachuHn  tribe. 

11.533. 

Poppy;  a  new  species  of. 313. 

Porcupine  (see  alto  Yier-varii]. 
II,  76. 

Porphyry 398.  U.  813. 

Portraits:  remarkaon,  11.561,508. 

Portuguese  Settlements  on  the 
western  coast :  the  time  sup- 
posed necessary  for  a  Journey 
thither,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope 330. 

Post,  often  detained  by  riven.  94. 

to  Stdleab6sch 146. 

to  Graaffivynjt.  76.  II.  143. 

Potatoes  first  introduced  amoi^ 
the  Kchuanas II.  £88. 

Pots  manufactured  at  Litakun. 
II.  594. 

Potstone :  a  ipecies  of.  U.  31 1 .  596. 

Poverty  Kraal.  11.37,40.303,305, 

Pr^berg 300. 

I^yer  proved  b^  its  efficts.  11.168. 

Prejudices  of  diflerent  nations,  re- 
lative to  food  and  taite.  11.32. 

■-  ■"   ag«unst  blacks.  U.  101. 

Presents  to  the  Chie&,  hints  re- 
q)ectingthem U.  399. 

Pret6rius :  Cobus :  hit  oxen  stolen. 
II.  197. 

Prisoner*  of  war  among  the  Bacha- 
plnt , IL  535. 
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of  Duteh   words. 

IS.  66,  87, 

of  the  Duteb  cwi. 

sonants „,..„ 331, 

■ of  Che  IUt«  and 

Hottentot  lannuges.  II.  859. 
■          of  Qicbuina  words 
(see  also   Sichuana).  II.  296. 
585. 
Protractor ;  the  place  of  one  sup- 
plied  _ 133. 

Provisioni :  diflicDlty  of  obtaining 
them  in    Bichufinia.  II.  414, 

488. 

Puddin»tone S9B.  II.  la 

Pu£A<£ler   „...    469. 

Pukoghe.  or  Pukojs,  or  Pokali,  a 
part  of  the  Bicbuana  dren. 

U.  319.378.419.  5T0 

Pumpkins....  114.195.366.  II.  7. 

58T. 

Punishments  among  the  Bacfaf^nt. 

LI.  481.  544. 

Purslane,  found  growing  wild   in 

the  Tiwisganepine  545. 

P^-ktip.    See  Pipe-stone. 

E^tesofiron:  cubic sos. 

Pyramid  (or  Obelisk)  Pass.  II.  45. 

Q. 

Qua,  a  Hottentot  termination ;  ex- 
plmned 345,  11.803. 

Quadrupeds:  collection  of.  See, 
British  Museum. 

QuJgga  (Dutch  orthogr.)  see  more 
properly,  Q  uikka, 

Quikksi,  or  Kwikka:  its  ^>eci£c 
chwacter,  ditlingidshing  it 
from  the  Zebra,  which  is  also 
called  Quikka 139. 

— -■■  or  Zebra  (see  also  Zebra) 
remarks  on  the  taste  of  the 
meat 980.  II.  83.838; 

two  shot,  and  a  skin  pre- 
served   452. 

■  a  foal  caught,  and  remarks 
on  the  possibility  of  tamii^ 

it  4B6. 

■■- oflen      associate     vritb 

ostriches 11.315. 

■  frequently  seen  and  shot 

fbrfbod.  880.  3BT.4Sa  11.48. 

SI.  90.  94.98.  184.  973. 
""  '    ■■■  Station  .1.  II.  83,  84.  190. 

Quarterly  Review.  See  p.  1^-4. 
appoided  to  VoL  I. 

Wintrouw's 

works,  to  be  properly  recom- 
mended in  it 3B4. 

Quart2  rocks...  306.  342.  II.  S4a 

Quince  trees ....  ii9.  II.  145.SB0. 
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Bonftmctiiwoiu 


.197. 
IS5. 

: in  the  Kami.  aiB.  810.  S48. 

•—  of  tfae  TTUugariqune.  369. 

49S.  SIS,S16. 

^—  iinpleafwit  to  the  Bach^niu. 

n.  5SB. 

'—  K  MBioii  of  rgdcing  wnong 

the  Bachepint II.  B99. 

wonn 449. 

Redbeek  (R6oddKkje).    See  alao 

Aitiild 866.  II.  41.  91. 

Redbuck,  (See  iIbo  EUodebok.and 

PUmJ ILSOI. 

Redleaf  (RtedeUat)  k  tree  found 

OQ  die  bank*  of  the  Gari^. 


400.4 


1.  485. 


Redneu  of  the  soil,  reiiiBrkable. 

804.  908.  U.  966.  449. -JIS. 

Reebok n.  93. 

Veal U.S08. 

Reed :  the  African  qiedei  of  (tee 

abo  Riet).  S96.  II.  199.  871 

4ia 

■imile.  11.491 


1!4. 

—^  called  '  ^MDuh'  br  the 
Colonbt*...  105.  IBS.  11.  IT9. 

•^— Thatchirig 

•^—  FouDtun  in  the  Tranigsrie- 
[Mne{Meabo  A&kaap)  ...  348. 

■~—  -^pe  of  the  Bochajniu  (lee 
auoLicUMka] II.  4)0. 

—  River,   in    the    Rdgtceveld. 

SfiI.8B4,  U.310. 

•—  river  Pau 863. 966. 

—  Sparrow 440.  II.  91. 

——Station , H.  so. 

RelractioD ;  atmotphecic,  101.393. 

459. 

R&enwemi  (Rain-worm] ....    

Reupon  of  the  Badta^unt.  II.  543. 

a  SO.  559. 

lUmBchoOT  (Skid,  or  Lock-thoe). 

151 

Republican  ibrm  of  govenuuent . 

it>  natural  origin.   II.  546— 

54S. 

Renn-buih 859 

Rhenijner,  or  Rjiin6ater.  See  Rhi. 

Rben6ateTberg 

fth^ndtter-bosch  (lee  abo  Rhino- 

cerot-bugh) 101,108. 

Rbentoer  Poort ...  II.  91. 99. 187. 

—  -'  -  Rivier , 359. 


Btunocenw:   ita    hide    converted 

into  Shamboki  or  whip-  86. 

^^—^—^  one  ibot  bjr  a  Buah- 


Dting   it 

11.79. 


RhtDoceroi:    nature  of  iu  hide. 

U.  75. 

meat.  11.74. 

^-^-^ —  a  tiew  tpedet  dii- 
covered II.  75. 

■  '■■  remarke  on  iti  horn. 

II.  76. 

.■  ■  —  rarelv  to  be  seen  with- 
in the  boundai;  of  the  Cape 
Colony n.  196. 

meant    by  which   a 

Hottentot  eicafied  beinR  killed 
by  one n.  579. 

'  bush  (»ee  alio  Rhe- 
n6Mer.boKh} 176.855. 

II.  186. 

— ■     ■  ...I  MountMn*.   SeeRhe- 

n6*tetbm. 
Pan.    See  Rhen6ster 

Poort. 
■ —  River.    See  Rhen6s- 

ter  Rivier. 
Rhu* ;  none  browsed  upon  by  the 

wild  animali II.  848. 

Rice,  grown  in  the  Colony...  80. 

II.  393. 

Rfebeck,    the    founder    of  Cape 

Towa 77. 

Kattid;   a  mountwn  lo 

called  85.44.  150. 

Riem,  or  leathern  halter.  15t .  450. 

II.  950. 

lUet:  Dak,  See  Reed:  Tfaatching. 

— —  B^iem.     See  Reed:  Broom. 

Stoanwhe.  See  Reed:  Spanish. 

FoDtefn,  in  the  TrauigBrie- 

|Mne.    See  'Aakaap. 

Rivfer(Reed  River)....  S61. 

864. 

rivfer*!  Poort 963.  866. 

RiS&fUn.    164.  9T3.  II.  994.  935. 
.   974. 

Rfiio  (R^ezo)  a  friendly  Bushman 
who  Bccompaided  the  author 
from  the  Genep  to  the  borders 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

his  kraal,  detcribed....  11.  tG. 

hii  dance 11.87. 

hit  character II,  101. 

— ^  returns  to  his  kraaL  II.  lOe. 

—^  lecond    meeting   with   him. 

II.  196. 
Riven  of  the  Colony:   the  prin- 

I  i  .  of  the  Colony :  a  remoik- 
aUe  diffirence  observed  in 
the  ctdor  of  their  waters.  89. 
90.  116. 

^^—  fiUal  accidenti  occanoned 
by  thdr  suddenly  overflowing 
their  banks 1TB,  179. 

——— Periodical.  815.816.  II.  IB. 
■  the  paucity  of  j  in  the  Cis- 
garinnne 961.  II.  999. 

■  '  M  Soutbem  Africa :  a  re~ 
msrkable  mcum  stance  ob- 
served with  re^>ect  to  their 


Rivers :  some  which  run  to  the 
Weston,  and  others  to  the 
Southern  Coait,  have  tkdr 
sources  in  the  Snow  Moun- 
tains   11.185. 

-  ■  "  ■  the  means  used  by  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  tor 
crossing  than  .....  416.  II.  I5. 

lUver-Horse,  (see  alio  Hippopo- 
tamus, and  Z^ekoe  or  Sea- 
Cow) :   first  dgfat  of  its  fbot- 


.  317. 


the   propriety  of  its  name*, 

419. 

Riz-dollar:    its   value   in  English 

money,  in  the  year  1810.  79. 

I  in  the  year  1885. 

IL  540. 

Roads  over  the  mountuns...   190. 

oftheKarrj 911. 

of  the  lUcgevdil 957. 

• oftbeCo£ny 856.  455. 

of  the  Bachsplns  ....  11.306. 

R6bben  (Seal)  Isbmd,    hi    TaUe 

Bay »...  6.44. 

Rocks  of  the  Colony 89. 

sonorous 877.  11.45. 

.         having  a  black   and  ihinlDg 

surface  11.45. 

— —  of  recent  fonnation  on  beaks 

of  the  Gariep 398. 

-.— ■  Fountwn,  in  tbe  CS^ariepine. 
995,  994. 

'-■■    in  the  TVaugarie- 

mne.^ 11.961. 

Roebuck  (R^bok) U,  15. 

FaUow  (Veal  lUebok). 

U.508. 

lUggeveld  (Ryeland,  or  Rye-couD- 

tryj,  an    elevated    district   of 

the  Cape  Colony  ....  81.  807. 

954,  955.  306.  346.  587. 

Middel  (Middle}...   956. 

the  mouutun  of. 


■OT.  858.  946.  349,  950.  466. 

55S.  581.  11.811. 
~  ■  ■  difficulty  and  dao- 

ger  in  ascmding  the   Moun. 

tain  in  wet  weathv.  951. 955, 

954. 

Onder  (Farther}...  379. 

Roki II.  409. 

fUndeboich,    near    Cape    Towa. 
35.  59. 
list  of  plants  grow- 


nifies '  Red,'  is  usually,  in  tl 


_..        or  Rfiwey. 
R6ode4)aje  (Red-beak) 966. 

11.41.91. 

R6odeblBt  (Red-leaf)  ...  400. 404. 

Rdodebloem  (Red-blootn) 35. 

R6odebok    (Red-buck)    see    also 

Fnala ILsoi. 

RoodeElse(RedAlder).»...  149. 
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Roode  HAogte  (Red  Heigliti).  86. 

Ka&n  CRedCaflVeiOi  lee 

alto,  TimiuakR  and  Batim- 
mefca  II.  sss. 

Velfc :  Kleine  (Little  Red 

Falcon). 338. 

R^odeiaud:  IMUrictof.    ISS.  581. 

Roodeiand's  Kloor(Red8eDd  Put). 

136,  137.  181. 

Rooft  of  hoiueSBt  Cape  Town.  Ti. 

LitSkun.  11.519. 

Root«:  eatable  wild.  51.  B39.4IT. 

465.  11.316.333.  589. 

Ropes,  or  Cords:  the  manaer  in 

which  they  are  'manufactiired 

bfthe  HottentoU *os. 

R0«M  93.  II.  1!4. 

Roje,  oc  Royen.    See  Van  Roye. 

Riuged-Kloor II.  I09. 

RMUt  (Rdter),  a  Half  BBchapIn  in 
the  author's  service,  from  the 
AibestoB  Mountain*  to  GraafF- 
reyodt.  54S.  11.  3.  15.89.319. 

R6ino,  or  HaiUEay 11.597. 

Ruiha  of  whicn  mats  are  made. 
114.  S63.  U.  195. 

of  the  iiland  in  the  Garf  ep. 

II.  ai5. 

R6ytcr,  &  Bushman  captain.  497. 

Rybdialder.     See  Rix^ar. 

Ryeland.    See  RtSggereld. 


SebbUfa:  (see  eln,Sunday.]  11.430. 
Sack  Hirer  (Zak  Rivler)  forming 

boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

961.  9Ba  361,  36S.  560.  £69. 
564.  11.609. 

St  Helena:- Island  of. 79.545. 

-.  i    I        Bay,  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

131.  579. 

St.  Paul  de  Loando 511,  519. 

SaldanfaaBay 131. 

Salt:  its  loirctty  and  value  in  the 

TrenigarieiHne 11.  480. 

lakes,  or  ponds.  399.  11. 487. 

-^-panFord, 399. 

^'—. Table-mountain  ...  419. 

River,  near  Cape  Town.  51, 

5a.  100.  147.  170. 
SAmbie,  a  Caffre  chief:  one  of  his 

Imthen  kUled  by  the  Biuh- 

men  £68. 

Sandals,  worn  by  the  abotijpnal 

inhalutants  of  Southern  Anics. 

398,  459.  11.  570. 

Sand ;  clouds  of;  raised  by  a  whirl- 
wind  .^ 508. 

Sands  of  the  Cuw  Isthmus :  the 
pouibility  of  rendering  them 
firmer  and  more  easily  pass- 
able for  canisges 54. 

Sand^Tountry.    See  Zindveld. 

Sand-Flats,  near  Cape  Town  {see 
also  Zand  Vlakte,  Isthmus, 
■nd  Downs]  51.  SS.  84. 179. 
VOL.11. 


Sand  Mole ;  its  fiir  supposed  to  be 
valuable  56,57. 

Sandstone:  rocks  of.    99.  43.  994. 
II.  100.  103.311.354. 

Saqua,  or  Siakwa,  a  name  'some- 
times given  to  the  Bushmen 
nation   64.  II.  331. 

Satellites   of  Jupiter,  may  be  ob- 
served   in     the    Interior 
Southern  Africa,  with  a  small 
telescope  4B4. 

SchaapdniUetjes :  a  shrub,  or  tree, 
so  called 31. 

Sch&apenberg    (Sheep -mountain). 

85. 
Scbae{>-vet  Komb£ars   (Sheep-skin 

coverlet)  its  value  and  utility. 

II.  175.  935. 

Schiap-wagter  CShepherd).....  936. 

Schaapw£gtertje,  a  familiar  bird,  so 

caUed. 970. 

Sch^iw,  a  denominationof  Colo- 

mar(Dtitch]|  money 78. 

Scheen.B  part  of  a  waggon...  149. 
Schfet   Pontefn,  in   the   dsgarie- 

ll_'PTOrt  '.".'."".'. 

Schistus;  aigil1a<%ous  (see  also 
Qay-^late) '- 

School  at  GraafflreynA  ...  II. 

Schfirftleber^  a  mountain  in  the 
BiSkkevdd 13I. 

Seacow  (see  also  Z^ekoe,  Hippo- 
potamus, and  lUver-horse)  re- 
maik  on  the  name 419. 

Pork  (Z^ekoe  ^pek),  es- 
teemed a  delicacy 411. 

Holes    (Z^oe   Gatten). 

968. 

River    (see  also  Z&koe 

Rivier).  1I.118.193.185.1S7. 

its  climate  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  coldest 
in  the  Colony 11.  17S. 

Sea  Unicorn II.  77. 

Seasons  in  the  Cape  Colony.  80, 8 1 . 

Secretary's  .office,  at  C^*e  Town. 

78. 

of  IMstrict 185. 

Hrd 578. 

Seldery  Fontfin 967. 

"  iBvin,  a  remarkable  cavern  in 
the  Truiuariepine,  where  the 
ubilo  is  fountt.  414.  11.955. 

956.316. 

Serlng&^mom  (see  Melia    Aiedi- 

rach) 99. 

Serpentine:    a    q»ecie3  of;    from 

which  tobacco  pipes  are  made. 

11.311.595. 

Serpents:  an  antidote  against  their 

t»te 399. 

'  a   new  mode  of  pre- 

serving them...  470,  471^  47S. 

thrar  venom,  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  Bushman  arrow* 
poison  539,  540,  541, 

—  '      ■■  thdr  venom,  sometimes 
drunk    by   Hottentots,    as   a 
4   N 


preventive  against  thdr  bite. 

35 1. 

Serrakbtu,  unde  to  the  Chief  of 

the   Bachaplns.   D.  319.  361. 

374.394, 

a  conversation  with  him. 

U,  440. 
■  visit  to  him,  to  view  his 

wife's  paintings  11.153. 

Servants  at  Litakun   11.591. 

Settlers    in   Southern    Airica.  78. 

974. 

Sewing:   the  manner  in  which  it 

is  practised  by  the  Bachaplns. 

II.  577. 

Shallow-ford,  on  the  Garfep.  391. 

Shimbok,  a  whip  formed  of  a  strip 

of  the  hide  of  a  Rhinoceros 

or  Hippopotamus.  86,87.411, 

437.   II.  78, 

Sheep  of  (he  Cape  Colony.  93B.3S5. 

their  ruiid  in- 
crease    II.  144. 

th«r  price  in  the 

Rdggeveld  (in  1811.)..... S39. 

thdr  price  in  the 

Snow  Mountains  (m  iei3.)II. 

113, 

■  ■— —  —  a  flock  returning 

home  from  pasture  S49. 

their  food.   357. 

'  the  beauty  and 

value  of  the  fur  of  lambs.  II. 

175. 

why  preferred  to  Goats  by 

the  Hottentots  11.  939. 

of  the  Bachaplns.  II.  594. 

■  of  the  Karrikarries,  of  the 

NfimaquBs,  and  of  the  Din- 

maras  11.538. 

boor,  or  Sheep-brmer,  940. 

II.  173 
skin  coverlet.  See,Scha^ 

vd  Kombaars. 

Shepherd:  Hottentot S58. 

Urd 270. 

Shining-Rock.  See,  Blink-kl^,  and 

Sen savin. 
Shoes  of  hide  (Vel-schoen) :  their 

nature,    and     the     mode    of 

makinsthem  ...  914.  U.  10a. 

Shower:  thunder,     314.  337.  449. 

11.90.  111. 

Shrike,  (see  also.  Butcher-bird,  and 

Rscal-bird)  50S. 

Sh6mi,(ten). II.  559. 

Sibbtita,  or  Sibb^ata,  the  Bachapn 

Snuffba^ 11.561.  576. 

Sibdo,  or  Kbiilo,  a  shining  mineral 

powder  much  used  by  various 

South-African  tribes  (or  adorn- 

th^  hair  and  body 414. 

II.  956.  318.  369.  399.   119. 
184.  494. 

Schuina  language:  its  extent  and 
utility II.  503.  518. 

'  mode   of  re- 

dudng  it  to  a  written  fonn. 

II.  993--S9S, 
I  ■  — ■  ■ '    ■  -  its  orthogr^ihy 
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SOS,  0O4.  386.  399. 
of 


it. n.  581' 

"' '    ■'      readineuofthe 

Btchninas  to  nre  initructioD. 
II.  407. 

■  ■  —  ■  Burpriae  of  the 
BicbuanM  on  fint  heanng  it 
spoiteD  6eom  a  book.  II.  338. 

Sfting-mat  of  the  Biuhnten.  11.35. 

Sih^iri  (Coot) II.  3i6. 

Sikbake  (b^a'^):  their  valu«  and 
importance  amonetbe  Bichua- 

□a» 11.407.  568. 

Slki,  a  kind  of  acacia II.  841. 

SSkklSnianI,  a  fountain  in  the  Great 

Plaing  of  LitakuD II.  549. 

^abi,a  Bachqjln U.  4BI. 

Silver  11.575. 

■  -     tree  (lee   abo  Wttteboom). 

17.  54.  61.67. 

Sn^ng  of  dte  Hottentoti.    109. 

357. 

— ^—oTBusliwomen.  II.  66.  87. 
-'  '    ■■  of  the  Badiapliu.  11.  4.T8. 

SiD^e II.  463. 

Sttsikamma  580. 

Skiimmel,  a  part  of  a  waggon.  150. 

Sketches  of  a  traveller,  conadtute 

a    pleating  kind  of  joutdbI. 

II.  S14. 

Sketc^ng,  often  the  most  expe- 
ditious mode  of  making  a  ae- 
Ktiption 411. 

Skid,  or  Lockshoe,  used  ia  the 
CsneColou}- 151. 

Skirmish  Fountain.  See  Schiet 
FontSn. 

Skoft,  (a  da/i  journey).  191.  576. 

Sleet's  brief 201. 

— '  knegt  (Butcher's  man,  or 
serrant) SOI.  II.  U3. 

Slate  (see  auo  Schistus,  and  Clay- 
slate)  29.  399.49B.S05. 

BUrm  in  the  Cape  Colony,  is.  38, 


adder,  Spittitu[-<nake) ...  46S. 
II.  SSI. 
Sn^enwberg  Proper  (Snow  Moun- 
tain);   one    of  the   hiofaeat 
of  the  Cif>e  Colony . 

254,  II.  133,  124. 

Achter.    See    alio 


Slavery    among    the 


B3,3 


appearance  in  Southern  Africa. 
8^\.  II.  149.580. 

Smell :  some  genera  of  plants  may 

be  detected  by  it...  143.  186. 

Smelling:  the  sense  of;  in  vultures. 

377. 


beetles II.  SS8. 

Smi-eeodje  (Widgeon). 883. 

Smoking  tobacco;  a  univerial  cus- 
tom among  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists   II.  115. 

'  remarics  on.  II. 

391. 
Snakes,  (see  also  Serpents,  Puff- 


Achter 11.331. 

Sn^wbergen  (Baow  Mountains) 

an  elevated  and  cold  district 

in  the   north-eastern  part  of 

the  Cape  Colony.  80,81.581. 

II.  121. 

Snipe 509. 

Snow,   in   the   Cape   Colony.  81. 

146.  157.  185.  194.  198.  955. 

971.  II.  173. 


Mountains;      Proper; 

Sn^wberg..,.  11.183— 

Snuff,  (see  also  Lishuena)... 

11.116.321. 

Snymani  O^rrit;  aveld^^mAof 
thelUg^eld 837. 

his   ideas  respecting    the 

author  and  hii  travelling.  239. 

Soap,  manufactured  in  the  Cape 
Colony 419.  II.  113. 

S6ndak  (or  Z6adag,  Sunday)  a 
word  adopted  by  the  Bachn- 


.   11.4 


el :     a     climbing    spedes    of. 
n.  146. 
Southeaster :  nature  of  this  wind. 


Span  of  tobacco;  its  quantity  and 
wdght 11.49. 

Spansche  Riet,  a  usetiil  bind  of 
reed,  cultivated  in  the  Colony. 
105.  II.  179. 

Sparrman :  character  of  his  book 

oftravds 98. 

his  character  as  lodlo- 

g^t,  defended  432. 

his  route,  and  map.  577, 

578.  n.  559. 

TOW :    a    species  of;    called 
Koom-vreeter     (Corn-eater). 

946.859.296.  II.  91. 

a  spedes  of 508. 

Reed;  a  kind  of.  440. 


Spec! 


n.s 


plants  (see  also. 
Plants) :  a  mode  of  preserv- 
ing them  134.345. 

dman,  a  Hottratot  who  ac- 
companied the  author  from 
Cape  Tovni  into  the  Interior, 


Sp^man :  some  account  of  him 
and  deKiiption  of  his  perwn, 
and  of  his  wife „  167. 

legal  forms  of  I^tfii^ 

him  in  service  183. 

his  grotesque  appearance 

In  a  cocked  bat  960. 

■  finds  twenty-six  ostrich- 
es: his  extraordinaiy  eon- 
trivance  for  bringing  them 
borne _  279. 

daiarts  with  the   oxen 

to  Etanib  Valley  ...  353, 354. 

his  hut  burnt  down,  878. 

■  his  manners  contrasted 
with  Philip's 427. 

-  —  ~  his  ingenuity  and  acc<HD> 

plithments,  in  making  a  fiddle 

and  plajdng  on  it 499. 

■    his    solicitude  for   hii 

'  dear  wife.*  500^ 

— —     —  shoots  two  rfainocerotes. 

U.  72. 

in  fiiU  dress II,  108, 

^-^-~  chumed  by  his  fonner 

master. II.  151. 

his  di^lay  of  leal  and 

fidelity II.  159. 

-  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
-'-'-g  him  and  Kefser  for 

-a 11.966, 

his    ugnal    mistaken. 

IL289. 
— —  some  tiaita  in  his  chv 

racter  .,.; 11.383. 

the  nature  of  his  ler^ 

vices,  and  his  aOariiment  to 

bis  master II.S39; 

his  almanack ...  11.  343. 

■  his  character  with  re- 
spect to  coun^.  II.  416. 483 

bis  semces  in  shootii^ 

birds  firr  the  author's  colle«> 

tion II.  491. 

exhilnts  some  symptoms 

of  timidity  during  a  general 
alarm  at  Otakun U.  501. 

%>AI>oom  (Fat-tree)  a  succulent 
■hrubor  tree....  II.  13S.  144^ 

Spider:  a  venomous  species,  used 
by  the  Bushmen  &r  poisoning 
their  arrows 539. 

£^tes  sent  by  the  Nufikketiiet. 
n.  489. 

Spifinberg,  a  mountain  seen  in  the 
Ci^arieplne 288. 

Spltskop,  the  most  elevated  peak 

of  So&uwberg  or   the  Snow 

Mountains ;  andprobablr  the 

highest  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

125.  164. 

%>itdng-Snake.    See  Spdigslanf. 

S^Mion,  or  Lushua,  of  the  Bachunns. 
II.  595. 

^loontHlI 501, 
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Spotted  HilL    Se^  B6iiteberB. 

Spreeftw:  Oroene.  (Green  Tmrub, 
orStarfiug) ..,..  sis. 

Witgat.  (WhiteTOmped 

nmuh,  or  Starlii^) "' 

^)rb9«eaioi),  U  the  Cape 

^nings  and  poodi  io  the  Tnui»- 
ssriepIiK :  an  bjpothedB  re- 
Wtc  to  them II.  sn. 

Spriiuback  (cslled  Springbok,  by 
Uie  Dutch  eolonutf ),  a  beau- 
tiAil  and  numeroua  ^weiea  o' 
antdope  :  —  it*  remart^J^lt 
and  dutinctiTe  characten,  and 


of  Southen  Africa.  348.  348. 
S7S.  11.81.  114. 

— ^^^—  a  ttratagem  emplojed 
by  the  Bnihmaii  hunteri,  for 
^tproachii^    it     and     or' 

annualty   migrates 

varioiii  and  dittant  parti  of 
the  countiy  in  quert  of  pas- 
ture   U,  1S9. 

compared     with     the 

nala. n.  501. 

called    Ta&i,    by    the 

Bichuanai.^ 11.430.  4S5. 

SprfgghaaB  (Spring-hare,  or  Leap- 
ing Hare).  343.  487, 488. 11.5. 

SpAigslang  Fontetn  (SpiuioHnake 
Fountain) 3S6.  11.  861. 

Spy^nouDtain.    See  Spionberg. 

Squirrel :  a  ipedet  of;  peculiar  to 
Southern  Africa 11.941. 

8tiart-riem;  or  Hottentot  Tail- 
mece 397. 

Stfidhuj*,  in  Cape  Town  (Burgher^ 

Senate  Houm^  or  Town  Hall). 

73. 

Starliiig.    See  Spreeuw. 

Stan;  some  remarkotde  ones  in  the 
Soathem  hemisphere,  which 
are  not  visible  to  Enriand.  80, 

their  practical    utuity   to  a 

traveUer  ....  576.  U.  35.  343. 

Stations  on  the  ioumey :  a  remark 
req>ectii)g  tbetr  names...  98G. 

■  ■  the  utility  of 
addiiu  the  dates  to  them  on 
the  Map  i jT6. 

Steatopyga,  a  remarkable  peculi- 
antv  of  figure,  in  the  women 
of  trie  Hottentotrace...,  916. 

St^ek-lens  (Ibchpin)  149. 

St^bergen  (Stony-mountains)  in 
the  Fenimula  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope 9.  61. 

St^enbok  (Stone-buck]^  a  ^ledes 
of  antelope;  deKribed...  902. 

Sontfaem  Africa  ....  S81.  439. 

n.  15.  949,  437. 
St^enbrass  or  St«enbrasiem  river. 

SteU^bo«ch:  the  villageof...  76. 

143. 
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SteUenbosch:  theIKstrictof...76, 

StepbanuB,  a  pretended  misrionary 
among  the  Half-Hottentots  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gariep :  his 
history  369. 

Stink  Fontefn  866. 

Stlnkhont  (Stinkwood)  a  valuable 
timber  tree  of  the  C^>e 
forests 79. 

Stiver  (Stuyver,  or  Stulver)  a  de- 
nomination of  money  uied  in 
the  Cape  Colony 79. 

St^ckenstrom,  Mr.:  landdroit  of 
Graaffi'eyn&,  who  was  un- 
happily murdered  by  the 
Ca»es.  530.  n.  106.  180. 167. 

Stoep  (Stupe^  a  rtused  platform  or 
terrace  m  front  of  the  houses 
of  Cape  Town 71. 

Stonebuck.     See,  St&tnbok, 

Store-room  of  the  Bacbaplns. 
II.  590. 

8t6rmbei^,  or  the  Storm  Monn- 

Straat  (Street);  a  nngular   rocky 

defile,  so  called 197. 

Streetj  of  Cape  Town.  16.  41.  70, 

Tl. 

Strangury  in  oxen :  the  cause  of, 
and  cure 175. 

Stdunnan,  a  Hottentot  in  the 
author's  service ;  from  Graaff- 
reyn^t,  into  the  Tramgarie- 

pine.  n.  166.  933,  934.  379. 

3B3.  405.  499.  439,  498, 

Stuyver,  or  StuIvN.     See,  Stiver. 

Succulent     plants:     drawings     of 

them  should  be  made  on  their 

nativeKnl 919, 

Sugaibirds :  thdr  beauty  of  plum- 
age    18.988. 

the  Green 945. 

"  Stadon saa. 

Suinrbush,  a  handsome  shrub.  18. 
Sufter-boK^.    See,  Sugarbush. 

TiSgel.    See,  SugarlHrd. 

SQmi,  a  word  used  by  the  Bichn- 
'  ~  ~     to   express   '  ten*    or 

ly* II.  559. 

in  the  Cape  Colony.  BL. 
in  theTrans^riepine.  368. 

491.  11.596. 

Sunday,  at  Tya  Kraal  9J1. 

—  at  Klaamater...  355,356. 

—  at  Groote  Fontefn,  in  the 
Tranwariepiue 469. 

—  atLitaliun  485,496. 

—  River  (Z6ndag  Rtvler>  100. 
580,   581.    II.  195.  138.    144, 

169.911. 
Sunrise  on  Table  Mountain  ...  4o. 
e  banks  of  tbe  Garf  ep. 
K.  17. 
the    Traiugariepine. 

11.393,394. 

Superstition  of  the  Bushmen.  408. 
of  the  Bacbaplns.  n. 

493,  494,  550. 

Swallow* 30.  335.  508. 

Swallows   useful  to  travellers,  by 

4n  8 
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indicating  tbe  pretence  and 
situatioD  of  water 91. 

Swallow:  Mountain.  See  Beig- 
zw&lnw,  or  Bee-cater. 

SwelleDd&m,  or  Zwellend&m.  7^ 
76.  578. 


Tialbosch  (Tougb-budi),  a  shrub. 
II.  934. 

— —  a  K^rn  cbieflain  j  hi* 

arrival  at  Utikun.  11. 314.486. 

'  Fount«n.»^lI.  934. 937. 

Table     Mountain    (Tafelberg)    at 

Cape  Town: — first  view  of  it 


its  bright ....  45. 

nunmit  44. 

^— — it*  botanical  pro- 
duction*   49.45,46. 

seenfitnnBariiian* 

Kloof. „ 111. 

seen  from  Wft- 

»enberf isi. 

teen  from  beyond 

Pamp6en  Kraal 176. 

seen  from  a  dis- 
tance of  for^^ight  miles  in  a 
direct  line isi. 

of  the  Karrte- 

bergen,  innumerable 993. 

a  remarkable  <hm 

on  the  southern  ude  of  tfaa 

Kygariep 419. 

—  Bushman.  II.  84. 

100.  181. 

Great;    on    the 

Colonial  boundary  northward 
of  the  Snow  Mountains.  See 
also  Ciroote  Tafelbeis.  II.  105. 

Little ;  in  Achter- 

Sn^wbei;g.    See  also  KIdne 

Tafelberg II.  lie. 

Tadentfial  (see  also   Guinea  fowl, 

and  Pintado)  364. 

Tafelberg.    See  Table  Mountain. 
100. 

Groote 94,  los. 

Kleine.  II.  117.184. 183. 

Tails  of  animals :  the  cruelty  ^d 

folly     of    mutilating     them, 

II.  930. 

Tul-piece,  a  nngular  part  of  the 

Hottentot  dress  397. 

lUoon  (Tfikdoe):  remariu  on  the 

word II.  307. 

TakkarQ  (see  also  Afirdvark,  and 

Ant-eater} IL  494. 

TfilUmB  (BuUons),  a  favorite  onm- 
ment   with    the    Bachapbis. 
II.  567,  573. 
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TambiSer :  Jan ;  a  Hottentot,  es, 

66.  I4S.  155.160, 

TambtekiM,  or  TambUii,  a  tribe 

belonging  to  the  Coffin  race. 

5BS. 

TimiDskaa,  or  Batinnnakaa  (lee 
alio  Red  CaflietX  a  tribe  or 
the  Cadfre  Race.  II.  303.  593. 

--  invade  the  country  of 
die  BachaplDB  and  carry  off 
their  cattje II.  476.  500. 

Tiiniii&iii,  or  Xiittimmftni,  a  large 
■eed,  sometimes  eaten  in  the 
Traiugariepine,  or  used  Tor 
necklBcei 11.590. 

Tang,  one  of  the  principal  parti  of 
a  Cape  waggon ISO. 

Tanning :  the  manner  and  materials 
adopted    by   the   Boors    and 

Hottentot*. S48. 

'  '    '     a  procett  used  instead  of 

it,  b;  the  Bichuiiuii.  II.  590, 

591. 

T^w-worm,  a  ipecies  of,  found  in  a 
bird SB3. 

Tarcbon&nthUB,  a  shrub  bearing 
cottoD'like  seed,  and  very 
abundant  in  the  Tranagarie- 

pine II.  341.  S4T.  364. 

■  its  leaves  not  eaten 

by  the  wild  animals...  II.  34S. 

Station  ...  II.  369. 

Tirlu:  a  district  in  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  the  Cape 
Colony 75. 96. 5S1. 

Taste  of  dinbrent  nations,  not  to  be 
condemned II.  S9. 

—  disgusting  d^HVvity  of.  H.  69, 

or  imannatjon,  should  take 

its  rules Ironi  Nature  ...  ssa. 

■  i  among  the  Bacha- 
plns n.  596. 

Tea,  a  beverage  much  drunk  b; 
the  Boors 143. 

^—  the  Hottentots  exceedingly 
fond  of  it  564.  433.  II.  466. 

■ not  unpleasant  to  the  palate 

ofaBachapIn 11.393. 

"  a  refreshing  and  necessary  drink 
for  travellers  in  the  hot  climate 
of  Africa 385.  433.50s. 

Tietput  (Tarbucket)  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
travelling  waggon 151. 

Teeth  of  the  Bushmen :  a  angular 
&ct  respecting  them 393. 

Telescopes  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses in  the  Interior;  not  re- 
quired to  be  of  great  power. 
4S4. 

Ilitillite 11.940. 

Thanks:    the   Bachapln   mode   of 

expressing  them 11.399. 

Ttiatch:  a  durable  kind  of.  36.363. 

at  litakun 11.  580. 

Thatchmg  Reed.    See  Reed 


Theatre  at  Cape  Town 90. 74. 

Theodolite ;  one  easy  of  construc- 
tion, with  which  a  traveller 
may  remedy  the  want  of  a 
better  instrument...  139,  133. 

Thennometrical     Observations, 
during   these   Travels.    S51. 

U.5S. 

CapeTown 81. 

at 

Klaarwater  36B. 

Litikun II.  537. 

Thennometer:  remaiiable  in- 
stoncea  of  its  wide  range  during 
a  few  hours  ...    361.983.375. 

acddents  with  them. 

438.  11.  509. 

Hiom-tree  (see  also  Doomboom, 
Karr6-doom,  Acacia,  and 
Camei-thom)  195.  501. 

Thread:  Hottentot  (Hottentotsch 
G&reo) ;  divided  unew,  so 
called  in  the  Cspe  Colony. 

214. 

Threethom  (Driedoom))  a  remark- 

aUe  shrub.  399.  448.  II.  33. 

41. 
Thrush :  the  Green.  See  Spreeuw. 

-aipedeiof 503. 

ThOko,  or  Bachapln  needle.  II.ST6. 

Thunberg:  bistravebin  the  Cape 

Colony....  98.153.  175.385. 

S77.  579. 

Thunder-storms....  314.357.450. 

11.90. 

Ticks,  found  on  hares 390. 

TigvofAfrica.  (See  also  Leopard). 
16.167.  II.  40.  144.  570. 

of  Asia 34. 

Mountain.     See  Tygerijo^. 

Timber  used  in  Cape  lown.  71, 
73.  99. 

in  the  lUggeveld.  333. 

■ in  the  district  beyond 

the  Snow  Mountains,  11. 114. 

atGraaflreyn^L  11.146. 

'  at  Elaarwater,  in  the 

Tranagariepine 367. 

at  Litikun..,  II.  513. 

waggons  from  Autenlqua- 

land 93. 

Tinder-boies   among    the   Bacha- 

plns II.  S80. 

'npa,  or  Bacfaapin  knife.    U.  5T5. 

Tky,  an  eataUe  root  465. 

Tkfsi.    See  Eia,  or  Ketsi.    386. 

403. 

Tobacco,  a  production  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  tnh^ 
bitants  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
See  alto.  Smoking 80. 

indispensable  for  tra- 
vellers   in    Southern    Africa. 

195.336.  11.  tG6. 

■  ■  Hottentots,    Bushmen, 

and  all  the  tribes  of  the  Inte- 
rior excesdvely  fond  of  smok- 


ing it.    See  also  MudiCko 

156.  S06.  £93.  397.  564.  389. 

391.  408.  480.    II.  18.  36.  39. 

49.  86.  89.  95.  197.  189.  319. 

393.  5G9.  588. 

Tobacco  of  the  C<riony ;  the  form 
in  which  it  is  unially  manu- 

fectured U.  4B. 

■    J    "      the  manner  of  employ- 
ing it  in  barter 11.49. 

—  ■     the  want  of  it,  produces 
an  extraordinaiy  e^ct  on  the 

author's  parQ'. 11.344. 

Pyes,  made  of  a  kind  of 

BtoUB 11.596, 

— —  ■  ■  Plant :  its  introduction 

into  Soutbeni  Afiica.  11.311. 
'"  not  cultivBtad  by 

theBacha^Dt II.  588. 

Toga  of    the  nomani,  compared 

with  theKar^and  Kobo.  397. 

TilfsKioof 89. 

Tdit:  Jacobus  Du 117,118. 

CdotjeDa 191. 

Tfikwi,  a  ^elie*  of  Aloe  mowing 

in  theTranuariepine.  11.  332. 
T6ndelUad,  or  TfiMler  Plant    See 

Hennas pganle* IS). 

Torch-thistles  of  South-America, 

are  represented  in  Africa  bj 

various  q>edes  of  Buphorbia. 

35). 

T6rtd  Duif  (Turtle  Dove).  313. 
318.  501. 
Too^wbusb.    See  Taaibosch. 
ToAracoo.    See  Loory,  or  L6eri. 
Tracks:  cattle  followed  by  mean* 

oftheirfbotateps.  456.  IL983. 
^^^^—  of  animals:  the  art  of  a^ 

certaining  them.  II.  91, 99, 93. 


dedndble  t 


rarely  *( 


1  them.  D.  91. 

93. 

Tran^ariefdne,  a  geographical  dt 

viiiou    of    Smitt^m    Africa, 

334.  581. 

its  weather.  368. 

S7S.  11.  536,  587. 

EBBSsy   mountains 

mit II.  891. 

tsgMdogy.  11.311, 

319.354,355. 

'  — — ■  its   sky,   cloudless 
during  the  greater  part  of  the 

year ....,..'.„...  11.534. 

Trap,  the  step  of  a  Cape  waggon. 

Travels:   the  author's  views   and 

general  scheme,  v.  viii.  13.  49. 

193.  511 — 513.    11.353,  354. 

510. 

Narrative  of  the  present; 

written  on  the  principle  of 
adherence    to    the    origin^ 

Journal vii.  Il,504. 

■  ■  books  of:  the  advantagei 
and  disadvautagea  which  they 
offer  to  a  ttaveUer  169. 

Travellers :  the  necessity  for  their 
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acqmijng  b  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  countiy.  15. 

TniTellem,  rabedtute  for  h  theo- 
dolite    izs,  1^8. 

■  ■  ""  mode  of  drying  speci- 
meni  of  plants,  wiuiout  preu 
or  paper  134. 

-^— ^^  ID  the  Cape  Colony :  a 
caution  to 350. 

— — ^  advice  to  tlio«e  who  ex- 
plore  the  country  of  the  Buib- 
men  394. 

^——  remarks  on  the  art  of 
drawing,  as  ^licable  to  thor 

views.  411.  11.  S14.  562,  563. 

intbeuotivei. 


-I-  in  the  Interior  of  Africa ; 
e  difficultie«  of  th^  litua- 
.  506,  507. 


distil 


Airica :    advice   re- 
ig  d)^  obMTTationt  for 

latitude  576. 

th^  du^  with  reapect 

to  names  of  places,  and  new 

words  II.  SOB. 

guilty  of  itiihonesty,  by 

pmctiiing  any  of  the  art*  of 

exaggeration II.  368. 

.  ignonnt  of  a  laiwoage ; 

liable  to  impoddon  10.11.439. 

— ^^  the  degree  of  authority 

necetHTv    to    thnr    success. 

II.  479. 

Travdling   in    the   Colony:   the 

unul  mode   adopted  by   the 

colonists....  76.99.  141,143. 

930. 

— .1  (hitancei;   a   rule  for 

eatiraatiDg  them 90. 

—  with  oi-wB^ons.  38. 86. 

13S.   163.    1S6.    174.  576.  11. 
ITl.  998.341. 

_„ with  horse-waggons.  38. 

IL  lTt.316. 

on  oxback II.  31. 

—.— —  on  boneback.  S90.  576. 

If.  143.  316. 

^^— —  by  night:  objections 
againatit 179. 

I  expeditious;  disadvan- 
tages of. 193. 

—..—^—  on  foot:  instances  of 
great  expet&ion,  in  variouE 
tribes  of^  the  aborinnal  inha- 
bitants. 387.  498.  11.71.  195. 


^— ^—  a  mode  of  ascertaining 

thediitance SB9.  11.341. 

—  I  the  pleasures  and  eujoj- 


-  in    the    Interior:     its 

dangers  and  difficulties.  51B. 

—^—  in  Southern  Africa:  an 

~  d  princ^>le  of.  IL  370. 
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Treea :  their  tcardn  in  some  parts 
of  Southern  Aaico.  109,314. 

11.110.113. 

TrOtouw  (Dng-rope).    161.  46a 

II.  351. 

Trigonometrical  measurement   of 

the  breadth  of  the  Gariep. 

319. 

: measurement  of  the 

breadth  of  the  Kygoriep  or 
Yellow  River 441. 

Tronk  volk,  or  Jail  Hottentots. 
II.  158,  159.  164. 

Trtiy  (more  commonly  pronounced 
Tr6^j  a  Hottentot  woman 
(the  wife  of  Jlili],  who  accom- 
panied the  author's  party, — 
-ner  excellent  character.  II. 
181. 

. her  alarm  at  a  lion...  11.191. 

and  her  child,  narrowly  escnie 

being  drowned  in  croiung  the 
Garlg> 11.915. 

is  left  at  the  Hottentot  kinal 

at  Grootedoom;  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  parn  ftom  the 
Interior II.  895.  931. 

Tryn,  or  Kstryn,  a  Hottentot 
woman  afiecied  with  steato- 
PJg" «16. 

Tsdmmi,  or  Bachapla  walking- 
stick 11.441.446.574. 

Tsepi,  a  species  of  Antelope.  11. 
420.  436. 

'rabe^:  thevilU^of 76. 

the  district  of. 75. 

a  visit  to,  and  descrip- 
tion of 197,  123. 

second  visit  to 189. 

distances  from.  SS6. 557. 

Drostdy:  description  of. 

138. 
olqectioD  to 
138. 

information  re- 
ceived there,  of  the  arrival  of 
a  package  belooging  to  the 
author,  which  was  never  after- 
wards accounted  for 250. 

Turf,  or  green  sod:  its  scarcity  in 
Southern  Africa II.  125. 

Turmeric 93. 

Turtle-doves 913.  31 B.  509. 

Tutor :  Itinerant.    See  Meester. 

TwBv !  a  Bushman  salutation, 
n.  84. 

Twilwht:  its  duration,  in  the 
Transgariepine 336.493. 

Tygerberg  {Tiger  Mountain).  35. 
44.  173. 

Tys-krial  339.931. 


liitenluige :  the  Village  of.  76.  93. 

96.  U.  541. 

the  District  of 75. 
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iWtaii.    SeeOutspou. 
Umbrdla:  its  utility  to  a  traveller 

in  Africa 509.  II.'^454. 

^— -^^  made  of  ostrich-plunet. 

II.  579. 

Uncle  (Oom) :  in  what  tense  thu 

word  is  used  in  the  Colony. 

499. 
Unicom  of    the   Modems;    con- 
sidered to  be  merely  a  creature 
of  the  ima^nation 439. 

agmnst  its  existence ...  II.  77. 

the  Sea- II.  77. 

Unlucky  -  Wood,     a     remarkable 

shrub 11.958.451.499. 

Ursa  major;  a  constellation  never 
visible  at  the  C^>e 80. 

Uyentjec:  Bushmen's:  small  eaU 
able  bulbs...  417.548.  n.36. 

,' Water   51. 

Uyentje-zak  II.  57. 


VaeJ  Leeuw,  (Pale  lion}..,  II.  193. 

lUvler.     See  Kygariep. 

Vaccine  matter,  taken  into  the  In- 
terior  L 183. 

■  ■•■■  ■  occasion  of  its 
failure 371. 

Vacdnaton:  a  caution  to  ...  276. 

Vaillant.     See,  he  Vaillant. 

Velk:  KldneRoode 338.501. 

Vallej:  various  interpretations  of 
the  Dutch  word;  and  its  pro- 

Vande^l,  a  colonist  at  the  I^arT 
VUImc  140. 

Van  der  Merwe;  a  colonist  on  the 
Snow  Mountain 11.189. 

Van  H^erden,  a  colonist  on  the 
Snow  Mountains II.  171. 

Van  Roye,  (or  Van  Rooyen),  a 
Hottentot  in  the  audior'a  ser- 
vice :  (see  also  Roye)  his  his- 
toi7 II.  155. 

hired II.  155. 

meets  with   bis  son  in 

the  Tranu;ariepine.„  II.  230. 

hie  absence,  at  Oneeluks 

Fountain if.  937. 

sent  on  search  of  Speel- 

man  and  Platje,  at  Kosi  FV>un- 
■ain  II.  983. 

his  character ...  II.  B86. 

feK|;nBil1neS9,forthepur- 

pose    of    evading   a  journey 

back  to  the  Kmman.    II.  313. 

3  IB. 

through  ftar,  absconds 

BtLitakun II.  433. 

'   '        his   service*  during  the 
joomey II.  4  51,  45B. 

■-'■  bis  disobedience  and  had 

conduct  ....  n.  459,  460. 467. 
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Van  Ro;e,  tried  at  Lhikun,  for 
BHitiiiy U.  468. 

Van  Wfk:  Jacob;  a  boor  on  the 
oortheni  borden  of  the  Co- 
lony: inboipitable  rfception 
at  nit  bouM.    U.  104,  los. 

108.  1B3. 

Vanity:  penonal.413,414.  D.eee. 

SIS. 

Variation  of  the  compan.  aes.  S71. 

S7B.  U.  aas, 

VegetaUa  phyuology.     See  Plant*. 

.  life U.  SS7. 

I  I     ■        fit  for  culinary  nie,  «el- 

dom  found   wild  ui    AJrica. 

545. 

^^———  culinaiy;  introduced  into 

the  Traniganepine  (lee  alto, 

tile  Garden)  ......II,  880.  S88. 

so.     93.     ItB. 

S40.  S48.  S66.  II.  1 18.  143. 

Vegetation  on    the   nonhern  and 

•outbern  aide*  of  the  moun- 

teini,  difien 91. 

^"  '         it»    rapidi^,   after    the 

niot.    See  Raint. 
—  of  bulboui  plant*.    See 

Bulbous  plant!. 
Veld-coni^  (Field-comet)  a  dvil 
officer  in  the  Colony:  the  na- 
ture of  hit  official  dutiei.  76. 
I.     vftriou*  examplo  of. 

174.  189.  191.  338.941.  ]I. 
119,  ISO.  197. 

Veld-command&nt  (Tleld-coinniand- 
ant)  a  leader  of  the  Colonial 
militia 35a  U.  130. 

Vel-kombianC^eeptkin  Corerlet). 
See  Komb&an. 

VStchoen  (Hide  Shoes )  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  made. 
814. 

Vendue.     See,  Auction. 

Venison  of  Southern  AfiicB.  ILSBI. 

V^'k^erde  Valle^ I9T.  579. 

Vermeillen:  pKt;  a  boor  in 
Achto-Snleuwberg-    II.  ill. 

1B3. 

Vignettes  of  the  present  work.  vi. 

II,  540. 

Viljden :  Jan ;  a  boor  on  the  Snow 

Mountain II.  176. 

Villages  of  the  Colony,  enumerated. 
76. 

Vineyaidl.  63.  74.   118.   144.  179, 

^^^BT,  it!  Utility  to  South-Afri- 
can travellers II.  asT. 

VwchRivler:  Groote  (Great  fish- 
River)  100.  5TS.  379. 

■ in    Great    Nimaquft- 

land   5T9. 

Vischer's-hoek,  in   Falte  Bay.  86. 

Vlier:  Wilde  (Wild  Elder) ....  94. 

V&elent  (Mistletoe) 143. 

Volatile  Alkali,  a  valuable  medicine 
againit  the  bite  of  venomous 
terpentt.9SS.54i.  II.  14. 130. 

Volcanic  appearances.      95.   175. 
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V6ottiui*,  the  ball  of  a  Duh^ 
colonist'tdwelUng^KHMe.  118, 

140. 

Vdorspao,  a  relay  of  oxen  nnmded 
under  theauthontyol  govern- 
ment  18S.  185.  936.  850. 

V&ir^etel;   the   fore-part  of   the 

carriage  of  a  Cq>e-«ifgon. 

1«0. 

Vtfortouw;  orForeI>T^«<x«.  174. 

Vrouw 500. 11. 177. 

Vulgar :  a  tram  not  applicable  to 
die  BachapAu U.  556. 

Vultures 814.  11.414. 

■  ■■'■  ■—  ■  the  Sacred  Egyptian  Vul- 
ture, called  by  Uie  Boon, 
Witte  Kiaiu,  or  White  Crow, 
398.  509.  II,  194, 

the  large  black,  377.  499. 

II.  194. 

— —  the  neat  of  on^  found. 

473. 

new  spedei  observed  in 

the  Cis^tri^ine.  n.  194. 

— ~  theu*  utility,  conformation 

—  dcacr^>tian  of  the  LinOng, 

uaewigeaa II.  S89. 

Station  II.  193. 


W. 

Wagenboom  (W^gon  tree);  re- 
maps on  the  nature  and  ap- 
pearance of  its  wood  ....  1S3. 

nid  to  have  been  seen  b 

the  countiT  of  the  NuttLkel- 
riei IL  474. 

Wigenmaker'i  Valley,  iss.  ITS. 
179. 

Waggons  of  the  Cape  Colony:  a 
oescription  of  one 149. 

— ■ ■ well   con- 

ttrncted  for  travelling  over  a 
rugged  country 159. 

—  -  -■  rqjresent- 
ations  of  them  ....  96-  58. 89. 

— ■ additional 

remariu  on  their  construction. 

II.  961.  399. 

See    also 

0«ewBgen,  and  Piardewureu , 

^^—  bdonpi^  to   the  Hall 

Hottentots.       839.   931.  3B5. 

picturesque 

appearance  of  a  caravar    -' 
989. 

.  ■— .  —  ,  the  aathor'a!  a  descrip- 
tion of  149.  11.479. 

and  plan   of.    148. 

171, 


tents 164,  169. 

prores  to 

have  been  onrioMed.    174. 


Waggon:  the  aattaor't;  ibe-onjj 

alielter  or  home  during  nearfy 

four  yean'  traTellu^..,  19f. 

844.  346.  961.  317,  118-  474, 

475. 

—  ■'         '—  —    'iliinlenial 

arrangement.    103.  165.  841. 

purchased.  184, 956.  S7«-  II. 
.  479. 

Waggon-tiadn.    See  Tracka. 

Wanon-tree.    See  WagcobocHn. 

Wuli  of  mud :  the  mode  of  cm^ 
strueting  dKan.  Bee  Hud- 
waUt. 

-^of  ttieka  and  dw,  at  UA 
kun U.  518, 519. 

W«nket^  (Nuikketii)  a  tribe:  re- 
mark* on  the  w<wd  ...  II.  376. 

Winttouw,  the  author's  dog :  bk 
histon   389,388. 

^~~- —  his  travda  and  memo- 
randa    384. 

■■  415.     II.  8.85. 

War:  the  art*  of:  compared  with 

those  of  peace...  11,484.  547. 

War&re  trf*   the  Bushmoi.   S79. 

391.891.  4aS.  443,  539.  11, 
€1.68. 

i"  CaA«* 494. 

Badiapln*.        II. 
477,  478.  490.  500.  534,  M3. 
"  1h,  at  Zw^irtcfacrg.     95. 
-  in  the  Cape  Cal<my 


W^hboschjet(WBx4Nuhes.)  See 
Myricse,  in  seneral,  \e;  and 
Myrica  corduolia,  in  partic» 
lar SO. 

Washing  feet;  the  cerem<Miy  ot 
11. 183. 

Water:  its  general  scardty  on  the 
western  nde  of  the  extiatro* 
{Mcal  part  of  Southern  Afika. 

BS. 

,  deficiency  of    it,    in   the 

Karr6,  during  a  great  part  (rf 

the  year.  915.330.888,883. 

335.340. 

' <  sufletings   frtmi    want    of. 


-of  I 


900,  308.      II.  905. 

■  aloif  the 


deludve  appearance  of.   11. 

sa. 

a    word    veiy   frequently 

found  in  the  nnmet  of  place*  in 


,  the  Buthmen  often  live  at 

a  distance  from  it ....  II.  189. 

Minenl 96. 

Watet>4rum,  of  liie  Bnilunsi,  H. 
65.87. 
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WBto&ll  oa  Sn^euwben.  U.  ITO. 
WHtamdotu,   culdnted   bj  ibe 

T>fr.l..plT...  II,  5ST. 

Watcr-pmat,  in  the  CS^riepiiie. 

11.36.  47. 

Water-Afentiei,  an  eattiA*  toot. 

51. 

WBTerao.    Se^  Roodenwd.    Ii5. 

Wiwakoo,  a  Buihnuu  dance.  II. 

66.07. 

WazlHlL  See,A«trild;BiidHoode- 
bekje. 

- ■    ■  aew  finch  allied  to  it. 

n.  969. 
Waxbuihea.     See     WHKhbowh- 

jet- 
Wewel;     a  ipedca    of)     called 

Mjeila^ 343. 

^^—  wious   ipecie*    u«ed    for 

making  ftir-doak*  ....  II.  59S. 
Weather  of  tlte  Com  Colon/.  81. 
.-'■■■      — ■ I^wuganepine . 

368.     II.  S59.46S. 

— obierved    during    these 

travel 3S1. 

W«^U;  Dutch  j   compared  with 

Englisb 154. 

Werf :  Colonial  signification  of  the 

word 338. 

Western  District!,  of  the  Colony. 
580. 

WAthuiicn:  Jan  Van  der;  hif 
node  of  attending  to  the  duty 
of  fomiahingtherela;*...  349. 

Whips  of  the  Cape  waggonerB: 
thdr  eitmorJinar]'  length,  sa. 

^— ^-^^— ^^^  the  powerful 
sound  produced  by  loeDi,  and 
thdr  great  utility  in  making 
signals )6».  499.    II.  934. 

Whiriwinds 507. 

Whistles:  BuJieptn II.  578. 

^Vhitfr«Kn ;  called  'Grfsa  or  'Gow- 
*a,  by  the  Buahmen  ...  il.  310. 

^ Makwli  mash  6, 

by  the  Bachaplni II.  440. 

■^— opinion  of  the  Bachs- 

plns  respecting  them.  II.  558. 

■  —  astonishment      occa- 

sioned b;  the  Bnt  si^t  of. 
n.  454. 

thdr     proportionate 

population  of  the  Colony.  77. 
II.  144. 

Whitfrstem  (Witgat  boom),  a  re- 
markable tree.  343. 439.  II.  18. 

Whoo4h!  (Holt!)  a  cry  of  the 
waggon-driven 305. 

Wdgeon.    See  Smi-eendie. 

Wilde  (Wild).  Names  Scanning 
with  this  word,  and  not  (bund 
in  this  place,  are  to  be  sought 
for  under  their  proper  name 

Wildebeest 431.  II.  109.  978. 

Wilde  Kastdive  (Wild  Horseches- 

Wilde  PaaH'r'wiid' Boree).'"l38| 
139.  II.  973. 
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WnieBi:  Ftiilip..  See  PhSSp. 
Wikan-boom.    SeeWUIow. 
Willow  of  the  Oariep,  dcMribed. 
517. 
■  a  sinsularily  obeerred  in 

the  growth   of  some,  on  the 

banks  of  the  Kygariep  ...  4S3. 
^-~~—  an     instance     of    th^ 

quickness  of  growth 490. 

™-  indicate  to  a  traveller,  at 

a  ditiance,  the   situation  of 

water 11.99. 

■  ■    '  a  species  observed  on  the 

Snow  Moiintaini II,  ITS, 

Winds  at  Cape  Town.    as.  58.  el. 
■  ■         their  diy  nature  and  effects 

in  thelnttdor  ....» 488. 

-.— ^'iu  the  l^ansgarioHne.    508. 

II.  394.  516, 

Wind-heftvd ;  a  steep  mountain  in 

theKarrti 931. 9J3. 

Station.    233.  935, 

S3  6. 

Wine  of  the  Colony.   69,  63.  i  is. 

906.      II.  393. 

Winters  of  the  Cape  Colony.   72. 

81.  153.  176. 

Sn^euwberg  ....  II.  197. 

the  Tranagariepine.    II. 

999.  384. 

Winterb^ek,  near  T^bagfa.    199. 

1B5. 

Wire.grass II.  5.  7.  917. 

WttgBt  boom  343.     II.  18. 

Spree&w 394. 

Witsenberg,  a  mountain  near  TlJl- 

be^ ISO. 

Wtttd>erg,  or  Wittebe^en.    907. 

WittdMMMO,  or  Silv«tree  17.  54. 

61.  67. 

a    place    near    Cape 

Town  61. 

Wfttedoom  (see  also  KarnS-doom, 

D^mboom,andAcada.)  195. 
Witte-Ehe,  a  tree  so  called  by  the 

Dutch  Colonists 143. 

Wfttehals     Kraai    (White-necked 

Crow) 501. 

Wittc  Kraai  (White  Crow) ...  338. 
Wfttewater,  in  the  Transgariepine. 

See  Grattikamma. 
Wolf:    the  Common;    compared 

with  the  Hunting  Hyena.    II. 
999. 

the    Spatted    Hyena,   com- 
monly so  called,  in  the  Colony. 

II.  977. 
Women:  Hottentot;   remarks  ou 
a  peculiarity  of  form,  occa- 
sionally obsCTved  among  them, 

316. 

Bushman.      See   Bnsh- 

— K6tA 344.  II.  565. 

Bachapln.    II.  553.  563, 

Wood :  its  structure,  if  more  deqi- 
ly  examined,  may  aftbrd  some 
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luUlitional  light  to  the  study  of 

Botany  .....183. 

Wood :  the  Unlucky;  a  shrub  not 
used  by  the  '&chi4)ins   for 

foel II.  958.  45l.  499. 

Wood-cutter  (Hout-kapper),  a  bird 

so  called sia. 

Woodpecker :  a  remarkable  ^tedes 

or 945. 

W6rtd  Fontetn II,  184, 

Wormwood;    Wild,   or   African. 

480. 
Wyk :   Jacob  van.     II.  104.  105. 

18S. 
Wfnbeig  59,  60.  65. 


Y. 

Yam  (Dioscorea) :  a  wild  plant, 
botanically  allied  to  it  IL  H7. 

the  Water:   the   cultivation 

of  it  neglected 34. 

Yellow  dye,  or  ink,  may  be  ex. 
tracted  from  a  wild  shrub 
found  in  the  Karr6 919, 

■  -'      Rsh  (Gfelvisch)  969.  98a 

Bstonishmetit  of  some 
Koras  at  a  drawing  of  one. 

44t. 

^^^  fUrer  (see  also  Vaal  Rivf er, 

and  Kygariep).  391.  401.  441. 

581. 

Wood  (G&lhout\  one  of 

tho  largest  trees  of  the  Cape 

forests,  much  used  for  timber. 

79.  II.  IM. 

Yokes  of  the  Ce^  waggons,  de- 
scribed   151, 

Yoke  River SS5- S99. 

Yzerhout  (Ironwood) I8a 

Z. 

Zand-MoU  (Sand  Mole) 57. 

Zak  Rivier.     See  Sack  River. 
Zand  ValleJ,  near  T^ge 
to    the  r 

Zindveld,  in  the  Transgariqnne. 
n.  843. 

Zand-Vlakte,  near  Cape  Town, 
(see  also  Sand-Flnts,  Isthmus, 
Downs) 58. 

ZdiTB,  distinguished  Itoai  the 
Quakka  and  Dauw  or  Moun- 
tain Horse 139.    II.  315. 

a  skin  of  it,  formed  into  a 

taoning.vat 343. 

a  remsA  on    the   name. 

—■  a  troop    of  thirty,   seen 

430 

■  '  ■"   '  a  male  and    female,   shot. 

451.  453,  453. 
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Zebn.  n  fo^t  cau^t;  and  an  at- 
tempt u>  rear  it  486. 

—  toe  fle«h  eaten  by  the  Hot- 
tentot* and  other  aboriginal 

tribes II.  23B. 

iti     eitraordinarjr    beauty 
«b^  Kea  on  its  nebve  plaint. 
11.315. 
— ^  ia  frequently  found  in  com- 
pany witn  Uie  Mtricb.  n.  315. 
nn  Bnimal  of  frequent  oe- 
currence   in    the   Iranagarie- 
{une ;  but  not  obMrred  south- 
ward of  the  Garifp.    U.  9T8. 

308.  430. 

Zee-bimbo^  a  Urge  kind  of  aeo- 
weed  peculiar  to  the  Cape  of 
OoodHwe SS. 

ZiAoe  (Se»Cow)  a  Colomal  name 

for  the  Hippopotsnnu,    409. 

411,419.  n.319. 

->^-vgBtteD(Seft«owhole«).96A. 


HinKipotami II. 

VaU^y,  near  Falae  Bay.  46. 

Zeolite II.  sis. 

Ziekenhiui   (hoipital)    for   tepen. 


Zltzikanima. 

Z6ndag    mvter    (Sunday    Hirer}. 

100.  II.  185. 

ZonderfindeRMerCEndlesa  River} 

103,  10^  116. 

Zoology  of  Southern  Africa,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  coun- 
trie* 94.  as9.    II.  90t. 

Zofflomcal  Boundaries 3S4. 

-n.  76.  77. 


Zdiit-pans  Drift  (Saltpan  Ford^  3  9  9. 

Zoute   Rivler,  near   Cape  Town, 

see  also  Salt  River}    51.  100. 


Z&ireberg 581. 

Z&ureveld  (pronounced  Sterfelt}, 

89.  U.  119.  130. 

ZwtUuw:   Berg.  (Mountain  Hwal- 

low! 879.  SOI. 

Zwart  RiTkx  (kc  alio  BUck  River, 

andN6gariep} ...  591.  11.45. 
Zwirtebest  (BlBck-fasrk},  a  «hn^ 

oc  tree, so  called  ...  ai7.  404. 

Zwfirteberg  Warm-Baths 96. 

remarti  on  the  name. 

99. 

ZwiRdiergen;  or  the  Great  Blad^ 

Mounbini  ..„ S80,  581. 

Zwirtland:  the  map  of 51 A 

—    —      —Church 76. 

Zwirtwatei  Poort;  a  remaikable 

circumstance  by  which  it  is 

connected   with    the    EatrS 

Poort. 909. 

Zwellrad&m  (or,  SwelleodimJ  75; 
76.83.  I0S.5T8. 


Brinltd  b*  A.  ft  R.  Bpottiiwoade, 
New-Street-  S^ian. 
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